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F" ‘A Minute too Late ] 


Tes after nine o'clock, ‘Tom.| Conscious of his delay, he glanced 
Aren’t you ready?’" up at his mother’s window to see if 
“Almost,’* came a voice from up-! she had observed hit. She had, but 
stairs, A-moment later there was a| her smile reassured him and, waving 
~ clatter of heavily shud feet, and a boy” to her once more, he broke into a run 
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of twelve burst into the room. He! 
was neatly dressed fn his best suit, | 
though this was Saturday morning. 
His blus eyes shone with a light/that! 
revealed his sunny disposition, \ his 
cheeks glowed with the red of health, | 
his frank smile wascontagious. Big, | 
husky and amiable, ‘Tom was good to | 
look upon. 

“You've called me three times, | 
mother,"’ he said condescending 
“Have you forgotten that you gave me 
a watch for Christmas?"” 

“te will take you all of twenty min- 
utes to walk to the store, and you | 
«simply must not be late. So much de- | 
pends upon it, Tom,"’ she said, a 
, Wistfulness creeping into her voice. “‘I 
want you to get the job, and you know 
that Mr: Walker will not tolerate tar- 
> diness. That js his great hobby. Those | 


who work for him must be ‘on time2&o%, 


“Well, haven't 1 got thirt 
to make it in?"’ inquired 
That ought tobe envugh. 
tis enough, if you were started 
‘Tom, but you are not likely to 
right awa: 

“Mother !"" His tune was pleasant,-| 
though a frown clouded his face for an 
tostant. “"E'nv starting this minute, Am 
lagood boy?*' he playfully said to her. 

This little phrase was a relic of his 
babyhood, when he used to stand be- 
fore her and repeat the question over 
and over. Now he used it occasionally 
in a spirit of playfulness when His mo- 
ther's face became very sober over 
omething that displeased her. 

“You're the best boy in all the 
orld, Tom,’ she said impulsivel, 

but you wander off into daydreams, 

id you're slow. You 
+ late to-day, can you?"* 

“OF course not, mother. Here | 
to 
He slipped into his coat, tossed his 
pinto the air, caught if, adjusted it 

his curly head, and opened the 

vor. Then he came back to the din- 
s-room table, and took three lumpy 
sugar from the bowl. “One he pup- 
d into his mouth; the other two he 
opped into his pocket. 
Mrs. Grant glanced at the clock. 
tse minutes more had gone. As he 
Wentout she did nat speak, but Tom 
Cuught her loo! d smiled with an; 
a'r of superiority as he waved his hand | 
and dodged out of the doar. 

It was a bright, cold day, and as he 
tan down the snowy steps, he thrust 
his hands deep into-his coat pockets. 
A\cross the street stood the grocer’s 
Gelivery wagon, The great, black 
Norse turned his head and whinnied as | 
Fom whistled. At this the boy ran | 
across the street and held out a lump! 
of sugartothe horse. For Tom could 


1 
‘ 


horse, than he could willfully hurt 


bis mother. t 


/ comes in, looks us allover, and gives | 


that took him well out of sight. 


Deep in his heart he felt that he had 
disappointed his mother, and had caus- 
ed her anxiety. His father was a travel- 
ing salesman, and had just returned to 
the road after an iilness of several 
months. “Tom's help would be very 
welcome, and he longed to give it. He 
walked along briskly, and was soon out 
of the residence district and into the 
more crowded part of the town 

Ashe turned into Main Street, he 
was joined by Ralph Conner, a lad his 
own age. 
“Ge 
Ralph. 
“Yes. Are you!’ 
“Sure! Bet I get the job, too, Mr. 
Walker told me the last time I applied 
that the only reason he didn't take me 


was begause | wasn't old enough. “Ther 
ae tee ie ny ' 


down to: Walker's?" ask- 
ed 


ade no comment, and Ralph | 


continue know Mr. Walker 
lets all the fellows: sit-in that back 
office tll just ten o'clock. Then he | 


usa little spiel about promptness, and | 
all that stuff, while all the time he | 
knows who's going to get the job," 

“De hink questioned 
Vom. “‘Sure!’? insisted Ralph, from | 
the wealth of his former experience. 

‘Tom looked az-the slender figure | 
beside him. ‘The clean-cut features, | 
well-brushed suit, and, air of nattiness, 
gave Tom the impression of absolute 
Ralph never was late. 
He seemed 


correctness, 
He never was too carly 
» do everything by rule 
Dh, well, we must all take our | 
chances,” observed Tom. “If one 


don’t seem to care so much | 

remarked Ralph. | 
s the use?’ said “Tom, | 
with a fine imitation of indifference. { 
“T should like to yet it, though,” he | 


| admitted with characteristic frankness. | close the door. 


I can’t go camping with the Y.M.C. 
boys next summer unless 1 earn the | 
money myself, and then there are oth- | 
er reasons, too, why" — 

“*L guess any fellow could find use 
for the.money, all night,"" broke in 
Ralph, “‘but here we ate at Walker 
and Clark's." c | 

They paused before the large brick | 
building. In the window was a card 
with the notice: 

“Wanted: A boy to kelp after 
school hours. Apply Saturday be- 
tween nine and ten."" 

The boys went past the front en- 
trance to the narrow walk which led | 
to the offic ‘This was at the rear of 
the building, so placed for convenience | 
to Mr. Walker's residence, which 


ho. morgeresist the friendly glance of | occupied the lot next to that on which | ed 


the store stood. i 
Ralph swung-round the corner of , 


} femaining lump of sugar. 


the building, but Tom stopped at some- 
thinghe saw. Atthe curb, a few feet 
farther on, stood the doctor’s team, 
Dick and Bird. Since the doctor had 
pronounced him old enough to hold 
the reins, he had ridden miles and 
miles after those tough little grays. 

Dick's blanket had blown off, and 
dangled from—his shoulder by orie 
corner. The horse shivered as a gust 
of id tlurried the snow against him. 

Tom ran forward. 

“You'd better come along,” called 
Ralph, without pausing in his walk. 
“No time to lose."’ 

“Tl be che there in a jiffy.” 

“Oh, come along! Cut out the 
horse business this time.”* 

But Tom scarcely heard Ralph. 
Instead, he plunged straight ahead, 
snatching off his mittens as he ran. 
He twitched atthe blanket, but it stuck 
fast in the freezing snow. ‘He wrench- 
ed it loose, swung it over Dick's back, 
and tucked the corner firmly under the 
holdback strap. 

If he had gone then! But reaching 
for his mittens, his fingers touched the 
Hadn't he 
He searched in 


? 


one for Bird, too: 
all his pockets. 


“Heze you are! ‘Here, Dick."" 
reached a Rand to each in turn, patted 
their noses, then turned and ran for 
the office. 

With coat flying, hands bare, and 
face red with cold and embarrassment, 
Tom opened the door with one hand, 
and removed his cap with the otker. 

A little group of boys sat in death- 
like stillness, and Mr. Walker stood 
before them, speaking quietly. It vas 
perhaps ten steps to the nearest chair, 
but that short journey seemed. hours to 
Tom Mr. Walker, with an air that 
told the boy he had committed a grave 
offence, waited for him to be seated, 

Tom sat with downcast face hear 
the words of the speaker, yet uncon- 
scious of their meaning. He glanced 
about shyly. Ralph sat primly in the 
front row with at least a half-dozen 
other boys, whom Tom knew more or 


B 


an’ afford to | fellow doesn't get the job, another | less intimately. 
will."* 


Suddenly there was a light tap at the 
r which led into the store. Mr 
Waiker stepped back and opened it 
“Just a “moment, mother,” “Tom 
heard him say, with the finality that 
was so characteristic. But he did not 
Instead, the face of a 
little old lady peered in at the boys tor 
an instant. Tt was Mr. Walker's 
mother, a character quite as pronoun- 
ced as the grocer himself. 

“Very well,” he said in response 
to her whispered words, and excused 
hymself, following her out and leaving 
the boys alone for a moment 

When he returned, they were ask- 
ed to fill out registration blanks, a for- 
malty that Mr. Walker. always ob- 
served, so as to have definite inform- 
ation about each applicant. After these 
had been collgcted, he stood before 
the boys again. 

“Contrary to my usual custom,” 
he said, “I shall make no decision un- 
til Monday, when I shall communicate 
with one of you."" Then he dismiss 
them. 

When Tom reached home, his 
mother stood at the door, and held it 


“DT thought so, old girl!’’ he cried. | 
He} 


jner told me he was going to get 


A Life Without Books. 
_ Edgar A. Guest 

man must be indeed, 

Who thinks he has no time to read, 


No time to sit him down and look 
Upon t f a hook. 
task} of day, 


So bus 
So eager With the night to play, 
That Tennyson is thrust away! 


Near him are richer friends 1 

Hiy daily wandering ever kn 
tieads who would. share his every mood 

And fill his heart with g 

But he's so busy that he 

Know Shakespeare merely as a bust, 


11 those 


A bit of marble gathering dust. 
nny that man must be, who fi 
ime for all God's noble m 


ng all about, 


hy sees thes 


and shats them out, 
He lives his life on crowded streets, 
Listens to every man he meets, 
+ But has no time for Lamb or K. 


Faney a garden wondrous fair 
With every lovely b 
And at its farthest end a shop 
Where one hi 
ald be, 
and drink, 
nd pink 


racing there to e: 
Blind to th whit 


open for him to enter. She scanned 

his face eagerly, but saw in the bright 

eyes nothing more than affection. 
“How did it go, dear?” 

“AM right, Mr. 2 Walker won't 

decide unt) Monday, but Ralph Con- 

the 


job. He's had a sort of promise of * 
it, he says.” 
nd you weren't late?™* 
This was what Tom had been 
dreading, but he met the question 


without flinching. go 

“No TP owasn't late a) minute. 1 
was righton time, if Md gone in with 
Ralph. But you mother, the 
doctors’s team stood right in front of 
and Dick's blanket was off. He 
so cold 4 had to fix it for him, It 
didn't take mea minute, mother, 
honest it didn't. Mr. Waiker hadn't 
said: more’n two words when I gor 
in’ Tom talked very fast, and looked 
out of the window as he added: “I 
think my watch must be a little slow 
Im 2 to take it tothe jeweler’s 
and se 

“Did you tell Mr. 
you were Lite? ™ 

Tom's eyes back to his 
mother’s face, now that the worst was 
over, “1 couldn't do. that, could I, 
mother? He didn’t ask why, But 
don't you worry, UI tind another job, 
even if | don't “get this one. You 
wouldo’t have let Dick freeze, would 
you : 


me, 


Walker why 


came 


I suppose not. Bur, Tom, | should 
allow for these emergenci You 
leave no maggin whatever, and the 
slighest, hindrance makes you tardy."’ 
She said ‘no more. Without reply, 


“Fom went to his room and put on 


his everyday clothes, after which he 
went about the Saturday chores. 

But while he worked, he resolved 
that he would get an early. start for 
school for it he had to sit up all night 
to do it. Acting on this resolution the 
very next day, he reached Sunday 
school a half hour ahead of time, and 
the next morning found him at his 

k at a quarter to nine. 
‘one of the boys had heard from 
Mr. Walker, but when Ralph appeared 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Wonders of Milk} 
‘The most wonderful land on earth 
flowed with milk and honey—yellow 
honey the quintessence of towers, 
foaming creamy milk formed from the 
living essences of green growing things. 
This little story bout milk, the 
perfect food. 

When you watch the milkers’ skilful 
fingers drawing from the patient cow 
the foaming white liquid into the pail, 
perhaps you do not know that there are 
milkers all oves the world milking 
stedhge parnyard pets. [here are Hol- 
steins letting down their generous sup- 
ply of milk, Guernseys and Jerseys 
yielding milk heavy with butterfat, 
black cows, red cows, and white, you 
are used to all these 


But whatif in your aeroplane sou 
should drop down into India, and see 
them milking the humped zebu with 
the great drooping ears and quivering 
dewlap? ‘Then off you goto northern 
where the nomads make a fer- 
om mare's aulk, and 
he children drink 
f the water-bufalo. Now take 
t into the Sudan and watch the 


ag natives milking great herds of asses 
bd Ww your way to the Arabian 
a desert, where the Arib women are 
churning camel's milk in skin-bags 

Fly, fly to the Andes and tavte a bi 


e of Hama cheese Now back again 
: and wing your way norghward over 
m over farm and 
cits stward to the 
Are Crawl into a 
Lap tent wand 


ideer-cream 


drink a cup of irezen re 
Bur pleasantest 
othe h 


to rest awhi 


pine 
nwers. help: 


streains, 


s ’ Jeapir Then of you 
x to Roquetort, Fr re sheep 
Bay ay milk hisses into the pail, soon t 
become Roquefort cheeses. “hen 
and, nd of 
freshly launde: 
4 4 mwecurtains and cows nicely cu 
‘ ried, their tails combed and tied high 
5 to beams. “Then you visit the moun- 
tain dairies of Norway and Denmark, 
hie where they make such delicious butter 
and, cheese 
‘ Milk saves the lives of millions of 
; bies throughout the wor Miik 
% ings health to the inva 
8 the bodies of the well, 1m 
strong and Sine. Milk fec 
Ee delectable desserts, makes 
tastier, gives cream 4 
ness, and clotted cream 
° From milk come m 
s dred and 
for eatin 
: kumiss a 
} + Milk contains something t fee: 
: part of the body. Milk ys the periect 
‘ned food! —The Canadian Red Cross 
Britons Not So Slow 
4 Captain Malcolm C. il is the 
: world’s autofhabile speed king This 
f Briusher piloted a British car over an 
tee American beach recently speed of 
245.73 miles per*hour, or more than 
four miles a minute. 
> It sthe latest speed record tobe bung 
up by a British speed demon. And 


the auto record which this Hritisher 
broke was made by another Britisher, 
the Jate Sir Henry Segrave 


On lan 


ind water and in the air,the 


Brinch at present hold the world’s 
speed championships. The aerplane 
speed tecord—357 miles an — hour, 


made by Maier A. H 
1929 Schneider cup F heats ours 
by ninety mp. h.:Segrave was killed 
rocess ‘of establishing the 
torboat i record of 
more than 100 miles a1 


the 


‘a slow, heavy-minded, muscle-bound 


Tue CANADIAN 


In short, the British are far in the 
lead in the most important conquest 
that man is carrying on today, the 
struggle for dominance over space 
and time. And we Americans long 
ago took to thinking of the British as 


race. 

‘The British at this time hold all the 
important world records, and no dan- 
gcrous challengers are insight. Speed 
records on land and sea and in the air 
indicate the ability to build better en- 
gines than anybody else can build, and 
the ability to get most out of those en- 
gines. Is anything more important in 
this machine age? 

Evidently at Britain hasn't stop- 
ped producing tough and_ intelligent, 
and feariess adventurers of the type that 
built the British Empire. —Am. Ex 


Beautiful But Short Lived 

Ot the countless millions of butter- | 
thes and moths, the most see hight in 
June and are dead before the end of | 
August. 

So 


are born to live but four weeks 
A straggling few last the winter 
through, But on the construction of all 
these creatures of a mouth or a vear, 
the same infinite creative pains have 
been lavished 


In the eye of a butterfly are athens 7 
sand or more perfect lenses. On the 
wit a large moth or buttertly 
mil half feathery shingles of 
microsee ns are laid 19 per 

are they thar they 


fec 
tow na hrushed off by the 
tternsof the wings are due te 
angement of these f 
The colors are due in part to 
the scales, and in part to 


he! 


cathery 


from de ‘tc 


on cach micro- 


Phe mighty cliffs, Cape Vinity and 
Cape 
ver the Saguenay since the earth was 
wrenched to make that ch 
n their proport 


nity, Which have towered o- 


are 

ns Etern- 
and feetinto 
thedral was 


magnifice 


mothou 
rhury ©, 


ity towers neat 
the air, 11°C 


set down atthe water's ¢ 


ye, with the 
cathedral of Winchester set on top of its 
towers, and ontop of that the cathedrals 


Y 


» Lincoln, W 


hester and 5. 


Westmins- 
woth stur- 
English 
up and 


Roc 


pires hifting the 


there would st 


set there fifty years a 
man whose 

below. | 
renched | 
merable | 


offering from a 
the 


can 


and 


. grey russet, trees of in- 
numerable shades of light | 
to dark, purple shad golden | 
fight. In the bay between these wo | 
Capes there is a quietude so deep and 
penetrat vat it most, eerie 


When the ship's whist! 
blares at the rocks it s 
hike 


rall 


screeches and 
mms something | 
ks jeer back, } 
hill-top | 
id. 


crilege and the 


no from 


i 4 
to hill-top in the valleys beyon 


Khe Bact F rE 
The of battle Paardebe fought 
in the South African War in February, | 
1900. On the 48ch, Cre 
bay, entrenched on the banks of the 
Modder River, completely surrounded 
by amuch superior British farce “The 
Canadians were sent «the river 
to attick his prsitio nie ground 
was gained, but it orthe mest part 
a long-distance © open 


ie Was at 


nifle duclo 


| promising 


veldt, under an intensely hotsun. The 
battle continued throughout the suc- 
ceeding days, with little change; the 
Boers were well entrenched and_suf- 
fered few casualties. On the 27th, 
the anniversary-of Majuba Day, the 
Canadians were selected to lead the at- 
tack. They made their way tnder 
cover of darkness to a ridge overlook- 
ing the Boer laager, entrenched, and 
at daylight had such command of the 
situation that the Boers surrendered. 
Cronje was captured. 


The clock in the Cathedral at Wells 
is six hundred years old and was inven- 
ted by a monk from the nearby town 
of Glastonbury, named Peter Light- 
foot. The dial, which is over six feet 
in diameter, is a mass of lines and 
numbers. A large outer circle is divided 
into the twenty-four hours of the day; 
an inner circle shows the minutes. 
Round the hour circle moves a big, 
slow star; round the inner circle a 
quick smaller star. Above the dial is 
a black cave in which things happen 
when the hour strikes. 

In addition to telling the time, the 
clock at Wells tells you the phases of 


the moon and the position of the 
planets 
‘Vo the left of the clock dial, high up 


on the wall, sits a smug little wooden 
man in the costume of Charles I's 
time. He sits with his heels against 
two bells. When the hour strikes this 


sman kicks out his wooden leg and | 


brings his heel back against a bell; then 
the other one 


his performance one hears a whirring 
noise from the dial of the ciock. Above 
th. dial fourmounted knights appear; 
two qailop round to the right, Uwe to. 
the left. At every revolution one of 
them is knocked back on his horse by 
the sword of his adversary. Almoste 
very day crowds gather in Wells 
Cathedral to. witness this comical 
procedure as the hours strike. Probably 
people have been doing this for the 
six hundred years. 


5 
Some Say 

“Alcohol gives strength.”" 

so, why do athletes abstain while 

gz for a contest which will re- 

re all their strength to win? 

Alcohol gives endurance.” 

If so, why do employers always 
requite absolute abstinence from those 
who are engaged in long and dificult 
tasks? 

“Alcohol gives heat.”* 

It so, why do travelers in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions abstain from it? 
Alcohol steadies the nerves."" 

If so, why do marksmen, surgeons 
and men whose living depends upon a 
keen eye and a steady hand let alcuhol 
severely alone. 

“Alcohol sustains health."* 

If so, why do abstainers have less 
sickness than drinkers? 

**Alcohol lengthens life.” 

If so, why do many insurance com- 
panies charge a lower premium to 
total abstainers? 

“*Alcohol brightens life.” 

“If so, why are the darkest and 
dirtiest’ places always where drink 
shops are most numerous? And why 
are the worst crimes, the most brutal 
assaults, and the mosf terrible murders 


trai 


4 


always mixed up with drinking? 


The fact is: Alcohol is a mocker 
one thing: and giving 
another and whosoever is deceived by 
itis not wise. —Eastern Tribune 


Saved From the Junk 
Long ago it was impressed upon us 
that “* all that glitters is not gold." It 
is equally true that everything on the 
scrap heap isnot rubbish. In nearly 
every junk pile there is something 
worth being salvaged. We usually 


Before he has finished | 


think of the junk man asa tattered 
foreigner with ared bandana about 
hisneck, pushing a rickety old car to 
the tune of accw bell and yell; 
“Any rags, any bones, any bottles to. 
day!"* Bur if we saw his bank account 
we might revise our estimate. The 
junk business in the United States lat 
year represented one and a half biijion 
dollars. Somebody has re-nameii the 
junk man the surgeon of industry, 
And the term surely applies!’ Fur he 
saves the wreckage of the world and 
puts it back into service. And is; the 
att of this modern reclamation he has 
a great variety of materials—horsesines 
and stoves, bottles and galoshes, jer 
and rags. To-day they are cast aside 
as useless. “To-morrow we buy them 
again new clothes. 

Sometimes the junk man finds his 
real fgrtune in the mistakes of people. 
Among the scrap material that he buys 
for mere nothing he findsa silver } ity 
cup, or a silver knife or fork ot spon 
One junk man sold a bunch of », 
toa mill, and -one of the mill-men 
actually discovered among them an 
envelope containing several valusble 


ets 


diamonds. 
Not only are there many things of 
{real value in the waste pile, bur for 
centuries men have passed by real 
treasures and tramped  unconsei:usly 
| over vast stores of wealth and have :e- 
|mained poor when they might have 
j had inexhaustible riches, 

The Count de Bourbon visite: 
jold second-hand store in Bury 


ath 


jone day and examined old pw tur 
and relics and browsed over sev od: 
hand books, and amid the dust-c 
ed, shelf-worn and time-effaced 
play, he found a picture that attr 
him He bad a trained eye for 
uine artand felt assured that he | 
atreasure. He bought the ol: 
carded picture for five francs at 
covered afterward that it was 4 ge 
Raphaei, and in less than two w+ 
he refused 300,000 francs f 
charming Madonna. 


The expenditures for motor ca! 
1928 in U.S. reached $12,500 
O00, while that for public educ 
from kindergarten to college was 
than $2, 500,000,000. 


Ir is estimated by the@Amer an 
Petroleum Institute that gasolin 14x 
collections for 1930  totglled wre 


than $550,000,000, “This is 
3$160,000,000 increase over the 
figure 


neatly 


Syria has been an independent sate 
of Southwest Asia placed unde: ‘lie 
manadate of France in. 1920 he 
region is bounded on the west ly ‘he 
Mediterranean, on the south by I’ es: 


tine, on the east by Mesopotamia, ond 
onthe north by Turkey, “The o1e4 
of Syria under the French mandat: + 's 
estimated at 60,000 ° square miles «id 
the population at under 3,000," 
Syria under the French mandate 4 
section of the great’ ancient blocs of 
which Arabia, Sinai and Africa «0 
form part. 
i 


A coppor saw nearly 5,000 years old 
has been acquired by the Field Mise- 
um of Natural History in Chicco 


Hardening copper was a process p/ic- 
ticed by the ancients and the saw 1s 
said to be an excellent example of his 
lost art. Saws made of copper are “ot 
used today, asthe metal is much 19 
soft. It is believed that hardening « 
per isa process for which only 
ancients had the secret and inventors 
are sulltrying to restore the art. 
al scientists, it is said, have succes! 
in producing a copper alloy €ompt- 
able to the hardened copper of former 
days. Modern industry, however, bss 
found that steel is so much better tha! 
copper that it is now used exclusively 
in making most tools. 


the 


for Hard of Hearing 

Children 

‘There are over 3,000,000 deaf and 
hard of hearing children of schoolage 
in United States and Canada. For 
nearly all children too deaf to be ad- 
mitted into ordinary public schvols, 
ample and excellent educational 4aci- 
lities are provided by the special schools 
for the deaf; butthere are about three 
million more or less hard of hearing 
children who are handicapped in secur- 
ing an education, many of them. toa 
yreater degree than are the totally deaf 
They are not deaf enough to be ad 
mitted into the special schools for the 
deaf, yet mak? poor progress in hear- 
ing schools just because of their def 
tive hearing, being often regarded as 
stupid, or punished for apparent indif- 
ference and inattention, when the real 
reason is their inability to hear much 
that theirteachers say. 
arise from poor eyesight, and definite 
measures are being taken to overcome 
these disadvantages as far as. possible 
Helow are sume extracts from an ad- 
dress given by Mr. James R, Garfield, 
of Cleveland, to the American’ Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing) which give an idea of how 
wide spread this remedial movement 
now is, and how beneficent: its results 
must be to to vast numbers. of thes 
handicapped children, many of them 
dlessly so 
resident: Hoover has proclaime 
May first as Child Health Day. He 
called upon Governors of the 
states of the Unton, and Governors ot 
territories and possessions of the United 
states ta.use May Day, Child Health 
day, for the 


A Plea 


ne 


ynsideration of all 


public and private measures by whic! 


the health of our children may be © 
setved and advanced’. ‘The Amer 

can Federation of Organizanons tor 
the Hard of Hearing, through its b 
dred local organ:zations throughout 
Vnited States and Canada, ts helping 
ne Pres 


- 


ne 


ny advance the purposes of 
fent’s. proclamation by 
National Hearing Week from 
At to seventh inclusive, We 
public to open its ears to ur 


sponsoring 


tand the vital importance of the bara 
+ hearing problem 
noin the effort te bring reliet 
tose Who inay sufier oF a 
ine {the most serious ph 


em 


Federation and its local 
rganizationy are 
ing the hard ot bearing child his 
ghtiul opportunity 
i ‘such om 
ver and di 


rovide care. aad 


rectally interested 


and are 


striving 


asus party 


as 
ose his har 
treatments 


c and so 


Similar results | 


| 


| 
if 


| 


td 
Mas | 


for the Hard of Hearing, Washing 


ain him that he may become an asset | 


y society rather than a liability 
“Miilions of children are the vic 
meningitis, et 
sver, whooping cough, diphtheria 
Hundreds of thousands of them w 
ecome hard of hearizig if their ears a 
t examined and the trouble checked 
An adequate health program should 


ins. of measles; sca 


Hye 


mphasize treatment for all children | 


in noses and 


conditions 
lead to de. 


vho have 

iroats that mu 
“The hard 
ormal language 

s around him; 

conversation 


ness. 


f hearing child bay 

He hear the 
q 

attumes he can 


hear an éntire with 
niuch effort; at other times his hearing 
snot so good; he hears. sounds, but 
the words run together. 
nur public schools. approximately. 3, 
400,000 children with defective hear- 
Only 4 few of these children 


have been found 


Vhere are in | 


because they are 


hidden in the huge mass of pubhe | 


school children with normal hearing 
Phey are often rated as stupid whea 


‘reality they are hard of heanng. 


Because they hear without effort on 
the noisy playground and then tail to 
answer at times in the quict school 


Tue Canapian 
————————————— 


room, they are thought to be inatten- ! 
tive. een 

“The hard of hearing child must be 
found by the best available means of 
testing the hearing; he must be given 
the proper medical treatment. Lip 
reading lessons should be given to him 
in his own school. He should grow 
up in an atmosphere of normal speech 
and language, Care must be taken-in 
helping him to map out his future and 
full opportunity for training should be 
given.in order to fit him for a’gainful 
occupation : 

“Public opinion should demand that | 
the hard of hearing child of today will | 
not find aw indifferent attitude,an the | 
part of the employers of tomorrow. 
‘very school should adopt a definite | 
program for early dete tion of deals 
for adequate medical treatment 
Store the hearing to norm 
serve hearing, 
I provisions 


orto con- ; 
and for proper education- | 
This will make the hard 
of hearing child of today assured of a | 
future unhandicapped. by deafness or 
will give him preparation to live a nor- 
mally happy, well adjusted life in spite 
of dull cars 

“TS the 


a child in your home? | 


| Will sou aot pay especial attention to 
this hearing 


Vind out the answers to, 


these questions: 


1 


Is the child inattentive? 
Does he maketrequent mistakes: 
hy CaTTyIng out instructions? 


iT 


pression 


‘ 1 ex- 


he a weary, exhausted 
in hiy face before the day is 


half over? 

+ Do you feel inipatient with him 
use of his seeming stupidity? 

Is he backward at school? 

6 Does he avoid people 
Has he a bewildered, wistful 
expression? 

“Mit so, he probably ty hard of hear- 
Vake him to a good ear special 
tor ear Know the truth 
about the child. During this National 
He. Week tind 
of yourchild’s hearing 


ing 
t lhate 
tthe true con- 
Tewall 


ring 


ifect his whole future 

“Whar as being done for the Hard 
of Hearing child in your city? Are 
there per tests of his hearing in 
t ft Are efforts bemg 


made to prove medical treatment for 


nlte 


schools 


those who cannot afford te pay? Has 
an opportunity to fear lip reading 
is he learns music, geography yg} 


drawing and history? The Pederation 


ton, D.C), will gtadly send informa 
tion in regard to group methods 0 
stings the hearing, and m 
rthe- establishment 


te 


its. concefnin 


read instructio: 


sands of children 


speech 
Thousands and tt 
have been tested within the last few 
means of thes phonograph 
audiometer, It has the advantage over 
er kinds af tests in that records 


or lip 


by 


li 


standardized and comparisons 

made from to year. We must 

remember -that there are untold thou- 

cands cof children «who althou 

hard of hearing this year may have 
ng next year. Deaf 

its approach —it comes 


can 
veur 


etective he: 
is stealthy 
as a thief im the mght 
“Do prevent deafness and to estab 7] 
parents, 


lish classes in. lip” readic 
public health workers, teachers, 
ganizations interested 18 
work together 


nV 
sicians and of; 
childhood should 
Thus can we give tothe hard of hear- 
ing his right “Toa hfe on which 
handicap casts no shadow. To 
ina world which does not set) 
t, which looks at bim, not} 
with pay or ridicale, bat which wel 

‘comes every child, which offers him 


identical privilegesand identical res- 
; 


ilities : 

“Deafness is no respecter. of 
it comes upon children and adults, how 
many we do not know exactly since no 
census of hard of hearing people has 


pe 


la fe 


ever been taken. Even if a census 
were taken there are many people suf- 
fering with defective hearing who 
would not be willing to admit it. The 
Life Extension Institute recently exam- 
ined over 100,000 persons and found 
that 12.8 percent of them had defi- 
cient hearing. If this average holds 
good, shat means that there are at least 
14,000,000 persons in the United 
States whose ears are not doing full 
duty. It must mean also that each 


| Person who is now listeningin knows 


of some person with impaired hearing. 
What can be done for this friend. of 
yours!’ Medical Advice should be 
sought of course. But many kinds of 
deafness cannot be cured by medical 
treytinent. Deafness often brings with 
ny of inferiority. Persons with 
acquired — deafness. must readjust 
their whole lives, must become reh. 
biliated and recreated. Often. this is 
not an easy thing to do. The Founder 
of the American. Federation. of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Dr, Wendell C. Phillips, has ch: 
racterized the great art hard 
hearing people ay 
who have 
These people who once heard and 


of 


stsome of their hearing,” 


Were educated ay normal persons are 
now facing life with impaired hear- 


ing “Vhey are everywhere in ougdand, 


aur ay of citizens Who are look= | 
ing upon their handicap ws an ob- 
stucle Let us help them to change 
this tecling ~a physical defect if rightly 


under 


ood and accepted may. be 
Spur ts greater endeavor and: success 
i large number of Gases hard 
of hearing people hake to change their 
occupations because of Increasing 


ness, Employment is often 
them because of their handicapand they 
re vot given the chance to prove that 

heyy is att asset in some ve- 
provided they have the nec- 


essary qu for the work. The 
hard of he does not waste 
ie in idle chatter; he concentrates 
readily. 
“Employers mast be made to un- 
de the hard of he 


rstand tht 


tker should not he diserimi 
nist, but that eve rt should 
made to place the worker in a position 


w 


‘hearing ‘people | 


| 
dented 
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‘There was a good attendance this 
year at the London picnic held Labor 
Day in Springbank Park. Those 
from Hamilton were Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Waggoner, Mr. Moreland, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and Mr. and Mrs, N. L. 
Gleadow. 

‘There was a very pleasant gathering 
of friends and acquaintances at the 
picnic of the Hamilton Mission for 
the Deafon July 18th in Dundurn 
Park. There was a full turnout of 
members augmented | by quite abun 
ber of deaf. friends fram Tofonto, 
London, Brantford and. scholars then 
on vacation from the O.S.D. with 
hearing relatives and friends. A good 
program of sports and races ivas put on 
that afternoon and prizes were present 
ed after a hearty supper had been en- 
joyed by all. This outing was such a 
splendid success that Mr. Gleadow, 
the chairman, has been asked to make 
it an annual affair, 


Mr. and Mrs, Ered ‘Terrell stopped 
on their way to. Port Dalhousie, July 
| 11th, and took Mrs. A. R. Quick’and 
son Angus to the picnic of the Toronto 
Evangelical Church for the De. 


Miss Doris Grooms, Toronto, spent 
a week in Hamilton just priog to. the 
Port Dalhousie picnic, while Mr H 
Gleadow enjoyed a visit. with Master 
John Grooms in ‘Toronto 


1 Mr. and Mrs 


Charles Goodall and 
| Velma were recent week end visitors 
| with the Gleadows 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Braithwaite 
and Miss Marion stopped in Hamilton 


vicinity calling on friends and 
relatives recently 


We all miss the jolly bunch of boys 
recently returned tothe O. $ 
|here 


| 
| 


dD 
We hope they will all ma 
success of their studies there this year 


from® 


‘Toronto News * 
Vhe elected otkcery Gf the St 


Francis de Sales Society, ‘Toronto, for 


the'term of 1931-32 are: Messrs Jas 
Selly, president; “L. Martell, vice- 
ident; 2. Duclos, Secretary; W 
x . treasurer; Le Matola, 


chairnvan and Wo Warnier, truste 


vere thi mane p does notattect S| BROWN—On Friday, May. 29, 
on Bi amcechalies anh 1931, Jennie Marks, beloved. wite of 
ees ‘ bai ho aire not bard 8] Mr. Fred Brown, 17 Pape Ave, Uo- 
ape ic ta "Sh aihateaa nto, Passed away. [nterment. to 
Lailtspoug face ar ike lghicso thacthed Resta rue ens Gemsten 

A The false mae th" | ronto, Fred Brown hay our sinc 
wh hey card at he eXPFESSIOPD- | Sympathy in his great loss. 

any chard of hearing persons 

ow live in houses where door hes | Sunday school meetings at Loretto 

supplant the old unheard doorbell; | Abbey, College, 397 Brunswick Ave., 


hey carry on. thetelephone conver 
ions by means) of amplifiers; they 
wWommunicate with others by means ot 
lip reading of improved hearing aids, 
or both; thes churches and 
whers that 


pment; -ethey 


xo to 
*specigl hearing 
clang Pio lel 
that have — meetings 
entertainments planned for, 
But best of all, these hard of hear 
persons are determined to belp others 
like themselves and. so have learned 
the true meaning cf the word service 
The Federation ts largely. reponsible 
1 this ngw outlook for the hard of 
hearing and is worthy of the support 


have 


leagues: 
them. 


that will enable it to broaden its fields 
of service.”’ 


Hamilton High-Spots 
Readers and) subscribers of “Ube 
Canadian’! will all be glad to know 
that our good old friend and teacher 
Mir. Stewart has been: 
Lyear’s work with “'Uhe ( 
the paper of the Alma Mater « 
many of us. We, in Hamilton, hope 
tosee several columns of news items 
from other places. besides our, home 
town this year in ““ Phe Canadian” 


eS, 


| Voronto, closed during the summer 
vacation. Phe committee take pleasure 
in announce! pén 
Sunday, Septe are wel 
come. 
Rev 
| ordained at St 
| Toronto, Friday morning, June 12, 
11931, by Bishop Murray of Victoria, 
| 


our meetings re 
nber 1 3tho All 


Father bo J. MeGoey was 
Michael's Cathedral, 


B.C. at nine o'clock mass. His First 
‘Solemn High Mass was celebrated in 
| Blessed Sacrament Church on Sunday, 
\the I4th-> He has been appointed by 
| the Bishop to St. C Jare’s Parish on Sr. 


after the deat. Some of the deaf attends 
ed the ordinacon. 


A presentation for Rev, Father Me 
Goey was held at Loretto Abbey Col- 


Sales Society our beloved Revs 
Mother Columbiere. . President Jas. 
<eliy gave a brief address in which he 


McGoey, Through the “kindness of 


Rev. Mother | Matilda, 
refreshments were served 
P. Duclos, Secretary. 


superior, 


| 
| 
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A copy ot this ste of The Cana- 


dian the fh his sessiom-is sent 


tothe parents of out new pupils, 
ubseribe fdr the 

papre so ay to keep in closer ‘touch 
with the School and ats activities. No 
who has the staf his 

tea miss the 


semimonthly visit he school er, 


Off to a Good 


431 


Start 


The session o 


r, which was mstulled 


Tue Canapian 


last session, had proven to be so greatly 
beneficial that he had asked the Gov- 
ernment to provide two more of them, 
and was hopeful that his request would 
be granted in the very near future. 
An_ additional baby-grand. piano had 
also been procured, and it is the inten- 
tion that the pupils of all grades should 
have the advantage of rhythm work, 
which last session was necessarily con- 
fined to the lower classes. 


He welcomed the new pupils tothe 
school and trusted all of them would 
be happy and contented here and would 
be apt and satisfactory pupils. He 
hoped the older pupils, as in the past, 
would try to make the newcomers, 
some of whom are very young, feelas 
much at home as possible. and to be 
helpful to them in every way. 

He also wanted the pupils to remem- 
ber that this isan oral school and to use 
speech and lip-reading among them- 
| selves, as well as in the class-rooms and 
shops; and all members of the staff are, 
of course, expected to use this method 
jo! communicating with the pupils 
| Only by constant use and practice can 
| proficiency be acquired. 


| In the afternoon there was a gath- 


| ering of the teachers of the Schoui 
Jwhich Mr. Fetterly outlined some 
plans he had in mind for the improve 
Jment ot the work of the session 
| After welcoming the new. teachers, 
Miss Keeler, Miss Sweetnam and 
| Mr. Bilis, Mr. Fetterbp64nd that the 
| Depattment of Education has prac 
wally decided to make the OS D 
teacher-training course equal in. status 
second year Normal Schoo! 
. so that teachers completing 
c here will be granted a pet- 

cate. Such teachers 
ed for positions in other 
W schools 
Miss Ford lias been ap- 
y the Department, Directress 
onal Training, and wall 
\ trom the staff as re- 
Miss Fotd will have charge of 
work, also work 
whole school in cor. 
* subjects on the currcu- 
lum so that ¢ k carried on in 
every Class will dovetail with that of 
t we and below, thus assure 
al to 
whle re- 


a residential or 


inuity that Is esse 


ament of the be 


rtment wishes the «chool 
) stress physical training, soit is the 


t's purpose to have a re- 
hysical 

carried on, 
who ha 


w there are several 


purse ot 


mp 
duneven, has 


always 


nthe vicinity 


Fetterly said he wanted every 
of the staf to stress speech 
. for itis only by con- 
+ both in and out of the 


ass-rooms, that 


iency can ke 
secured, and the habitual use of speech 

vement 
the ability to use correct language. 


will also result in a great imp 


fent announced that 


h retired trom ac- 
ve duty as a teacher, had been rez 
tated b r 


He would also 


porntment 


carry on general publicity 


wut the Province, ot 


re is great need. The wh 


ig asked to assist in this, 


Publicity Committee tu cooperate with 
Mr. Stewart Any news 
ter that om 


other mat 
nemb 


readers of The Canadian or use 


‘ 
propaganda purposes, they are request- 
ed to hand to any member of the 
committee, or to Mr. Stewart, who 
will make use of all suitable material. 
Mr. Fetterly wanted the teachers to 
cfectively continue to carry on the 
Junior Red Cross work, which had 
proven to be so beneficial tothe health 
of the pupils. “here were no cases 
‘of serious illness last session and he 
hoped this gratifying condition would 
prevail throughout this term. The 
most. important thing any teacher can 
impart to the pupils is to teach them 
how to live, how best to promote and 
retain their physical and moral vigor 
and welfare, as well as their mental 
development. To promote interest in 
the Junior Red Cross movement and 
to assist in giving effect to its rules 
and admor he purposed to ap- 
point a Diet Committee to act with the 
Matron in the selection of a properly 
balanced menu, ensuring the necessary 
varicties of vegetables and fruits in their 
seasons in order that the pupils shall 
be well nourished. “This committee, 
the members of which are Miss Daly, 
Miss Deannard, Miss Hegle and Mr. 
| Cunningham, should meet at least 
once a week to discuss the menu and 
ake suggestions. “This was no re- 
ction on anyone, but just a means 
tor securing cooperation and the best 
possible heaith conditions. 


All of the members of the Academ~ 


Schwol tor the Deaf have returned to 
continue their good work except Miss 
James and Mr. Stewart, who have 
been placed on the superannuation 
list, and Miss Squeir, who was mar- 
in August. ‘Their’ places have 
: taken by three experienced and 
ful public school” teachers, 
d Sweetnim of Belleville, 
Miss H. Keeler of Trenton, and Mr. 
C. bilis, of South Mountain. ‘Th 
greatly increased attendance has ne- 
cessitated the subsequent: employment 
of an additional teacher, Miss Dora 
Christie Trenton, who has had 
several years’ successtul experience in 
public school work 


Mr Mortice, instructor of shoe- 
making, has also been retired, his 
successor being Mr “Thos. “Vruman, 
of Toronto, who has had nearly a 
year’s experience as an instructor in 
the Foronto Junior Vecational School 

It is the wish of the superintendent 
and staffthat all of the pupils of the 
school should wear standard uniforms, 
and last session the following were de- 
cided upon:. For the girls, blue skirt 
and white middy trimmed with blue. 
Vhe senior boys are asked to wear 
khaki shirts and corduroy. trousers, 
with sweater coats in O.S.D. colors; 
for small boys, khaki shirts, khaks or 
corduroy bloomers or knee pants and 
pull-over sweaters in O.S.D. colors, 
with stockings to match. For the con- 
venience of parents any or allof these 
can bought at the school at very mod- 
erate prices A large number of @ 
and boys are already wearing these 
costumes, and the general effect is very 
pleasing 

Phe School colors are navy blue 
and gold 


We greatly miss. Murray Brigham 
who had been so long with usand was 
so clever a student and so exemplary a 
boy. Murray passed the High School 
Entrance Examination here, his papers 
| being highly commended by the Board 
of Examiners. He took the first. and 
second year High School course at this 
School, then returned last year and 
took the third year course at the Belle- 
ville High School, his work being 
highly commended by the staf. He 
Wrote on tive subjects, and assed on 
all of them, taking two first and two 
second class honors and one credit. 
We heartily congratulate him. 


te teaching staff of the Ontario | 


Cuykendall—Fetterly 

An interesting marriage was sol. 
emnized very quietly on Tuesday, 
Aug. 18th, at the residence of the 
bride's parents, Belleville, of Muriel, 
daughter of the Superintendent and 
Mrs. H. B. Fetterly of the Ontario - 
School for the Deaf,-to Mr. Trevi 
Rhys Cuykendall, M.S. of Corneil 
University, son of Mr. and Mrs.! 
F, Cuykendall’ of Denver, Colorad:. 
Rev. Robert Hall, M.A., Minister of 
John’ Street United Church, offic 
iated. The ceremony was performe: 
on the spacious lawn under in 
arch beautifully decorated with 
evergreens and golden and white 
gladioli. 

“The bride, givenin marriage by her 
father, looked very lovely in a gown 
of old gold point d’esprit with large 
drooping hat of antique\ straw, and 
matching shoes and mittens. She 
carried a bouquet .of talisman roses 
Miss Jean Fetterly, sister of the bride 
and her only attendant, wore a frock 
of deep blue polka dot net with a hat 
of lacey straw, mittens and slippers to 
match, and carried an arm bouquet of 
delphiniums. — Mr.’ Gail Brewington, 
M.A., of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, was groomsman. ‘The 
wedding music was played by Mass 
Jean Nesbitt of Ottawa, and after the 
ceremony, Mrs. Roy Everts of Moose 
Jaw sang. 

Following an informal reception, 
the bride and groom left by motor for 
their wedding trip and on their return 
they were guests at the bride's parents 
home for two or three weeks. 


On Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
Sept. 15th, Mr. and Mrs. Fetterly ani 
Miss Jean Fetterly were delightful'y 
At Home to the members of the 
School staff and other friends, to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuykendall. 

Dr. Muriel Cuykendall isthe 
medical adviser of women at Co: 
nell University and a graduate of ‘I 
ronto University. Mr. Cuykendall, « 
graduate of the University of Denver 
Colo, , is teaching at Cornell Univers 
ty, Ithaca, N.Y. 

We all heartily congratulace th 
groom on winning so charming a brid 
and the bride on having so worthy 
husband, and extend to them 01), 
very best wishes for along, happy ar 
Properous life together. 


“Rich ‘may their guerdon be, 4 
bounteous store, 

Full measure, pressed “down aii 
running o'er,"" 


The organization meeting of th 
O.S.D. ‘Teachers’ Association 
held on Wednesday afternoon, Sep! 
16, when the following tafficers wer 
clected for the coming 5 Ho: 
Presidents, Mr. Fetterly, M¥. Camp 
bell and Mr. Stewart; President, M: 
Blanchard; Vice-President, Ms 
Burt; Secretary ‘Treasurer, Miss 
Cartoll. “The officers for last yeas 
were: Miss Deannard, President 
Miss Handley, Vice-President; Mr 
Blanchard, Secretary Treasurer, fo 
whose efficient services a,hearty vot: 
of thanks was given by the Association 


On account of the pressure of work 
at the beginning of the session ani 
the amount of space required for the 
opening proceedings, the report of the 
Convention of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf has been held over. The 
October 15th issue will be-a specia 
Convention Number, a copy of which 
will be sent to every member of the 
Association and other deaf persons 
whose names and addresses we can 
obtain. Our readers are requested to 
| send us the namesand addresses of any 
| deaf friends to whom they would like 
‘a copy of the paper to be sent. 


Ontarlo Association of the Deaf 


OFFICERS, 
Hox, Paxstpmt Gko. F. Sraw aur, Belleville 
Hox bexT. HARRY. K. GkooMs, TonoxTo 
(aettinas, Nonsas Gi wow. Hastirox 
siCheerany JONN CROUGH, WALKERY ILI 
THKARCRER «+ Cites. A. Rvax. Woopsrock 
ern alee Lestat 
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Scnoot Morro: ‘*The greatest he 


piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Daniel Raymond Coleman, 
M.A. 

The death of D. R. Coleman, 
M.A., our Teacher Emeritus on Sept. 
25th, closes the first chapter of the 
history of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, he being the last survivor of the 
original staff. Mr. Coleman was born 
in Washington, D.C., on March 12 
1840, his father being then the act- 
ng_Assistant Postmaster-General of 
the United States. His home town was 
,Concord, North Carolina, where he 
was brought up and received his pri- 
mary education. He graduated from 
the University of North Carolina with 
the degree of M.A. He studied law 
nll the Civil War broke out, through- 
out the whole of which he served. 
\t the close of the war he taught in a 
tree school for two years, and then 
iccepted a position as teacher on the 
'eaf and Dumb Institution at Raleigh, 

Awhich Dr. WI. Palmer was the 

‘rincipal, where he served for three 
years, When Dr. Palmer was appoint- 
vd tothe superintendency of the Ont- 
sto Institution, which opened in 1870, 
ne brought Mr .Coleman with him, 

nd he remained on the staff ull his 

ctirement in 1922, having taught the 
teat for fifty-five years, fifty-two of 

vhich_ were in this School. He was a 

opular, highly esteemed and efficient 
cacher, and did much to build up 

nd maintain the high standard of the 
vork done here. 

The interment took place on Friday, 
ne bearers being Messrs W. J. Camp- 
cll and Geo. F. Stewart, of the 
).S.D. Staff, Col. V nton, and 

\ 3 tezl. J. W. Cook 
nd J. B. jay. The service was 
onducted by Rev. R. Hall, Pastor of 
ohn St. United ‘Church, to which 

Mr. Coleman belonged, and where 
he had formerly served for many years 
4s choir leader arid Sunday School 
Superinténdent. Among the floral 
tributes was pillow from the O. S. D. 
Staff and a wreath from ‘Vhe Ontario 
Association of the Deaf. 

The Belleville Ontario- Intelligencer 
paid the following glowing editorial 
tribute to Mr. Coleman as man and a 
citizen, which we have pleasure in 
reproducing: 

* Professor D. R. Coleman, who died 
at the great age of ninety-one years, was 
one of the mast interesting of men. His 
was a personality which was warm and 
vibrantand made a man meeting him, 


at once a friend. One who fought in | school opened, and is sull goanes to} 
je yas al 


his twenties with’ the Confederate 


forces of the United States against the ‘clever pupil, with a rare command of ; 


Mr. Coleman was one whom many 
delighted to honor. He ‘filled no 
small place in the city’s life. He had 
wide interests and possessed more than 
usual fitness, and training forthe pusts 
he filled. He left the city richer for 
his presence. : 

In him Bellevillians caught some- 
thing of the delightful flavor of the 
Old. South,” where person: i 
dividuality, and = reigned su- 


preme. . 
Brilliant, aie Pwien the zest of life 


and the love of his fellowmen, he was. 
Ic has been something for many hereto 
have known Prof. Coleman. 

But there is another 
which is felt throughout the world— 
that is the world of the deaf, who re- 
ceived instruction under him. A large 
measure of the advance which the 
deaf interests have had is due to the 
veal of Mr. Coleman and his assoc- 
sates. Brought here from the United 
States in 1870 when the Institute of 
the Deaf and Dumb was opened, he 
was able to compensate through the 
training he gave others, the land of 
his birth for its contribution in him to 
Canada, 


A soldier, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a friead has passed, after having made 
the way clearer and better for his 
temporaries and for succeeding gener- 
ations. 


ne 


Mr. Aaron Sweet, M. PLP. of 
Winchester, an intimate friend ot our 
Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly, was a 
welcome guest at his home on the 
loth ult, and also, for a short time, at 
the social gathering of the members 
the Staff that afternoon. 


Hearty “congratulations, in which 
‘The Canadian joins, are being stiw- 
ered upon Mr. Blanchard who has 
graduated from Queen's University 
with the degree of Bachelor ot Arts. 
He is not only a clever student, a good 
sport anda very capable teacher, but 
is also a prince of good fellows, sans 
peur and sans reproche, and he enjoys 
the admiring esteem of everyone atthe 
O.S..D., as well as the host ¢ 
friends he has made in Believille, 
where he has always taken a very 
active interest in church work, and in 
the Y. M. C. A. and other local ac- 
tivities. M.S. Blanchard, B A. ,~-that 
sure looks good, andyagain we extend 
our felicitations. 


Mr. Lally has been elected Pr 
of the Holy Name Society ass 
with St. Michael's Church. “This is 
the largest organization of men in 
Belleville, comprising some six hur 
dred members. It is an honor wortlii- 
ly bestowed, and we congratulate Mr 


Lally on this evidence of his influence | 


iff the contidence 
The primary pufpose 


and popularity, a! 
reposed in him. 
of this S 


every - member being pledged never to) 


swear or blaspheme or ‘use irreverently 
any names or utles of the Trinity 
There surely is great need for organiz- 
ed education and propaganda along 
this line, for this is one of the most 
common, most shocking, most’ sense- 
less, most inexcusable of all sins. 


Stanley Powell, of Brantford, w 
struck by a train and severely but not 
seriously injured a few: days before 


his bed in the hospital 


obligation | 


‘ociety is to promote reverence, | 


He will return just as soon 
as he has recovered sufficiently to do 
so. ' 


| Mr. Alex Morrice, who for the last 
129. years had been instructor of shoe- 
|.making at this School, has been placed 
(on the Superannuation list. Atthe close 
| of the session he was presented by the 
staff with a beautiful gold-headed cane 
The presentation was made by Mr. 
Fetterly, who eulogized Mr. Morrice’s 
long, faithful and efficient service in 
| his department of the school work. Mr. 
| Morrice suitably acknowledged the gift 
Land gave some interesting reminiscen- 
ces ot the early days of the Institution, 
“he, then a boy attending school, being 
{present at the ‘laying of the corner 
stone of the old main-building. 


The members 
Comm 
ton, pres 
ham who w 
term. The 
and we fe 
i terest of sport is not wasted 

eciated, 
gue has been forn 
played 
irly evenly matched 
real strugyle fo: the 


{ the boys’ Athletic 
© met and elected Mr. Strat- 
ent, relieving Me, Cunning 

sin charge during the past 
ook a real live interest 
sare that any time spent 


The 
which» 
championship 


& Adieu to Miss James 


As cuted elsewhere, Miss Ada James | 


was placed onthe superannuation. list 
at the end of fast session. When 
sch ed she returned, as usual, 


with the Se “Thomas pupils, to. pack 
up and remove her belongings, and she 
spent,sevetal davs here asa very wel- 
st. On Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. loth, she was entertained 
by the staff at a pleasant social func 
during which she was presente 
ase alr. I 


com. 


a beautiful dressing. 


who made the presentation, 
nto the great esteem in 
Miss James was held by every 
O.S. D., and to their ap 
‘on of her long and. faithful 

and he extended his very 


nd hap- 
( 


h 
wishes for her future welf 
ess. He hoped she would 0 


come back to visit them and assure 
her of a hearty welcome 
Miss James, who was taken 
cely by surprise, expressed h 
iation of the lovely gift, and 
«© kind expressions of regard. She 
would greatly value it, not only fas its 
ntrinsic worth butalso as a reminder, 
y were necessary, of the many 
y years she had spent he: c 
© staff of the O. S. D. She wished 
h ang hapy all, and ever 
reasing prosprrity-to the School 
Misses Irene Stoner and EdrieKin- 
sella, on behalf of the girls of the 
School, then presented Miss James 
with a beautiful pair of gloves as a tok- 
enof their affection and re 
Miss James was born at St. Helters, 
| Jersey Channel and came to 
| Canada when aye. 
| deaf when five years ofage as a res. 
fan attack of scarlet fever. Her 
| parents took great care to retain her 
yeech and teach her lip-reading. She 
jcame to this Schoo! when ten years of 
jage and graduated in seven vear> 
jing 90 per cent in het ex.tur 
standing first in a class of ninet 
She spenta year as 


com- 


steat 


ness f 


a 
upils. 


| of a deaf child in ( 


appointed toa position onthis sta 
| which position she held for thirts 
| years : 

Miss James was always a 
ood fellow,”” radiating happi 
good-cheer, and was remarkably clever 


at impersonation in the fine pantom- 
imic entertainments put on in the days 
of yore, and we doubt if any profess- 
ional actress ever surpassed her in her 
characterization of Topsy in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and other humorous 


and often wery dull ‘pupils, she was 
remarkably resourceful, especially. in 
handwork, and her class-room was 
‘always beautifully decorated with their 
productions. Toa greater extent than 
any other member: of the staff, she 
has seemed fie an integral part of 
the School, Which for fogy-six years 
was her home, and she will be greatly 
missed by usall. Also, to a degree sur- 
passed by none, she enjoys the con- 
fidence, esteem’ and good will of the 
deaf of Ontario, in whose best wel- 
fare she has always been dfeply inter- 
ested. 


‘he Winnipeg Conventicen 
Nineteen members of the Staff of the 
| Ontario School for thé Deaf attended 
the Winnipeg Convention — a very 
creditable representation surely. Fol- 
| lowing arethe names of those who went 
in-cars: Mr. Fetterly, who was ac- 
| companied, by his daughter, Miss Jean 
| Fetterly; Mr. and. Mrs. Blanchard, 
| Misses Ford, Deannard, O' Connel 
‘Lally, and Nurse, and Messrs Lally, 
'Clate and Stratton ‘The following 
| went by boat and tran: Mr. Wan; 
‘naMaker, Misses Handley, Cass, 
Daly, Code and ‘Totton, and Mr. 
ordon. Miss Handley was accam- 
hied by her mother. They all great- 
ly enjoyed the Convention, as well as 
the trip there and back, and tound 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodwell to be ideal 
hosts. In a subsequént issue of The 
will appear some impres- 
the Convention as narrated by 


some of those who atteaded. 
Thoinp$on Squier 


Dignity atid charm charactefized the 


lovely mid-summer wedding held in 
King Street United Church [rénton, 
ou sust 1, when Mary 


cider daughter of Mrs.J 
Gatchell Squier, was married so Wil- 
ham J. ‘Thompson, youngest son of 
tr and Mrs. James R. ‘Thompson of 


Voronto, ‘The ceremony was conduct- 
ed by Rev. A. E. Jones, pastor of the 
church, before chancel, banked 

th glad santhemums apd 


ferns, whil 
profusion of these 


Roses and 
e guest pews. 


lowers 


baby’s breath marked 
Promptiy at 2.30 o'clock the lovely 
de entered the church with her 
ather, who gave her in marriage. Her 
exquisite gown: 6f white satin fell ip 
graceful folds to the floor and the 
bodice was fashioned with long, tight- 
ing sleeves, while a soft fold of the 
material draped from the waist-line in 
the back. Her. tulle veil was arranged 
in Dutch cap effect with ros* point 
The t bouquet of Ophelia 
ind orchids was showered with 

y-of-the- val and she wore the 
groom's gift, a beautiful white gold 
watch. “Miss Gertrude Rathbun made 
a charming bridsmaid in a gown of 
pink net over pink taffeta, jacquette of 
taffeta, picture haf of pink mohair 
trimmed with a bow of delphinium 
blue velver, blue “shoes and pink-mit- 
tens. Her bouquet was of Premier 
roses and forget-me-nots, Upto the end 
of last session miss Squier was a greatly 
esteemed teacher in this School, and 
just before school closed the staff 
presented her with an assortment of 


characters. Asa teacher of very young - 


solid: silver cutlery asa token of their» 


regard and a memento of her assoc 
jation with the School, and all unite 
in extending to Me and Mrs. Thomp- 
wishes for their welfare 
and happiness. Vhey reside at 318 
* Davisville Road, Toronto. 


son their be 


eae 


“Thank you” 

“Did you observe that boy who 
just went our?’’ the druggist asked as 
he was wrapping a parcel for acust- 
omer. “He came in a few moments 
ago while I was behind the prescription 
glass. Of course, when the door open- 
ed, 1 came\out to sce if I could do 
anything for him. He paid no atten= 
tion to me, however, but walked over 
to our private phone—not the pub! 
phone, where a fee is charged—and 
spent three or four minutes at the 
instrument. When he was through, 
he looked neither to the right nor the 
left, but walked straight out of the 
door. Notone word of thanks for the 
favor received, not even a word of 
recognition. 

“You would be surprised to know: 
how many men and women and boys 
and girls are just like him. ‘The 
telephone is used perhaps fifty times 
a day and a word of thanks for the 
favor rare that 1am almost sur- 
prised when | hear it 

“Weshandle stamps, too, just forthe 
convenience of out customers. Fre- 
quently I stop in the midst of prescrip- 
tion work to weigh a letter or parce}, 
and to deal out the necessary stamps 
Vor thisservice, also, there is seldom 
any ret Wherea’ Thank y 
ts heard, it ts more to be from a 
working man or negro than from those 
who have been bro inthe more 
cultured homes. * 


ynition 


“The other day a ifteen came 
in called out, “Gue me ten 
nWos Tr was a litle too much. 1 


thought that the bov who made such 


a demand would forget the “Thank 
you tac} so L simply ignored hin 

A litle later his father came to me, 
very angry, and demanded my re 


for refusing to want I ask- 
ed him if he would permit the boy to 
call on his mother for services, forget- 


Thank 


on bis son 


tig to say, and 


you,” 
hen [told him the manner of the 
mand for 
“He thanked 
nto the 


for calling his 
Esidently he 


m 


ter 
ed tu hisson when he went home, 


never fo 


i“ Vhank you" 
purchase or asks a 
of the t 


his 


ts 


when 
1 
st little friends 1 


customer, aibprised 


n’s complaint, resdlved t 


own words ¢ lly 
When the conductor on the street- 
car handed hima tras » he sand, 
“’Phank you" 

The conductor looked startled; 
dol didn’ z updersta bs 
word was repeated 

Was the reponse, ** you're 


we 


Excu but 
to heating soft words 


Tam sure 
not used 
like those 

The passenger alighted at the post- 
office 
windows Tt was just 
when the Ferks e all burdened by 
reason of the extra work 

Jushahead at the same window was 
a young who found tault be- 
cause for a moment she fancied a 
mistake hadebeen made in her change 

The clerk answered her sharply 

Wh down two cents, he 
received astamp, and. said, “hank 


you 
The bu 
remark, 
Pye heard 
Into an office building the observer 
next found his way 
When he had nidd 


We're 


and went to one of the stamp- 


before Christmas, 


woman 


lerk 
1, that’s the best word 


ed a moment to 


tothe top floor 


he stepped out,and sind, Thank 
you 

he boy grinned, and said, ‘‘wel- 
come, boss 

The Jaw yer at whose door the visitor 


sought admission a he re- 


furned -at once to the eles ator-shat, 


S HObin; s¢ 


he continued 


But the elevator was there. 


everyone had eaten at least a fraction 


boss," the boy greeted him, “because | every! ‘ F : 
1 saw you going down the corridor to | of his length in corn it was noticed 
7, and Iwas most | 


' 


that the moon was full, thé bay was 
calm, the lights of the bridge were 
trung like a necklace on-black velvet 
and — and — and —, in short, the 
overhanging willows framtd a picture 
to remember. 

More wood was brought. The fire 
blazed higher. The extra cheer, or 
maybe it was the baton of a song lead- 
er, started the company singing. 
trio on a log voluntecred several in- 
spiring numbers. About the time all 
the old favourites had been vocalized, 
a procession was observed weading its 
way into the fire-circle. Leading the 
fle was the “Chancellor” carrying a 
large rolled document. 
him) one carried a dark cloak of some 
kind. A tnird had a mortar board, 
“But my experience is not unique,’ From the far side of the circle Mr. 
“Just to-day 1 was Blanchard edged closer with an expec- 
reading an editorial note ina af tant look and smiled his anticipation of 
national ctreulanon which for years abig joke onsomebody Suddenly he 
has conducted a bureau of information felt the focus of some forty pairs of eyes 
for its readers. Let me read you and at the same moment that he turned 
extract, which | cut out: to get “anywhere out of here’ Mr. 
Let Fetterly’s voice rang out, ‘Melvin 
courtesy of asin Thank you’ ter Scott Blanchard’ nd forthwith M 
a service Conscic Iris, ly SB walked veluctantly into the fire- 
amazing to anyone sitting ina positon light and flashlight and stood waiting 
of granting favors, how seldom cour. whateverthe next five minutes might 

c 


Mr.B—"s doo: 
sure he wasn't in. 

That “Thank you'’ 
interest! 

‘That evening the observer was talking | 
to a minister who almost daily receiv- | 
ed letters from total strangers who | 
sought information as to nicthods of 
church work, or advice various 
emergencies. “‘Isn't ita tax to an- 
swerall these inquiries?” the minister 
was asked. 

“Yes, it docs take much of my time” 
was the reply. “‘But 1am glad to do 
it in the hope tha: I may -help as many 
as pussible. But 1 do wish my corres: 
pondents would be more appreciative, 
Not one in fifty writes to say “Thank 
you’ for my answer 


surely paid good 


us ocea aw 


ouly 


disch 
In one minute he 
the graduation gown of Univer- 
In the next the ‘Chancellor 

J unrolled a large ‘diploma’ and was 
reading therefrom the degrees hestow- 


of acknowledgment is 4 
pted 


atter case wher 


tesy 
tor 
known « 
difficult.a 
empioyed to secure informa 
to nothing of the 


an 


freely was dressed in 


service ry 
fe 
ion 
n Shed h, 


mater 


arduous inve sity 


for, say 


expense sometinies involved, only ‘to ed on Mr. Blanchard in recognition of 
have the information. received ay a. the honor he had heaped of the school 
matter of course without ever the assing,the course and receiv- 


slightest acknowledgement. — [tw degre 


B.A. from Queen's 
seem shat the housands fe 


re th 


werfal 
4 


SD. must bea 
judging from the won 
such heavy 


to ask, w 
ready ty say 


Iris 


Vhank you"* ere 


a me! 


clieve that it isn fees’ it dispases of 


nes ase PhD NIG. CO. D., 
Burp AP MACCATN CORI G) WP S.. 
ist LWW, LOLUL Thee ate 
edit ¢ Was Appropriately signed: and geotes 
inform ly led with 
wou! a kitchen she suspect 
ask worth wh the whole afairwasimpromptu. The 
that makes a “"Virank you’ come so {their real 
hard to some folks yygratulanons to Mr 


he Bache 


The Corn Roast 
By Our ¢ na 


tion over, the cncle 
Linguistic 


deployed and retormed around the ire 


Artist 


The soc 


and cal 


ace in the living-room 
brought 


Whether it 


vnimittee 


coffee 


come an ins} t id everybody was ver social indeed. 
merely the mem roughly | Now the person most responsible for 
Gombtime, inany ca shes |the happy time was Miss Panter, so 
amounting almost tu Sere Va- lunanimously they called her ta the 
nously expressed on 4 of the floor and sang, “Vor 


stons since schyol 


MM 
it was “Miss James 
Lang Syne.’ And 


Jolly Good Fellow Thea 
turn for “‘Auld 
cerely they sang 


is green enough set 
will soon be tov 


just right.” " These and Hor every will miss “Jimny” from 
joated round the A 
ted round the h | the parties and from the general come 
down the aisle of the band yo of the school 
per hh. Imiost re 5 i 
whisper hag almost 1 Now usually an account of any party 


ol J er, whic as i 
{a prayer, which was ¢ dcnd just here but at this annual 
ya lettered | corn-toast the fun is not over till the 

carved an inotation to | dishes are washed. “lhe puint for the 


acorn roast at Miss Ws i 


ladies is that the men do the dishes. 


on the bay shore 


Nora ‘fem’ dares come closer than the 
Fea- | |e And always the 
gay lads cheer themselves up with the 
When it runs out th 
sent something with even less tune 
ans old werds. Te argument is 
that the dishes must be clean, for look 
They must be dry, 


The socttl committee of 1 


Asso 


bh of a tea-towel, 


old song. 


lantern, to 
nehtcof-way. 
the farmhouse and 


steed at the 


wheeled up th past.) atthe dish-water 


taxie the | for feel the teatowels. Certain it is 

ate fo - The Willows bodyocares. Phe main thing is 
Behind the Cottage the {ip vus time was had by all. 

cars i ke the home + 

Saturday lothe living: coed 

4 Broup: Wus Seated quietly tall Our Sole Solo Flier 

Inthe kitchen there was d, Mr Ko Payne,ss 


Mysterious undert 
the 
rendezvous, thi 


tion 


from essing=roon The inva 


Following 


‘ville, a member of the composi g 


,room staff of The Border Cities 
made flying history Thursday, when 
he made his first solo flight at Walker 
Airport. So far as is known, he is 
the first. person without hearing or 
specch ever to fly a plane alone. 

“Mr, Payne has. been receiving 
instruction under ‘Capt. F. G. M. 
Sparks, pilot instructor at the local i\r- 
port, for some time past. His fine 
solo was made after approximately {| 
hours of dual instruction. 

“Deprived throughout his lifetine 
of hearing and speech, Mr. Payve 
wentheforea special medical board 
when he applied for flying instruction 
His application was’ approved, and 
assurance was given that he will be 
eligible fora private pilot's license as 
soon as he qualifies. 


Capt. Sparks stated today that he 
had beg an apt pupil despite his hand- 
icap. His solo flight: “Thursday was 
carried out well, the student. showing 
1 skill in handling his craft. 


Eddie was one of the finest. pupils 
that ever graduated from the. S. 1D). 
and was afterwards oar instuctor of 
printing for one oF two years, giving 
very satisfactory service. We will ex. 
pect to see his plane drop. graceful'y 
dowiron our campus some nice das, 
and he isassured of a cordial welcome, 


Good Propaganda Work 
The foliowing appreciative lever 
peared in a recent issue of ‘The 
Border-Cities Star: 
Editor, Vhe Border Cities Star, 
Sir: [should be very grateful if sou 
would give this letter some space 
your Letter Box, 


1 would like to brig tothe notice ot 
pacents and guardians the existence ot 
a uly wonderfal school. 

Our Social Service~ Guild 
comes across people with children wh 
have detective hearing and necause 
the sacrifice and heartaches they ke: 
er children at home, not real, 
that they are depriving theirloved on + 
of their rights 


ofte 


I have two childgen attending 
Ontario School for the Deaf, a4 
words cannot tell of the happiness »\¢ 
teel now that our daughters are at let 
adle to speak to us and understand 

Itbreaksour hearts co part with thes 
cach year, but we know itis for th’ 1 
rcement and as the years go ¥ 
we realize we owe a debt of gratin © 
tothe staff of this school for the ¢ ¢ 
and considecation they have given, 
only our children, but hundreds 


others Kathleen EF. Pr. 
We appreciate Mrs. Pratley's 
marks She is always on the look 


for deaf children who are not attend): £ 
school, and has been the direct or 
dizect means of getting several pu; 
td attend the O. S. D who otherw 
might not have done so. Wew 
that all parents would follow her lau 
ample. 


ads 


able ¢ 


A vacuum flask is a glass vessel wi 
double walls, the space between whic 
is evacuated. She only junction of the 
walls is at the neck of the vessel. [tis 
also known as the Dewar vessel after 
Sir James Dew 
““Phermos'’ flask is a propriet 
dame applied to a form piotected by 
metal casing. Uhe approximate vacuu? 
between glass walls is practically a non 
conductor of heat and radiation is re- 
duced to a minimum by silvering the 
Whiere flask is subject to rough 
metal has been substituted) for 
more efficient 


its inventor, 


wlass 
us. 
glass, bot the latter ist 


material, 


~:s auxiliaries to happiness beauty, imagi- 


” see the sacrament of nature! “Youcan | 


The Romance of Common- 
place Things 


The poetry that has spring for its 
theme is often crude and common- 
place enough, - but at least it is an at- j 
tempt to. express three very valuable | 


nation, and wonder; for without these 
fife would be barren, and even human | 
relationships crude and primitive. Life 
is often drab to us because we are 
blind, and when we are blind, we can- 
not admire, and when we cannot 
admire, we cannot enjoy. 

T am writing this as the thunder 
roars and the lightning flashes and the 
strong young shoots are drinking in 
the lifegiving rain. The woods are 
being clothed with billions of leaves, 
marvelous in structure. 

What beauty opens to him who can 


reel off the seven wonders bt the 
world readily; but not seven, but 
seventy times seventy hundred wonders 
meet you and me ina single day, 
only we can see them and feel the 
thrill of theirromance. Look at ‘leaf 
onatreeand see the green thing with 
‘atracery of stem and veins that no artist 
could hope to reproduce and which 
no power of earth could manufacture 

When you awake in the morning 
the light is) streaming in on you 
through the window; the source of 
that light is ninety-three millions 
miles away and it took it only eigh 
minutes to travel to this earth. Look 
out your window and you may see a 
robin on your lawn He seems 4 
casual stranger, but) the naturalist 
tells us that the same bird will re- 
turn tothe same place year after 
though he has traveled hundreds ot 
milesin the meantime. Asthe scientists 
tellus, “that wonderful little creature 
the hummingbird, wings its way 
through the aif and returns within a 
week of the time when he made his visit 
last spring’ —another great wonde 

Look at a blade of grass and ali the 

profusion of the vegetable kingdom 
Vhink of the law of gravitation by 
which water seems to descend, and 
then think of what some one has said, 
“There is more water pumped up the 
capillary tubes of the vegetable. world 
none day than falls over Niagara 
Fallsinone year."" Pick upa feather 
and think of what a wonder it ts. Al- 
tred Russel Wallace has declared that 
a single feather trom aheron’s wing 
contains more than a million parts. 

Step a moment and learn from the 
ant. Watch as it hurries acrass the side- 
walk. If you could watch that little crea- 
ture that can carry: many times its own 
Weight and trace itto its home, you 
would be amazed at its intelligence, 
provision, and prevision. Among oth- 
er things you would get_a lesson on 
sociology more valuable than a whole 
library on the subject. You would find 
perfect organization, true democracy, 
all for each and cach for all. One 
can easily see why a writer sad, °C 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise “" 

Last night, as 1 was mowing the 
lawn, [saw a firetly. — r titted in and 
out among the trees emitting its light; 
but that light is uniques-a_ puzzle to 
ocientists—for it is light without heat, 
which is unlike any other light’ we 
know of in the world. 

Do you love the sunset in all its 
beauty and loveliness? What a wonder 
itis!” It makes our hearts tender and 
our spirits alert. Do you stop long ¢- 
hough to get the benefit of its ministry? 

How about the stars and the planets 

the heaven? _ Do you have aspeak- 
ing acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of the blue sky of night time? Ordo 
you refuse to have fellowship with your 
neighbors above? 

An old mill worker in Pittsburgh and 
his wife lived in poverty but beauty, 


year, 


Tue CaNapian 


They were not blessed with 
ren~During the day the man would 
work in the mill and at night he and 
his wife would watchthe stars. By his 
skillful hand, he was able to make a 
wonderful lens, which, | am told, Dr. 
Millikin said was-neariy perfect. And 
so through this lens, the mill worker 
and his wife looked into the soul of the 
heavens. Be 

Death called him on, and his last 
words were: ‘'I have studied the stars 


| too long and learned to love them too 


much to be.afraid to die. He who 
has such fellowship, has had romance 
with commonplace things, 

And so we might.go on to mention 
wonder on wonder; but I wish only to 
emphasize the necessity for, and pos- 
lity of, enjoymen he common- 
place things by keeping. your eyes and 
soul open. Then you will make the 
great discovery that the world is a ro- 
mantic place and that there is no such 
things as commonplace things to the 
discerning eye, “The commonplace is 
the result of being half alive ina world 
that is teeming with life Itis indeed 
rtunate that we rush along at high 
speed in metor cars, happy only that 
we are getting there, or walk through 
the woods only as a means of getting 
where we want to “TL would rather 
live tn a cottage,” said Ruskin, “and 
wonder ateverything, than live in War- 
wick Castle and wonder at nothing 
Most of us cannot in Warwick 
Castle, but Warwick Castle is a thing 
lime and stone only. We can all live 
in another castle fairy 
palace not built with where 
sature unfolds her loveliness and scems 
to beg usto look, listen, 
Anally discover that the voice of nature 
is th ce of God 


a wonderful 
hands 


enjoy and 


oN 


Rhythm Work 
Tn Miss Ford's article on Rhythm 
Work in the Jubilee Edition, an un- 
typographic rather 
portiol 


error 


the artic so 


ce it correctly below” In 
rth appearing 
nd time in view of the import. 


We rep 


any Case it is well) w 


aid value of these rhythin exercises 
One of the most 

of schoul uctisity at the present time 

the rhythm work By 

mear 

the general des 


erest 


| 
features 
| 


je tase of music as g 
lopment off our 
but ow 


them with musical 


-not music he 


saturatin: 


hen teaching them how'to express 
it ip speech and bodily movements 
Ali the pupils in the juntor 
me 
ber 
have 
rhythm work -daily, 
out of this progeamme requires 
time of one teacher devoted spects 
to this work 
cher. Eventually we hope to carry 
this work through the senior grades 
Vor some years rhythm work had | 
been done with a few pupils with very | 
| 
| 


I'part time of a secon 


te. 


fequact 


satisfactory results. The 
the piano used and the lack 
mate it necessary to lim 


a special 


teacher 
the number taking up the work. - ‘I 
acquisition of a concert grad piano 
four years ago and the subseque 

her made 


pointment of « special te. 
the present <arran 
The results of the work of the past 
four years are most gratifying 

Some of the phases of the 
taken up are: [1] Making childre 
conscious of musical vbr: y 
Distinguishing differences in vibra- 
ishing differences 


ements possible 


ons 


tions. {3} Disting 
in pitch. [4] Distinguishing accented | 
beats from unaccented beats 5 


different rhy- 


Familiarizing them wit 
thms as four four, three four, two four | 
and sixcight time ferent 
activities asa means of expressing these 
diferent rhythms such a> clapping, 


| hefworks than tt uy 


like the company he keeps 


swaying, marking time, bouncing balls, 
marching, physical exercises and drills, 
folk dances, execution of selections by 
the toy orchestra, nursery rhymes, 
dramatic plays, singing games, recita- 
tions and songs. 

I he only justification for including 
a subject as part of a course of study, 
that it will meet some need of the 
child and will help develop in him 
qualities necessary tu his physical, men- 
tal and social growth. 

The results from rhythm work we 
feel more than justify its place on the 
curriculum. In the first place it pro- 
vides enjoyment. In the second place 
it helps develop all the things we strive 
for in daily classroom work. Increased 
muscular control, more vigor, elastici- 
ty, balance and suppleness of move- 
ment than before, because all these are’ 
Necessary in the working out of the 
dances Improved posture and breath- 
ing, ma or better speech; more 
fluency more vol- 
ause in the sing- 
mes the spoken word must be 
in time with the bodily movements. 
men thymes and 

rized in half the time they 
would tak because children 
are anxious to get on.with new games 


ory, new 


Attention and concentration almost 
pertect in following the scores for the 
toy orchestra, C and the 


desire to do well because they real 


that one careless child will spoil a per- 


formance Release from selt consci- 


ousness which comes from k 
that they can doa thing well, ‘This 
was proved by the performance of our 


childr 
the st 


e 
nv 


in pubhe functions inath 
with he. children 
all catty over into the school re 

have a definitely beneficial effect on 
class work in general 


vg The Clock 


». When they 


of an hour 


exclaims the 


c the twe' 
fin anoth 


our 


» says to his mate 


t this job done bef 
1 noon.” 
Which one these workmen is the 


re likely to gar 


me, or 
mplete his jo 
snd to give 


are wante 


i conscience into 


ployee who tries 
sume wi have too 
nme on his hands, for he will be 
The lad who constantly “asks 
"What time iy it? is ve 
tobe a mere time server, with no 
hore interest it y for which 


suon 


anipulates. 
ply works 
for hint is his pay ch 
always ce 
What a pity that,men of this type 
in'tsee'that they. are the 
end of the thing. Real service’ ts 
iil of joy work loses 


a it becomes hittle better t 


wages 


thin 


iynori 


your job; 


Zyes ¢ 
clock 

Three Great Schools 
The three yreatest educators are 


Our work 


and can 


Work, Society, and Books 
+ ant essential part of ov 

se made a drudgery or a delight ac- 
carding to. our mental attitude. We 
can make it yield us great mental riches 
we can hate it and make it 4 pot- 
son that will kill success : 

ot only isa man judged Sy the 
mpatty he keeps, bur he becomes 
We may 
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seek out companions who are rich 
physically, mentally, and spiritually; 
or we may loaf with those whose lives 
breathe failure and all that militates 
against growth. Inspirational, intellec- 
tual, aspiring companions will stir the 
best in us into life. Their society 
make us desire to do a man’s-work in 
a man's way for a man’s reward. 
And no one can estimate the power 
of good books and good magazines and 
good papers. They bring usthe riches 
of the richest minds of all the past ages. 
Those of us whoflove our work 
and seckwo better it daily, who asspci- 
ate with inspirational companions, 
and who read only those books that 
are rich in ideas that make for upward 


—Buildgrs. 
ying the Game Fair 
By George Wo Tuttle 

The landlord ¢ cheerfully to his 
business tenant: who was in financial 
Itres caused by «a falling off in 
d. for the lines of goods he car: 
ried. He saidto him; “‘Justdo the best 
L always play-the game fair."" 

These words have often echoed and 
reechaed in my mind, ‘'L always play 
he game Nlust they not have 
art o'cheer into that discour- 
2 When selfishness beck- 
; Warch 


you can 


me Tsay to mysel 


now; play the game f 
Let us splay the gamé fair in. the 
home. Comfortable young folks, are 
a joy and blessing toany home. . The 
sh young 
¢ thoughts for their 
¢ thought for others 
Wy not playing 
this he peeaching 
said of 


snappy. 
ks wh 


he home, are ce: 


gaine fair. Hi 
as Pardeck Henr 
make the most 
Sue is not playing fair when she loads 
with extra’ Work. that 

ne mothers 


ason— 


erse 
pgs it may bea mother 
selfishness 


ugh- 


at burden= 
sa bless 
once bless- 
sed ty mak 
blessing that 
ssing is what We need 
htather. Op- 


father 
‘3 of the 
where more 


than in the 
> hath despised the 


\ smile, a pleas- 


estion, and 
nurders lightened. 
who. does ‘not play 
his mates will soon 
them. One of the 
aits for leadership is 
ons it has irres- 


s sWeetene 
Whe yc 


he game 


hy 


Ke 
ess is the essence of 
Note that Sir Thomas 
Pipton has always played fair, and that 
he has never been soured by defeat. 

I think it was Washington who ap- 
pointed to some position a man who 
had worked against him: politically. 
When remonstrated with forthis his 
reply was something like .this: “Look 


tthe mar 
Washington could’ rise above 
petty. issues or prejudices, and play the 
game fair. 

What about playing the ‘game fair 
with our pastor? A. bit ‘of apprecia- 
tion now and then will not harm him, 
Woy not lend both ears when he speaks 
and give him good backing by service 
in Sunday School and church, the serv- 
ice for which we are best fitted? 
When a pastor’ seves shine as he says, 
“My young people,’ there is a reason 
tort. ’Faithfulattendance, consistent 
life, willingness and usefulness, how 
they giv Beart o’ cheer to a pastor. 


case « 


sability to fill the postition."” > 


a omEnen 


eine ogre 


} 
| 
‘ 
i 
| 


= 


if I could drive a horse, I couldn't be 
late, I'd’ —— 


Star of Bethlehem 


Tt was the eve of Christinas, 


‘The snow lay: deep and white; ‘Very well,’? broke in Mr. Walker, 
Isat beside we'll make a bargain,”? 
And fook'd into the night 


And 50 it was settled that Tom was to 
help one of the men deliver every 


Theard the church bells ringing. 
T saw the bright stars shine 


Ta Cananian 


“None go just alike but each be- 
lieves hisown,*’ 

Happily it is not so; and there is a 
regulating timepiece, whose accuracy 
is unquestioned. And so it is with 
life. One doesn't have .to take the. 


afternoon, and if he was not late to | opinion of this person. or that person. 
school once during the remainder of | There is the same Old Book, A 
the year, was to be put on his own | lamp unto our feet and a light: unto 
wagon in June. ~ our path,’’ and the same Guide as of 
‘om ran most of the way home, | old. 


And childhood came again to me, 
With all its dreams divine. 


Then, as 1 listened to the bells, 
And watched the skies afar, 

Out of the East majestical 
There rose a radiant star; 


a. 


and before his mother quite real 
that he was in the room, he surprised 
her with a hug. 

“I've gota job, mother,’” he pan- 
ted 
“Tom, I can’t believe it! 

““Thave, though, but I got a lecture 
along with it. You see Mr. Walker 
took Ralph for the office, but he wants 
a driver next summer, and if I'm not 
late once’? —— 

“And youwon't be!" His moth- 
| er's face shone with the same joy that 
j beamed in. his own, 

“Indeed 1 won't, And Tom 
proceeded to give a full account of his 
interview with Mr. Walker. 

“You see, mother,"’ he explained 
carefully, “you can wear out a horse 
in no time, if you don't know how to 


Andev'ry other star grew pale 
Kefore that heav'nly’ glow; 

It seem'd to bid ine follow, 
And Les pot choose but go. 


From street to street it fed ine, 
By many a mansion tai 

In shone through dingy casement; 
On many a garret bare; 

om highland on t+ highland, 

Thro’ alleys dark and cv 

And where it shoe the darkness, 
Was flooded ali with poli. 


s forgot their sorrow, 
al mild 


Sad hea 
Rough hearts grew soft 3 


And weary little child en turned, 


An 


ed; 
wanderer 


id their s ee) ‘ 


je many 4 
Uplifted pati 
Sceming to see a 


Beyond those starr i 


‘And then mne-thought earth faded, 
Prose as borne on w 


This seems to do away with the 
false reasoning that doesn’t matter 
what one’s theory of life is if one is 
only sincere. Anne quite relied on 
her watch, but itdid matter; and so 
to-day, before deciding that only those 
who are hopelessly behind the times 
continue to hold certain old-fashioned 
ideas of conduct, wouldn't it be well 
for some of the so-called progressive 
people to take the time to investigate 
and find out upon what these uld-fash- 
ioned opinions ars really based. It 
may be that many of the things that 
they rather pityingly regard as merely 
mid-Victorian ideas, go deeper than | 
that, and are really principles uf life laid 
down by the Great Teacher. 

Such an old-fashioned virtue as self- 
sacrifice, for instance, has ceased to be 


teach the multitudes, I would not peak 


lon reciprocity, world peace, disarm. 


ament, but I would take plain religion 
‘as my lecture topic. And | venture 
to assert that I could pit myself against 
a man who is my peer, he lecturing 
on a secular topic, and I talking relig. 
ion, and I'd beat him at the box office,”” 
So Tong as-there are hearts to throb in 
this qld world, religion is going to be 
the most popular topic in the world, 
OF course, we would never think \- 
this if we accepted the pronouncements 
of the magazine writers of the day. 
With many of them, denunciation of 
the church and depreciation of religion 
form their stock in trade. : 


If Not Emphatic, Cut. it Out 
C. W. Bardeen, editor of the school 
Bulletin, uses exceptionally clear and 
vigorous English. Ina recent paper 
which he read on ‘Characteristics. of 
Good ‘English,’" Mr. Bardeen says. 
The only real teaching | ever got in 
good English came at the.end of my 
college course, and occupied less than 
ten minutes, 
I was rehearsing my commencement 
oration to Prof. Mark Bailey. ‘The 


Be! 


J the waste of ruin 


drive him. Why a horse'll do hard | 4 virtue in the opinion of many to-day. | first sentence was: ‘It is characteristic 


The press of human thin 
Above the toil f 

Above the want 
My old self and its da: 

Seem'd left on earth 


| work, and yet keep in good condition, 
| for a fellow who's good to him, while 
| the same horse will get all scrawny and 
jrun down doing the same work for 4 
}mean driver, Mr. Walker knows 
that, too, Why, he knows just every- 
thing! Of course, 1 ought to have 
| sta added 
| Tomthoughtfully, “but lin glad | fixed 
Dick's blanket. It was awfully cold 
that morning." 


Self sacrifice isn’¢ an. casy thing. 
It has never been an easy thing. In 
fact there are occasions when one's 
best friends fail to see the necessity for 
it; but whenever we hear to-day the 
challenge flung defiantly down by 
youth * stlive my own life,” we 
cannot but recall the Bible warning, 
“No man liveth to himself." 

Then there is the young man who 
is convinced that to be over-scrupu- 
lous in business is tocourt failure. Just 
what is failure? Aren't there yarious 
kinds, av well as various degrees of 
success? When one finds an indi- 
vidual who has chosen the ‘'g 
name," rather than the “‘great riche: 
and the “‘loving faver,"’ rather than | 
“stlverand gold,’ isn’ tthere something | 
within us that acknowledges, almost 
with elation, that he kas shown infin- 


| 


And enward, u 
Until it seem'd te 
Tt flash'd upon the 
And o'er the erystal sea. 
And then the gates rolled fu kuard, 
T stood where Angels trod 
Tt way the ster of Bethlehem 
Had led me up to Godt 


‘ed earlier last’ Saturday,’” 


Why It Matters 
“TL was late for the office to-day,"" 
| announced Annie Rodney, asthe fam- 
Jily assembled atthe dinner table. 
| There“ was more than a note of cha 
j xe in her tone as she went on to ex- 
| pla 


A Minute to Late 
€ 
he proudly displayed a tpyewritten let 
ter, asking him to report for duty at the 
the office on the following Saturday 
Tom‘fiad realized that he had litte 
chance, and yet his beart sank and. he 
wondered whether Mr Walker 
would have taken him. if he had been 
on time. 


tinued from Pag 


1) 


There wasn't the slighest necessity: 
for it either—[ wasup as early as usual, 
or so T thought and had allowed my- | ite wisdom in his choice after all? 
self plenty of time to make connec- |, The haunting melody of John Ox- 
|tions, but''~~she shrugged her shoul. | coham's exquisite lines comes to us 
home that night, one ot the clerks | ders with mortification of the remem. | just here. 
called hin tn, and told him that Mr. | brance—"'my watch was wrong, and| "To every soul there openeth 
Walker him. Hoping, | there you are Away, and ways, and a way: 
. fearing, wondering ‘Tom entered the And the High Soul clmbsthe High | 
office Way 
Mr And the Low Soul grapes the Low, 


| 


As he passed the tore on his way 


wished to se 


Of coutse: the family sympathized | 
) With her, for they knew that punctuality | 


Walker 


satat the desk with 


u r | Was one of the requirements parricular- 

Tom s,application spread out betore | ly stressed in that office, butthere was | ANd in between on the misty flats | 
him. “sir down, “Tom,” he said. | | The rest drift to and fro, 

mn ries t 1 | nothing to be done about it. 1B h 1 | 
: ‘ow, Low! : ey now an 11 Ot Neves pueecol the family tbat dayal ae! san es openeth | 
faye ganyane about the’ store who) and i¢ set me thinking, Perhaps that | Feather adic ae 

doesn’t get bere on time, | can't afford | i every man decideth i 


f i isthe trouble with so many people 
r school about twice a | te.day 


r I've examined your | they e 
ve some good qual- 


Mo- 


it! You're late 
week Pknow, 1 
record. But yin 
“ies that are not very co 


The Way his soul shall go." 

As a) generation we must: guard 
against moral bankruptcy. By this I 
j mean that as individuals, as families, | 


stheir watches are wrong, and | 
‘ontinue to regulate their lives by | 
them regardless of consequenices; oF, 
| to change the metaphor, their outlook 


mon. 


ther tell me that you like horses, and | gn lite is all wrong, and when Ife {2% S¥en at a aaiion we have been 
now how to take care of them gocs badly they are unwilling to. trace | Nie fecklesslyron the moral capital 
He smiled, and ‘Tom suddenly | the trouble to its real source which yudly ancestors have bequeath- 


remembered the face of the old lady at ed to us, and which has been accumu- 
her window that cold Saturday morn- 
ing. * 

“You see it’s like ths,” went on 


Mr. Walker, “‘If Ralph had been; 


Anne wight have continued to be- | £4.40 Us and » 
Weve that she was? in plenty of time | ine hrough the years, (i 
-didn’t her watch say so? Bur there |, 4 little thought will convince us o! 


were all those other occupants of the ; the debt which we owe to these same 
office to prove the contrary. The in, | 804, men and women; and should 
late, I should have known there was a| ference Was 100.obvious; and Anne be. | Senvince us also. of our obligation to 
wood reason for it, A good habit is| ing a sensible gitl aceepted the lesson, | had on to the next generation equally 
like a bank accountsou can draw on | and placed the blame where it really bes | WOMAWhile standards of thought and 
itin necessity, without loss. of reputa- | longed. But in the regulison of ones | H¥iNk. 


tion, But a bad habit ts like a bad | life, the matter is not quite so simple, |, Ehexe will be evidenced in var 
debt. A man who is in debt can’t af- } Youn 


Vs f= | Young people,yes and older people rv | {amily life, our literature, our public 
ford to do many Kind things that he'd | whose standards of life are questioned lifes and our ideals as a nation. ‘Let us 
like todo Because you have the | or condemned, are so apt to take the HEM as individuals, as. families, as a 
Feputation of being late, Tom, you | ground that their findings on certain [4U0n, build on a solid foundation, 
couldn't really afford to take the time | subjects are quite as good as those of 4 CV? the precepts of the word of God. 
to protect a horse. But since you did, | past generation, much saner and better 
| feel sure that you have the welfare | in fact,so why worry? That, however 
of a horse atheart Dr. Lewis in-|is not the point. Ione didyns hace 
forms me, too, that you are careful | somewhere a clock as perfect. asi 
driver. Now it happens that I want) humanly. possible, to. revulite lesser 
a driver, neat summer, and if you | timepieces, this matter of clocks acd 
could only get over this lazy. habit” | watches would soon be a sorry affair; 
“O Mr Walker!” Tom was. on i 


and it would be literall 
his feet, pleading for achance. “Oh, Pope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Is Religion Popular? 
After returning from an evangelistic 
trip around the world, Fred B. Smith 
declared that “‘religion is the most 
popular topic inthe world."" He goes 
ly as described by onto say: ‘If I were to start around 
the globe to-morrow and wanted to 


! Anger ts no ornament tu any man 
lic is usually a positive disfigurement. ¢ 


of the great masters of human thought, 
that their works are suggestive." 

Professor Bailey stopped me, I don't 
think you are saying that so as to express 
your meaning,” he said. ‘Try ita- 
gain."” } 

I repeated it. 

“No, [am sure that is not what you 
mean,"' he said. “Once more."’ H- 
kept me repeating the sentence over 
and over, until, as I analyzed it word 
by word, it lashed across me that [ 
should either emphasize “‘great’’ or 
omit lomitted it and realized how 
U had, strengthened the sentence. It 
took ten minutes to work out for my- 


important enuugh to be emphasized 
should be used; but [learned it, and 
it has cut out thousands of adjectives 
from what I have written since 


Anger is too Expensive 
Augustine Birrell says truthfully that 


“few mew can afford tovbe angry.” 


| In business itis often weil-migh suicidal, 


ind the man who allows his temper to 
interfere with his business dealings will’ 
find that ty one of the most costly in- 
dulgences. When we are angry we 
say things which we have no right to 
say, and things for which we are 
sorry afew minutes afterwards. Only 
the man whocan keep cool has a echt 
to expect any place of importance in 
business world. Let others rage as 
they may, the man whocan keep ¢ wl 
has a distinct advantage even in doliurs 
and cents. 

Bad temper is deadly in its effect on 

reputation. Men hesitate to follw 
the man who cannot control himslf 
when under fire, andthe man who «sn 
speak temperately when all about him 
have lost their heads is certain to win 
the profound respect of his fellows. 
Anger is too costly for a politician; 
is too expensive for a preacher; it is 
too great a risk forthe home. ~ Wher- 
ever we look, anger seems to be out of 
place, and the sooner a youth learns to 
control his temper the better it will be 
for him (or her) 
The cost in friendships of this vice 
is terrific. “here are thousands of 
sincere friendships broken up probably 
every: day by the fact that men and wo- 
men “get mad"’ and say what they do 
not mean, but for which they are (00 
proud to apologize. [fa man wants 
to keep a bear ora wildcat in the house 
he may, but he had better not presume 
to indulge in the costly luxury of retain- 
ing a bad temper. 


4 


| self the principle that no adjective not, 


- 
Published Twice a Month During the School Year at the Ontario School for the Deaf 


BELLEVILLE OCTOBER 15th, 1931 


The Twenty-first Biennial Conven- 
tion of ThoOntario Association of the 
Deaf was held at The Ontario School 
for the Deaf on June1¥-16, and was 
in every way a very successful 
and interesting gathering, greatly en- 
joyed by all in attendance. 

‘The opening. session was held on 
Saturday evening, and was devoted 


jaddress, in which he touched- on a 
number of matters of interest to. the 
} deaf,) He gave a cordial welcome and 
| grectings to all present and stressed the 
| value of these Conventions, which gave 
an opportunity for renewing old friend- 
ships, and he was sure they would all 
be benefitted by the contact. ‘"This 
{ closer association is a privilege not to 


realize what a blessing it has been to 
usand should be very grateful to those 
who has so ably carried on the work 
of the Schcol. 


Mr. Greoms then referred to. mat- 
ters that will be discussed at the Con- 
vention, such as technical education, 
deaf car drivers, the nuisance of deaf 


peddlers and hawkers etc. and con- 


ing those who can hear are applicable 
also to the deaf. He uaderstood that 
there was some misapprehension amoung 
the deaf as to the way in which the 

ademic work should be carried. on 
this School. The prevailing method 
would be by speech and. lip-reading, 
finger-spelling will also be used. when 
desirable, and of course, much-of the 


Se ease 


y ; | be missed at any cost. 0 : i vork will be done by writing 

chiefly to mutual Greetings, and the i We re at any cot One gets Cluded asi follawis? Unemployment work willbe done by writing as in.all re 
fecessary preliminary husiness. After pete inet es of others ‘betters | has been hitting the deaf (pretty hard | Shools 1 im 
y we i Y Presi- | to leai to rome 5. > a bi a 
a few welcoming words ‘from Presi. | t0 learn their thoughts and to become | iere'and there in the Provnee., We 4 } j 
dent Grooms, he introduced Mr. H. | enlightened and refined." “Here they | (vvht tobe aearctul to nate sat tye, Changes and Improvements aa) |) 
B. Fetterly, the new Superintendent of ; Met the Superintendent, teachers, have managed tu. stand. it Hah b +h ty i 
The Ontario School for the Deaf, | missionaries t the deat and people cit satan sand ae hope ther cons gag yume of changes dnd improve. i 
whoiwas; received, with: very hearty | {rom many different walks in lifes and | jicians will coon improve, In fevard (eee ag been made during the (past 14 ig 
applause. he asked for the cooperation of all of nl year. Household sciertee, art and tr ‘ 

kf them towards making the Convention | {2 12¢ authority given to the President | manual training work are being. more be 

Mr. Fetterly expressed the very | aking cetan “to subscribe to the leading publications | nearly given the atte Hel Bi) 

abd Fetter ‘expre | aceuccess ei Dunne rishecteaen nies nearly given the attention their import. ry 
great ple : y Om Meeting ae | years a number of the deaf have pass. fp {NPE ot the Association, ance demands, and are ‘proving most a if 
them lacike Reta rea hee eran gs ed away isome sl/whani had heen Tate kee ore ras aie Worker, | successful, When he came here he a) i 
edeacin Rhearydlaone ented Feces of ihe Algbcinion aad he honed Ts tenes otk dour. the Rotish | found teachers who had special quali- ‘ ‘ 
si a most hearty welcome to their the youbuer veneer, weuldia ie: Deaf Times and Phe Canadian for my | feations to te ch these subjects were (5 
Alma Mater, He hoped they would |e rounker eneration would wive official information. on all things) doing ordinary clastcroom: works ae © ‘ 

all thoroughly enjoy themselves and he 'y supp i pertaining to the deaf at large. From ting a litle of this special instruction 
p 


‘ould do all he could to promote their | Association at its full strength and 


my experience | wish to suggest that | 


He had them 


d uld t0 p u t hs in their spare hours. 
Li: pleasiicesagd the succPyrafatte/*Canay Sficiensy:: 9 + Step auticrtiption to only The Canadiay be | transferred to the other. departments, « 
vention. After a few words from Mr! He expressed their reuret at the continued. It gives more information | whére they will devote theit wholeunee 


\ 


Stewart, the Hon-President, and from 
Mr. Lioyd relative to the sports pro- 
gram, Mr. Shilton responded to the 
address of welcome, thanking Mr. 
Fetterly for his hearty greeting. All of 
the previous Superintendents had been 
very friendly to. The Association and 
he was glad that Mr. Fetterly expres- 
sed the same cordial sentiments. of 
friendship and good will. ‘They all 
extended to him their best wishes. for 
success in his administration of the 
affairs of The Ontario School for the 
Deaf. ‘ 

Rev. C. Clarke, of White River, 
Algoma, was then asked to say a few 
words — He said that he had been re- 
quested by the Bishop of Ottawa to 


attend the Convention and to enquire | 


into the conditions among the deaf of 
Ontario, especially as to religious in- 
struction and ministration generally 
and to members of the Anglican 
Church: in particular. He had been 
engaged in work among the deaf in 
England—a work that he had greatly 
enjoyed—and he was delighted to be 
present and to become acquainted with 
the deaf of this Province. 

All present were then greeted with 
a hearty handshake by the officers and 


| death of their Honorary Patron, Dr. 
C. B. Coughlin, who had) been are. 
gular visitor at all their conventions, 
j and who had so cordially invited the 
| Association to meet at this School 
In his departure the deaf of Ontario 
had lost a good friend and 
porter, and they all deeply syin 
wed with Mes. Coughlin in her g 
| loss, 


‘They were all happy to. meet) Mr 
(HOB Fetterly, the new S 
| dent, to whom they: all extend 
i hearty greetings and very best 
for his success. With his. a 
training and long experience in cduc 
tional work, he is well qualified for Ii 
| new office. Bur he “would like co 
point out thatthe mind and life of a 
deaf person differs somewhat radically 
| from that of a normal one, and it will 
take him _ more than 
‘intimately familiar with the deaf Zand to 
{understand their intellectual, material 
and social needs and. requirements 
In his personal contact with Mr 
Fetterly on several oceasions he bad 
been impressed with the warm interest 
he is taking in the deaf, and they were 
all greatly. pleased “with his resolute 
efforts to secure from the Government 


periniten= 
their 


year to become 


Lam quite satistied with it. 
ing the organ of our Alma Mater, | 
strongly urge you all 
scribers to it, thus supporting a Can 
adian paper.) Havi dali that I 
consider ts needed for your considera 
tion, Lwish to fhank you one and all 
for your kind coopers 
me as your President 


become sub- 


on extended to 


sup erly’s Ad- 
Me. Fete 
the O.S.D., then gave a comprehe 
survey of the work of the School, 
and of the changes and improvements 
he bad made or proposed to make, the 
address making a most favorable im- 
ith core 


. the superintendent of 


sive 


pression and being received 4 
dial expressions of approbation 


He said thar he did not recetve his 
appaintment as ule of any political 
influence exerted by himselt or. on Its 
behalf, nor did he ask for the position 
Premier Ferguson called shim to To- 
ronto and requested him to aceght the 

‘position, for which Mr. Ferguson was 
kind enough to think he was qualited 
because of his long and varied) expe- 
srience in educationgl work. He agreed, 
somewhat reluctantly he contessed, 
being quite satished with and enjoying 


to this special work, having classes. ings 
rotation throughout the day 


radio. ear 
y be avery value 
able aid to a large majority of the pupils, 
as it enables them to utilize whatever 
degree of hearing they have; its use 
also imprdves their. hearing in. many 
cases. It has been so helpful and sa- 
Hisfactory that he was ayking the Mine 
ister of Education to provide two more 
radio-ear opstits, 


The new and 
apparatus has prover 


improved 


Qur/rlisthar work ieane proving tek 
be of great benefit to the pupilk— so ™ 
much so that it iy his intention to pre- 
cure an additional piano so that all 
the classes can have the advantage of 
this training, Uhese exercises not only 
promote better, bodily posture and 
grace of movement, and even ideals 
of courtesy, but add noticeably to the 
pupils mental vigor and) alertness; 
though its primary purpose is to im. 
prove the pupils’ speech, especially to 
give them tacility in voice control and 
modulation, speech rhythm and better 
tonal qualities ; 


As they had doubtless noticed, new: 
and up-to-date playground equipment 


| adequate means to improve the soc 


has been installed, in the use of which 


excoflicers,. and” introauced to. Mr. tional training of the deaf at this School, pee as lnspecter OF schon the pupils never seem to tre. Every 

+ Feteerly and Mr. Clarke, after which | eT Ni Ketrerly has their wholeheart-| Dundas County, on the condition that | i in the School has been enrolled 
they resumed theit seats and were en | co porein this worthy proiect. Mr, Ferguson would give hit a tree) .'4 member of the Junior Red Cross, 

tertained: with ian excellent, series Ot eae opmartane cehat they band and his: undisided csupport, 2of | 5 a evcry-teachec! is expected (10 em 

silent movies through the kindness and ewas PP the OLS. D. in| Which he was heartily assured. AS) Shasize and every pupil is expected to 

courtesy of Mr. Lally. should be: meeting atthe Ov's | he was shortly after this. transferred to | PASE AM’ every Publ expected! to 

thavyearin Which is“ beings celebrated i observe the rules of health prescribed 

‘The first business meeting of the | ¥° Ty smond Jubilee of the opening | London as Canadian High Commits: py this excellent organization. As the 

4 Association was held on Monday f ‘Our Signer, Mr. Ferguson had no. oppor | sacle of this and of the use of the 

val i ! of their dear alma mater. “Our : PE LT CL 
morning, President Grooms in the Honorary. Presidents )MrGeoo tunity to impleme v b playground equipment, of the healthful 
chair. “Ihe minutes of the last : mm, | he was hopeful that his successor, | ports and recreations carried on, and 


Stewart, as editor of The Canad 
turned out a, very exellent Jubilee 
Edition that contains-most -interesting 


| Hon. George $ Henry, would take 
the same interest. in. the School and 
give him the same cordial support. 


the good food provided and the excel- 
lent care taken of the pupils, there was 


Convention, held in Toronto in 1928, 
we read by the Secretary, Mr. John 
E. Crough, and ‘confirmed, after Tatormation about the Shinorytof this very little sickness during the session, 
which Mr. E. Payne and Mr. P. Me et and the development of educa: | After assuming office, he soon rea | and no cases of serious illness. Itis his 
Dougall were appointed auditors of the | Hore i die 4 fitting record of the | lized. that methods of teaching the | purpose, during the coming session, to - 
Treasurer's books. jaca anniversary of the opening of | deaf mist differ in some. ways. from | have'a‘ systematic cotirse of physical 

| the School..” When we think of what ("those used in hearing schools, espe- | culture exercises carried on in charge 

t vertheless | of teachers who are specially qualified 
in teach- | for this work, 

1 


‘The Presidents Address " i 
Mr. Grooms then presented his the School has done for the deaf of | cially ip thelower uddes i 
brief but comprehensive presidential \ Oniario during those sixty years We a great many principles use 


Needed Improvens 
A number of improvements and 
extensions to the School plant are im- 
peratively needed. The buildings and 
equipment for vocational work are 
hopelessly antiquated and inadequate, 
and he was asking the Government to 
erect a new \up-to-date, fully equipp- 
ed sadistria baiding for carrying on 
the vitally important. work of giving 
the pupils the best. possible vocational 
training, and thus fitting them to take 
their places in the industrial world, 
earning a good livelihood on equal 
terms with hearing children trained in 
the many excellent technical scheols of 
the Province, Vhe bad boys and 
girls who are sent by process of law to 
the industrial reformatories at Bow- 
manville, Galt and other places, have 
every modern technical convenience, 
and surely the law-abiding, well-he- 
haved children f are en- 
titled to at least as good privileges and 
opportunities as those Whoare sent to 
those schools of correction 
‘The dormitories are now unhealth- 
fully overcrowded, and itis his plan to 
by erecting an 
entirely new building as a separate uait 
fbovs and girls 
cleven. “This 
be completely: equinned 
Hes, dining room, kitchen 
e method 
st oscho ils in 


who are di 


relieve the c 


west 


for the exclusive use 


up to the ages of ten 


building 
dure 
dscho 


rooms. This ts 


being adopted by 


will 


also be requeste 


gymnasium, with a swimming pool 


yall 


such as are 


hy 


FOvIsiOn. 
f 


fe erecnon ofone 


Ise 


wn oll better conditions 


Is Tustraetions 

heen made in the res 
he School As 
i attend 
Jay 


ow times 
*ratestant 


wodars health and 
the Roman ¢ The chit 


tildren 


hein 


the sane desira 
sed The ¢ 


shouldbe t 
Sa a 


ons 


ding 


welcome, ¢ 


d locations and every prie 


eptertaiing them at social 


re Churches. The minis- 


Convention would successful in 


Mr Fer 
which away 


Said that he wass ureatly 
Mr -Fetterly's plans tor 
i the 


or his 


“appreciate 
extendin 
work at 


tfinger-spelling. which wa 


aid in aca 


mand of the English 
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hoped that in the very near future, the 
Government would provide the exten- 
Sions and improvements that he so 
greatly desired and that the School so 
greatly needed. 


Unveiling the Momortat Tal 
Miss Evelyn Hazlitt said she w: 
sure that all of them would rejoice 
with her in this opportunity of 
expressing their deep gratitude to the 
late Dr. C. B. Coughlin, and their 
appreciation of all that he did in the 
interests of the deaf during his long 
service of twenty-two years, Several 
different forms of — memorial were 
considered, and finally they decided 
to erect a tablet upon which will each 
year be engraved the names of the 
girl and the boy who stand first in 
general proficiency. “This seemed to 
be an appropriate and servicable 
memorial, keeping the name of Dr. 
Coughlin, green in the minds of the 
pupils and stimulating them to do their 
very best In spite of business depres- 
sion and much unemployment, a 
splendid fund had been. raised forthe 
tablet, all giving gladly and generously, 
which shows the high esteem in which 
the late Superintendent: was held by 
the deaf 
Dr Coughlin was a man of sterling 
character and a capable administrator, 
and totroduced many changes and 
provements into the work of educati: 
the deaf It was largely by his persis 
tence and untiring efforts ape 
plendid new buildings were red 
He rased-the standard of education at 
the School, intraducted high school 
work, encouraged: the pupils to read 
high-class literature, and changed ahe 
old. tithe of the School to its present 
name We feel thatthese buildings and 
hschool work constitute a noble 
memurtal to his devoted and unselfish 
Jabor for the deaf. She wished to, 
thank Mr. Fetterly for permission to 
erect the tablet in this building and for 
the Kindly interest tag he aad) other 
memibery of the aff hate taken in the 
royect, Ste also wished to thank all 
who contributed to the fund. °’ May 
this tablet never cease to be a witness 
of our hearttelt yratitude forthe ed- 
ation and tr, 
our school days “" 
Miss Hazlitt then unveiled the tablet, 
il present rising to their feet in silent 


thivh 


ning that were given to 


ir ey atter which Miss BL Doyle and 
Mrs Fo Harris: signed the touching 
a propriatehymn, “Lead, Kindly 


ne” 

Mr Edward Payne then gave 
address, lauding the splendid work Dre 
Coughlin had dove forthe deaf, and 
expressing hisappreciation 


brief 


dd prati- 


tude for the great kindness and | 


consideration Dr. Coughlin had always 
shown him. 

Mr. Stewart said that at the beautiful 
memorial service held in the Assembly 
Hall after Dr, Coughlin's 


leath, per- 


haps the mosttouching feature was the | 
f ‘Nearer, My God, to} 


syening 

hee’ by the pupils in concert, and 
he thought there could be no more 
appropriate closing of this unveiling 
ceremony than to have all present siga 
with him the same beautiful, hymn, 
which Was reverently done. 

‘The afternoon was devoted to a 
trip to the famous Sandbanks on the 
shore of Lake Ontario in Prince Ed- 
ward County, where a most enjoy. 
able time was spent 

Monday © 


At the Mondzy evening session the 
Secretary, Mr. Crough, read letters of 
regret.at their inability to attend the 
Convention from Mrs. A Cook of 
Winnipeg, Mrs. Johnson. of Barrie, 
Miss Snell of Durham, Mr C 
Crerer of Chesley and Mr. H. 
Henderson of Owen Sound 

Ever since its organtation in 1886, 
the Conventions of the Ontaria Ac 
sociation of the Deatshave been held 


enn: 


Session 


every second year. At the Toronto 
Convention in 1928, a motion was 
made to hold it every three years, but 
the motion was defeated. The next 
j regular meeting was to have been held 
‘in. 1930, bur, on account of the Inter- 
national Convention held in Buffalo 
ithat year, which many of the deaf of 
Ontario wished to attend, the Execu- 
¢ decided to postpone tte Conven- 
tion tll 1931. In order to bring back 
{the meetings to the even year dates as 
heretofore, it was decided to hold the 
next Convention in 1934, and after- 
wards every two years as asual. 


Deat Peddlers (Preseribed 
A warm discussion took place re- 
garding that “‘open sore’’ of the deaf 
| world--deaf peddlers. Mr. Shilton, 
who introduced the topic, denounced 
especially peddling by deaf toreigners 
in Canada. The deaf have been 
taught to be good, useful citizens, 
earning a livelihood by engaging in 
honorable, self-respecting kinds of 
emplosment, and to never be peddlers 
or hawkers, Deaf peddlers from other 
countries persist in coming to Ontario 
and try to make a livelihood by playing 
upon the sympathy of the people. 
Moreover there were always impostors 
travelling around—hearing men too 
lazy to work—who pretend to be deaf, 
tothe shame and annoyance of respec- 
tible deaf people: I: might be advisable 
to_ask the Government to. pass a law 
against peddling by the deaf, and thus. 
deprive these impostors of a convenient 
and plausible excuse for preying on the 
public, Some of these transient traders 
rather hard looking characters—in 
hey try to look and act as ignorant 
and pitiable as possible in order to 
create sympathy, and. they thus give 
a wrong and harmful impression to the 
publ many of whom judge all the 
deat by these itinerant peddlers, 
whether fakirs or really deaf persons 
Something should be done,if, possible, 
for the abatement of this deplorable 
practice 


Mr. Lioyd fully endorsed all that’ 
Mr Shilton had said and added that? 


thes should practise what they preach 
and begin housecicaning at home. The 
OAD. must be kept clean and 1e- 
spectable and they should be. more 
csreful as to whom they admitted into 
‘membership. If peddling by the deaf 
isa reprehensible act— and he thought 
it was—it was advisable not to allow 
any of these peddlers to join the Asso- 
ciation 

Mr. Cowan said the President had 
power to refuse admission to member- 
ship toany undesirable persons and he 
thought this way sufficient 

Mr. Elwood McBrien then moved, 

anded by Mr. Hazlitt, that a new 
‘by-law of the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf be added, that no peddlers be 
admitted inty membership. The mo- 
[tion was carried almost unanimously 


Those Who Have Passed On 
Mr. Frank Harris then made a te- 
porton the necrology of the deaf since 
July Ist, 1928. Death had been very 
busy in the ranks and the list is a long 
one, as follows: 
Mrs. James Ross, Toronto 
Miss Ella Johnson, Unterson 
Mrs. George Petrimoulx, Detroit 
Mrs. Hettry P. Scott, Napanee 
Mr. George Bridgeford, Dundas 
Mrs “Allen Nahrgang, ener 
(Mrs, Martha Ellis, ‘Foronto 
Mrs. Robert McKenzie, Harley 
Mrs. Hannah Terrell, Toronto 
Mr. John Pincombe, London 
Mr, AWC. White, Strathroy 
Mr. Frank Walker, Kitchener 
Mrs Albert E. Seprier, Windsor 
Mrs. George Munro, St. Thomas 
Mr. Isaac Bannan, Stratford 
Mr. Jackson Featherston, Hamiltof 
Mrs. Andrew Alexander, Brighton 
Mr. Georve Wedderburn, ‘Toronto 
Mr, Fred B Parsons, Toronto 
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Mrs, Elwood McBrien, Peterboro 
Mrs. Sarah Riddell, Toronto 
Mr. Frank Reid, Dundas 
Mr. Angus P. McIntosh, Toronto 
Mr. James Braven, Brantford 
Mr. James Delany, Ottawa 
Mrs. John Pincombe, London 
Mr. William Miller, Elmira 
Mrs. Angus P. McIntosh, Toront. 
| Mra, E. Smith, Burford 

Mr. J.’R. Byrne, Toronto 
Mr. Ernest Hagerman, Toronto 
| Mr. Robert Sutton, Brantford 
| Mr. Oliver Nahgrang, New Hamburg 
| Miss Mabe! Warwick, Hamilton 
| Miss Mabel Burke, Weston 
\ Mr, William Stewart, Beeton 

Mr. Ernest Hackbush, Toronto 
Miss Catharine Fenner, Waterloo 
Mrs. Sarah J. Green Irvine, Hamilton 
Ms. ReM. ‘Thomas, Oakville 
Mrs. John Fisher, London 

Mr. Moses Summers, Muncey 

Mr. Thomas S. Croz Hagersvi¢ 
Mr. Charles Davis, Wiarton 

Mr. Charles Schultz, Preston 

Mrs. Fred Brown, ‘Toronto 


After this long list had been resi, 
President Grooms asked. all present ‘0 
tise and stand in silence for 4 minu'e 
in respectful memory of these de 
ed friends. - 


Mome tor the Aged 


Mr. Shilton, av Chairman of ve 
Committee on the. Upper Can. ja 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Div. 
gave a brief report of the prog’ ss 
made. Atthe time of the ‘Tore 10 
Convention in 1928, the Home Food 
stood at S000, and now it amoun d 
te SILO in spite of the hard tins 
The Charter of the Home empow-'s 
the Committee to collect me! 


the Fund. Plans have been evoNyd 
to make possible the early establ © 
ment of the’ Home, and a strong 
peal is being made to leaders in '\¢ 
chief centres in Ontario to cooper. '¢ 
with the CRairman for the final succ: + 
of the movement. Examples w-re 
cited of the utter loneliness of the ayed 
deaf in certain places, ‘showing ‘ie 
urgent need of such a Home. So 
schemes to help make the Home sc‘ 
supporting were explained at leng'h 
Every Home tor the Deaf in United 
States has been successtul in operation 
and beneficent in’ service. Surely 
Ontario is able to do as well. Ic 1s 
considered wise to start the Home on 
a small scale, and to enlarge it as need 
arises, thus learning from experience 
how best to operate it. Ie was their 
hope that they could start it in two oF 
three years, or as soon as genes 
conditions. warrant it. Many thanks 
are due to the O. A. D. for its kindness 
in giving the Committee time and 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
project and the exchange of idess 
during the convention. 


At the conclusion of the report | 


many questions were fired at Mr. 
Shilton by the members, all of which 
he answered clearly and fully, tothe ap- 
parent satisfaction of all present. 


On motion of Mr. Lloyd, seconded 
by Mr. McDougall, jt was ordered 
that $100 out of the 51910 be set a- 
side} for expenses in connection with 
raising more moncy for the fund, and 
that the balance be invested at the best 
possible rate of interest consistent with 
safety. 


Subscribe for The Canadian 

At the Tuesday morning session 
sonte ‘ussion took place relative to 
The Canadian, the official paper of 
The Ontario School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Grooms considered that the 
paper was a very valuable publication, 

= containing news of the deaf and much 

other interesting matter, and Keeping 
the deaf in touch with the Schooi, and 
he urged the deaf to be loyal to their 
Alma Mater by subscribing for The 
Canadian. Some said they did not 
take the paper because it did not 
contain. much news about the deaf. 
\This was their own fault. If they would 
send in news, the paper would gladly 
publish it. It was very inconsistent for 
them to refuse or neglect to send news, 
and then to refuse to subscribe because 
it had no news, But even if there were 
no news of the deaf, the paper con 
tained much useful information and 
other matter that should be valuable 
and interesting to the deaf, 


> Mr. and Mrs. Lloy¢, Mr N. 
Gleadow, Mrs. F. Doyle, Mr. W 
McGovern continued the discussion, 
their remarks being mostly laudatory, 
and all of them urging the deaf to sub- 


Tue CANapIAN 


The asurer’s ieport 
_.Mr. “Chas. Ryait_ presented the 
Treasures’ report, which showed abal- 
ance on hand, after all accounts were 


paid, of $151.01. The auditors con-* 


firmed the repart as correct 

Mr. Lloyd moved, seconded by Mr. 
Fishbein, that any member of the As- 
suciation wishing tw tea: the ‘Treas 
surer's hooks at any time should get 
permission from the President to do so, 
and that the Treasurer be instructed to 
distribute about eight copies of the ree 
port to different places where mem= 
hers, who were unable ta be present, 

+ in order that they may know the 
icial standis 
Carriet. 

Mr. McGovern protested that the 
Treurer’ had incest peal 
money of the O. AULD). without the 
knowledge of the members Mr, Shite 
ton claimed’ that tie by laws gave the 
officers of the OAD. power to 
instruct the ‘Treasurer to do with the 
money what was best for the Associa- 
tion, He said the criticism would 
nothave been made i the Canst tution 
and Bylaws were printed and copies 
divabuted among the members. On 
motion of Mrs Doyle, seconded by 
Mrs. Grooms, it was ordered that this 
be done. 


Advice to Deat Autoists 

Mr He J. Lloyd said that at the 
Toronto Convention, a Committee 
on utomobile Legislation in Rela 
tion to Deaf car owners” was ap- 
pointed, of which he was Chairman. 
‘This Committee has nothing to report. 
The members were simply chained 
watchdogs, watching for somebody to 
attack the deaf and their rights, and to 
them “no news is good news."” ‘The 
jbest thing they could do was just to 
| keep quiet and, as the years roll along, 


« conventions, 


Mr. Grooms appointed Mr. Giea- | they would build up such a record for 


dow as agent for the C, 


adian, anda safe and sane driving that there would 


considerable number of subscriptions | be no ground tor attack or criticism. 


were handed in, and many others 
promited to subscribe in the fall. 


| Any correspondence or editorial com- 


iments in newspapers should be left to 


H. B. Fetterly, M.A. 2 
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the Committee to deal with. In the 
Past, some of the deaf, when reading 


these criticism: 


have -“‘got hot under 
the collar'’ and made heated and in- 
judicious :replies, thus stirring up ag- 
itation and compromising the situation 
of deat drivers. He urged all of them 
to go slowly and be sure of their 
ground, or, perhaps better sull, ignore 
all such attacks, If necessary, the Com- 
mittee will deal with the matter 

‘The Committee wish to emphasize 
that the strictest adherence to all of the 
rules of the road should be observed by 
all deaf + drivers. They should keep to 
the right as far as possible, as drivers 
wishing to pass usually toot their horns 
and then pass at once on the left, not 
knowing the driver of the car they are 
passing is deaf, and whose car might be 
side-swiped if toon ar the ceatre of 
the road. If a deaf driver is involved 
in an accident, no matter if he is not to, 
blame, this fact is apt to be magnified 
aS a proven case against permitting any 
deaf personto drive acar, Is it fair to 
deprive all deaf persons of the right to 
drive cars because one deaf driver was 
in an accident? Yet some people want 
this unjust actto be done. ‘The applic 
tion of such a system of reasoning to 
those who can hear would be jeered at 
as ridiculous and absurd, 

The burning quegion among deaf 
owners of cars 4 regard to auto 
insurance. Some have obtained insur- 
ance without any difficulty, probably 
though relatives and friends. “The ma- 
jory of them have been unable to get 
any protection, Some were O.K'D. 
by the local agents but rejected by 
the Head§Office, which refused to ac- 
cept risks for deaf drivers. ‘The Com- 
mittee would welcome'suggestions on 
this-matter. 

‘The Convention ordered. that the 
Committee, which consists of the Pre- 
sident, and Messrs Lioyd, Shilton, 
Crough and Terrell, be continued. 


‘Vechnical Training for the Deal 

Mr. Elwood McBrien, B.A_Sc., 
then jead a paper on the subject of 
‘Tgchnical Education for the Deaf, as 
{Hlows: 

At the last Convention of this Asso 
ciation at. ‘Toronto, the speaker 
esented a somewhat lengthy outline 
of the trend of technical education and 
vocational training in the engineering 
trades in which he was interested. [t. 
was pointed out that at that time: the 
afin general were seriously handi- 
oped in the matter of eligibility to 
eter upon apprenticeship courses in 
the skilled trades, due to the fact that, 
In most cases, the deaf candid ites had 
insufficient. academié and vocational 
hunding to. appreciate the scope, 


limitations and responsibilities of such 
courses - 

It was suggested that the remedy lies 
in the establishment of amod rn system 
of yocational traiygfing at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, along the lines 
developed in the vocational schools of 
the Province, with such modifications 
as many be necessary to suit the needs 
of the deaf. [tis a recognized fact 
that at the O. S$. Ds there are many 
technically-minded students, and it was 
the object ot developing these students 
by the proper guidance outside the 
academic side of their education, that 
prompted the preparation of the paper 
under discussion 

Ir wasnotexpected that such radical 
suggestions would be received with 
enthusiasm. by the constituted authori- 
ties of the O'S. D. The principal 
criticism directed at the paper was that 
the suggestions outlined therein would 
involve the turning out of skilled work- 
man at the O. §. D., at an enormous 
expense. Itis difficult ro realize how 
such a conclusion could be drawn in 
view of the fact that the provincial 
technical schools consider thut the ad- 
vanced curricula merely, give their 
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students a sufficient grounding in their 
respectivetrades. Nor are such stud- 
ents accepted in the industries as skill- 
ed men, Qn the contrary they are 
obliged to undergo a further three or 
four year apprenticeship’ course, ac- 
cording tothe extent of their previous 
technical grounding, if they wish to 
attain the status of skilled workmen. 
Furthermore, the Adolescent Act 
of the’ Province of Ontario compels 
hearing children to remain in school 
to the age of oy ah Generally, by 


that time, they. urepwell advanced in 
their secondary education, and 1 think 
you will agree with me that this, in 
itself, is an enormous advantage over 
the deaf. ‘ 

It is a pleasure to note that. the fate 
Dr C. B. Coughlin recognized the 
need for more advanced educationand 
made. serious efforts, with a marked 
degree of success, fo put the O $.D 
on some measure of equality. in the 
first and second forms of the second- 
ary schools with corresponding forms 
in some of the continuation kehools 


In order to give Dr. Coughlir: the 
moral support of this Association, and 
to a y further, it was decided, 
upon the motion of Mr. J.P. Shilton, 
fo appoint. a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. McBrien, to 
investigate the status of vocational 
education of the deaf of Great Britain, 
France and Germany in a general way 
The other members of the committde 
are Mr Shilton and Mr. Jaffray 
Foliowing is the report of this com: 
mittee: 

The Committee gathered a certain 
amount of information upon the ex- 
tent of vocational’ education of the 
deaf in France, through the. courtesy 
of Monsieur Rubens-Aloisy the Se 
cretary-General of the International 
Congress ofthe Deaf. The follow- 
ing summary of facts gives an Bhtline 
of the situaiion in France in a general 
way hid 

1. Professional education: — At 
present there are but) few training 


schools which are capable of render- 


ing educat ining and engineer- 
ing edacation te 
side 
The Institute of ‘ 
turay out machine fitters, thachin= 
nd station 
fare: assure 


aneXtent co be cons 


4 professional education 


ists, toolsmakers, 


engineers. W 
graduates of this Tastitute | encounter 
no. ditfict Positions an 
the enginee?ing and mekulurgical ine 


yin obrainio 


dustrisé, due to 
tation ay workers 

With respect to the other) French 
schools, we are intormed that vocation. 
[training is carried on 
meptary partofthe curriculum, dhe 
principal trades taught beitiy shoemak- 
ing, cabinet-making,  woodworki 
printing, linoty pe-operating and tailor 
ing! with agriculture being taught to 
the students from country districts 
2. University courses: — Very few 
ofthe French deaf have worked their 
y throdgh the regular. universities. 


w 
Several, however, have obtained en- 
gineering and architectural degrees, 
and a few have established professional 
practice: 
nou-university graduates have establish- 
es in the manual 


while a large aumber of 


ed private jract 
trades. . 

IL Othercourses: — Large num- 
bers of the French deaf attend the art 
schools and obtain positions vin esta- 
blishments where such training pro 
vides an excellent livelihood 

With respect. to. the sttaation in 
Great Britain, due to the character of 
the school system there, your Com- 
mittee feel that iitle could be gained 
in the way ot suggestions through an. 
investigation of the individual schools 
of that country, although these schools 
enjoy a Wide reputation as being ex- 
cellent. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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School Holidays 
November Hth will not be a holi¢ 


Christmas hel s will begin on 


Weenesday, Dee. 2ird, and will] 
continue unt! §. Jan. 2nd 
School will. revopen an Janc-4th | 


A Word to You 


This issue of The ¢ adian cor 


tain as falls reportas we (could “oo: 
the C4nvent tthe Onta 
Association of the Deal A copy ist 


ing, seni toe 
Won Ootari 
dress we have 
Many 


the 


ger 


the cost 


readers 
takes place 
matte 


Vnele 


subserip 


Oa 
errr 
subscrip! 


a label mez 


is paidto that 


renewal isdue. Our terms are $1.00 
a year in advance, asisthe rule with 
all papers. 


More Deaf Boys Than Girls 


“In all schools for the'deaf there are 
far more boys than girls."” So says Su- 
perintendent Petesson, of the new 
Saskatchewan school. Naturally so 
Dumbness results from deafness, and 
all the world knows that the capacity of 
girls for speech greatly exceeds that of 
boys, the proof of which can be found 
inthe funny columns of any paper. 

Seriously, though, we wonder to 
What extent this is true, and if truce, 
what is the reason. We feel sure that 
the assertion is too sweeping. There 
have been periods in the history of The 
Ontario School for the Deaf when the 
number of girls in attendance exceeded 
at of boys, though the reverse is true 
now. 


not a Dumb Institute 

¢ mest Interesting and 
ing at the Canadian Na- 
Exhibition isthe Ontario Gox 
ding This is a very 
handsome and commodions triangular 
¢ and contains a fine display of 
ora and fauna, and farm, garden, 
products of the 
ucational and health- 


continuous educa 


et 
0 Govern Nissuied 


oa Very attractive 
ch contains a des 


erment Bur 


and mine 
also 
ts f 


ince 


The O. 
tree distr 
booklet 


these exhil 


iption 


ts and of the various 
government and 
ns of cach, 


departments of the 


and other in- 
and illustr, 
ant-Governor 


*remier 


nis cabinet, 


amon 


is School 
at We protest against 
{Deaf and Dumb 


aie 


s cach of which h 
y which isun 


atively 


mmies’! 


the majority of the 


the English lang 


ase 0 


written form 
The deaf do 


to be and 


per tr 
them ouche 
They ca 


faculties 


The Educators of the deaf have 
become convinced’ that the only satis- 
factory and efficient method of teaching 
them must be based on these principles. 

The Oral method has therefore be- 
come the dominant, and in most of the 
schools throughout the civilized world, 
the only method of instruction. 

Speech is not taught with the idea 
that deaf children will ever acquire 
normal speech, neither is lip reading 
taught with the idea that they will be 
able to lipread everything and every- 
body. 

These subjects are taught asa means 
an end—the acquisition and correctuse 
of language. They are the natural 
means of communication and deaf 
children who have used them from 
their earliest year do acquire a much 
more fluent use of language than those 
who have resoned to signs, The 
truth of this:statement was proven so 
long ago that it is beyond the stage of 
argument —H.-B. Fetterly, Supt. 


Some Reminiscences 

The only member of our Staff, 
though recently tetired, whose per- 
sona! recollections go back-to and even 
before the erection of the old  Institu- 
tion building, is Mr. Mortice, and he 
has written out forus a few events and | 
reminscences, as follows: 

Vhe credit for bringing the School 
to this district ts due to the efforts of 
Ketchum Graham, M.P.P. for West 
Hastings, and Town and County of- 
ficials 

When the corner stone was to. be 
i, a holiday was given the schools. 
I was then attending No. 2, Octavia 
St school and Sam Hughes was my 
teacher, the Principal bemg S. G. 
Beatty, afterwards a member -of the 
Gage Publishing Co. , Miss Tempie- 
ton ard Miss Ostrom, of the same 
I, were later added fo the Staff of 
the Tastitution. 

The ceremony of laying the co 
© Was in charge of the Grand 


sohe 


er 


Lodge of the Masonic Order of Ont 
amo, 
Carriages were brought from King- 


7 the officers and the other 
snembers walked. At the end of the 
procession was Mr. John Petrie, then 
birthday, 


nearing his one hundredth 
with his phaeton and pony driven by 
Mr J.P. Phompson, later City Trea- 
surer 

My cow Isabelia Petrie of Sey- 
mour Tow . who had been attend- 
ing the Haoulton School, was brought 


here by hee father and entered this 
Schoo! as a pupil 

Atthe close of her schooling she 
made her home with ur family ull her 
marriage to another fornver pupil, Sam- 
uel Keyser of Middlesex. Country 

At the request of the Principal, Dre 
r, the event took place in the 
1 Chapel, forthe benefit of the 

Miss Logan was bridesmaid 
A.W. Mason groomsman, 


pupils 
and Mr 
both pupils 

Our minister, Rev 


John Burton dt 
John St Church, performed the 
ceremony, withthe aid of an inter- 
preter 

Lunch was= served the wedding 
party in the officers’ dining room, and 
to Dr. Palmer's friends athis residence. 

For apumber of years we received 
Invitations to the entertainments at 
which S.T. Green and Robert 
Wallbndge were the chief entertain- 
ers 


Tlic highest reward of service is al- 
ways higher service is not some- 
thing we get by itself, orthat comes by 
seeking for it It is just the music 
that Hoats off the harp of life when. it 
is in perfect tune and is property play- 
cd. In the ideal lite all joy is 
and all service is joy 


service 


Superintendent Abernathy 

We extend our congratulations to 
Mr. E.R. Abernathy on his appoint- 
Ment to the superintendency of the 
Ohio School in succession to the latc 
Mr. Jones. He is reputed to posses, 
all the qualifications for that importan: 
Position, and no doubt will’ maintain 
and even improve upon the high stan 
dards for which the Ohia School ha. 
long been noted. Mr. Abernathy cele 
brated his ac ‘cession to office by getting 
married, and enjoyed the best possibl- 
honeymoon by taking a motor to 
through Ontario. While passin. 
through Belleville, Mr. Abernathy and 
his charming bride made an all too. 
brief call upon Superintendent Fetterly 
Although not so copious. an editorial 
writer.as Mr. Jones, we are glad to sec 
that Mr. Abernathy is fully maintaining 
the excellent qualities of schoc 
journal, The Ohio Chronicle, ever 
issue of which is full of interesting ani 
helpful matter. 


[Quring her address at the Dundas 
|‘Teachers’ Convention, Mrs, Cliffo 

related some amusing incidents of 
| Scottish thrift, one of which is the 
following: A canny Scot wanted to 
{send a telegram to a friend regarding 
a serious accident to some friends 
Only ten words canbe sent at the 
minimum charge, which were quite 
too few to give the essential facts, yet 
The was unwilling to pay any more. He. 
solved the impasse by senaing the ( 

lowing: ‘“Bruises hurt, Erased afford 

Erected. Analyzes hurt too. Infec 

tious dead."" Can you decipher the 
message? 


Kitchener News 

‘There are four girls and five boss 
attending the Belleville School this year 
from Kuchener. “Two of these wer 
quite young and svere going to. scho: 
forthe first ame. Your correspo: 
dent could see that the pupils wer 
happy to be. going back an 
peful for a good session, 


The writer is pleased to note th. 
Mr. Geo. FP. Stewart has retained t) 
ediorship of The Canadian, We 
wish him every success and good hi « 


We all were sorry tu hear of the dew 
of our dearteagher, Prof. Colems 
He wasa good, gentle teacher, aid 
taught for along time, dying at an 
vanced age 

The Kitchener social for the_ de 
which was announced to. be held 
Waterloo on October 24th, has be 
postponed. * 


Mr and Mrs. Patterson, of Ga 
have been taking an auto trip,” visite £ 
their many triends in this part of © 
tario. “They report having had an ¢ 
joyable time. 


‘The deaf people here, are Keep: < 

on the employment list, but workr 2 

four orfive days a week, Thy 

are thankful that they are doing fair + 

well during thistime of business d= 
pression and much unemployment. 


Mr. John Meyer‘and Mr. Boyle 
Waldmer went to Buffalo in the forn.- 
er’s car overthe week-end of ‘Octob 
second, ‘The reported having a gor: 
time. 

Mrs. Wm. Hagen has been visiur 
her parents near Belleville fora mont! 
She has not been in good heaith, 
her visit was very-beneficial to her. 


‘The Canadian came to us after 
school opened. ‘The news containc 
in it greatly interested us. The writer 
would like to send good news to The 
Canadian, whichis printed and cor 
tains good, interesting stories which 
we enjoy reading. ALN 
[We will be glad to get your news 

Editor) 
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Hox, Paestpext Gro. F. Stewarr, Hellovitle 
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Secraxrany JouN Cxovan. WALK 
THRASURRM <> Citas, A. Ttvan, Woops rock 
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: *‘The greatest hap- 


Scoot Morr 
piness is found in making others 
happy. 
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Dundas and Ontario 
Teachers visit our School 


Every session for several yeats past 
the Teachers’ Association of some in- 
spectorate in Eastern Ontario has 


spent one day of its Annual Convention | 


at this School; the two-fold purpose 
being to promote the fraternal spirit 
and the reflex stimulus gained by con- 
tact with people engaged in the same, 


yetin some ways very dissimilar kind | 


of work’ and to interest the visitors in 
the work of the School in. the hope 
that they will (ry to got into touch 
with, and to keep our Superintendent 
informed relative to any deaf ¢hildren 
in their sections who are not now ate 
Jing any school, 

This year the Dundas County teach- 


ers decided to accept’ Mr. Fetterly's 
invitation to hold their two-days” 
Convention here. “They arrived at 


noon by car and bus to the number of 
ut eighty, and, after lunch, held 
their regular afternoon meeting in our 
capacious sewing room, which makes 
a very. suitable assembly foony for 
sniall gatherings when fitted up for the 
occasion. 

The evening program was a mixed 
one. Superintendent Fetterly presid- 
ed, and extended a cordial welcome 
to his guests--all the more hearty 
hecause, before coming to Beileville 
perintendent of this school, he 
was Inspector of Public Schools for 
Dundas County, this was a 
happy reunion with his friends and 
tormer associates, He extotled Dun- 
das County as being the best county 
8 Ontario, alluding tn felicitous terms 
to its many virtues and. attractions, 
from which have come some of 
Ontario's most noted men, among 
whom Hon. J.P. White: 
for many years Premier of Ontario, 
and “almost’’ Mer. Ferguson, who 
resided just outside its boundary line; 
d, among educationists, Ve K 
reer, M. A, Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools. 

He then brietly sketched the origin 
and development of the education of 
the deaf, which has been practically 
confined within the last wo hundred 
years, previous to which they were 
regarded as incapable of being educa 
ted. —He described the various 
methods used, extolled the superiority 
of the-oral system, and enlarged upon 
some of the difficulties and problems in- 
volved. How successfully these have 
been solved or overcome they could 
judge for themselves as they observed 
the work in the class-rooms. 

This was followed by demonstra- 
tions by several classes, illustrating the 
development of the work during the 
first four years. “This was followed by 
several rhythm. exercises, interspersed 
by some of the graceful dances in 
which 
proficient 
The last item was a very interesting 
paper on Sir Walter Scott, given by 
Mrs. M. Clifford, MA, of the Or 
tawa Normal School, ard illustrated 
with a number of colored slides of 


were 


views in The Trossachs, at Abbotts- 


ford and vicinity and other places of sue, all correspondence to The Ca- 


historic and literary interest. 


Tue CANADIAN 


To ensure insertion in the next 


nadian should be in our hands not later 


The fest of the evening was devoted than the &th and 22nd of the month. 


to social enjoyment, concluding with 
dances, the music being furnished. by 
Mason’s orchestra from Belleville. 


‘On lay forenoon the teachers 
were divided into small groups and 
ed a number of the classrooms 


staff, alter which th: closing session of 
the Conyention'was held. 


from the South Ontario Inspectorate, 


arrived, and the two 
and the O.S.D. Staff had lunch to7 


gether, at the conclusion \of which 
Mr. Stewart, Lingetor of} Dundas 
County, gave expression to the gra- 


many of our pupils are, $0, 


| titude of the-Association to Mr. Fet-. 
hterly and h staff for their most 
hearty welcome and for the many 
purtesies accorded them, and their 
great delight with what they had 
seen of the splendid work done at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. He 
Was sure that’ every teacher present 
had got many helpful ideas that 
would enable them to become more 
enthusiastic and proficient in their 
work 


Inspector Hutchinsoa, of South On- 
tariovalso. expressed his appreciation 
of the hearty welcome extended to him 
and his teachers, Soon after lunch 
the Dundas teachers left for home, 
and the Ontario County teachers spent 
a very enjoyable afternoon, inspecting 
the class-room work and the shops. 
Of particular interest to all of the visi 
tors was the rhythm work and the 
radio-cardemonstration, both of which 
are features of educational work quite 
distinct trom the work carried on in 
hearing schools. 


News of the Deaf 


Less than a week after his return to 
school, Bogdan Agopsowicz was called 
home to Windsor by the death of his 
father. Bogdan, who is a fine boy ang! 
well liked by all, has the sympathy of 
the pupils and staff 


Mr. Victor Shanks, who passed the 
High, School Entrance Examination 
here three or four yeags ago with high 
honors, has matriculated and is now 
attending Toronto University, where 
he istaking up an engigeering course 
Here's wishing him every success 


Me, Joseph Goldman, a very clever 
pupil who graduated several years azo, 
called at the School and on the editor 
while passing though Belleville on his 
way home to Toronto, after visitiny 
friends‘at Sherbrooke and Montreal 
He is temporarily unemployed 


After all, there seems to. be some- 
thingina name — Atthe sports carried 
on by the Ontario Association of the 
deaf at the Sandbanks, oné event was 
“Climbing the hill with hands and 
feet. ‘The contest was naturally wo: 
by R. Crawley 


“Among recent visitogs at the O. 5 
D. were Mr. and Mrs. Waugh, Mr 
and Mrs, Wingfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballard and Mr. Male, Hamilton; 


Mrs. Shepherd, Mr. and Mrs. Elhior, 
Mr. and) Mrs, Robertson, — Miss 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. S. Smith and 


family, Miss Grace Lowsou, Mr “and 
Miss Barbara Harris, of Toronto; Dr. 
Wilson, Richmond Hil; Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard Schneider, Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Schneider, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson and friends, from Pem- 
broke; Mp. and Mrs. Stott, Owen 
Sound, Mr and Mrs. Ferguson, 
Smith's Falis, Mrs. Rosenburg. and 
the Misses Cloutier, of Montreal. 


which includes Oshawa and Whitby | jt is one of the main-stays, and is also 


Associations — 


under the direction of members of the 


| 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Huband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Brigham and 

iss Brigham, all of Ottawa, were 
welcome callers at the O.S. D. an the 
Oth inst. 


We congratulate M.S. Blanchard, 
A. of the O.S.D. Staff, on being 
re-elected President of the Y's Club 
in Belleville’ This is an enterprising 


About noon some eighty teachers! and influential organizatin of men. as- 


sociated with the Y.M.C.A., of which 


doing much excellent Social Service 
work. 


In the write-up inthe Ontario In- 
telligencer of the visit here of the 
Dundas County teachers, there was 
rather amusing. typographical ‘error. 
The public were told that these. tea- 
chers “married by car and bus." This 
is really not truc of the occasion, 
though it may be an instance of “'com- 
ing events cast their shadow before.’ 


The members of the Girls’ Athletic 
Committee held a meeting, electing 
Miss O' Connell, president, and Miss 
Code, secretary, Softball and  basket- 
ball leagues have been formed. Games 
are played on Mgndays, Tuesdaysand 
Wednesdays. at 4.30 o'clock. On 
Thursd. 
A. for swimmin, 
have tennis. 


nd on Fridays they 


On Friday afternoon, Oct. Ist, The 
Kastern Star Lodge of Belleville paid 
ashckt visitto this School. ‘They were 
met and cordially, welcomed by Mr. 
Fetterly, who showed ‘them around 
the buildings, but as they did not ar- 
rive tillafter school hours, they could 
hot see the work in the 
and shops. However, 


class rooms 
Miss Ford 
a number of pupils and gave 
Visitors a demonstration in. the 
in which they were 
intensely interested 


Almost incredible as it 
newspaper editors -accasio! 
mustakes, In our last is ny 
notthe, list of the members of ours: 
who attended the Wianipeg Conven- 
tion, and we regret very much that we 
omitted the name of Miss Benedict, 
who was one of the jolly crowd: that 
went by car, Usually editors try to 
put the blame for their errors on 
printers, but in this case We have to 
imit that ‘ye editor is alone at fault 


ems, 
ally 
we 


even 


make 


the 


The editor of The Canadian bad 
he pleasure ofa short visit. on.the Oth 
stfrom Mr. H. EB. Grooms and 
family, who were on the way to spend 
Thanksgiving with his parents. near 
Napanee; also, onthe 12th inst., of 
entertaining Mr. and Mes. Ponstord, 
who Were feturning to their home 
near Imlay# City, Michigan. Mrs 
Ponsford was Miss Clarys Ford, one 
of our brighest and most esteemed pu- 
pilsof afew. years ago. They are 


+ moving this.fall toa farm) near Wine 


chester, not far from Claryy’ parent- 
tulhome. | 


hoof the life 
condensed 
and 


Sth, contains a brie 
of Mr. D. R.- Coleman, 
from ‘The Canadian account, 
concludes as follows: 


“During his years in the Ontario 
school for the Deaf Mr. Coleman 
created a host of friends and won. the 
esteem of Belleville citizens. — His pu- 
pils came from many towns and cities 
onthe North America continent. Ot 
him William K. Liddy, well-known 
Windsor man, has this. to say: “He 
was one of the grandest gentlemen of 
the mid-Victorian era it was ever my 
privilege to meet.’"” 


i wirls a 


s the girls goto the Y/M.C.! 


The death recentiy of a deaf. man 
named Leon Pond at Montague, 
Mich., dissolves a strange yet ideal 
partnership which he had with his 
blind brother-in-law Henry Holliday. 
‘They worked together unloading pro- 
duce and lumber cars. Leon had eyes, 
and Henry had ears. > 


The September issue of The Ro- 
chester Advocate is a “‘Willis Hall 
Dedication Number.’ This beautiful 
structure; which is the senior girls re- 
sidence, was, erected through the 
generosity of sc) R.S. Willis as a 


‘memorial to his p§rents. The building 
is planned along the mostgnodern 
lines, and is supplied with every con- 
venience and equipment that will con- 
duce to the comfort and health and 
enjoyment of the pupils, “The senior 
boys’ residence was erected. the’ pre- 
vious year, and these are but tyro units 
of the plant Mr: Forrester is hoping to 
complete in the near future, which 
will include residences for the junior 
d junior boys, a new school 
building and an industrial building. We 
congratulate Mr.» Forrester on the 
progressive fruition of kis plans and on 
the excellent work his school is doing. 


Reunion of Deaf at Springbank 

With excellent weather, the 14th 
anniversary Of the London Association 
of Deat was held at Springbank yes- 
terday.' A large crowd of about 200 
people gathered from many points, 
including Toronto, “Windsor, Brant- 
tord, Peterboro and» many other lo- 
calities. The picnic was ‘a successful 
one and was as enjoyable as 
ful Mrs. Cowan was the convenor 
and chairlady-of the picnic. Phe meals 
were tempting and active. Miss 
Fishbein was the secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 


success= 


Many and widely different were the 
races which were indulgedein. . The 
races and winners fallow 
rad Stanley 
Harry Fishbein, 


boys Paul, 


Terrill, 
Little girls’ raceElma Goodall, 
Vera Lloyd, Helen Nahrgang. 


Little 
Aubrey 


Avorom Fishbein, A. 
Burrows. 

Ladies’ race—Dorothy Ballie, “Cy 
Buchan, Miss Young. + ‘ 

Men's race O. MePeuke, 
Wilson, Co MePeake 

Men's chair rice 
O. Met D. pat 
Peak® AL Wilson 
Lloyd 

Men's Siamese twin race—Robert 
MeKenzie and M. MeMurray, I 
Laporte and Dennis Laporte, 
Browne and J. Mackie. 

Ladies. bottle throwing —G. E 
ginton, Edna Egeiton, E. Gerow. 


Boys) race 
Burrows, R 


H. 


nd one lady 
and ©. Me- 
N. Sero and Vera 


~~ 


Watermelon eating Robert Me- 
Kenzie, C Young, D. Laporte. 
Ladies’ snowshoes —3. 
Mrs. D. Laporte, Mrs 
Men's backward craw! -M. 
Miirray. H. Sloan, D. Laporte. 
‘Pug-ot-war, married couples —Mr. 
and Mrs. McGowan, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. McMurray, Mr and Mrs. Mc- 


Young, 
MeMurray 


Me- 


* Kenzie. 


During the day a draw was taken 
for lucky numbers, The lucky fum- 
hers and winners follow: First, No. 
215, FE. Harris, Toronto; second, 
No, $34, H) Abrams, Toronto; third, 
No. 177, Rowland Goneau, London. 

There was also a ladies’ softball 
game, won by the east, as well as a 
men’s baseball ame, also won by the 
east. 

The judges were Messrs N. Gleadow 
of Hamtiton, E. Fishbein of London, 
and E. Paul of St. Thomas. Mr. 
Ryan, of Woodstock, was the chair- 
man of the sports committee. 
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Vechvieal ng tor the Dear 


wed from. 


Contin 


We are of the opin‘on that the logical 
Course is Co investigate the deaf schools 
of Ame and tha considerable 
amount of original experimental work 
must. be done by the Canadian schools 
themselves to achieve the desired re- 
sults SNith Fespect to the former 
course, Your Committee feel that the 
investigation should be a personal one, 
and the members are, individually, un- 
able to undertake such @tusk 

We note with pleasure that Mr. 
Feterly, the new Superintendent, 
concurs with us in the view that the 
present system is inadequate to enable 
- with the increasing and 
ds of modern life. Mr. 
s been making a personal 
of the recognized deaf 
mm States, for the 


reterence in 
O.S.D. cur 
ep to extend 
of 
heartily 


actios 


nstothe 


ning exten 


his visits to the schools 
dle West in dite time. We 
r urse ot 
at the Dbjects of 


this Committee co: 


lished t 


drawal of the Com- 
mit dof activity, thus 
leasing th of Mr. Fetterly free 


from ow ec bythe Al- 


umni 
We there 
Presid 


» Mr. 
tis Commuttee be dis- 
4 motion be made 
Association of the 
on record as being in 
th Mr, Fetterly’s policy 
choical education, and 
bin our moral support in his 
rs to Xtablish the Ontario 
School forthe Deaf on a higher plane 
tionally We further suggest that 
said resolution be 


moved, seconded by 
crn. ‘that the report of 
on “Technical Educa- 
uiven, be adopted, and that 
tr. Fetteris’s present efforts along 

«© Ontario School for the 


MranteGov 


the Comm 


fon ty 


this lite { 
Deat 
Assecratio: 


animously adopted. 


New and A 
The Vice- Pres 


dow, 


ded Bylaws 

i nt, Mr. N. Glea- 
“as Chairman of the Laws Com- 
ad the report of the Commit- 


‘Constitution of the As- 
at which were adopted. 


1 


2 valuable data for | 


um. Hs has undertak- | 


behest accomp- | 


he Minister of education. | 


rmly endorsed by this | 
The motion was un- | 


Win proposed changes in the / 


le 2 was amended to provide | 


- Main Building of The Ontario School for the Deaf 


thatthe travelling and lodging expenses , to by Mrz G. Stewart, wh. 


of the President, Secretary and “T'r 
surer be paid by the Associa 
Ithe expenses of the Vice-President 
and Directors be also paid if called by 
che President 


} UL 


| the Directors of the O.A.D. shall act « 


| only in an advisory capacity. 
| TL. “That a Statistics Committee be 
| formed with a view to collecting every 
|kind of information concerning the 
| deaf of Ontario. 
| IV. Hearing children of deaf parents 
| shall be eligible to become asso 
| members of U.S. D., and have a right 
|to take the Hoor at meetings and have 
| an active part in the sports. 
| V. The President shall have a right 
{to read or examine the Treasurer's 
books whenever he desires, and the 
members in good standing can read 
them with a written permit from the 
President. 

VA. That the Constitution and 
| Bylaws of the Association be printed 
and distributed to members to avoid 
future confusion 
VIL Article 10 changed to read 
The three Directors shall serve 
concurrently with the officers, instead 
of two, four and six years as formerly”? 

VIL That ‘The Canadian be the 
only paper to be subscribed to by the 
President atthe expense of the 
ciation, 

Mr. Shilton moved, seconded by 
Mr. Fishbein, “Phat san official le 
be written to the Premier of Ontario, 

jasking that Mr. George F. Stewart be 
| retained on the Staff as Editor of The 
| Canadian." Carried 


ate 


The Farewell Banquet 
At 6.3110" clock on “Fuesday evening 
a farewell banquet was given by the 
ssociation, which was greatly enjoy- 
ed_ by all present. President Grooms 
imself acted as Toastmaster, and the 
following toasts were duiy honoured 
“The King, proposed hy Me 
Grooms, and responded to by “*God 
Save the Kiog’* by Mrs F 


vet Harris 
The British Empire.” proposed 
by Mr. F. Terrell, and responded to 


C. Clarke. 
| Song, “O Canada’* 
; Mis. H. Whealy. 

“The Ontario School for the De 
Proposed by Mr. J. I. Shilton, and 
tesponded to by the Superintend: 
Mr. Fetterly 

“The Ladies,"" prop 
E. McBrien, responded by Rev. 
Clarke. ““The Press’, red 
iby Mrs. J. K. Byrne, and responded 


Signed by 


ed by Mr. 


requested 


th. 


Convention 
. 


so be asked to respond, 
ch he did in felicitous terms. 
From the banquet hail the members 


mendment to Article 12, that) adjourned to the assembly Hall where | 


the final session of the Convention 
was held. 

- Mr. Norman Gieadow presented 
the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, Which was adopted, as follow 
“Whereas the sign language is a 
most beautitul language and of price- 
less value to the deaf, J 

“Resolved, that any policy of edu- 
cation which tends to de 
pair or restrict the use of this beautitul 
language is opposed to the best interests 
of the deaf, 

“Resolved, that we call upon 
schools for the deaf not only to pre- 
serve but to improve on this sign lan. 
guage, and to give systematic instruc 
tion in the proper and. correct use 
thereof, While we fully rece gnize 
and appreciate the value of speech to 
the deaf, we wnize the 
culty and even the impossibility of 
acquiring it by many of the deaf, 

“Resolved, that where the attempt 

to acquire speech resultsin the sacrifice 
of mental development, se favor the 
employment of such methods as will 
secure the highest and broadest mental 
development, “This is what the com- 
bined system does and therefore we 
Se the combined system. 
Whereas speech reading is prac- 
ticable only for individual conversation, 
and does not enable the deaf to under. 
stand sermons, lectures, debates and 
the like 

“Whereas the sign language offers 
the only practicable. and. satistactory 
means by which the deaf may under- 
stand sermons and lectures, participate 
in debates and discussions, and enjoy 
mental recreation and culture, 

“Resclved, that itis the sense of 
this Convention that all the deaf, i 


Iso ree 


cluding those taught by the oral meth- : 


od, should. have the privilege of using 
the sign language while at school 

“Whereas the National Fraternal 
Society of the Desf have shown. their 
true fraternal brotherhood for the wel- 
fare of the deaf-of Ontario. 

Resdlved, that we endorse and 
and purposes’ of 
and urge every 
member to take membership in the 
one and only progressive. fraternal 
society in North America. 

“Whereas Mr. Fetterly, the new 
Superintendent’ of ‘The Ontario 


Mr. Wier, in recognition of the | 
and | excellent reports he had given of the ; during the Convention; 


roy, or im= 


! School for the Deaf, and his assistants, 
have made everything pleasant for us 


| “Resolved, that we express our 
| sincere gratitude to them for their ef. 
[forts in making possible the great 
success of our 21st Convention. 
“Resolved, that the thanks of the 
Association be extended to the Bishop 
; of Ottawa for his kindness in having 
lsent Rev. C. Clarke, who used to 
\Jabor among the deaf in’ Birmingham 
| and Sutherland, England, but is now 
‘at White River, to the Convention to 
study the situation of the deaf in this 
Province. f 
“Resolved, thatthe hearty thanks 0: 
the Association be rendered to the 
provincial authorities for their generos 
ity in having placed at our disposal the 
free use of the splendid Assembly He 
of The Ostario School for the ¢ 
“Resolved, that the thanks of the 
Association are due and are here! 
tendered to President Grooms and the 
other officers for the practi bus 
inesslike and efficient adtinistration 
the affairs of the Association durir 
the past three years.""" 
Mr. Shilton, seconded by Mr. 
McDoi 


J, made a motion, whic 
ucanimously passed, “that t! 
Association Executive tind ways at 
means to make the public know mo. 
about the deaf, and that The C: 
be distributed to some 
newspaper offices wh 
articles: pertainin 
lished in it.’ 


i 
nad 


promine 
rimports 


the deat are pu \ 


The Katchewan School 

Mr. Shilton told the Convent 
about how Mr. FE. Peterson, son 
deat parents now teaching at the Fi 
bult School for the Deaf, has come ¢ 
accept the superintendency of the nes 
Saskatchewan School, which Mr. I 
J.D. Williams and his noble band 
tireless workers, Were iustrumental 
having built forthe education of th 
deaf in-Saskatchewan. Mr. Petersc 
isa strong exponent of the combined 
system of instruction. 

On motion of Mr. McBrien, sec 
onded by Mr. Lloyd, the, Secretars 
Was instructed to send a congratulatory 
telegram to the Premier of Saskatch 
ewan, praising him tor having the 
schoo! built and for choosing Mr 
Peterson as its Superintendent 

The secretary was also directed to 
write to Mr. Williams congratulating 
him for his tireless efforts so secure 
the erection of the new school, and the 
appointment of the new Superinten- 
dent, Mr. E. Peterson. 


fey 


Mr. Lloyd, Chairman of the Sports 
Committee, called Miss Carrie Buchan 
to the platform, and presented her 
with the silver cup for being the best 


all round ‘athlete. She accepted the! 


cup amid popular applause, and ex- 
pressed: her thanks in graceful terms. 


‘Tie Election ot Officers 


‘The last items of business were 
deciding where the next Convention 
shall be held, and the election of of- 
ficers. Ottawa, Oshawa, Owen 
Sound-and Kitchener were proposed 
as the next place of mecting, the 
attractions and advantages of each 
being eloquently described by its zea- 
lous advocates. The vote resulted as 


follows: Ottawa, 129; Kitchener, 15; | 


Oshawa, 10; Owen Sound, 2. 

The following officers were then 
elected for the ensuing term: 
Hon. Patron, H. B. Fetterly, M- 
Hon. President, Mr. Geo. F. Stewart 
President, Mr. H. E. Grooms 
Vice-President, Mr. P. McDougall 

cretary, E. McBrien, B. A. Sc. 
Treasurer, Mr. H. J. Lloyd 


Directors, Messrs Cowan, Gleadow | 


and Ryan. 
The President and Vice-President 
were elected by acclammation. 


During the batlstting, a delightful 
program of dances, clubswinging, 


recitations and pantomimes was put on | 


by Mrs. Golds, 
Harris, Miss Haz 
Mr. Pierce, Mr. Terrell and others, 
which was greatly appreciated, and at 
the close, President Grooms presented 
a fountain pen to each of the partici- 
pants, 

The Cofivention then adjourned to 
meet in Ottawa in 1934 ata date to 
he decided by the officers, 


Sports at the O.A.D. Conven- 
tion 


Mr. H.J. Lloyd, Chairman of the 
Sports Committee, has favored us with 
the following report of the contests 
with some interesting comments there- 
on: 


Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. 


At the Sandbanks 


50 yard dash up hill—G. Dine, C. 
McPeake and E. Payne. 
25 yard dash up hill—Misses C. Bail- 
~~ he, C. Buchan and F.) Cowan. 
Climbing with hands and feet—R. 
Crawley, C. McPeake and E. Payne. 
Balloon Race up hill—E. Cowan, C: 
Buchan and Mrs. A, Wilson. 
Walking up hill backwards —! 
Mr. Meggetand R. Crawley. 
Vhread and Needle Race—Misses E. 
sole, E Durant and Mrs. Golds. 
High jump flaa—H. Wilson, J. 
Crough and W. Dan els. 
Chicken fight, women—Mrs. 7 
I. Foster and Mrs. F 
Chicken fight, men— 
gall, L. Malinsky and J. Crough. 


At the O. S. D. Grounds 
McBrien, 


100 yd. dash, _men— 
H. Wilson, C. McPeake. 

“$. yd. dash, wemen —M. Parker, D. 
Baillie, E. Cowan. 

"5 yd. dash for men over forty—H. 
Wilson, D. Gerow, J. Crough. 

50. yd. dash for women over farty— 
Mrs. Hazleton, Mts. J. Braithwaite. 

Kicking shoe, men—J. Crough, N. 
Gura, D. Fleming. 

Kicking shoe, women——Mrs. M. 
Walker, I. Foster, M. Parker. 

Throwing ball, women —Misses 
Laughlin, 1. Foster, M. Parker. 

Relay race, women, Ist—Misses Fos- 
ter, Buchan, Parker, Baillie. 

Relay race, men, 1 st—H. Wilson, R. 
Crawley, E. Payne, W. Daniels 

Relay race, men,2nd—C. Mey. 
F. Meyette, J. Meyette, W. 

‘Tug of War, men—H. Countryman 
CCaprain ), D. Gerow, C. Smith, 
T. Lonegave, L. Ball, F Brown, 
L. Abrams, G. Wallace. 


itt, Mr. McPeake, | 


Hail, + 


nS Baseball 


One team from the East, one from 
Peterboro, two from Toronto and one 
from Western Ontario. The finals 
were between Toronto and Western 
; Ontario, which was unfinished, so the 
i money prize was split 50 each. 


Women’s Baseba: 


One from the East, one from To- 
ronto and one from Western Ontario. 
This also was unfinished and the prizes 
"were divided equally. 


The baseball cash prizes were de- 
rived from selling raffle tickets, which 
| netted $24.00 and $17.00 spent and 
| $3.50 for Ist, 2nd and 3rd'draw prizes. 


The Sports Chairman. wishes ¢ 
acknowledge the receipt S64.4 
from the Toronto Deaf, $50.00 from 
Hamilton, $20.19 from London, $15: 
| 00 from Brantford $8 from Windsor 
| and $5 from some Hamilton sport en- | 
jthusiasts per Mrs. A. S. Waggoner. 
| A silver cup was presented to Miss 
) Carrie Buchan for winning the. most 
points scored in the races. Miss F. 
Cowan of London came second. 


| Phe 100-yard dash in the men’s race | 
attracted the most attention. Mr. Mc 

Brien ran i splendid race, followed | 
j closely by Mr. H. Wilson of London, i 


| who is over 40 vedrs old, Saleh, 


‘The Sports Chairman regretted that 
he hail omitted to offer a prize for the | 
cleanest car on the grounds. Mr. | 
McBrien would have won it easily, 
His car was the. admiration of all deat | 
awnets for its cleanness and its highly | 
polished surface inside and cut. H 

Messts JT. Shilton and N. Glea- | 
dow were able assistants in funning | 
off the races, and there were others, | 


too numerons to mention, who were 
of much help to the Sports Committee. 
| ‘The most thrilling incident wa 
the Sandbanks, when there was an un- 
official race between Miss C. Buchan | 
and Mr. C. Murtell from the top. 
They were running neck and neck | 
right to the bottom, where they fell 
down flat, Miss Buchan tainting while | 
Mr. Murtell received slight injuries to 
his arm. i 
‘There were no. baseball contests at 
the Sandbanks on account of the 
grounds being too faraway from the 
sandhills. , 


Convention Notes 

Every session of every Convention 
is opened with prayer —a practice to be 
heartily commended to all such gather- 
ings. 

Mr. Elwood McBrien broke all of 
the Convention records, when he did 
the 100 yard dash if 11 seconds - flat 
Miss Carrie Buchan is to be congratu- 
lated in’ gaining the all-round cham- 
pionship, for which she was awarded 


Tre Cawapian 


the silver cup. She secured more points 
than any man contestant. 

It was a great pleasure to see Mr. 
A.W. Mason at the\Convention. Mr. 
Mason is one of the originals—a pupil 
in 1870, the year of the opening of 
the Institution, and he is still going 
strong though 82 years of age. Kindly, 
cqurteous, and jolly, he is greatly 
esteemed by everyone. 


It did notseem quite like the Con- 
vention with Miss James absent. Since 
its organization, she has attended every 
Convention except the first one and 
this last one. « 


Those attending the Convention 
were well pleased with the menu 
provided by Mrs. McCluggage and 


her staff, and they expressed in tangible | 


form their appreciation of the cour- 
teous and efficient services of the 
waiters. 


What a tower of strength Mrs. 
Byrne is ac all such gatherings as these! 
Her tact, her courtesy, her rare and 
sympathetic understanding of the deaf 
and their problems, and her staunch 
loyalty to all their interests, and their 
absolute confidence in her, enable her 


te exercise a potent and very benefi- | 


cent influence 
To Mr. Weir of the Ontario In- 


| telligencer staff, was assigned the duty 
vd y 


of reporting the proceedings of the 
Convention for that paper, and splen- 
didly did he do 50. His reports pro- 
bably surpass those of any previous 
Convention. The Editor of the Ca- 
nadian greatly appreciated the com- 
pliments he paid to this paper in the 
remarks he m 
of the Jubilee I 


ition in particular, 


Of course the trip to the 'Sandbanks 
was ly “enjoyed, though some 
were disappointed because they could 
norfrolic onthe banks along the shore, 
as they used to do at the School  pic- 


nics, and which are near the  play- | 


nunds, “These have been made a 
ernment reserve and are planted 
with bushes to prevent the sand from 
ing farther inland. But about wo 
miles Ifick there isa fine high bank, 
to climb up which was. a good test of 
few and lung ca and extending 
k from this were acres of level and 
ing sand. ‘The various races up the 
high bank were very amusing. 


At the close of the Tuesday even- 
ion, the N.E.S.D. helda_ pri- 
vate meeting and put on some initia- 
tion stunts that greatly alarmed some 
unwarned members of the household 
stat. ‘The ceremony seemed to con- 
sist largely of the booming of cannon 
and the explosion of bombs, that must 
have reminded Mr.” Lloyd of the 
wtle-front in’ Flanders, and were 
ly a fine test of the courage of the 
initiates. We presume the idea is to 
frighten them into a realization of the 


at the banquet, and } 
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dangers and risks that they daily en- 
counter, and thus impress on them the: 
importance of taking out a good big 
life and accident insurance. 


One of the most pleasant and out- 
standing features of the Convention 
was the presence throughout oj Rev. 
Cyril Clarke, of White River. His 
Purpose in coming is explained else- 
where in this report. Mr. Clarke is 
a young, fine-looking priest and a cul- 
tured gentleman, and, with all, a jolly 
good fellow, and was greatly admired 
and liked by everybody. He took a. 
warm interest in all the proceedings © 
jand gave a very helpful address on 
Sunday afternoon. 


For mamy years the deaf of Ottawa 
and vicinity have been trying In vain to 
havethe Convention held in that city, 
and at last their desire has been grant- 
ed. Itisabeaurifal city, but has so 
many attractions that we fear the ses- 
|sions will be poorly attended. We 
| presume President Grooms will ar- 
| range with Premier Bennett to have 
| Parliament in session at that time, so 
| those attending the Convention can 
|see the governmental machinery in 
actual operation—can “‘see the wheels 
go round’ in small-boy, parlance. 


* ‘Phe Sunday services, as usual, were 
very interesting and helpful, and to 
thany members, are the most enjoyable 
features of the Conventions. Splendid | 
addresses were given by Mr. Shilton 
in the morning and by Mr. Lloyd and 
| Rev. C. Clarke in the afternoon. 
In the evening “Rev. Jones, pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Belleville, gave 
an excelleni sermon on "The ‘Tree of 
| Life’? Appropriate hymns were 
gracefully and impressively givén in 

ng atthe morning service by Mrs. 
Hl. J. Lloyd, in the afternoon by a 
j choir composed of Misses C. Bucharry 
TE. Durrant, E. Sole and D.. Baillie, 

ind in the evening by Mrs. K@*Doyle 
and Mrs. F, Harris asa duet, and by 
Mrs. W. Re Wate. 


Miss Annie Perry was the wonder 
and admiration of all in attendance. 
hough over ninety-three years of age, 
she is. hale and hearty, and was right 
on hand for every event... She even 
climbed the Sandbanks—a_ feat that 
taxed the energy and. endurance ‘of 
some who are decades younger. 


‘Mr. Groems wished to nee from 


the presidency, hut the Convgntion ab- 
solutely refused to allow hint te do so. 
He worked strenuously for several 
minutes, but in vain, to get someone 
else to accept a nomination, so he was 
declared re-elected by acclammation. 
He has been a most devoted, enthu 
iastic presiding officer, and well merit- 
ed the ‘renewed expression of the es- 
teem and confidence of the Associa- 
tion. 


~The Girls’ Residence 


=a 
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A Thank-Offering Story (Aunt Elly sent mamma a big box | ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF vind rnin gant MER re 
fe , il ol roses jay—so many she cant BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO Mot the Proprio Various graces 
Here ea S007 that vil scleral te ide themnvall =andwill'yau sleasstke “UNDEATINE: EDUCATION OFPAaGaE A All of the Protestant teachers are 
eee earch oot | "these? said ahelinle|meascngen the | Milter of the Gromer A ores; 


to take part, 
: fe child of a wealthy neighbor and a sister | HON. Geo S. Hexny, BA. LL.D. MPP, 
It was a thank-offering mecting of |; PREMIER AND MININTKR OF KoUCATION t 


rp Ree the church, and hose thought If 
the Women's Missionary Society of | Preeti Sues : Officers of the School: Biss O'Conn 


Ey 
rey 


SAS ta 
001 fro 
Me all 


ful kindness was’ nothing new in this 


velopts lay before the secretary, the 
contents of which she read aloud. 
They read something like this: 


“For recovery from severe illness, 


n 


For the granting of the dearest 

is wish of my heart, $10. 

“‘For preservation from harm the 
great railroad accident, when so many 
were killed and injurec, $10."” 

“*For the conversion of a son, $5.”" 

. ‘‘For the dear baby that has come to 
me, : 

: Mrs, Stanton’ sat listening to the 
reading, and blushed a little when her 
own envelope was opened and the 

retary took out $2, enclosed in a 

blank sheet, accompained by no word 

or comment, 
‘The truth was Mrs, Stanton’ life 
: had been very uneventful the last year. 

It had gone quietly on, with few ups 
and few downs. She and her husband 
and her two children had been fairly 
Well; by close economy they had had 
enough to eat drink and to dress. re- 
spectably, though this last had not been 
mn accomplished without’ much thought 
and care on her part, and. various 
pinchings known only to. herself 

i Self-denial had seemed to be. the 

keynute of her life the past year; her 

yh sky had been rather geay than sunny, 
her atmosphere rather chill than warm, 

Not that she made any moan over her 

self-den als and privations. It was all 

done cheerfully, and no one was the 

Wiser for it but herself, Still, in think- 

iny of this thank-offerit ting, she 

had wondered just a little for what 
special. reason she should. bring her 
small gift. She could hardly help con- 
trasting her condition. now with the 
luxury by which she had been sur- 
rounded a few years ago, before her 
husband had Jost his property in an 
unfortunate speculation, She wonde 
eda little dully if the conditions weuld 
be fulfilled it she should bring her 
offering out of a general feeling of 
gratitude than, things were no worse 
with them than they were. 


mien 


5 sae Se Aes cela RAN aD 


Both she and her husband were sys- 
tematic givers out of their penury, as 
they had once been out 6f their abund- 
ance; so this extra gift, small asit was, 
was at the price of a lirge self-denial, 
It would represent her shabby-bonnet 
worn through another winter, without 
the refurnishing’ she had hoped to wive 
it Still, stie was warmly interested in 
missions, and gave it gladly, only wish= 
ing that it were more 


The secretary read on, while she sat 
half listening, half thinking. von 
her attention was arrested by the read- 
ing of this a 

“For the many pleasant litle things 
that have fallen to my share this 
$2." 

Other notes were read, remarks 
Were made, the meeting closed, and 
Mrs.pStanton went thoughefully home. ¢ 
the words, “‘For the pleasant little 
things,"’ ringing in her ears. She 
wondered if she had always taken note 
of her own pleasant small things as 
they came to her. She feared not. 
Looking back in the light of this 
thought, she could recall number'ess 
little acts of kindness from others to. § 
herself that had sweeiened her life, 


grateful to the giver, she scarcely 
remembered to have raised her heart 
to heaven in gratitude. 

Even as she meditated, the bell rang, 
and, going to the door, there stood 
lide Elly Hale with a great bunch of 
roses in her hand. 


one of our city churches. A pile of en- | 


came rushing i 


good record, but Lam glad be 
shows 


went into the th 
change. 


spe 


r, Auxiliary Training Course for Men- 
tally Deficient Children, carried on at 
Toronto University. 


School of Hygiene in ‘Toronto Uni- 
versity. 
the 


ers in 
course included School law, English, 


Lesson plans ete, while Mr, 
and for which, though she had been d 


insists on having his own way’ w 
sooner or later, run up against some 
one whois just like himself, 
learn to give as well as tak 


; household.: : 
| Mrs. Stanton. kissed the little 
maiden, and sent her home with 
|thanks. Then she buried her face in 
, the Howers with childish delight: She 
‘loved beautiful things, and often had to 
, take herself to task for her vain long- 
ings for them. But now there wasa 
feeling almost of awe mingled with 
her pleasure as she remembered again 
the little “‘things,’” and how soun her 
thought had been responded to. She 
finished her preparations for supper 
with a light step, pausing often to look 
at the flowers and inhale their fragrance 
as she passed them. They brought a 
glow to her heart which was reflected 
in her face, and which her husband 
and children caught as they sat down 
to supper. 
Before she went to bed that night 
she inscribed an envelope, hank- 
offering for Pleasant litle Thirgs,”” 


and dropped a nickel into it for the | 


handful of roses. 
The nextafternoon, as she sat mend- 


would be injerested i 
so [ brought it over to regdvith you, 
The article was read and discussed, 
Both women received some new ide 
some inspirations to. bettef living, and 
parted feeling heartened and uplifed 
by the pleasant hour. That night an- 
other nickel bore the first one com- 
pan 
“O 


cried Willie, as he 
in fram schoolon exam- 
ination day, “" passed ninety-eight in 
my arithmetic to-day. Aren't you glad? 
Didn't I have to study for it, though!" 
“Indeed | am gid, Willie, more than 
Fcan say—notonis forthe passing and 

use it 
rest and* 


mamma!" 


you have been in ea 


determined to conquer your easy-going 
habits of 
happy.”” 


study. You make me very 
So happy that another contribution 


nkful envelope. —Ex- 


Summer School Courses 
Several members of our staff took 
al Summer School courses,durieg 


the holidays. | 


Miss Rierdon attended the Summer | 


School held at Johas Hopkins Univer. | 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland, under the 
anspices of Fhe American (A 
to Promote th 
the Deaf. 
took up 
Speech, Language ‘Teaching in schools 
for the deaf, Lip-Reading, Rhythm 
and Auricular Training 


sociation 
Feaching of Speech t 
The subjects Miss Rierdon 
Were Straight’ Language, ! 


Misses Lally and Parry took the 


i Seis vay { 
Miss Allison took the Special Course } 


on School Nursing carried on-at the | 


1 


Messrs Clare and Morrison attended 
ummer Course at the Ontario 
Training College for Technical teach- 
Hamilton. Mr. Morrison's 


ience of Hducation, Trade Analzsis, + 
Clare, 
evoted his attention to the Manual | 
aning department, 


The man (or woman) who alw. 


} 
i 
| 


Better 


HH, BLFETTERLY M.A... .7,..Superintendent — 
We WY, HOYOK, MD os cesseon Pauatclan | Ty austria] Department: 


C.B, Me GUIR Bursar 
MRS. H. i ‘ Matron ; Clase hours for Printing Once, shoe g 
MISS K. BAWDEN.....,Stenographer & Clerk and Carpenter Shop are from) samt 


MISS M. ALLISON eTrained Nurse | hg etou 1-39 pan. HTT Be 8d 


Teachers: 
EB, Lat, 


S.A. Gonpo: 


M. Miss M. KB b each 
sanan  |en My 
Mine GE, Rarunun | US Pupilsare not to be excused from they, 
Miss M. Laney Classen or Industrial Departments 
Miss M. B, Cope On account of wicktiew, without pened 
Miss 2. Mins M. rate: } of the Superintendent. 
Miss E 2 Mins Th VAN ALS Oar Teachers. OMleery: ai 


allow matters foreign 
to interfere with the 
severaLduttes, and no visit 
bers of the stat will be peri 
hours of duty, 


Visitors : 
Porons Who are interested, desi 
ing the School, will be anad elounie| 
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“He Also Serves” the depressed her. Marcia feels help- I's hard’ enough"? — i What Makes A Country® 


By Ida Alexandar in Queen's Gardens 


IARCIA’ GRAVES, in’ her 
wheeled chair by the window, 
watched the girls of the Cen- 
tral High School hurrying 

past. One after another looked up in 
acasual way. But the kindly curtains 
acted ‘as a screen and Marcia did not 
have to greet, or be greeted. 

“I don't want them even to look at 
me!’ she thought. ‘‘And I don’t 
suppose they want to, either.’” 

The stragglers hurried on, and 
presently the quiet street lay before her 
in unlovely loneliness. It hurt as the 
passing of her schoolmates had done. 
Everything hurt this morning, from 
her heart to her bandaged arm and fvot. 
A tear rolled down her face, and then 
another one, Marcia looked at them 
ina surprised way. She did not cry 


(i 


Nk, 
fas 


Now I, wonder what made me 
cry,”’ she thought. “‘Things are no 
worse than they were yesterday, and 
not better than they'll be to-morrow. 
I'm just a useless cripple who must 
stand by and watch the others go on. 
I may as well get used to it.’’ 
Lhe. stopping.of a-motor carat 
“door, “the clang ofthe’ bell, betp 
the doctor. Marcia usually brightened 
at his visit. This morning she felt that 
she could scarcely bear it. She looked 
this way and that, like a prisoned bird 
seeking a way of escape; but there 
Was none. 

Mrs. Graves ushered 
She bent over Mar . 

“Dear!" she “Vm afraid 
vou've been lonely; but I couldn't 
getin before.” 

Marcia shook her head, She was 

. afraid to trust herself to speak. 

The doctor put down the little black 
bag with which Marcia had grown so 
sadly familiar, . He smiled ashe shook 
hands. 


“Ie won't, alwa; 

‘hat you will give m: 

s he removed the bandage. 
oming on famously.’” 

“Ic has been ‘coming on famcusly, 
‘ver since I was hurt, id Marcia, 
skeptically and ungraciously, “'but it 
doesn’t seem to get any better.’” 

“Just a litte longer—just a little 
onger,"’ soothed the doctor. “Have 
vatience and faith, Marcia.’ 

“I don't believe | have a bit of 
cither left.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. You had 
nore than most people to begin with. 
You can’t have exhausted your stock 
inthis little while,’ 

Thave. And I'm glad of 1."" 

Again and again the doctor tried to 
draw her into conversation; but Mar- 
cia would not talk. Presently he left 
her. Mrs. Graves went to the door 
with him, 

“How does Marcia 
morning?’’ she asked. 
well, is she?”’ 

Being shut away from her friends 
is beginning to tell on her,’’ he an- 
Swered.  “‘I noticed a copy of the 
high school paper beside her chair. I 
Suppose it’s full of the work for the 
Red Cross and all the new activities in 
which the pupils are engaged. 1 think 


in the doctor, 


be the left hand 
he cheered her, 
“This is 


seem this 
“She isn’t so 


less and idie, while theothers are so 
busy.”” : 
The doctor sighed 
“And will it be lo} 
the mother, 
“Yes, it will be long. She is duing 
well, as I told her. But —if she starts 
to grieving’’ 
He broke off and the mother finished 
the sentence to herself with a frighten- 
ed heartbeat. 
“She won't see any of the girls or 
boys,’ Mrs. Graves said, after a mo- 
ment. I'm sure they’d brighten her 
up. I've proposed it again and again. 
Acfirst. [think shs wouldn't have 
minded. But now she seems to shrink | 
from them."” ‘ 

‘The doctor nodded his head in under- j 


he finished. 


natural enough, shrinking, 


“It's 
if one thinks of it. She sees the others 
well and strong, going about the work 
that she so sadly misses. It makes her 
lot seem harder. But’? 

His face was grave, his shoulders 
sagged as he went off into the sunshine. 


Watching him, Mrs Graves under- 
stood the gravity of the case. 

She went directly back to Marcia; 
alittle smile covered the anxiety in her 
hhearris'= paisa ne PE gti a 

Marcia was reading the high-school | 
paper. She dropped it as her mother 
came in. Mrs. Graves noticed with- 
out appearing to do so. 

““Is there anything you want, dear?’’ , 
she asked. 

Marcia shook her head, with an at- 
tempt ata smile. 

“No, there is nothing, mother, | 
thank you. I know you've much to} 
do. I'm sorry to bea burden instead | 
of a help.”” 
burden!"’ said Mrs. Graves. 

“You've been a blessing all your 
life, dear.!” 

““But—not now 

“Even now. — It’s a treat to. have 
my-girl home with me, if 1 didn't! 
know she wanted to de somewhere 
else. 

Marcia didn’t answer that. Her eye | 
strayed to the paper that had fluttered : 
down beside her chair. Yes, she want- | 
ed to be somewhere She wanted | 
to be with the others, taking up the old | 
work and the new. Her useless hand | 
tingled to. take up old duties. Her 
bandaged foot wanted. to dance. the | 
accustomed way to school. 

“* To stay here chained !"" thought | 


Marcia, ‘* Nothing could be harder 
than that.’’ H 
Mrs. Graves ran outand in all morn- | 
ning, as was her custom. More than 
once she caught the rustle of paper and 
knew that Marcia again had been read- 
ing the news of the boys and the girls 
at school. 
She sighed as she watched. Once 
she spoke impulsively. 
“Wouldn't you like toh 
the girls come in, Marcia?’ she asked 
“Just Sylvia and Virginia, perhaps." 
“No, [don’t want to see anyone,"’ 
said Marcia, ** at least, notyet.’” 
But they'd like soto come,’” per” 
sisted her mother. Aren’t you afraid 
y'll chink you unkind?"” 
I don’t want them to, come and 
pity me!"” broke out Marcia passion 
ately. ‘‘Mother, [ couldn't stand it. 


some of 


Yes, 1 know it’s hard, dear. But 
you don’t take care. You bore it so 
well, at first.”’ 

“It's —it's the paper,’ 
confessed. 

“You insisted upon having it.’” 

“I know. I couldn't, have rested 
without seeing it. But it hasn't done 
me a bit of good. Mother, the girls 
are all knitting—sweaters and things 
for the soldiers. You don’t know 
how much | want to have a part in 
it?” 

Mrs. Graves knew. Her smile said 
that even before she spoke. 

“Ll understand just -how you feel, 
Marcia. But we can’t all serve in one 
way. There are so many, many way8. 
Just . staying here che#tfully would be 
doing your part.”* 

Marcia made a wry face. 

“But I'm not staying here cheer- 


Marcia 


part you gan take, and itis not so 
small as you think. ‘He also serves 
who only stands and waits,’ ’? 

The words returned to Marcia more 
than once through the day, but they 
did not carry the healing that her 
Besrher.. hac hoped.-"Fhepareseemed 
such alittle, unimportant part, so dif- 
ferent from the part Marcia longed to 


f 1 could do something! 
grieved. “If L could do anything! 

‘The tears came again, the unaccus- 
torfied tears, as she watched the pupils 
going by in theafternoon. They were 
late. Marcia knew that meant knitting; 
even. if the gay knitting bags had not 
proclaimed the tact. Marcia, hidden 
back of the curtains, saw more than 


one of the girls look up, but not one, . 


came to the door. 

“They've forgotten me!”’she 
thought. She did not think how 
peremptorily she had forbidden their 
visits. 

‘The next day the doctor frowned as 
he read the thermometer. “There had 
been no feverfordays  Nowit was 
running up again. 

“This will not do!’*he said to him- 
self. “"But Marcia is the only one to 
prevent it. “If we. could arrauge for 
the girls to comé here with their 
work’? i 

Marcia vetoed that as soon as it 
was proposed. 

“I don’t want them," she said, 
nd) moreover, ‘they don’t want 


“*Perhaps,’’ Mrs. Graves suggested, 
as she followed him to the door, “‘it 
would be better to change her to a 
room where she couldn’t see the ‘girls 
ping to and from school. “That might 
help. If she didn’t see them, she 
wouldn’t worry so| much about not 
being with them.”’ 

“She'd worry anyway,’’ disagreed 
the doctor. *’She feels setaside—out 
of their work and pleasure. If we 
could convince her that she still bore a 
pare ’— 

“ve tied,’’ sighed Mrs. Graves, 
“tried and failed. But there must be 
some way to make her take an interest 
in things again."” 

Yes, there mustbe away. And— 
we must find it.” i 


Really Great? 
By A. E. Crawley 


What makes a country really great? 
Nor lands nor forts’nor gold nor di 
But citizens whose lives are set 
To service and to righteousness. 


A mansion can not make a home, 
Nor nature's dower make a state; 
The greatness of her sons alone 


c i 
Can make a country really great. 


‘That is, indeed, a goodly land, 


Happy and strong-and b ul, 
Where each promotes the. public good 
And all are brave and dutiful. 


God speed the day in every land, 
When selfishness and discontent 
Shall yield to Brotherhood, and all 


Shall seek the common betterment. { 


Mrs. Graves thought it over till her 
head ached. ~ Jt wasn’t like Marcia to 
be so despondent. She had been the 
bravest one in the automobile accident, 
though the most serously injured. 
She had borne the early suffering stoic- 
ally. Now it seemed that she could 
not bear the trivial ills of every day. 

“'Lypust do something |?” her mother 
worried ftherself. ‘?She' won't get 
well unless | do. : 

Marcia, however, shunned the 
thought of visitors, but always insisted 
on seeing the weekly school paper. “‘It 
makes me feel better, even if it makes 
me feel worse,”” she observed whim- 
sically. And she read and reread it 
till the next paper came. a 

“If Tcould help, even a little,”’ she 
thought, “‘I would be content. *” 

Day by day the fretting drove her 
back along the road she had come. 
Finally the doctor mse her into 


bed‘again. She went passively. 

*‘L might as well be there; ” she said. 
“Lam of no use sitting up.”" 

‘you're of no use. 
But you couldbe, if you wanted to be.’” 

His tone was grave and condemning. 
He did not smile ashe spoke. Marcia 
looked at him with surpriséd eyes. 

**Why, what could do? My hand 
isgone. I can't work. My foot is 
gone. I can’t walk. What remains 
for me to do?"” 

“* You might stop worrying your 
mother, for one thing. You might 
havea few-of the girls into cheer you 
up. You might do many things if you 
would, Marcia.’’ 

‘The little rebuke was what Marcia 
needed. It hurt for the time; but it 
was x healing hurt. Marcia looked at 
her mother’s careworn tace with new 
eyes. ’ 

**[ must have been pretty selfish not 
to have noticed before,”’ she thought. 
** Well, if it willdo her any good for 
me to have company, I'll —try it!’” 

It was not a pleasing prospect, after 
having been isolated so long. But 
Marcia broached it to her mother after 
the doctor was gone. 

“Do you think it would de nice to 
have some of the girls come in—if they 
want to come, that is?’” she asked. 

Her mother's face lighted up. 

“It would be splendid!"’ she said. 
‘* And know they’d like to come 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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An Expert Outsider's Point of View 

Nearly one. hundred teachers from 
Dundas enjoyed the hospitatity of the 
Superintendent and staff of teachers of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf on 
the occasion of the visit of the Dundas 
County Teachers’ Association to that 
institution on October 8th and 9th. 


As one of those who participated in 


arrival of their teacher. When we 
did enter every pupil stood at his desk 
until, ata word from the teacher, 
they resumed their sexs, Note that 
I say “‘ata word’? not “‘at a sign,” as 
manual language is not only forbidden 
in the classroom but is discouraged a- 
mongst the children while in their 
residence or on the playground. Ai- 
though it will undoubtedly require 
many years, perhaps a generation, to 
accomplish “‘visible speech’” amongst 
our deaf, the advantages of the new 
method are obviously many. 

During our visit to this class we 
could not but admire the evidences of 
self-discipline of the boys and girls and 
the eagerness with which they grasped 
every opportunity to please their teach- 
er. It was not only a revelation but 
an inspiration to those of us whose 
work is with children with all their 


this pleasure, I deem it a privilege to | faculties developed. 


respond to the suggestion of your E 
Editor, Mr. Stewart, co chronicle a few 
impressions of the School gained 
during those two days. At the outset | 
I might remark that | belive my impres- | ! 
sionsare, in a general way: if nor in” 
detail aswell, characteristic of those ! 
gained by every Dundas county teacher | 


present at the convention. Likewise, ! 
I feel very certain that those impres- 
sions will be indelibly imprinted upon 
our memory and that, because of what 
we saw and now know about the institu- 
tion, the Ontario School for the Deaf 
will be held as 
its methods acclaimed by every Dund 
County teacher. 


A short time ago I read a story of a 
litle boy who, at his Thanksgiving 
dinner, assumed. responsibilities. he 
was unable to. discharge, and | am 
forcibly reminded of his predicament 
when enter upon the recording of 
my impressions. ‘To attempt te 
ify them would make this 
pear stereotyped, so, t0 av 
shall touch upon the various. points I 
gathered just as they occur to me. 
During a previous visit to the School 1 
had been taken around the many build- 
ings and a great amount of detail had 
been explained to me by thes Supe 
tendent, Mr. Fetteriy. Thus [wasin 
4 position to add (o these recollections 
and to ote many-features which were 
not possible at a time when the chil- 
dren were away on holidays. 


n- 


As our car entered the spacious 
grounds and drew up in front of the 
Main Building, it was the noon kour. 
Children ‘vere. enjoying their noon 
intermission, playing ball and disport- 
ing themselves on various playgrouad 
eqnipment set up here and there on 
the campus 1 understand that this 
equipment has been recently installed 
and the pupils were surely taking ad- 
vantage of it. After being wel 
by the Superintendent we were usher- 
ed into the rotunda of the Nain Buil: 
ing where each teacher was ‘tagged 
to facilitate introductions to one an- 
other and tothe O: S$. D. Staff. We 
Were requested to go upstairs to the 
Library where our billets were arrang- 
ed forby Mr. Geo. F. Stewart, re- 
cently superannuated from the active 
teaching staff of the School, having 
been engaged there as teacher for the 
past thirty-seven years, but is stil re- 
tained on the Staff as Editor of The 
Canadian. 

Some time elapsed thefore the ma- 
jority-of the teachers had arrived, so 
that it past 1.30.p.m. before we 
assembled inthe auditorium for our 
luncheon. in that interval | was in- 
vited by Mr. Elliyofthe Senior De- 
partment to visit his room. On  en- 
tering I was particularly struck with 
the orderliness, not only of the room 
itself bur of the ten or twelve boys and 
girls of the class. All w seated 
quietly at their desks awaiting the 


A. delightful luncheon, greatly ap- 
after a long drive, followed 
‘To say that our sense of 
capacity never suffered such a severe 
y test as it did at this feature*of the Pro- 
gramme will convey the proper im- 


{pression as to how the luncheon was 


enjoyed. It might also not be unwise 
to observe that, if the boys and girls 
attending the O.S. 1D. are as weil look- 
ed after in the way of generous, tasty, 
well-balanced meals, setved after the 
best fashion, it iggitdeed remarkable 
that hospital expénses for the institu- 
tion ate not greater than the 
Having reached that: state where de- 
mands of the inner man were fully 
satistied, the teachers assembled in the 
large sewing-room for our afternoon 
session. Being purely local to our 
own county, details of this session need 
not form a part of this article. Supper 
was served about 6 p m. and produced 
such a lethargic condition (for Dundas 
teachers are noted for healthy appe- 
tites) thatlong walks, drives about the 
city.ete., Were necessary before a state 
approaching normalcy could be expec: 
ted. Atthis meal, a private comp-tition 
was staged beaween the writer of this 
article and your f ras to one’s 
capacity for tea, “Fhe result, was a 
draw, a decision to which the con- 
testants finally agreed 


‘The evening session was one long 
to be remembered. Mr. Ho BL Fet- 
terly, MA. Superintendent of the 
School, acted = as ‘chairman. out- 
lining in his remarks the history of the 
institution and the methods employed 
in the instruction of the de. 
Demontration classes were then con: 
ducted by four or five of the teachers 
of the junior department,eavh of which 
revealed to the teachers the various 
stages of instruction from Kindergarten 
to Second Class pupils. Once again 
the application of oral methods with 
visual aid gave to the audience the im- 
pression that scientific study combined 
with individual research left little to be 
desired in the ac. 
the deaf, The eager response of the 
manly litle fellows and th ght little 
Is to their teachers’ requests drew 
more than one rourd of applause from 
the audience. “Uhe climax was reach- 
d, however, wher two folk dances, 
the Irish Lilt and the Virginia. Reel 
were carried out by senior girls and 
boys in costumes made by the pupils 
themselves. “The piano was on the 
floor some ten or fifteen feet from the 
stage, yet, even without, hearing. the 
music, the dancers executed the steps 
with such absolute precision 
roughness that the audience w 
amazed at the accomplishment. “The 
secret, of course lies in the ability of 
these highly-trained children to ob- 
serve and record the rhythmic vibr. 
tions conducted through the floor 
from the piano. Experiments and 


Tue CANADIAN’ 


Jemic training of | 


tests are being constantly conducted in 
the School with a view to ascertaining 
the degree of sensitivity, as well as 
the percentage of residual hearing, by 
which sounds from various mstruments 
of different tones and pitch, may be 
recorded by the children. ‘To this end 
the radioear room- contributes not a 
little assistance, where by a system of 
amplification of sounds from a mi- 
crophone at the teacher's desk, resi- 
-dual hearing is recorded, which i 
turn results in a correction of voice 
modulation for those already trained 
in speech. Following the dances, 
community singing was enjoyed and 
an interesting illustrated lecture oh * 
Day in’ the Land of Sir Walter Scot 
was given by Miss Clifford of the Or- 
tawa Normal School. Not content 
with having served cwo meals, the O. 
D. staff again treated'the teachers 
to refreshments after which dancing 
was enjoyed for a couple of hours. 


‘The activities of this day prevented 
many of the otherwise well-intentioned 
teachers from being on hand at 8 a.m., 
Friday, to be conducted on a tour of 
the classrooms. All reported having 
been so royally entertained at their 
billets that this was accepted by the 
Superintendent ss an alibi for tardiness 
and all escaped punishment. In our 
vist through various classrooms we 
again saw teachers and classes inaction 

and were more fully convinced of the 
possibilities in trdining the deaf. From 
Kindergarten to Senior Departments, 
where many subjects of High School 
courses are included, the same sym- 
pathetic attitude of: the teachers, the 
same eager fesponse by the children, 
and the various stages of progress were 
noted. Every room was a model of 
neatness and order, every teacher a 
model of pleasmg: personality, and 
every child a demonstration of the 
possibilities of the most modern meth- 
ods of specialized training. As wi 
noted the artistically decorated black. 
boards, the beautiful pictures adorning 
the walls, the clean, polished floors, 
the profusion of ferns and Howering 
plants and the general homelike 
atmosphere of the surroundings, we 
could not but feel fully. satisfied that, 
in such environment, a most wonder- 
ful blessing is bestowed on our deaf 
| children of this province. Here is an 
linstitation to which they may, turn to 
{assist them in compensating for the 
handicap which nature or disease has 
afflicted them. Parents or guardians of 
deaf children need be under no 
| uneasiness, nor have the least hesitation 
nding their children to this school. 
Few, if any, educational institutions for 
normal children in country, town, or 
city have in buildings, classrooms, e- 
quipment, — beautiful surroundings, 
teaching staff, or guardianship, the 
equal of those of the “Ontario School 
for the Deaf. 


Nor is the training confined to 
school subjects alone. Vocational 
instruction is imparted to. those 
desiring totake advantage of it, and 
the printing shop, the cabinet shop, 
[and the shoe shop, not forgetting 
|sewing and domestic science rooms 
-are some of the advantages av: 
to those attending the school. 
is an cpening found for every child, 
and under expert vocationai guidance 
each adapts himself to a chosen 
vocation, particularly suited to his 
needs and aptitudes. It_ was also very 
gratifying, indeed touching, for us to 
see, on the walls of many of the 
classrooms, the banners and posters of 
the Junior Red Cross Society. That 
such attempts in the Big Game of 
Health and Humanity should be made 
by children to whom the 
‘faculty of hearing is denied, is a 
further and conclusive evidence that 


«very. creditable compositions. 


our deaf children are ready to give 
‘Head, Heart and) Hand’ in 
their service to the world in the years 
thar lie ahead, 

All honour to them for this! All 
honour to the noble men and women 
who are devoting time, energy, and 
professional ability,” in order that the 
deaf may be given as nearly as possible 
an even break in the big race cf Life! 
And, on behalf of the teachers from 
Dundas County, THANK YOL 
ALL for the perfectly splendid time 
we had and for the opportunity of 
gaining these, our random impressions 


‘of your glorious institution. 


—P. S. Boyd, Chesterville, Ont 


A Word From South Ontario 
Dear Mr. Fetterley, 


Tam sure [am expressing the thouglit 
of every teacher in South Ontario, 
who was privileged to visit your won- 
derfulschool on October 9thlast, when 
I suy thac we appreciated more than | 
am able to express, your very kind 
welcome and your very evident desire 
to make our visit a pleasant one 
Since we are all teachers we quite’ 
understand the strain that your whole 
staff was under while being visited in 
their class rooms by so many observers 
and we wish to thank every one for all 
the trouble that we gave them. 

I imagine that, because vou and 
your efficient staff are all real teachers, 
you would be interested to know just 
what features of your great school im- 
pressed us the most. Permit me, 
therefore, to say that it seemed to us 
that in the gracious reception that you 
gave us and the kindly consideration 
shown us during our visit, was em- 
bodied the central idea under which 
ool functions, namely, 
ideration and sympathy 
‘These qualities so essential in a school 
such asyou have the honour to he 
principal of seemed to permeate the 
whole institution. You, yourself, Mr. 
Fetterly, from whom: perhaps the in- 
spiration comes, the teachers in 
class rooms with their faces lit with the 
desire to make their children co under 
stand, the play ground supervisors 
everyone seemed to be blessed with 
those ualities in no small degrees ‘I hat 
is the biggest thing in your schiwi, 
Mr. Fetterly, as we saw it. 

With those qualities as a backgro ‘nd 
it is not difficult to_understand ‘he 
splendid progress that the boys and « ls 
are making in their regular sci ol 
work. ltis, ef course, quite wond« ful 
that those children are being taug! 10 
speak and to express themselve in 
complete sentences containing «of 
the parts of speech correctly aed, t 
the great thing is t¥ they are lear: ing 
to’ read and to write&and to con) ie 
“ee 
the written work that I examined was 
quite equal and in some cases sup: /10F 
to that found in any of our podlic 
schools. ‘The whole’ world of liters'ure 
is being opened up for them and they 
understand: What a great work tbe 
engaged in! 

When I am privileged to visit any, 
one of our great provincial i institutions, 
whether that institution bea Schoo! for, 
the deaf in Belleville or the Scho« 
the Blind in Brantford or any or 
those great hospitals for the men 
sick, and when J think that all of the 
institutions are owned and maintained 
by the people of this great province 0! 
Ontario, | am glad and proud that 
am a Canadian and that [am acitzen 
of this grand old province. Surely ¢ 
must be true that we, as a people, are 
travelling slowly, perhaps, but surely 
toward that Ideal which was lived and 
taught by the Son of God, himselt 

Very sincerely yours, 


R. A. Hutchison: 


Interesting Travel Talks 


During the summer Miss Panter and 
Miss Daly, who was accompanied by 
her mother, enjoyed a most pleasant 
trip to Europe, together with two or 
three hundsed other teachers, students 

“etc, under the arrangements made by 
Major Ney, Honorary Organizer of 
the Overseas Educational League, the 
headquarters of which are in] Winni- 
peg. Miss. Panter spent the whole time. 
in England, but Miss Daly also took. 
in the continental part of the tour. At 
the editor's request they have shared 
some of their pleasant experiences with 
our readers, so far as this is possible 
by proxy’ Miss Panter tells about the 
trip through England and Miss Daly 
confines her remarks to her experiences 
‘on the continent, 

Mr. Gordon also had the somewhat 
rare experience of altrip to Newfound- 

ind and the coast ‘of Labrador and 
es us a few glimpses of the things 
hesaw Weare sure our readers will be 
much interested in these three admi- 
rable travel talks. 


My Visit to.England 
by Miss E. Panter 

The editor has asked me to write a 
short account of our visit to. England. 
this summer. I neglected to keep a 
dury, while away, so 1 shall’ have to 
depend, to a great extent, on my me- 
mory, bue [ shall try to write a little 
about the things which [ found. in- 
teresting. 

We landed at Southampton on one 
uf the few fine days we had while in 
Ingland. As we = sailed the 
Needles and the Isle of Wight, the 
simwas shining on the white cliffs of 
the southern coast, making them look 
duzaling bright. There were hun- 
dreds of gulls fying around the ship, 
their white wings Hashing in the sun- 
ght, and, un allsides, yachts, motor 
bouts, and fishing boats were moving 
swiftly through the water. “The doc 
puthampton are very extensive and 
vre Were several large ocean liners 
tooored there, as well as a great num- 
ber of smaller vessels. 

When we landed, we founa motor 
iting to take 
uta Winchester, which is about 
miles north of | Southamp- 
The road from Winchester to 
Southampton is, historically, the old-- 
in England, as it was that followed 
bh the Romans, when they first invad- 
co Britain, id later by the Saxons 
wd Normans. Canute’s Palace was 
Southampton, and it was here he 
red the waves to tetire. Accord. 
sto the new history "1066 and All 
‘Toat’ this was the incident’ which 
or nated the saying, ‘Paddle your 

1 Canoe."” 

southampton was at one tine a wall- 
0 city, and some of the old walls and 
the massive gates are still standing. On 
ou Way north, we drove through Bar- 
@ee, Which, long ago, marked the 
focthern limitof thetown. Above this 
ate is the Guildhall, where the courts 
oF Law are still held, 

Uhe road north to Winchester is 
though beautiful rolling country 
through that part of England, known 
asthe’ New Forest. This forest was 
Pleated by orders of William the Con- 
dveror in the eleventh century. Of 
Course very little of it remains, butthe 
nd fields are dotted with huge 
trees, principally oaks, elms and beech- 
¢s, which have stood there for centur- 
ste. “The views from the hills were very 
fae We saw many little villages 
nestling in the valleys, with their church 
‘Pres‘rising above the tree tops, and 
occasionally we caught glimpses of 
lirge country homes standing far back 
fom the road, surrounded by parks 
and woods. “There were poppies 


-business 


krowing in the grain fields and roses 


~~ erowing over the fences and cottages 


along the road. Many of the latter were 
thatched roofed, with old diamond 
Paned windows under overhanging 
eaves. Others had roofs of orange 
colored tiles, 
spot of color among the trees and 
hedges, and every cottage. no matter 
how. small,” had its garden full of 
flowers, < 

When we reached Winchester, we 
drove at once to the Cathedral. We 
Were allowed dnly a short time to. see 
it, however, as we had been invited to 
have tea with Bishop and Mrs. Wood, 
and oneof the things that simply isn’t 
done in England, iso be late for tea. 
We enjoy our visitto the Bishop's 
Palace ver¥tnuch, ahd after tea, we 
walked around — the gardens, and 
through the ruins of what had been 
an older Palace. Under these ruins 
Were vaults which had been part of 
King Alfred's Castle. Winchester is 
a very old town, and was at different 
times the headquaters of King Alfred, 
William the Conqueror, Richard the 
Lion Hearted and King John. There 
is a very fine statue of King Alfred in 
the main street of the town.” 

Leaving Winchester we drove 
south west to Bournemouth, a water. 
ing place on the south coast. Al 
though parts of Bournemouth are very 
old, the city has grown rapidly in. re- 
cent times, and is now a large and 
modern seaside resort. 


We were in Bournemouth several 
days, and while there, we wok drives 
through the surrounding 
One day we drove through Dorset- 
shire, which is the county in. which 
the novelist, Thomas Hardy, lived, We 
visited several old churches, in one of 
which his heart is buried, al.hough his 
body is in Westminster Abbey. ‘These 
old churches are very” interesting, 
some of them dating from Saxon times, 
although most of them are early Nor- 
man, They are. almost perfectly 
preserved, but the inscriptions in some 
places “are blurred, and difficult to 
read ¢ 

From Bournemouth, we drove to 
Strattord-on-Avon. ‘This whole town 
seemed to me to be a memorial to 
Shakespeare. Lam sure if he were to 
return there togay, he would feel 
himself perfectly at home, that is, of 
course, until he saw his ‘first_ motor 
‘That, | think, is the only modern 
thing in Steatford-on-Avon.  Shakes- 
peare's birthplace, the old grammar 
school which he attended, the home 
he bought after he returned to. Strat- 
ford from London are all the same as 
when he was living. Unfortunately 
the mulberry tree what grew in his 
garden hay been cur down, and it” has 
now reappeared in so. many different 
articles of furniture, that one thinks it 
must have been a grove of mulberry 
trees. ‘The banks and other important 
interests of- the town are 
housed in old half timbered buildings 
which date from ‘Tudor times. 
Buildings of more recent date are 
built in the same style of architecture 
and it js sometimey difficult 10, distin- 
guish between thé old and the new. 
Anne Hathaway's cottage is preserved 
ational memorial Undl 1911, it 


as 
was’ the home of Hathaway's, 
but in that year it was bought by the 


Government 

We attended morning. service in 
Holy ‘Trinity Church, in the chancel 
of which Shakespeare is buried. When 
men of lesser genuis have been buried 
in Westminster Abbey, it seems 
strange that Shakspeare should not lie 
there, also, but perhaps he preferred 
to remain near his home, and for this 
reason wrote the inscription which is 
over his tomb."* 

“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, for- 

beare 


which made a bright. 


country. & very interesting, 


Tue Canapian 


_ » To dig the dust enclosed here. 
; (Blessed be he that spares these 
* \ stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my 
;  bones."” 


Holy Trinity. Church, ‘surrounded 
by old elms, stands on the banks of 
the Avon, which is one of the most 
Picturesque rivers in England. It is not 
, very wide, but what it lacks in w: th, 

it makes up in beauty. It Hows through 
several large estates, which are near 
Stratford-on-Avon. One of these is the 
home of the Lucys, on whose land 
Shakespeare was caught poaching 
when a boy. The character, ‘‘Justice 
Shallow,"* in the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor’? was drawn from Sir 
Thomas Lucy, who was Lord of the 
Manor at that time. 

While in Stratford we-saw three of 
Shakespeare’s plays, ‘Winter's ‘T ale’, 
‘Henry IV" and Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” all of which were wonder- 
fully well played y, 

From Stratford we motored to Lon- 
don, stopping fora few hours at Ox- 
ford, where we were shown through 
Christ Church and Magdalen College. 
We stopped at Henley for tea, and 
went down to look at the river, where 
the famous intercollegiate races take 
place every year. 

In Lonfon, Mr. Allan’ Walker of 
London University acted as our yuide 
in visiting the historical parts of the 
city 

The Temple Law Courts and the 
old “Templar’s Church built by the 
Crusaders in the 12th century were 
On the floor of the 
church are the raised tombs and effigies 


of many ofthe Crusaders. When the | 


order of the Knights of the Femple 
became extinct the buildings were 
bought. by the law courts and became 
known as the ‘Temple Law Courts, 
Vke ‘Tower is, of course, one of 
the most interesting parts of London. 
We were shown through it by one uf 
the Beet-eaters, who was an authority 
on the history of the building, especial- 
ly the harrowing episodes. In the small 
room in which Sir Walter Raleigh was 
contined for so many: years iy the orig- 
inal manuscript of his ‘History of. the 
World.” Icis a large illuminated vo- 
lume, and is carefully preserved in a 


sis the room in which Lady 
© Gray was imprisoned betore her 
execution, and nearby is the room in 
which the litle Princes were murdered 
by order of their uncle, King Richard 
1 

The Crown Jewels are k pt in an- 
other part of the Tower. . ‘They are, 
of course, very wonderful, especially 
the diamond in the King’s Sceptre, 
which is the largest in the world 

1 enjoyed our visit to the Guildhall 
vers much. This building, | suppose, 
correspnds to the City Halls in our 
towns and cities, ~ It was built in the 
15th century, and Dick Whittington 
was the first mayor of London to pre- 
side in the Council Chamber. When 
ng Henry V. returned from France 
atter his Victory at Agincourt, he was 
entertained in the great hall by the 
Mayor and Councillors of the City of 
Londoa, and to show their pride in 
his triumph, they burned the promis- 
sory note he had given them in ex 
change for money to finance his ex- 
pedition to France. [In the Council 
Chamber is a brass plate which marks, 
the spot where Charles I. stood, when 
he came tothe city to demand the 
surrender of the five members of Par- 
ment who had-Hed: there for safe 
atter defying him in’ the House of 
Commons, “The Mayor entertained 
him at lunch, but refused to give up 
the five members. £ 

In the Guildhall there are a great 
many historical paintings, and in’ the 
Museum there are many old Roman 


relics which have been dug up in the 
surrounding country. Notable among 


there is a beautiful specimen of Mosaic ¢ 


tiling, which was found in an almost 
perfect state of Preservation, nine feet 
below the surface of the earth, 

Ong afternoon we had tea at the 
Parliament Buildings, the guests of the 
Hon. Mr. Amery, M.P., and Mrs. 
Amery. After tea, we were shown 
through the different parts of the Par- 
liament Buildings, the chamber of the 
Huse of (Commons, the library, West- 
minster Mall, and dowa stairs into the 
Chapel. On the altar in the Chapel is 
an altar cloth which was embroidered 
by Queen Elizabeth. : 

Across the road from the Parliament 
Buildings is Westminster “Abbey. So 
much has been wrigen about the 
Abbey, that on entering it, itseems 
familiar> [tis a magnificent building, 
and one teels that one’s expectations 
have been fulfilled. ‘Where is a service 
there every afternoon, which is usually 
largely attended, $t. Paul’ s Cathedral 
is also a very beautiful church | The 
| Whispering yallery is very interestifig, 
and the view from the dome. of the 
Cathedral repays one for the exertion 
| of climbirig the 375 steps which lead 
| up to if, 

London abounds in picture gal- 
leries and museums which are among 
|the best ii not the best in the world, 
| The parks of London are delightful, 
fandtheirnameés Hyde Park, Kensing- 
}ton Gardenssand St. James Park are 
familiar to everybody. Theysare so 
eMensive, that one cun feel in. the 
country, even when really in’ the 
centie of the largest city in the world. 


My ‘Trip Through Europe 
by Miss K. Daly 

| We crossed from Dover to Ostende 
on a Pelgiaa boat leaving at one am. 
There was ogly one first class state- 
room forivonten and, as we were in 
the majority, the men had to give up 
theirs and yo further down.» Oar 
stateroom held twenty-eight and the 
other thirty-three. “The bunks were 
covered with leather in one room and 
plush tn the other and the only bedding 
provided was a cushion with a bit of 
ticking on it. They were all open with 
no curtains and though the upper berths 
had boards at the sides the people in 
the lower ones gitist have,a hard time 
staying in plafe in a scorm 5 

© We arrivedXin Ostende about five 
am.. an hour late because of the dense 
fog. Bombs, bells and norns were used 
both on the boat and on-the wharf; 
for we could see nothin atall beyond 
our deck until suddenly the dock was 
rightsbeside us.” ‘ 

The porters were very excitable, 
running up and down and scolding each 
other. “They gave us a number and 
took our bags to the train’ When we 
got there we culledour number and 
the porter ran up for atip. A few 
minutes latertwo others came hurry- 
ing up to know if we had’ paid) ‘dé 
porter.” 

In Cologne we drove around the 
city in a glass topped bus and stopped 
at the cathedral which is said to be the 
most beautiful in the world. It was 
very high and had’much old” stained 
glass inthe windows. A very famous 
painting in three parts was there. 
When it was opened out a picture of 
the three wise men was shown and 
when it was closed we saw a painting 
of “Mary”? and the angel. The Ger- 
mans sull felt bitter against Napoleon 
for using their beautiful: cathedral as 
a stable for his horses. . 

Vhe swiftly fowing Rhine was 
very beautiful and interesting. The 
reddish colored. castles, so old that 
they seemed almost a part of the high 
cliffs, had many tegends connected 
with them. The famous ‘Mouse 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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A Word to Public School 
Inspectors 

A complimentary copy of every is- 
sue of The Canadian is sent to every 
Public School. Inspector in Ontario. 
Our purpese is to keep them informed 
relative to the work done here, to 
stimulate their interest in the deaf and 
enlist their hearty cooperation in our 
efforts to secure for every deaf child in 


the Province its inalienable right to an 


education. We have reason to believe 
that there isa very considerable num- 
ber of deaf children of school age 
This 


session seventeen boys and girls be- 


who are not attending school 


tween the ages of 1] ad 16 entered 


our School for the first time They 


should all have been here several years 
ayo, and, though all are bright child- 
ren, they are greatly handicapped be- 
cause of their lost years, aad. will 


never be as well ed 


ed as they 


otherwise wotlld have been 


“The Public School Act: éf Ontario 
makes it obligatory on: every teacher 
to report every year to. the Inspector 
the names of every child of school 
age who, because of deafness or other 

_defect, cannot be educated in the re- 
“gular schools, and the Inspector is re- 
quired to pass on this information to 
the Minister of Education, and through 
him to the Superintendents of the in- 
stitutions concerned. It is obfious 


that many teachers. neglect to do this, 


\and we appeal to every Inspector to 
make careful inquiry and see that this 


is done. 


A year or two ago some one who had 
lost his hearing, had it restored by ® 
taking an airplane Hight With the | 
logic characteristic of a certaintype, | 
number of parents of deaf-enildren | 
ad them taker, up in airplanes in the | 
expectauon that this would also cure 
them of deainess. We have never 
heard that anyone else has. had his 
hearing thus restored, but Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 

merican Medical Association, is 
authority for the statement that thirty 
children have been killed in airplane 
flights in attempts to thus cure them 
of deafness. ; 


Hon. G. S. Henry’s Visit | More Deaf Boys than Deaf Girls 


Oa Thanksgiving Day our School 
was favored with a visit from Hon. G. 
S. Henry, Premier of Ontario and 
Minister of Education, He came for 
the specific purpose of looking over 
our plant, and seeing for himself the 
conditions and requirements that exist. 
He discussed fully wich Superintendent 
Fetterly the various improvements that 
he has asked for, promised his most 
sympathetic consideration, and said he 
would take immediate steps to get de- 
tailed plans and estimates. 

On his return to Toronto, Mr. 
Henry directed Dr. Colquhoun, the 
Deputy Minister of Education, and 
Mr. Croskery, the Assistant-Deputy, 
to come to the School, thoroughly 
investigate our requirements, and m: 
such recommendations as they consi 
dered were necessary. 

They arrived here onthe 21st, and 
spent the forenoon in looking over our 
plant and discussing the matter fully 
with Mr. Fetterly, and were apparently 
convinced of the imperative need of | 
the improvements asked for. 

Of these, two are urgently required. | 
In view of the very inadequate accom- 
modation in the residences due to the | 
increased attendance, Mr. Fetterly is 
asking that a separate building be erec 
ed for the use af all pupils up to eleven 
years of age, to be completely equipped | 
with dormitories, class-rodms, dining 
room and kitchen. ‘Thypether urgeut 
requirement is an up-to-date vocational 
building, to replace the present anti- 
quated, delapidated structures, with 
their very insufficient: accommodation 
and equipment. 

Mr. Fetterly is greatly pleased and 
encouraged by the interest in. these 
projects manifested by the Minister and | 
his Deputies, and feels confident that | 
one, probably both of these buildings | 
will be under way this fall, and atleast 
the junior unit\completed before the 
end of the present session. 


ions of Appre- 


Hearty Expr 


ciation 


On Page two of issue will be 
found 4 gracefil s orded and very 
preciutive account of the two 
Convention held at this School by the 
Dundas County ‘Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, written by Mr. P.S. Boyd, Prin- 
cipal of the Chesterville Public School ; 
letter to Superintendent Fetterly 
R.A. Hutchinson, lispector of 
South Ontario, which we take the li- 


also 
fro 


| berty of using, expressing in cordial 


terms his thanks and that of his tea- 
chers forthe reception accorded them, 
and their estimate of the character and 
value of the work done here. We 
greatly appreciate these glowing, and 
We are sure, sincere tributes, and 
heartily’ reciprocate their expressions | 
of personal regard and fraternal good 
will. 


An effective method of arousing deaf 
people in case of a fire at night has long 
been sought for and at last has been 
invented and. recently installed in the 
Home for the Deaf in Goverlitz, 
Silesia. This is a device that shakes 
them when an alarm is sounded thus 
awaking them. 


‘Two very interesting and interested 
Visitors to. our School recently were 
Miss Switzer, of the Public Welfare 
Department of Saskatchewan, aiid 
Rev, W.E. Millson, D.D., of the 
Social Service Department of the Uni- 
ted Church of Canada. Miss: Switzer 
brought some blind pupils to the School 
at Brantford, and took the opportunity, 
accompanied by Mr. Millson, to gain 
some insight into the work being done 
for the education of the deaf, 


Lin the st 


' ficial publication of the Ontario Sclrool 


In our last issue we made a half joc- 
ular comment ona statement by Super- 
intendent Peterson, of the Saskatche- 
‘wan School, to the effect that in all 
schools for the deaf there were more 
boys than girls. Tothis-Mr. Peterson 
makes the following courteous and 
conclusive reply, which we take the 
liberty of using, as the facts stated are 
of interest to all of our readers: 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 


We are much interested in your 
comment on page four of the October 
15th issue of the Canadian in which 
you feel that the statement that there 
are far more boys than girls is too 
sweeping. | May we call yourattention 
to five reports that have been made on 
this question, — We call your attention 
to page 287 of the American Annals 
of the Deaf for September 1930 from 
which we quote: 


Previous researches among the 
deaf, and census reports show that 
there is a greater number of males than 
females in the deaf popuiation. ‘his 
has been supported by other investiga- 
tors, namely, Peet, Love, and Fusfeld, 
According to the findings of the com- 
mittce of the National Research 
Council survey, 53.8 per cent of the 
pupils in schools for the deaf are boys 
while the per cent of girls totals 46.2. 
‘This was based on records from 4,006) 

In the present study the per- 
¢ of boys and girls approximates 
that of the survey, there being 56.4 
per ceng boys and 43.6 per cent girls. 
The per cent of difference in favor of 
males in various studies ranks as. fol- 
lows: 

Fusfeld, 21.5 per cent more males, 

Love, 20 per cent more males 

Reamer, 17.7 per cent more males. 

Day, Fusfeld and Pinther, 7.6 per 

cent more males, 

This study, 13.8 per cent more 

males, 

Further estimates of this is borne out 
istics of the American Annals 
of the Deaf for January 1931 in which 
itis indicated that in the public day 
schools there are 1,982 boys and 1,712 
girls, a difference of 270 in favor of 
the boys and in the resident hoals 
there are 9808 boys and $328 girls, a 
difference of 1480 in favor of the boys. 
The total difference for day schools 
and residential schools amount to 1, 
750 which we hold to be in’ keeping 
with the statement you quoted, 

The writer has often wondered, as 
you do, what is the cause for this in- 
crease of boys over girls and we sub- 
mit that this is an excellent subject for 
research, 


Very truly yours, 


Edwin Peterson, Superintendent. 


A Splendid. Institution | 
Acopy of“ The Canadian,”’ the of- 


for the Deaf at Belleville, has recently | 
been handed to us for perusal. “The { 
school recently opened with the largest 

attendance in history and prospects ; 
pyint to a pleasant and successful term. | 
Only those who are directly associated 
with the O. S. D, have any conception 
of the splendid results being achieved 
at this institution, Che advancement 
in the teaching of the deaf within the 
last few years has been ‘almost phe- | 
nomenal. Rea Cross Circles have { 
been established and the promotion of | 
better health among the students has | 
been surprising. “The Radio Ear which | 
was installed. last session proved so | 
beneficial that the Government will be 


Supt. Fetterly has wrought many 
‘changes at the School and residents of 
Tweed should make it a point to visit 
the O.S.D. whenever they have an 
opportunity. 

Every childin the Province of Ont. 
ario who is handicapped from lack of 
hearing should become enrolled at the 
school’ and parents of such children 
should see that they are sent there. 
The institution is performing a won. 
derful. service and with the facilities 
available, it should not be the lot of 
any child to be without this educ: 
tional training. —The Tweed News, 


The O.S.D. Teachers’ Associa- 
: tion 
The first regular meeting of The 
Teachers’ Association of the O.S.D. 
was held on October 14th, the Presi- 
dent, Mr, Blanchard, in the chair. 
The Secretary, Miss Carroll, read the 
fuil lists of officers and committees of 
the Association, some appointed since 
the last meeting by the Executive, as 
follows: 


Honorary Presidents 
Mr. Fetterly 
Mr. Campbell 
Mr. Stewart 
Past President 
Miss Deannard 
President 
Mr. Blanchard 
Vice-President 
Miss Burt 
Sec. Treasurer 
Miss Carroll 
I. Programme Committee 
Mr. Stewart 
Miss Ford 
Mr. Stratton 


LL. Entertainment Committee 
Mr. Gordon 
Miss Rathbun 
Miss Panter 


IIL. Social Committee 
Miss Burt 
Miss Daly 
Miss Bell 
Miss Nurse 
Mrs. Blanchard 
Miss Code 
Mr. Lalig® ~ 
Mr. Morrison 


IV. Comnifittee for Party-Duties’ Ar- 
rangement 
Mr. Fetterly 
Miss Deannard 
Miss Ford 
Miss Rierdon 
Miss Hegle 


V. Diet Committee 
Miss. Daly 
Mrs. McClugeage 
Miss Deannard 
Mr. Cunningham 


Miss Hegle 
Mr. Fetterly 


VIL ‘Publicity Committee 


Miss Ford 
Mr. Fetterly 

Mr. Stewart 

Mr. Lally 

Mr. Morrison 

Mrs. Wannamaker. 


As reported on page seven, the rest 
of the time was devoted to reports of 
the Winnipeg Convention by some of 
those who attended. 


Farming seems to be a favorite oc- 
cupation of the deaf in Minnesota, 
and that they are making a success of 
it figures conclusively prove. ‘Vhe 


requested to install two more of them. | chairman of the Minnesota Board of 
‘The pupils are being taught lip-reading | Control recently testified that 75 of 
and they use it around the dormitories | the former students of the School had 
and class-rooms_in preference to the | become farmers and that none of them 
sign Janguage. Physical training is | had ever known a mortgage foreclo- 
another feature which is being stressed. | sure. —Minnesota Companion 
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“THE CANADIAN 


Scnoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


npay, Novemper 2nd, 1931 


Uniforms for the Boys 

A very smart uniform has been adop- 
ted for the boys, consisting of corduroy 
trousers, khaki skirt, navy blue sweater 
trimmed with gold and a tie to match. 
‘The complete outfit costs about $ 7.51 
for the smaller boys and $ 8.50 for the 
larger ones. All of the girls are now 
equipped with navy blue skirts and 
white waists trimmed with navy. They 
present a very attractive appearance. 
We hope thatall of the boys will soon 
be equipped with their uniforms and 
we are sure they will make an equally 
fine showing. 


Last month the Teachers’ Associa 
tion of two Inspectorates visited our 
School to observe our work. How it 
impressed them is described in two 
very appreciative articles on page two 
of this'issue. We are sure every In- 
spector will read them with interest and 
‘thus gain amore adequate conception 
of the extent, the character and the 


yreat importance of the work being ! 


done by ‘Phe Ontario School for the 
Deaf. 


Among the parents and other friends 
who have come to visit the pupils the 
last two weeks were: Mr, and Mrs. 
Copeman and son, and Mrs. Webb 
and son, and Mr. and Mrs. Chester, 
of Hamilton; Mr. and) Mrs) May, 


Mrs, Pauland Mr Nesbitt, of Toronto } 


Mr. 


ston 


and Mrs. Stevenson, of King- 
Mr. Illingworth son, and some 
nds, of Stratford; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Haist, of Ridgeville; Mr. B. Fox, 
of Wellington. 


Every issue of every newspaper is 
entitled to'contain, without censure, 
one noticeable error, and. apparently 
this great journal is no exception, 
though ic tries hard to be. In our last 
ssue we statedthat Mr. Blanchard h: 
been re-elected President of the Y's 
Men's Club. That “‘re’? made all the 
trouble, as small things so often do. He 
Was a vice-president last year and not 
president, as we verily thought. We 
are glad to know that Mr. Blanchard 
is making such good progress towards 
perfection, He has discarded the only 
“vice'’ with which his name has ever 
been associated. 


Mr. ‘A. H. Leake of Toronto, 
spector for Ontario of Manual Train- 
ingand Household Science, paid a 
short official visit to our School a few 
days ago. As it was after school hours 
when he arrived he cid not see the 
pupils at work, but he carefully 
spected the equipment. He was much 
pleased with the capacious, well light- 
ed and well equipped sewing-room, 
but regarded the room devoted to cul- 


inary work as quite too small. He 
condemned “the | Manual raining 
foom as being very inadequate and 


out of dite, as were beth the indus- 
trial buildings in his-opinion, 


d | 


~Since our last report, eight more 
pupils have arrived, the present en- 
rollment being 332, and several others 
are expected. 


Florence Langdon, one of our 
senior girls, was operated on for ap- 
is at the | Belleville. General 
Hospital on Oct, 28th. She stood the 
operation well and is making very 
satisfactory progress’ toward recovery. 


Sweet little Phils Copeman is one 
of a pair of twins, and is proudly exhi- 
biting an album containing their pic- 
tures at varigus stages of growth. Her 
father, mother and one other brother 
spent ne ane with her. 

Quite a number of the classes in the 
junior department had each a_ special 
litle hallowe’en party on Friday after- 
noon. The big masquerade party was 


held on Friday evening, an account of 
which will appear in our next issue. 


On Friday evening some nine of our 
teachers drove up to Voronto to hear 
the recital given in Massey Hall by 
the famous voca » John McCor- 


ri 
mack, and on Saturday afternoon they 
went to see that beautiful opera, The 


Student Prince. Needless to 
greatly enjoyed both events. 


» they 


On account of the influx of some 
more pupils during the last’ fortnight, 
several changes have had to be made 
in the personel of some of the cl: 
Whata boon it would be if all the pu- 
pils would appear on the scene at the 
very beginning of the session. S 
are unavoidably, and there- 
ably detained, 


The 
School two or three decades ago no 
doubt remember the tountain which 


pupils who attended this 


played in front of the main. building 
on special occasions. This fell into 
disuse many years ago and the fountain 
part was taken away. This week the 
rather unsightly basin was removed, 
and will be replaced by a fine b& of 
flowers. : 


Mr. O'Gorman, our boy’s supervi« 
sor, took a trip to The Ould Sod last 
| summer, and at thglast meeting of the 
| Knights'ef Columbus he gave a very 
interesting address on Ireland, desc 
jing present conditions and some 


changes he had noted since he last saw 
it. 


We are usking him to write an 
‘ount of his trip for a subsequent 
| issue of The Canadian. 


A number of the teachers of the 
| Jarvis Street vocationl# school in ‘To- 
Tonto had made arrangements to visit 
our School on October 12th, but, to 
our disappointment, they were pre- 
vented from doing so because of -un- 
expected obstacles that arose. How- 
ever, two of them were able to. get 
way and spend the day with us 
These were Mr. W. ‘Truman, brother 
of Mr. Thos. ‘Truman, our Instructor 
of Shoemaking, who was accompanied 
by his wife, and Mrg. Thos. ‘Truman 
and her daughter; and Mr A. White, 
all of whom ‘were greatly interested 
in our. work. 


Conditions being tavorable, there 
| Will be a grand display of tulips at the 
| School in the early spring. 250 red 


d 250 pink bulbs are being planted 


{near the main building, 100 mi: 


| ones in front of the boys’ residence, 
band 


ound Mr., Fetterly's and 
| Mr. McGuire's residences respective- 
i his, wo! being done by the 
senior boys under the direction of Mr. 
Blanchard, and they are thus getting a 
good lesson on Horiculture, and turn- 
ing to practical use their nature study 
instruction. 


100 


Tue CaNapian 


od} 


_ We were pleased to have a short 
visit last week from. two of our former 
teachers, Miss I’ White and Miss L. 
Churchill. Both are now. teaching 
classes of deaf children in the public 
schools in ‘Toronto. 


Miss Elizabeth Bowling, of Toronto, 
was a welcome and _ interested visitor 
at our School one day recently. Her 
work is with handicapped. children. 
She is visiting teacher of six public 
schools in Toronto, looking after the 
speech correction and lip-reading work 
in those schools. 


Arrangements are being made to put 
‘on a@ new play by the pupils in about a 
month, as was done last year to the 
great delight of all’ who saw it. 
the programme will be quite 
erent from. that in most’ respects. 


Mrs. Wannamaker has received 
another nice letter from Stanley Powell 
of Brantford, who was so severely in- 
jured just before school opened while 
walking on a railway track. Stanley 
states that he is out of the hospital and 
able to walk around and hopes to be 
able to return to school soon, being 
very eager to do so, 


° 
ly the custom here to 


It was fora 
have every pap 
write rd home at least every two 
weeks. With the smallest pupils this 
was just a matter of tracing on a post 
card a few simple words written by the 
teacher. Even second year pupils had 
not enough language to write more 
than a very rudimentary letter. This. 
year the teache; first and second 
year pupils wi astonce a 
month to the p: 
ing all about their children, the work 
they are doing etc. ‘The parents are 
delighted to get these letters and many 
of them have written very appreciative 
replies. 
in the teachers’ letters a sewing card or 
some other bit of handwork. 


Sports ' 

| New sweaters and socks have been 
ordered for the O.S.D. hockey team. 
| They are to be made in the school 
' colours: a biue back ground, qwo nar- 
raw gold binds around the waist about 
{six inches apart and the letters O.S. D. 
in gold between the bands. ‘Also wo 
narrow gold bands around the arm and 
one around the neck. 

The ‘‘Postums’* 
{are now enjaged in a strenuous. battle 
‘in the play-off games for the senior 
soft ball championship. An account 
of these games will be given in the 
NeNC Issue. bs 


,A Supper at the Church 
Last Monday morning Mrs. Blan- 
| chard asked me to write cut the names 
of the big girls and boys who go to 
John Street United Church. She told 
ime to tell the girls to get ready before 
five o'clock and we would go to the 
versary supper there. 

Five of the girls and four boys walk- 
ed while four other girls went with 
Mrs. Blanchard in her car. When we 
arrived we waited for quite a while. 
Then we went into the Sunday School 
lroom, “Uhe tables ‘were beaunfully 
\ decorated, and we bad a delicious 
supper. 

After supper the girls were driven 
ome in’ Mr. Fetterly’s and Mrs. 
Blanchard’s cars. We all had a won- 
derful time. 


—Adele Lowson 


Following is an extract from an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of The Border 
Cities Star, describing the. relief ac- 
tivities carried on by the Goodfellow 


Club: Z 


OF; 


, even the youngest, ! 


ents of each one, tell- | 


Sometimes the pupils enclose | 


and “*Ovaltines”” | 


““A request that the Goodfellows 
Club branch into a new’line of relief 
activity was made by Chief James 
Proctor, of the Sandwich Police, who 
told of the desperate str of some 
20 to 25 deaf and dumb ‘residents of 
the Border Cities, z 

Unable'to speak for themselves, 
they practically starved during the 

. year and I would like to ask that the 
, Goodfellows take steps to assistthem, , 
stated the Chief. 

“Our club jhelps all those who need 
help and thesf are particularly heart- 
| touching cases,” said the Chief. He 
| agreed to confer with Eddie Payne, 

of The Border Cities Star composing 
room staff, who knows many of the © 
mutes, and repost back later.”” * 

| Were the statement notymade by so 

_ credible an authority it wolld be hard 
to believe that such destitution could 
f exist among so many of the deaf in 
that community, and we are glad that 
measures are being taken to provide 
aelief. 


i 


A. delightful: party was held in the» 
boys’ residesce on Saturday evening, 
October 17th. 

About cleven girls and sixteen boys 
from the /high school and entrance 

‘classes were present. 

|. The girls arrived about eighto’ clock, 
and/after being welcomed by the boys, 

| all immediately started to play, games in 
the senior boys’ sitting room.! 

Atten o'clock.the party retired to 
the high school boys’ sitting rogm, 

| Where dancing was enjoyed for ashort 
while. 

A dainty and delightful lunch was 
i served by Miss Ford. 

Mr. Fetterly, Miss Ford and Miss * 

| Deannard were invited guests to the 
| Party. 


Kitchener News 

Mr. Albert Siess of Ossowa, Mich., 
has been spending most of the sum- 
| mer here. He has a Pontiac car. He 4 
| often took us for a drive in his car. 
| He wok Mr. W. Hagen and C. Golds 
to Bloomingdale where Miss Bull lives. 
| ‘They found her welland active in her 
old age. She was very glad'to meet 
her old pupils again 

Misses Jessie Marshall of Arthur 
and McQueen of Guelph were the 
guests of Mr. apd Mrs Black 
where Mr Sib was in Kitchener 
to conduct the ° 

Mr. J.T. Shilton. was in Kitchener 
Jon the 25th of Oct. He was on duty 
to preach to the Deaf. ‘The  atten- 
|dance was nearly 45. He gave us 
| some Bible stories and we were im- 
pressed by bis skillin the sign language, 
which was easily. understood, and en- 
abled bim to convey his sermon to us 
with thorough understanding 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bassler of Hes- 
son, and Mr, Randall of Paris, were 
the guests of Me. and) Mrs. Charles 
Golds, Sr., after the Shilton meeting. 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrester of Toronto 
to Kitchener with Mr. Shilton 
and visited Mr. and Mrs. Absolom 
Martin's place at Waterloo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Fishbein, of Lon- 
don, was in Kitchener with. Mr, 
Charles Ryan of Weodstock and Miss 
Eva Hughes of Woodstock and Mrs. 
M. Nabrgang of Haysville on the 25th. 
They attended the Shilton meeting. 


They were the guests of Mrs. M. 
Nahrgang of Haysville. 

Mr. Hallea H. Stout, of Liule 
Rock, Arkansas, deaf poetess and 


writer for the American Deaf Citizen, , 
has been named fifth in a list of fifty 
of the leading writers of | Arkansas. 
We congratulate ber on the recogni- 
tion that is being accorded her. The 
Governor of that State recently asked 
her to write a story of her life. 
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Interesting Travel Talks 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Tower’? was on an island near Bin- 


gen. Onacurve in the river near 
the place where the Lorelei, a beau- 
tiful woman, coaxed. sailors to their 
death, our boat had to slow down on 
account of the dangerous current. 

‘The Gétpans were more than kind 
tous. The hotel managers met “us 
atthe door’ when we arrived and 
wished each bus load a safe journey 
as we left. In a restaurant in Baden- 
Baden they had little Union Jacks on 
every table and our buses carried 
Jarge German flags on the right side 
and large Union Jacks on the left, 
through the Black Forest. When the 
people, especially in South Germany, 
saw our British fiags they smiled and 
waved at us. 

Geneva was the most beautiful of 
all the places we visited, with its very 
blue lake and river andthe mountains 
inthe distance. Mont Blanc, whic! 
can only be seen about once in tet 
days, kindly appeared for us ~ It was 
perfectly white but reflected the colors 
of the sunset in the late afternoon. 

In Paris we paid short visits to 
many interesting buildings, amon 
them the “Hotel Invalides’ 
where oleon E was buried. We 
had to wat quite awhile ia ad enor- 
mous crowd before we could get in 
burt from outside we could see the 
high altar and the blue glass windows 
above it, In thé first room was a 
opening inthe Hoor with a railing ae 
round it, We went over and looked 


down on the tomb which was ot 


red marble and set on a patterned 
floor flags hung on the will 
nearby 

We also stopped for twenty minutes 
at Notre Dame Cathedral which was 
very dark. The upper windows were 
of dark glass finely worked. At one 


end opposite the HW rose 


window and. at ie Were 
larger rose tthe rghit side 
ona pillar was a tablet to the British 


soldiers who were kilied in the Great 
War 

Each country that we visited had 
sown pecutlar customs. Forexample, 
the Germans had feather b 
four feet square on top of the beds to 
pull over one in cool weath: 

In France the street buses t 
Up near the\driver ws first 
farther back was second, and 
ng room on the olattorm was 


hour 


d three 


third 
Each locality had a specialty to offer 

tourists: Rhinestones and E 

Igne along “3 clocks 

and wood inthe Black Forest; 


watches and. en 
and, of course, hats and dresses on 
Paris. * 


els in Switverlang 


Cruising Around the Gulf 


by S. A‘ec Gordon 

It was my good fortune  rhis 
mer to take a most interesti 
structive trip to that little known land 
of Labrador and 1 shall try to passon a 
few of my impr: ssi 
ymeone has said “The St Law. 
nce unfolds a blue ribbon.on which 
French Cafadians have strung farms, 
villages and cities like pretty beads.* 
This aptly expresses. our impressions 
of the St. Lawrence below Quebec. 
The whitewashed barns and houses 
looked like pearls against the bright 
green of the I an Highlands 
AtSte Anne des Monts, a typical 
fishing village on the south shore, we 
Were amused to find that the little 
French Canadian child Id speak 


sum- 
and in- 


cou! 


tive English words with preat ease 
we walked along the pier they held 
out dainty little bouquets for us and 


said in a-shy wh “Five cents? 
Five cents?" A couple of posteards, 
a starfish or a handful of sea shells 


_. supported by 


{also sold for the sum of five cents. 
One little chap with a dog and dog- 
cart would let you take his picture 
for five cents, too, or if you were 
‘ generous he didn’t mind taking ten. 

We were very fortunate in seeing 
, the whales, for the Gulf Wasas calm as 
{a mill pond on the day that we sighted 
them. A group of four'came up and 
| ‘blowed’ not a hundred yards from the 
boat. ‘Then they rolled over and dis- 
‘appeared to return and repeat the per- 
formance, Have you ever heard 2 
_ horse blow its nose? Well, the spouting 
of the whales seemed to me to sound 
very similar to that. 

“My school book impressions of 
Newfoundland, 1 inust admit, were 
not rosy. | was agreeably surprised to 
find that the village of Corner Brook 
‘and the surrounding district, on the 
West Coast, was a perfectly charming 
place. The village itself was at the ex- 
treme end of a long, winding fiord. 
High precipices frowned upon us on 
either side, with here and there a 
densely wooded island. Many different 
shades of pinks, greens and yellows 
mingled together as the morning sun 
broke throuh the mists. Three things 
struck us as being rather unique at 
*Corner Book. One was the narrow 
guage railway, another the “Keep to the 
fete” signs and the other was the fact 
that the homes had no solid foundations 
or basements. Most of them seemed, 
as it Were, to be standing on stilts, 
more or less like a al i 
‘The floors must surely be coffin the 
winter. 

St. Anthony which is atthe nofthern 
up of Newfoundland, is the headquart- 
ers of the Grenfell Medical Mission so 
naturally we were very much interested 
init. he first thing which attracted 
our Cutious eyes was the Grenfell 
hospital with the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes flying” at the same 
height side by side. On inquiring the 
reason for this we learned that at Dr. 
Greutell’s request the, ships of these 
{we nations now have equal rights at 
this port, tor although his stations are 
on British seil, they are mainly suppor- 
ted by Americans. Ac the orphanage 
We were fortunate in seeing a real 
lutte Eskimo cailed Elizabeth Lucy, 
quite a good English name, we 
thought. 


The Eskimo dogs or ‘huskies’ as 
they are called were very handsome 
creatures. “Their beautiful, white fur 
looked as fine as that of a fox. Every 
family had least five hus%ies. The 
s paid not the slightest attention to 
the tourists but quarrelled amon: 
selves frequently 


The three stations on the Labra- 
dor coast which we visited were all fas- 
cinating Battle Harbour, Mutton Bay 
and Harrington, We had to ‘rough ir 
at each one since there were no docks 
there. Our ship ( New Northland ) 
anchored in the * bight’ and small, 
open, smeily fishing boats came 
afongside to take us over Atlantic's 
swells to the shore. Getting down 
into these heaving crafts was quitea 
thrill, You were lucky ou could do 
it without falling down, for s you 
would leap, the boat might come up 
to mect you or eise suddenly sink down 
a yard or two. 

At the nursing home at Mutton Bay 
We werg Interested to find a brass tablet 
i memory of line Fraleck of 
Belleville. “The bed in this room ts 
the Belleville branch of 
the Grenfell Association. 

The scenery did not strike us as 
being barren. Its beauty lay’ in. ite 
natural rugzedness. ‘The bright, fresh, 
soft green moss and flowers made 4 
beauriful contrast to the stern rocks. 

These are just a few impressions I 
have brought back from my trip. There 
are many others which are equally ax 
interesting but asthe space is somew hat 


limited I must leave them unwritten 
for the present. 


“In the majority of cases parents of 


deaf children are eager to place them in 
some schoul 


“where they can be edu. 


Saskatchewan School for the | cated’ and fitted as far as possible, for 


the unequal 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix of | them.: Strange to say, however, ther. 


The 


struggle “which awair, 


recent date has an extended preview | 2f€ others who deliberately ‘deny such 


of the opening of the new Saskatche- 
wan School for the Deaf. Mr Edwin 
G. Peterson, formerly va teacher in 
the Michigan School, is the Superin- 
tendent, and the supervising teacher is 
Miss Dena Hagen, formerly of Cal- 
gary. “Where are about 100 pupils in 
attendance.. Following are some ex: 
tracts from the article in the Star- 
Phoenix: 

Many of the pupils who have made 
application for entrance are boys and 
girls who were taught previously at 
school. 
their expenses paid by the Saskatchewan 
government. “Tuition and board at 
the new school here are free. 

“One feature of the School will be 
ining Course for teachers of the 
Through thisit will be possible 
eventually, to staff the school with 
Saskatchewan-trained teachers, 

“In the ordinary old fashioned 
school the teacher was usually judged 
on his ability to keep the children from 
talking. The main business of this 
school will be to teach children to 
talk who would otherwise go through 
life silent. 


ay 


ki 


ional training will be strongly 
emphasized in the schvol and eventu- 
ally itis planned to offer training in quite 
4 number of industrial lines. ‘The 
school will not be fully equipped for 
those subjects at present but the boys 
will receive manual training and the 
girls will 5e taught domestic science 
The carpenters’ benches and laun 
equipment are already in. The 
coukery room is wired’ for electric 
heat. “The printing plant: tailor's 
shops and leather working have rooms 
assigned but will not come into oper- 
ation this years. The pupils will be | & 
from 6 to 18 years of age. h 

The total area of the grounds is 
about seven acres. ‘This was form- 
erly part of the testing ground for 
fruit varieties of the horticultural 
department of the University of Sas- | © 
katchewan and a number of raspberry | 
bushes are still in place but will be re- 
moved. 
any sense a farm. It will, however, 
have ts own bakery, laundry and P 
clothes’ repair shops. 

“The building is now practically 
ready for occupation except for fur- 
nishings, ordered but not yet in place. | 
The classrooms are not quite as large ; 
as those for pupils abie to hearand the 
emphasis on the use of the eye is evi- | 
dent from the fact that blackboard | 
Space occupies three walls of each 
classroom. 

“In the dormitories also the chil- k 
dren are notin very large rooms, ‘The | 
largest holds six beds. i 

“In all schools for the deaf, for | 
reasons possibly known to the students 


hi 


oO 


hi 


of genetics, there are far more boys than ronto made a pil, E 
tyr’s Shrine under the direction of 
Rev. Francis McGary. 6f Toronto, 


girls. “The space allotted to the boys 
is, therefore, larger. 


first lessons in life. 


endeavors and make. 


The school will not be in‘ doing the Ma 
' thar the ove 


children’ the God-given right of edu. 
cation. They allow them to grow upin 
ignorance, burdens to themselves aud 
to society. Some of these parents plead 
in excuse their great affection {.; 
their afflicted children and their un. 
willingness to be separated from them: 
Others simply keep them at home for 
the work they can do: 


We who are blessed with hearin, 


and speech and have enjoyed the ai, 
vantages of education,know that its 
worth is above all price, and if we 
Winnipeg and Montreal,-| Count it our greatest treasure, how in- 


timable must be its value to the dea! 
‘Think for a moment. of the Pitiable 


condition of an uneducated deaf mute 
He sees the bright sunlight of heaven, 
sun inits course. At night he looks up 
at the myriad of twinkling stars and 
wonders what theyare. He sees the 
trees bear fruit in their Season; the 


ut he does not know who guides the 


elds grow green and then brown 
gain; the snow of winter, and the 


flowers in summer; but he does not 


now why it is so. He is conscious 


that he lives and moves and has his be- 
ing, but he does not know the Author 
ofthis life. The more active his mind, 
the worse for him, for itis always striv- 
ing for what it cannot attain, searching 
for what it cannot find, trying tounder- 
stand what it cannot fathom. His lifr 


ere is only an unhappy existence ani 


he does not know there is any hope 
beyond the grave. These are the con- 
Sequences in many cases which pare: 

must answer for and the picture i 


verdrawn. 
“Take a deaf child when he is old 


enough and when his mind. is begin 
ning to inquire into the reason and or 


in of things and begin to explain tw 
im, as only a trained teacher can, his 
See how eagerly 
¢ grasps at things hitherto beyond his 


reach; note the bright sparkle of his 
eyes and his look of gratitude when 


a point is explained, Ir is com 
sation to the teacher for his patient 
im feel that he 
“s work. Would 
fectionate or avaricious 
arents could see jt.’” 


News Items 
St. Francis de Sales Society 
We are very pleasedto have Rev 


B. Ellard back with us again. He 
has been appointed Professor of Ph: 
losophy at St. Augustine’s Seminary 
after three years’ studies -in Washiny 
ton, D. C.. 1 
keenly 


He has always 
interested in the deaf 
now’ the sign language real well. 


Deat-Mutes Make Pilgrimage to 
Martyr's Shrine 


fA group of Deaf-Mutes from To. 
image to the Mar- 


“The north wing of the building ' on Sunday, Sept. 6th They arrived by 


houses dining rooms and kitchens and 
on the second floor the hospital. “This 
is separated from the rest of the build- 
ing and has a-section for contagious 
diseases. ‘The furnace equipment is 
designed to burn Saskatchewan lignite. 

“The auditorium is an extremely J 
attractive room, one of the most 
beautiful urthe city. The windows and 
Jamps are screened so that it may be 
used for games.”* 


‘The Crime of Some Parents 

We commend the thoughtful peruse 
sal of the following article from the 
Belfast’ Messenger to any parents to 


motor cars for the last Mass. which iwas 
sung by Rey. Marcus Doherty, S. J., 
Professor at Jesuit Seminary. of | Phil- 
osophy, Toronto, and at which Rev 
H_ McCarthy, S. J., preached. They 
were welcomed by Rev. 


.J. Lally, S. 
» Director, whose remarks were 


terpreted in the Sign Language by Mr. 
Alphonse Belanger of St. Augustine's 
Seminary, who afterwards preached a 
discourse to them on the Martyr's i 
the Sign Language. 
lead the Deaf-Mutes for the Way of 
the Cross and afterwards gave the 
Benedicton of the Blessed Sacrament, 
while Mr. Belanger gave them a talk at 
the Old Fort. —The Catholic Regis- 
whom it applies: ter. 


in 
Father McGcey 


P. Dulcos, Secy. 


Reports on the Winnipeg 
Convention 

The meeting of the .O.S.D. Tea- 
chers’ Association'in October, which 
was a most interesting. one, was de- 
voted to reports regarding The Win- 
nipeg Convention. 

Incidents on the Way 

Miss Nurse first told something 
about the trip there and back by those 
who travelled by auto. Although there 
were thirteen in the party, yet they had 
no bad luck, no serious mishaps, no 
antagonistic developments, and were 
all as good friends at the end as at the 
beginning. of 

The first day they had a beautiful 
drive up through the Pictureland of 
North America, the Muskoka Lakes 
District, having dinner at Orillia and 
spending the night at North Bay. 

The next day they realized that they 
were in the new part of Ontario, a 
land of rocks and ‘‘bald heads'’ and 
unpaved roads, but withal, one of the 
world’s greatest storehouses of mineral 
wealth. They passed through Sudbury, 
Coniston and Copper Clitf, and spent 
the night at Ironbridge. On Friday they 
left Ontario at the Soo, and for two 
s travelled along the south shore of 
Lake Superior, passing through much 
barren land and forest regions. “They 
spent Saturday night at Duluth, and 
the next two days passed mostly 


through flat prairie land in Minnesota { 


and Manitoba, arriving in Winnipeg 
at 3, 300'clock on Monday afternoon 
having followed theirschedule through- 
out the whole trip. 

They had planned to return via 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago, 
but the weather was so excessively hot 
that they decided to seek a cooler route, 
so they drove east direct to the port of 
Manitowoc and crossed Lake Mich- 
‘yan by boat—the only pleasantly cool 
part of the journey home. They 
landed at Ludington, spent the night 
there and took the lovely ‘‘millionaires’ 
drive’? along the shore of the lake, 
then crossed Michigan state to Detroit, 
which they struck on the hottest day 
Athe year. Mr. Lally, who was quite 
amiliar with the city, piloted them 
sround, hitting only the high spots, 
avoiding, we hope, places of doubt- 
ul repute. Ed. ) 

‘They then crossed over to Windsor, 
nd it did seem nice to be on good 
id No. 2 Highway again where they 

‘had a very satistying sense of safety 

ad “‘hominess’’. As 
‘srough prosperous Western Ontario, 
vith its well tilled farms and attractive 

ties and towns, and especially on the 
vad from Hamilton to Toronto, they 

\ agreed that it was not surpassed, if 

walled, by any other part of their 

iost enjoyable trip of nearly three 
ousand miles through three states and 
1e other province. 


The Demonstration Work 
Miss Handley then gave an interest- 
report on the demonstration work 

the Convention, which was carried 

n each morning from 8 to 100’ clock. 
he wished she could have'seen them 

1, but as several demonstrations were 
ving given at the same time, this was 

possible, so she attended only those 
hat concerned her own grade. From 
eight to nine there were demonstra- 

ons in “‘Rhythm Correlated with 

‘hysical Education,’’ conducted by 

Miss Maud Carter, of the North Da- 
kota School, who had brought several 
classes for this purpose. 

These exercises were in general sim- 
‘ar to our own, more stress, per- 
haps, being given to accent and inflec- 
tion, The children recited effectively 
‘uite a number of poems, including, 
38a graceful compliment to Canada, 

‘The Maple Leaf.’ ‘The band work 


they passed | 


at our school compares quite favorabl, 
with that given there, but there was one 
novelty. One pupil was chosen as con- 
ductor of the band, who only had tke 
music before him, the others playing 
from memory. 

Miss Quinn, of the Minnesota 
School, demonstrated ‘Teaching Pro- 
nouns to the First Year Class.’” These 
pupils, who were seven or eight years 
old, had acquired about five hundred 
words. Commands were given quite 
rapidly, some times several commands 
in successien the carrying dut of which 
required the correct use of the first, 
second and third personal pronouns, 
according-as the actor, the “‘actee’’ and 
the onlooker described the \action. 
Pantomime was muchdysed, the| whole 
exercise being fae ice the 
correct use of pronouns. * 

Miss Smith, of Colorado School, 
gave a very interesting demonstration 
on “Story Telling’? with a class of 
Manitoba pupiis. ‘These were strangers 
to her, yet they grasped the stories 
readily. She spoke just as she would 
speak to a class of hearing children, 
with natural movements of the lips 
and natural facial expression. This fall 
Miss Handley had tried this method 
with her own class and the pupils love 
it. Another exercise Miss Smith used 
with a grade two class Was to tell a 
story in simple language and have the 
jupils draw the story on the slate as 
they pictured it in their minds. She 
varied the exercise by sometimes writ- 
wg the story on the board. After the 
class had read it two os three times, it 
Was erased, and each one was re- 
quired to illustrate it by drawing on 
Paper. 


Tho Industrial Work 
Miss Daly then told something 
about the Industrail work at the con- 
vention. To her, the most interesting 
paper was the one given by Miss Cuth- 
bert on “*Girls’ Vocational Worl 
the Manitoba School’’. The aims of 
this work were to equip every girl with 
a knowledge of millinery’’ clothing, 
laundry, home furnishing, foods, 
household management, home nurs- 
ing, the care of infants etc; to develop 
skill; and to train the girl to become a 
Wage earner as seamstress, milliner 
dressmaker, house decorator, cook, 
waitress or laundre ‘ 
Outstanding aims in the 


junior 


neatness, cleanliness, proper foods etc 
to take pride in their personal ap- 


the utensils, foods, cloths and simpler 
pieces of equipment. 

For the Seniors the emphasis is placed 
on meal work. “The girls are encour- 
aged co work our given problems by 
themselves and are sent to another 
room where they can do so. 

‘The Manitoba School has a splen- 
did Household Science equipment. 
Each yeara small group of girls are 
allowed fo do practice work in the 
suite of kitchen, dining-room, pantry 
bathroom and bedroom. 

She was greatly interested the 
fine exhibits and got some useful ideas, 
among which were some siggestions 
on getting language from the children 
as required in their vocational work. 


General Survey - 
etterly said he had listened 


1 Mr. 


[given, each of which had covered the 
* designated ground very well. He had 
been asked to give a general survey of 
the Convention, every minute of which 
he had enjoyed from the time he left 
Belleville till his return. 

The number and variety of these 
various conventions is rather confus- 
ing tothe novice. There are foursuch 
gatherings. he Convention of Am: 
erican Instructors of the Deaf, held 


Groups were to get the pupil to like | 


pearance and to learn the names of | 


vith a great deal of pleasure and sat- | 
faction to the reports that had been | 


this year at Winnipeg. 2. The Am- 
erican Association for the Promotion 
of speech to the Deaf. 3. The Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals. 4. Progressive Oral Advocates. 
ese organizations seem to over- 

lap to some extent ‘and it seemed to 
him that some at least of these could 
be amalgamated to advantage. | 
| 


Mr; Fetterly said he was greatly 
pleased that so’ many teachers of this 
School had attended the Convention, 
thus showing their interest in their 
work and their desire to promote their 
efficiency in every. possible way. He 
was sure they were well repaid for 
the time and money so spent. To! 
himself, and no double to ail of them, | 
the value of such a Convention was 
not altogether, perhaps _ not even | 
chiefly, in the papers and discussions, 
but in the inspiration derived from 
conversing with so many of the most 
successful and experienced educators 
of the deaf, and the opportunity this 
gave of discussing intimately the pro- 
blems presented in their work, and 
how best to overcome the many diffi- 
culties with which they meet. 

As tw the programme itself, it was, 
as most programmes were, too full. 
After a paper ‘ read there was 
usually no time fora gtveral discussion, 
no time for asking relative questions 
j or forthe free exchange of ideas. ‘The 
| Paper comains one man's view point, 
but were there time for discussion, 
the ideas of many others could be 
gleaned. He was quite sure that if 
there were fewer papers and more 
Bisnaaion: the value of the Convention 
would be greatly enhanced. Miss Ford 
gave one of the best, if not the best 
paper, and he had heard many teachers 
j speak highly of itand express regret 
{that no opportunity was given to 
Idistuss it or to. ask questions about 
matters pertinent to the subject. 

He felt, as Canadians always do 
in international gatherings, that they 
do not get the consideration, they 
| should from the people across the 
|bprder. “To them America seem to 
be synonymous with United States, 
and Canada was almost ignored. He 
took advantage of every opportunity 
bro point out that Canada is iarger. 
[potentially as weathy and quite as 
| Anglo-Saxon as United States. This 
j excl 
shown even  offici 
| report. of the non 
Jwas read. to hit 


i 


e and dominating spirit wa’ 


lly 


for when the 
ating committee 
surprise not oae 


anadian was ii din any 
|committee. He felt impelled to enter 
| # protest, with the. result that the 


| report was sent back for reconsidera 
ion and some Canadians were in- 
| cluded. Canadas ano insignificant 
| part of the Assocration and in courtesy 
land. fair play, should receive due 
The oversight seemed 


| recognition. 
| tothim all the mofe inexcusable in view 


{ofthe fact that the Convention was 
being held in Canada. Some of the 
| very best addresses given at the Con- 
vention were given by Canadians, 
notably that of Dr. Wright, of the 
| Cuwersity of Manitoba, and Dr. 
| Melntyre, of the Manitoba Normal 
| College, both very practical, instructive 
and inspiring. 


‘There are very many excellent and 
successful teachers of the deaf in 
United States whom it was a pieasure 
| to meet, bur, judging from all he saw 
| and heard, he feels quite sure that the 
teachers Of the Ontario School com- | 
pare favorably with those from any | 
other province or state, and that United 
States teachers can learn a great deal 
from them. He was also quite con- 
vinced that our School is equal to any 
other school in academic work. We are | 
| just as progessive, doing as good work 
and getting as good resultsas any A- 
merican school. But we do lag far 


behind some of the other schools in 
industrial work and equipment, an in- 
feriority which he was confident would 
soon be remedied. 


To Point A Moral 

What makes forthe greatest effec- 
tiveness in the smooth-functioning of 
a large school like ours? This is a 
question we may well ask ourselves 
from time to. tim When all the 
elements of equipmént and human na- 
ture are taken into gccount, one thing 
stands out above everything else* In 
a word: cooperation. It is an old 
word, worn smooth with use. But 
like many other baste words it is apt 
to be forgotten in the hurly-burly of 
activity. [t is but natural for soy of 
us to pass judgment upon the work of 
the next fellow, to-point out wherein it 
it could be improved, wherein it fails 
of greatest effectiveness. Yet, after 
all, is such judgment calledfor? Each 
employee has a definite task (to per- 
form. In other words his job is what 
he is paid for. And here the good old 
rule of minding one’s’ own business 
comes in.» One's own job deserves 
one’s entire attention, undivided by 
distractions arising from considerations 
of how the other fellow is carrying on 
his work. 
Il of which is apropos of what we 
heard the other day. A  superinten- 
deat of one of our schoodls, discussing 
acolored employee in» the kitchen, 
stated that the admirable thing about 
him was the way he minded his 
own business. From the manner 
in which the remark was cast, his 
shining virtue was not skill asa culin- 
ary artist or steadiness, butethe more 
homely one of knowing his own busi- 


ness—and minding it. This is the 
secret of successful cooperation,” Let 
us keep it in mind, —lIilinois Advance 


eee 
Pioneers in Vocational ‘Train- 
ing y 
Schools for the deaf have, and it is 
natural that they should have, the credit 
for being pioncers in the field of voca- 
tional training. ‘Voday no school for the 
deaf is complete in curriculum or e- 
quipment if it does not include in the 
essentials of education—the training 
of the hand. Long ago this need be- 
came apparent and shogSwere opened 
in which pupils wereSaught a useful 
trade and along with it habits of indus- 
try which would enable them to earn a 
living after leaving school. The number 
of occupations open to them is limited, 
bart not so narrow as one unacquainted 
with the deaf.might think. “There is 
a total of ninety industries taught in 
schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada. Some of the most 
important are bakin; i 
domestic science, dressmaking, house- 
work, linotyping, skoe-repairing, tail- 
onng, etc Special training or pre- 
paration has secured for some of them 
employment as teachers, editors and 
publishers of newspapers, ministers, 
journalists, architects. draftmen, cash- 
iers of banks, college professors, prin- 
cipals, chemists, photographers, etc. 
—N_ D. Banner. 
, 


Pessimism contains it own refuta- 
tion; it believes in an ideal standard by 
which the world is judged to evil.— 
Dean Inge. 


‘The mouth of a righteous man is a 
well of life: but violence covereth the 
mouth of the wicked.—Proverbs of 
Solomon. 


A wise man should have money in 
his head, but not in his heart. —Dean 
Swift. 
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Building a Temple 


A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and sI 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his well 
*Men said as they saw its beauty: 
“It shall never know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O.builde: 
‘Thy: fame shall endure mn 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone wit prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts, 
None knew her wondrous plan 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder's temple, 
Crumbled into the dust 


Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 
For the beautiful unseen temple 
~ Iyacchild’s immortal soul. 
—National Education Associ 


“He Also Serves” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


*s see—to-day’s Thursday" — 
hen we'll wait till to-morrow, "* 
said Marcia, ‘‘and they won't have any 
studying to do. Don't you think that 
will be better?” 
Her mother agreed willingly enough 
Marcia was not sorry to delay the 
unwelcome visitors. But the follow- 
ing day she awaited their coming with 
eagerness. 
“Whom shall ve ask first, mother 


said Marcia. 

‘The doctor had forbidden too many 
visitors at once. 

“Why, you'd like Virginia and 
Sylvia, wouldn't you?"* 

Marcia shook her head 
“Not at first, if you 
a litle mouse of a girl | don’t know 
very well. She's a freshman, and very 
shy, I think I'd rather have her first. 
‘Do you think the « ther girls would feel 
hurt if Lasked her first? J never knew: 
her very well, But Ithink I'd rather 
ask her all the questions. znd see the 
other witls afterwards. She will under- 
stand.” 
“* Whar’ s her name?”’ 
“s joane. I think she'd come 
if you'd telephone to the schocl. You 
could teil, her not to say anything to 
the others \ 


se. “There's 


Lena 


Mrs, Graves telephoned the school 
and came back with the assurance that 
Lena would come as soon as school 
Was out. 


Marcia settled down to wait as best 
she might. 

She was too excited to eat when 
luncheon time arrived. Her cheeks 
were flushed, And her eyes were 
bright. 

“I'm afraid you have fever,” her 
mother said. ““I'll take your temper- 
ature, and if you have fever, we would 
better put off Lena’s visit."’ 

Bur Marcia had na-fever. 

“I'm so glad’? she said, as her 
mother shook the thermometer duwn, 
“tor L really think-J want to see some 
of the girls, after all. 

The afternoon wore away. Mar- 
cia’s eyes traveled often to the watch 
at her bedside. Her ears were strained 
to hear the first click of the gate. Pres- 
ently she heard it and spoke eagerly. 

“Here she comes, mother! Here 
she comes!’” 

But it was not to one girl Mrs. 
Graves opened the door; eight or ten 


We won't stay a minute, Mrs. 
Graves,”” announced Virginia, in her 
confident wa a 

“T know you'll Jet us in for that 
long. We couldn’t help hearing the 
message. So we ull.came, just to saya 
word."” 

Mrs. Guaves concealed her dismay. 
And the face of Marcia was a study-as 


‘they all trooped in. She seemed strug- And if they are notsaidto us, why not | hung around the walls of his mind. [t 


gling between laughter and tears. 

“O girls! !’’ she cried, reaching out 
her one free hand. “ Ithought you 
had forgtten all about me.”” 

It did not take Jong to convince her” 
that they hadn't. They clustered 
around the bed and all tried to talk at 


nce. 
“* We've missed you so,’” they told 


r. 

““ And I’ve missed you. It seemed 
so hard to have no part in anything 
—=to be sohelpless—not tobe abie to 
give a hand. 

Marcia stumbled it all out in the na- 
ture of an apology. 

““But_you did help,” Virg’ 
her. “You helped me. I know. 

Marcia’s eyes were wide. 

“How could I have helped you?"’ 

“Why, in all kinds af ways. When 
I semembered how brave you were in 
the accident, | couldn’t give way to lit- 
tle things that hurt, could I? I had 
to-do my best.’” 

“And I'* said another, taking up 
the tale, “have you to thank that my 
knitting wasn’t a sight. I was always 
dropping stitches. ‘Then, when | re- 
memberedhow painstakingly youwork- 
ed, I couldn't seem to letitgo. When 
I turned inmy first’ sweater, I told 
Miss Armstrong that it really was your 
work. It was poor enough—you would 
not have owned it—but it stood for 
the best work that w me. Ic was 
as good as I could do." 

Each one had something to sa! 
Marcia’s eyes filled with shamed tears. 

“Oh, you mustn't, you mustn't! 
she cried. “‘[ haven't donea thing— 
justsulked and kept myself back from 
getting well, Don’ ttry—please don't 
try—to give any credit tome Noone 
deserves it less.’’ 

Virginia laid her cool hand on Mar- 
cia’s forehead. 

“Dear girl,’” she said, “‘itisn’t this 
little time that counts. It’s ali the-years 
back ef you the good years, in which 
you helped everyone.”” 5 

“PI help now,”’ Marcia thought 
happily to herself, after they had gone. 
“Mother was right. J can «serv 
though I only stand and wait."* 


The Things We DoNot Do 


Some one has said that “‘real ghosts 
of life are the unwritten letters and the 
unpaid visits,"’ and some one else adds 
“the unspoken word."’ It not seldom 
happens that we sin more by neglect 
than we do by action. It is often the 
case that we do not write many letters, 
nor make many visits, nor accustom 
ourselves to say many kind and appre- 
ciatve words, and when the opportuni 
ty comes it finds us unprepared. “The 
truth is that if we had accustomed our- 
selves “to writing, letter writing would 
be comparatively easy and we should 
not shun it as we do; if'we regularly 
made a few visits then when a visit 
became a positive duty it would not be 
so hard to make it; and if we every 
day said a few kindly words which we 
did not need to say then when the time 
came that saying such words was a/ 
plain duty, we would say them with- 
out being reminded of the need. i 

‘The way is summed up in the Gold- 
en Rule, “Do unto others as you! 
would they should do unto you."? We | 
are always glad to receive a letter from 
a friend; we know just how it cheers | 
us; why not then do just what we like 
others £6 doin this inatter? We all like 
to get a visit from one who is friendly | 
and tactful, even if he or she is nota 
very Close friend; why not try to do 
what we like others to do? We all, | 
even the most self-contained and un- | 
demonstrative of us, like to hear well- | 
Worded and timely comments on our 
performances, or even on our appear- 
ance; why not make it a habit to say 
just such things as we like said to us? 


remedy what we feel is an omissionon. 
the part of our friends? 


‘The Sheaves of Wheat 
Good deeds are never lost: he who scatters 
kindness reaps love, he who sows courtesy 
gathers friendship, he who plants friendship 
gamers rewards. 


i 


e 
There were once three men who 
Set out to reap in a field of wheat be- | 
longing to aking. The grain was yel- | 
low as gold, and the sun shone glori-* 
ously upon it. One of the men, more 
thrifty than the others, began hastily to 
bind up the sheaves. ‘The second, * 
seeing the abundance of the harvest’ 
sought to ease himself lest he faint ere 
the setting of the sun, The third 
sought to serve his fellow-workers and 
brought them refreshing water from a 

spring to quench their thirst. 

By and_ by the day ended, and. the 
king of the harvest called to the men, 
and said, ‘Come now tothe gate, and 
bring your sheaves with you.’ 

So the men came. The first had a 
great pile of sheaves, laid close and even 
so that he might carrythe more. The 
second had his bound large and loose, 
so that they looked-more than he really 
had. The third came without any 
sheaves. 

‘The king said to the third man, 
“Where are your sheaves?”’ 


where. 

“None enter here without sheaves,” 
said the king. “I came because I would 
like to’ see the place where my fellows 
enter. Besides, they would not let me 
le them,”’ replied the man sadly. 

Then the first man spoke. “‘O king, 
Jet him in. In the morning 1 was Fy 
and this man came and ministered unto 
me so that | might tend the harvest. 
And he helped me bind my sheaves 
that | might have the more. 1 would 
give them to him again, but 1 cannot 
tell them now from my own. 

‘Then came the second, and said: 
“I pray, your majesty, let him in. At 
the noonday the sun beat on my head 
so fiercely that I fainted and fell to the 
ground like one dead, and this man 
brought water and refreshed me and 
was so glad and merry that my strength 
returned. And when evening came, 
I was weary and sad, and had so few 
sheaves that it seemed 1 should not 
come to the gate. But this man com- 
forted me and gave me some of his 
sheaves. Look! it may be that this was 
his; and yet I cannot tell, it is so like 
my own.”" 

‘The king smiled, and pointed his 
hand inside the gate to a pile of shea- 
ves. [t-was not large, but the glory of 
the harvest shone upon it, so that it 
seemed‘te lighten the whole harvest. 

“Here are his sheaves!"* said the 
king; “‘they are known and counted 
every one.’’ And he said to the man, 
“*Lead the way in!’ 

—Speakers Library Magazine 


Character 

Think of any lovely personality you 
know, some character that reminds 
you, as another put it, that the small 
souls help the world by’ what they do 
but the great souls by what they are. 
‘Think of some friend of yours con- 
cerning whom you would: say what 
George Adam Smith said about his 
friend, Henry Drummond, that writ- 
ing his biography wias like telling the 
story of a fragrance. Can you im- 
agine a man getting such acharac- 
ter by plunging after it? No! Charac- 
ter like that was the deposit of the 
home he came from and the friends 
he loved. It was the deposit of the 
books. with which he had fed his soul 
and the imaginations that he had 


was a deposit of the inward com. 
munions that he had held with God 
and his own ‘soul. It was the deposit 
of the work to which he had given 
himself and of the Christ that he 
had adored. Such character is |. 
ways the unconscious deposit of onc’s 
thoughts. 

How, then, shall we deal with char- 
acter? Well, what about the bouks 
you read that feed your soul? What 
about the plays you see that supply 
the imagery of your mind? What 
about the way you talk to yourself 
when you are alone? What about 
your periods of communion with the 
Most High God? What about your 
daily work and your attitude toward 
it?) What about your basic Philosophy 
and faith concerning life? What 
about all that background on which 
character is only the inevitable and 
consequent foreground? — Great 
Thoughts. % 


a 
Who Pays The Price? 


Every misdeed costs somebody 
something. But the question is: Who 
paysthe price? There is an irrever- 
sible law written into Holy Writ, and 
into human experience —"‘The way of 
the transgressor is hard. Any one 
who sins must pay some penalty. The 
fullness of the price paid by the 
transgressor mayonot be in full reve. 
lation ‘to the world. The remorse sul 
fered by the transgressor oftentimes is 
indescribable. The tragedy of the mat- 
ter is, the transgessor does not suffer 
alone. Many others suffer also. ‘The 
price paid for a transgression by the 
innocent is often great. Many fathers 
and mothers carry heavy burdens of 
grief, and are brought to premature 
old age by misdoings of their children. 
Many estates that have been acquired 
by honest toil and-rigid economy have 
been squandered in’ an amazin 
short time by prodigal sons 
daughters. 

The peace of communities has been 
disturbed, frienaships have been bi 
ken, homes have been disintegrated, 
and happin~ss turned into sorrow, and 
many innocent caused to suffer, he- 
cause some of the citizens of the 
community are selfish and thaughtiess 
enough to respond to the appeals of 
abnormal * appetites and a diabolical 
spirit and invade the rights oftothers to 
satisfy themselves. —T. } O'Neill 


Your Spare Moments 

What an employee does with his 
spare moments sometimes spells the 
difference between success and fai. re. 
it is difficult to do much studying wile 
on the job, as one’s owns work Ses 
up the time. Thus if any knowled.« is 
to be gained of the job higher up, it 
must be acquired after work hours. 

Whenever you read of an execuiive 
who started as an errand boy or svme 
other minor/position, in nine cases out 
of ten he used a Jot of ‘‘midnight il” 
learning more about the busicess. 
—Selected. . 


and 


Gems of Thought 
No one can givea rule for kindness, 
since kindness is our response to the 
ever-changing needs of other people: 
but one thing is constant in kindness, 
and that is the heart of love. 


The human race is divided into wo 
classes—those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit still and 
inquire: “"Why wasn’t it done the 
other — way?”’—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Rethember, in speaking to anyone 
you want to help, the more earnest and 
unconscious of self you are, the better 
you will help them.—T. T. Carter. 
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By GERTRUDE E, WALKER 


OHN.GRAHAM laid down his 
Jee with a weary sigh. He disliked 

having to lay off any of his staff, 
but business certainly did not warrant 
carrying any dead wood. 

“Brown's cheque ready, sir?"’ The 
outer door opened and Jones, his con- 
fidential clerk, entered. ‘‘Too bad we 
have to let him go,’ he continued, 
“‘but we have to reduce and he has 
been away sd.much lately it's like pay- 
.ing two men’s salaries. He may be able 
to get outside work. I think it would 
be better for him."’ Graham handed 
him the signed cheque without a word. 

As the door closed behind Jones, 
John Graham rose and paced the floor, 
then, taking hat and coat, wentthrough 
the outer office homeward. 


‘n’s 
desk, and held out his hang, ry 
we have to let you go, Brown. We'll 
be glad to give you any references you 
may require. Hope you will soon be 
located again.’’ Brown.took the prof- 
fered hand, but his reply was choked 
by a hacking cough.; x 

Thoughtfully Graham ~ watk ed 
homeward: He Télt‘old these days. He 


hadn't ever anticipated he would be | 


carrying the full responsibility of the 
business himself. How confidently he 
had counted on George taking it over. 
No more had he ever thought of being 
alone. “The house as he entered it 
seemed strangely empty. 

His solitary dinner over he sat alone 
in the study. Outside, on the great 
lawn, the 
branches of the trees. It was the night 
of the tenth of November. Once 
fohn Graham thought with pride of 
this house and its surroundings, to-night 
they seemed a mockery, He was 
Tired of life alone. “The last 
of the family. With him 
died—the name he had hi 
he carried on for generations, always 
« Graham at the head of ‘*Graham's 
Limited.” Ithad been the height o! 
George's ambition, the time when he 
vould be able to take the load from 
his father's shoulders. He heard again 
is parting words, ““I'll be back Dad, 
Jing before you need to retire 

Twelve years ago to-morrow, in the 
tnidst of their rejoicing, the message 
sad come “‘Regret to announce the 
teath in. action of captain George 
Graham.’' Their George! ‘The only 
son. Just three weeks later Mary had 
slipped away,’-wife and son in three 
short weeks, 

What had “he to live for? “His bus- 
iness? If George were here, yes. If 
there was even niece or nephew who 
might inherit, but here he sat alone, 
the last and only one of his fami'y. If 
there was only some une he could turn 
to, some one to work for, it would 
seem worth while. Soms one who 
could help him make decisions that had 
become too heavy for him. The matter 
of Brown now—he could not forget 
him. Was there anything more he 
should have done? He surely must be 
getting old. Business was business! 
You cuuldn’t keep on more help than 
Was needed, but George would have 


ind sighed through the bare | 


name } 
ped would | 


known what to do. Brown must be 
about the age George would. have 
been. He drew himself up short. It was 
time he was shaking off such a maod 
as this. “Be 

A clock in the distant room chimed 
the half hour. He looked at his watch, 
half-past eleven. Were there others re- 
membering to-night the boys who lay 
soquietin Flanders field? Suddenly the 
house was smothering him. He would 
go out and walk this off. 

Outside a sott rain was failing. Ie 
suited his mood. Without a thoughtas 
to where he went he walked, What 
was this thing that urged him on? 
Why couldn't he forget Brown? Why 
to-day was the hurt more keen that 
there was no onc to leave ‘it all to? 
What had he left undone? He'd giv 
en money. That was one thing he nev. 
cr refused. It was so futile, money. 
Had he ever really given of himself? 
Wasn't George more imself? 


s ice. twas what George did, 
and left him alone. He didn’t want to 
present himself. He had suffered 
enough, the only way was to keep 
clear of human ties, All his had been 
broken, he was not going to @o round 
lookidg for more tg ~keep-his hearty 
strings all tied up. Like Brown to-day, 
why couldn't he forgot him? What 
could he ao? If every time any one of 
the staff couldn't carry on he made 
special provision where would he be? 
He would have all sorts of investigating 
to do and get all stirred up. All he 
wanted was to be quiet and let alone. 
Was it? He knew that deeper than all 
else was the longing for some one to 
! work tor, same one to love, some one 
to leave the business with, 
| Suddenly waking to a sense of loca- 
tion John Graham found himself in 
the neighborhood of ofe of the down- 
town churches. Out from its open 
doors came the notes of the Recessi- 
onal, then the soft chiming of the 
| church bells, and out through the porch 
there came, silently, selemnly, led by 
one who carried a cross, a group of 
whit 
nd down the street they marched, in 
the solemn hush of the midnight hour, 
like ghosts of the men who years befare 
had) kept. their “rendezvous with 
death."” On down the pavement they 
marched, and. silently-as they, John 
Graham followed. Now they stopped, 
and without a spoken word, formed 
an open square about the great white 
shaft of the “Next. of Kin’? monu- 
ment. Solemoly there fell, on the 
niidnight air, the glorious words of 
“©. Valiant’ Hearts,’ then to the 
accompaniment ofthe church chimes, 
two stepped forward and deposited a 
wreath at the foot of the monument 
Silence, that could be felt, prevailed 
for a brief moment then came the 
heart-rending notes of “The Last 
Post,”? followed immediately, in- a 
breath-taking joyousness, by the clear 
strong: call of the “Reveille.” A long 
moment's silence, as the great city 
clock boomed the hour of midnight, 
the white clad men returned ‘as they 
came, leaving, as if rooted to the 
ground, John Graham. 5 
Something, he knew not what, had 
‘brought him here, and here he found 


clad figures. Across “the road - 


the answer to his quest. They were 
not forgotten. These men, theircom- 
rades, had left their homes and come 
thus to commemorate, the first to keep 
the Armistice Day troth. Had he ever 
sacrificed that much? 

Slowly he turned homeward. Deep 
within him grew the determination that 
when he met George it would not be 
empty handed. Back came the thought 
of young Brown. He'd findhim. That 
would be the first step. He wished it 
were morning now. 

Ie was only half-past eight when 
John Graham entered his office door 
next morning. The moment his chief 
clerk came in he gave the order, 
“Bring me ail the records in young 
Brown's case.”” a 

Carefully, he studied them. Brown 
had been with them before he went 
overseas, ard had returned to their 
employ. Had been with them in all 
twelve years. He hadn't realized that 
yesterday, or was it that he could see 
more to-day? Brown was married too, 
another thing he n't. realiz 
**Enlisted with the thirty-second."” « 
That was George’s battalion. 
buzzer sounded a long call.’ t 


“Send some one to 239-Sth Street, | 


Browatdiblcees: gud aakehioa ges 
Fest ar see heres ene voe 


bring Brown back with you,” he or- 
dered. i 

Impatiently John Graham paced the | 
office. Why hadn't he looked. that 
record over yesterday? Granted Brown 
had been away lot. The fellow had 
been gone long enough to be there 
and back several times. 

The door opened ard the me: 
gerentered, “Where's Brown | 
“Sorry, Mr. Graham, but he “ lete| 
fat address last night. “The people | 
he roomed with said he sold. every 
thing yesterday, and he and the little 
fellow left last night. They don't | 
know where he went. ‘They think 
down South some place. ‘The land- 
lady said Mr, Brown was very ill when | 
he left. She tried to persuade him to | 
wait until he felt better...” 

‘aDid you find out anything else 
about him 7”? Graham broke in. ~ 

“Yes, sir. 1 the 
would wantto know. 
there ever since his w 
litle fellow was born. Three years ago. | 

He's had several bad attacks lately. | 

He was badly-gassed_ overseas and 
had never really gained. His _wif 
death seemed to be the beginning. . 

“Noone knew where he had gorte??” | 
John Graham interrupted. He didn’t ! 
want to hear the last of that’sentence. | 

“No sir.” 

Did they know how he was fixed?"” 
John Graham was fully conscious of | 
the look of surprise in the face of his | 
employee. | 

2 The landlady | 
thought he . She said he'd | 
had very heavy bills when his wife | 
died, and hadn't. seemed to ge? far 
ahead. She said," he _ hesitated | 
moment, “* Brown felt his letting out | 
very keenly.” 

Not any more than [ do now,” 
John Grahm said humbly. Thanks for | 
your thought in securing so much in- 
formation.. Send Jones in." 

The chief clerk came quietly, ' 


en- 


ing | 


Yen the | 


| 


God's Books 
I read God's story in the rose, 
And in the lily as it grows. 
I read it in the sunset sky, 
And in the clouds that idle by. 
I read it in the tossing sea, 
The vastness of immensity. 
I read it in the singing brooks, 
For God has written many books. = 


I read God’s story in the ways 
Of all the mighty yesterday 
I read itin the thoughts that start 
From out an overflowing heart. 
Lread it in the kindly: grace 
Of cach beloved neighbor's face. 
Tread it in a thousand nooks, 
For God has written many books. 
— Clarence E. Flynn. 


wondering what had happened to his 
usual sterh employer. 

“Jones, we've got to find Brown. 
Know anything of private detective 
agenci Get in touch with the best 
and spare no expense. *We must find’ 
that man.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Graham.’’. Jones look- 

d at his employer for along moment, 
Il do my best sir. I liked him very 
much, and I was sorry when we had 
to let him go. His cough annoyed 
every one, and he had been off so 
much.’” 

‘We forget/sometimes, Jones. I 
af Sante RAE Wobayand <Any’ 
er of the returned boys with'us?”” 
“Yes, sir. Quite a few.’’ 

“Let me have their records.”? 

A week slipped by. Daily reports 
came to John Graham, but none of 
them gave him any trace of the man 
he sought. It seemed as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed him. No 
trace of aby such person having pur- 
chased a ticketanywhere. John Gra- 
ham slept little that week, always before 
him was the thought of Brown and the 
fittle lad. y+ 


The detective announced imeelf 


jstuck He kad tried every avenue ani 


none led any Suddenly John 
Graham sat erect. ‘The same feeling 
he'd had on Armistice night came over 
him. y the auto dealers,"” George 
seemed torsay 

Try the second-hand auto.dealers. 
Put men enough on to cover them all 
at once,’ Graham: said. 

An hour later the detective sat again 
inthe office. ‘*A man answering your 
description, and by the same name, 
purchased a second-hand car on the 
11th of November, stating he was start- 
ing for California.» He had with hima 
small boy of about three and camping 
equipment,” he reported. 

John Graham looked out through 
the window of his office. A steady 
rain was falling, and there might be 
now any day now. Send some one? 
No! this was his job. Take a chauffeur? 


No, he wanted to be alone when he - 


met Bro Quickly his plans were 
laid. d the most likely road for 
himto take," he ordered the detective. 
“'Secure maps, etc., forme. — Prepare 
the sedan for along trip: No!’’ he 
cancelled the latter part of the order, 
“Get me a wanderer type of sedan, 
one that has gone the requisite thou- 
sand miles, and-as little over as possible. 
Either that ora car in which a stretcher 
can be‘placed if necessary.””. Why he 
was making such plans he didn’t know, 
except that inner urge. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Tue Canapian oF ve 
Se ee — ee 


A Spelling Rule 


When “‘ie’? and ‘‘ei’’ both spell “‘e,’” 

How can we tell which it shall be? 

Here is a rule you may bel 

That never, never will deceive, 

And all such trouble. will reliev 

A simpler rile you can’t concei 

Itis not made of many pieces, 

To puzzle ‘daughters, and sons and 

nieces, 

Yet with it all the trouble ceases. 

After “*C’’ an * supply; 

After other letters “I.”” 

‘Thus a general in a siege 

Whies a letter to his liege, 

Or an army holds its field 

And will never deign to yield 

While a warrior holds to shield, 

Or has strength his arm to wield. 

Two exceptions we must note, 

Which all scholars learn by rote: 

Leisure is the first of these, 

For the second we have seize 

Now you know the simple rule, 

Learn it quick, and off to school. 
—Unknown 


Huating a Job with 
Thomas Edison 
By 


No boy was ever more eager to work 


rox Moore. 


than Thomas Alva Edison. He was 
he began 
to look about for a * At first 


his mother, who was also his school- 
teacher, did not favor the idea. Bur 
persuaded her that he could 
w ork and study, too, so she gave her 
consent. ““It does not matter much 
what you do so long as the work is 
honest ard brings in the cash,"”, was 
Al's creed. So. he took to selling 
newspapers. 

At first he was allowed to seil news- 
papers, books, and fruit,’on the trains 
running between Port Huron and Di 
troit “asa favor or for very small pa 
But he was not long content with 
merely selling papers. Before he was 
fifteen he was not only the proprietor 
of a paper, butalso printer, editor, and 
publisher. The Weekiy Herald, as it 
was called, was only bout thesize 
of a lady's handkerchiet’’; butit was 
brisk and interesting, and coined forty 
or fifty dollars a mgnth for the owner. 

This remarkable prosperity did not 
last. One day a lurch) of the train up- 
seta bottle of phosphorus in the im- 
provised print shop, and the wood- 
work of the car took fire. Whereupon, 
as Frank Arthur Jones relates, the 
conductor “pitched the young experi- 
menter on to the platform, and hurled 
after him the type aiid printing press, 
thegelegraph apparatus, the bottles of 
chemicals, and the entire contents of 
the laboratory.” 


So Edison had to find another place 
for his-experiments. Aske had be- 
come particularly interested in electric- 
ity, he putup atelegraph line from, 
his hom€ to the house ofa friend, and 
set about mastering the system. The 
boy<s chief difficuity was his father’s 
command that he should always go to 
bed at half-past nine. Ashis work on 
the tainkepthim busy until almost 
nine, there was little time for experi- 
menting. 


When Edison was tifteen, however, | 


his opportunity came. 
death the small son of a_ telegraph ; 
operator, and the grateful father was | 
only too glad to give him free lessons | 
in telegraphy. In three months Edison 
was an expert, and very soon he ob-! 
tained a position as night operator. 
This work did not last, for Al was! 
“fired’” for sleeping at his post. The | 
trouble was that he would not take the 


necessary sleep in the daytime because | 


he wanted to work on his experiments 
So he was always tired at night. For 
awhile he reported his trains on 
schedule time by setting his alarm: 


and still another. . . 


He saved from |; 


clock. But, alas, trains do not al- 
<ways tun on schedule time, and 
Edison got into trouble. In order to, 
be sure that the operator stayed awake 
all night, the dispatcher ordered him 
to send a dot and ad:sh over the line 
every half hour all night. Edison saw 
that he would soon be completely 
worn out by that arrangement, so he 
put his wits to work. The result was 
a clever little instrument. which _con- 
nected telegraph and clock Every 
half hour regularly it made a neat little 


“A’? and closed the circuit. It was 
perfect. 
Mut accidents will happen. One 


night the dispatcher was only one sta- 
tion away from Edison's office when 
he heard the signal. “Thinking to have 
a pleasant chat, he cailed up. When 
he had called steadily for fifteen min- 
utes without any answer whatever, he 
seized a hand car and rode to the next 
station. There he found the operator 
sound asleep, while before his aston- 
ished eyes, the faithful litle instrament 
sent Edison's ‘A's’? for him. That 
was Edison's last night on duty at Port 
Huron. 


In spite of his carelessness the oper- 
jor found another job as telegrapher. 
s time he almost ended up in jail. 
Buc for the presence of mind of two 
engineers, there would have been a 
frightful wreck, just because Edison 
Was experimenting instead of attendi 
to business. 


TI 


The nest position was in 
Union office. Here Edison 
unfairly treated that he left of his own 
ord. “Then he tried night operat- 
ing again, but it was poor pay and he 
could not feel that he was) making 
progress. 


So he went to Indianapolis and se- 
cured a position in a Western Union 
office of that city. He ‘made himself 
known to the superintendent of the 
company by begging tor old insteu- 
ments to use in bis experiments. 


Later he worked at the telegraph in 
Cincinnati and Memphis. A good 
story is told of how Edi on made good 
in Memphis. 


rushing and the 
office Was two nen short He was 
assigned toa desk and a fusillade of 
winks went the rounds of the voom, 
forthe new arrival had been put on 
the St. Louis wire, the bardestin. the 
office. At the end of the line was an 
operaior who was nothing less. than 
chain lightning and knew it 


“Business was 


dison had hardly got seated be- 
fore St. Louis called . and started 
onalong report... Edison threw 
his leg over the arm of the chair, lei- 


surely transferred a wad of spruce gum 
from his pocket to his mouth, took up 
a pen, examined it critically, and 
started in about fifty words behifd. 
He didn’t stay there lo 
Louis let out another link of 
Every 

the office left his desk 


man in 


to see 


what he was doing with that electric 


cyclone. 
“Well, sir, he was right on the 
word and taking it down in. the pret- 
tiest copp=r-plate hand you ever saw, 

| even crossing his ‘ts’ and dotting his 

i's 

«9 St: Louis got tired by and b 

began to slow down. Then E 
opened the key and said: 

“ “Hello, there! when 
| going to get a hustle on? | 
primer class. 

When his lively young” spirits had 
lost him his job, Edison went ro Bos- 
ton. Here he found his first real work- 
shop, and when he left Boston for 
New York, he had defintely decided 
to give up telegraphy and devote all of 
his time to the experiments and in- 
ventions with which he was always 
preoccupied. 


him : 


He came Share Edison's Fame 


From MacLean's Magazine) 
In a general and well-merited 
eulogiums offered to Thomas Edison, 


much is made of hisinvention of the in-, 


cardescent electric lamp. Writingin 
John O*London’s Weekly, Lord 
Brentford reminds us that an Unassum- 
ing, but none the less great, English 
scientist shares in the Honor of that 
inventor. 

“Joseph Swan was born just over a 
hundred years ago, in the county of 
Durham, the child of a small manu- 
facturer, but one who was able to bring 
up Joseph and the other children hap- 
pily and comfortably,’’ writes Lord 
Brentford. “It was just at the begin- 
ning of that wonderful age which made 
Great Britain what she is today.’’ As 
Joseph Swan wrote years afterwards: 
“L was born when the rushlight, the 
tallowdip, or the solitary blaze of the 
hearth were common means of indoor 
lighting, and as a_rule the common 
people, wanting the inducement of in- 
door brightness such as we enjoy went 
to bed soon after sunset.” Few English- 
men_ realize the extent of the debt 
which they, and indeed the rest of the 
world, owe to Sir Joseph Swan. It 
was he who invented the incandescent 
electric lamp. Year after year he toiled 
and experimented, beginning as long 
ago as 1845, practis 
ceivable article which could be made 
into carbon and become incandescent 
in a vacuum. In 1877 he produced an 
incandesce.t carbon lamp in a glass 
bulb before the atonished gathering of 
the Newcastle Chemical Society held 
on December 1 in that year. 

“Electricity was known long before 
his time, but he revolutionized it. He | 
harnessed it and he kept it in order, | 
and he sent it out on syires through 
the length and breadth of our land 
through the streets and intothe houses 
the little wires ran, and at a touch, 
it were, of the magic switch, rooms 
and houses leapt from darkness into 
light 
Sleeping. Beauty woke a 


the kiss of her 


ty Prince, so at the magic touch of 
‘the infinite capa- 
a new secret of 


genius, founded on 
city for taking pains, 
science leapt into life, 
covery of Sir Joseph Sw 
was enriched and brightened and. the 
lives of miilions made happier, proba- 
bly for all time to come. 

“Tam not in any way attempting to 
belittle the work of Edison: he was 
an equally great inventor. But lam 
a littic jealous that the name of my 
friend, the lish inventor, has been 
so little remembered. [| need hardly 
say that Swan himself never belittled 
his great rival. But he never fought 
that would have been contrary 
to his spirit. He made an alliance with 
him, and the outcome of it was the 
Edison and Swan Company which 
manufactured the lamps under both 
patents. Itistruc that toward the end of 
his long life honours were heaped upon 
him though he never sought them. He / 
was President of the Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers, President of the Royal 
Photographic Society, of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and many others. 


A False Move 

Somebody’s false move lost the 
game. No matter how well the rest 
of the team played its part or how 
skillfully the manager directed the 
different plays, everything came to 
defeat because of the one false move. 
No mistake may be explained or how 
thoroughly excusable the player for the 
costly blunder, the record goes out 
before the world that the team lost 
ancther game. “Teammates and man- 
ager may forgive, the player-may know 
that his false move was unavoidable 
under the circumstances, but that does 
notalterthz outcome. “The one false 
move lost the game. 


ng on every con- | 


Asin the old fairy story the | 


a law of life of almost u- 
niversal ‘application. A litle slip of the 
surgeon’ 8 knife changes into a fatal 
operation that other would have 
saved ‘a life. The breaking of a tiny 
Wire stops the current that makes the 
light, and in the moment of unexpected 
darkness the automobile crashes and 
is wrecked. The failure to tell the 
truth destroys somebody’s Feputation. 

The one yielding to temptation stars 
the fire of ‘sins to burning and only 
superhuman help can quench jt 

These little false moves often seem 
insignificant, and we are prone to 1c- 
gard them,as trifles. Maybe they will 
amount to nothing and cause no harm 
or hardship; maybe they will. Iris 
never safe to risk carelessness, Only the 
foolhardy will disregard his respon: 


everlastingly on guard against making 
a false move. Such moves have not only 
lost games that were being played, } 
they lost other things Of vital and en. 
during worth, things that once lost can 
not be recovered. 

—Lutheran Youngs 


Preparation 
It should be remembered that even 
worthwhile work demands careful pre 
| paration and constant attention. There 
are times without number when we 
hope we shall get_something for 1)0- 
thing» The bargain habit is not contin. 
| ed to the gentler sex. Reputable ms 
| zines print advertisements which are 
| ridiculous, and young people are cap- 
| tivated by the empty words: “Learn 
to play the piano in twenty lessons 
Common. sense knows that thats a 
plain lie. [ read just this morniny. in 
{one of the most reputable and co: 
| Vative monthly magazines, ‘Short. 
can be learned perfectly in six weeks 
j Then followed the address to wi 
you can write, Sad when you w 
| you will be told how much to pay 
the books. Young people need toke 
that any job that is worth while w 
| mand time, energy and sacrific 
occupation that does not require sich 
preparation will surely pay unsatis'sc- 
tory returns to the whole life, «en 
though it gives back money at the ond 
, ot the month. —J. Ferguson in 
Young People's 


Toronto News 
St. Francis de Sales Society 


On Saturday, Oct. 17th. averi=uc- 
cessful Euchre was held at St. Piver's 


Hall, Toronto, under the auspic: of 
the S FLD. S: Va'uable prizes cre 
awarded to the winners. It was en- 


joyed by all. 

‘The officers of the 
provide Euchre and Soci: 
month, at St -Peter's Hall, 8. 
thurst St. , The committee sre + rk 
ing hard to make these sociable « .«n- 
ing a success. Visitors always el 
geome. 

Rev. B. Ellard is now teaching ‘orty 
seminarians the sign-language a’ St 
Augustine's Seminary... They ai+ all 
doing Teal well, and will bea reat 
benefit for the deaf. * 

| Sorry, some four aeaf visitors vere 
unable td obtainemployment he: te 
cently. We are glad to note me 
things are picking up and we hop [0 

see them back again soon. 

—P. Diiclos, Secre'sty: 


‘The 1930 census found 65, +89 


blind persons in the United State>, of 
517 per million population. “This 3s 
an increase of 10,922 over the 120 
blind census. The figure also tisted 
57,084: persons as deaf, the ratio be- 
ing 465 per million. This was a in 
crease of 12,199 over 1920. ‘There 
were 1,942 blind deaf in 1930. 
—The >un- 


: 


rimary Reading 
By Miss Catherine Ford 

Presented at the Winnipeg Convention 

So much has been written on the 
subject of reading within the past 
three or four years that it would seem 
as if there was nothing more left tohe 
said and I therefore hesitate to present 
this paper toa gathering of teachers, 
who are,no doubt better informed on 
the subject than I. It 1s presented, 
however, with the hope that in spite 
ofall that has been said and all thathas 
been written, there may bein it some- 
thing of helpto some teacher who is 
struggling with this allimportant sub- 
ject, even as! am; and that itis an all 
important subject [am sure you will 
all agree. 

‘To quote from the opening chapter 
of Dr. Arthur Gates’ book, ‘“The 
Improvement of Reading:’’ *‘Reading 
isboth the most -important and the 
most troublesome subject in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. It is the 
most important since it is a too!, mas- 
tery of which, is essential to the learn- 
ing of nearly every other school sub- 
ject 


‘The importance of reading is in- 
dicated in many ways. That teachers 
and school officers recognize its signif- 
icance is indicated by the relatively 
large time allotment and the wealth of 
teaching devices originated for this 
subject in the elementary school. 
‘That those engaged in research realize 
the importance of reading is apparent 
in the relatively large number of in- 
vestigations in this subject that hive 
been made during the last three de- 
cades. Both school experience and 
scientific research have added new 
evidence of the prime importance of 
good reading in school work, That 
spelling is partly dependent upon effec- 
tive reading, that good methods of 
study in: geography, history and other 
subjects are largely due to types of 
reading techniques, that difficulties in 
working arithmetic problems frequent- 
ly result from faulty reading habits, 
these facts ar: examples of an increas- 
ing number of findings that emphasize 
the value of good reading habits.” 
Perhaps no body of teachers is more 
aware of the truth of the foregoing 
statements than the one engaged in 
teaching the deaf. ‘T’o establish good 
reading habits in deaf children is to lay 
the corner stone of the structure of 
scial adjustment we hope to rear. We 
know what these children need but 
how to meet the need is the problem 
facmg us, and I think probably the 
most important aspect of that problem 
‘s how to form these desirable habits 
«(the earliest moment possible. “That 
they’ can be formed earlier than we 
used to think possible has been amply 
vroven. It therefore behooves all of 
» to readjust our courses of study so 
to allow for reading as a part of a 
program of activities beginning with 
te children’s first day at school. 
| had a most intensely interesting 
sad valuable experience last summer 
with a deaf child three and a half years 
«d, whose ability to read was _aston- 


hing. His mother, who had been a 


on when he was two years old. Pos- 
ly few children have had the advan- 


of such concentrated attention. The } I 
| show the influence of a number of 


mother told me that she put forth an 
almost frenzied effort, having the feel- 


kindergarten teacher, began his educa- | 


tng that there was need of desperate , 
haste in order that Jimmy’s mental | 


development would not be retarded 
©n account of his handicap of deafness. 
What that mother accomplished wasa 
revelation -to me, and I feel that what 
We teachers of the. deaf need, is a little 
of the frenzied effort of that mother. 
We should feel just that same desperate 
need of making the most of every min- 
ute of the child's earlier years. 
Jimmy's concentration was amazing. 


‘ing different 


He would sit on my lap for an hour 
looking at a book, turning it over page 
by page;-and insisting on being ‘told 
the name ot everything that was pic- 
tured, and pointing out all the words 
he knew. He would sit by himself 
looking at a book, poring over it in 
fact, turning it over page by page. I 
Never saw him turn the pages hurriedly, 
mar or destroy a book or Paper during 
the time I was with him: 

__ As we walked along the. street he 
insisted on being introduced to anyone 
we met whom he hadn’t met. before 
and also insisted on the names of new 
things he happenedto see. 1 realizéd 
thenas never before how important 
those early years are; and felt that we 
had been going along much too lejsure- 
ly, and feeling much tao satisfied with 
what we were’ accommning: 

Iam deeply grateful to that child’s 
mother for the lesson she taught me, 
and I can assure you I felt very humble 
and could wellunderstand the attitude 
of the mothers of our children whom 
We are inclined to criticiz because we 
think they expect too much from a 
child's first year at school. We need 
to have parents exacting. It is very 
good for us, for, after all, the children 
are theirs not ours, and they havea 
right to expect much from us. We as 
teachers are prone to be a little too sa- 
tisfied with our work, at least that is 
what I think of myseif, but every time I 
begin to feel that way, something or 
somebody comes along and makes me 
realize my inefficiency and I tackle 
things with fresh vigor, thankfal for 
the humbling experience. 

After seeing the demonstration of 
silent reading by pupils of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue school, New York, at the 
convention of, Progressive Oral: Ad- 
vocates in New York in 1927, and 
later reading Dr. Thompson’s book, 
“An Experimental Study of the Begin- 
ing Reading of Deaf Mutes,’’ 1 wrote 
Dr. Gates and obtained a set of the 
material used for this: experiment. In 
going over the material carefully, I 
could see the enormous value of these 
exercises designed to develop grad- 
ually all types of ‘word mastery and 
perception and all varieties of com- 
prehension. No doubt you are all fam- 
ilar with this Silent Reading Material 
so there is no need of further descrip- 
tion, 

After looking over the material, [ 
felt that I was colossally ignorant of 
the new methods of teaching reading 
and at once procured Dr. Gates’ book 
“The Improvement of Reading’’ and 
a litle later the companion book, 

‘New Methods in Primary Reading.’’ 

Phe first book(to quote from the 
preface) ‘‘presents a detailed account 
of asystem of measuring achievement, 
diagnosing difficulties and .congucting 
instruction in reading.’ 

‘The second book (to quote from 
the preface) ** is related to the. earlier 
one as preventive medicine or hygiene 
is related to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease. The earlier volume 
dealt entirely with the diagnosis and 
remedying of reading difficulte: 
present book deals exclusively with 
prevention of such difficulties.’’ 

Just recently [ obtained Dr, Gates’ 
third book, ‘‘Interest and Ability. in 
Reading.’ (to quote‘ from the pre- 
face) ‘The task of the volume is to 


factors upon both interest and ability. 
Thus, in studying the eftects of differ- 
ent types of organization of reading 
materials, or of materials incorporat- 
‘vocabulary burdens,” 
the investigations were designed to re- 
veal in what degree and manner the 
variations influenced the pupils’ sat- 
isfaction and improved their proficien- 
cy in reading." * 
If the greater part of my paper is 
made up of quotations from these 
books, I canconceive of nothing more 


The | 


valuable to teachers and would recom- 
mend all three to teachers interested 
in the subject of reading. 

Chapter V. of the new book, ‘'In- 
terest and Ability in Reading,’” deals 
with the organization of reading mater- 
ials. I quote: 

Some of the main facts which 
must be taken into account in attempt- 
ing to develop a course in Reading are 
as follows: 

(1). ‘The course should provide ma- 
terials in which the vocabulary burden 
is light enough to enable the pupils to 
master the recognition of new words 
adequately. In the primary grades 
there should be 30-40 running words 
for each new word introduced. 

(2). The course should develop the 
reading vocabulary by means of abun- 
dent reading of senseful materials. in- 
stead of by means of phonetic drills 
and other types of isolated word study, 
(3). The course should provide an 
abundance of reading material in which 
the pupil is unhampred by difficulties in 
word recognition, so that the various 
habits, essential to fluent, . accurate, 
full and enjoyable comprehension may 
be developed. 

(4). The course should contain an 
abundance of materials of the type, or 
containing the elementsfound to make 
a strong appcal to pupils’ interests. 
(5). The course shoyld not be re- 
stricted to mere story feading or to any 
other one type, however interesting, 
but should include a variety of reading 
materials. It should include different 
types of narratives and informative sel- 
ections and exercises which enable 
children to do things with the: ideas 
obtained ffpm reading. 

(6). The course should make provi- 
sion for using each typeof material in 
the way in which itproves to be most 
useful and interesting. 

(7) The course should not treat read- 
ing as an activity to be isolated from 
other enterprises but should make ita 
significant and helpful pare of a com- 
prehensive program of activities. 

(8) The course should not consist of 
a mere aggregation of cisconnected 
activities, but it should be, as Dewey 
say, ‘a serial or consecutive course 
of doings, held together within the un- 
ity of progressively growing occupation 
or project.’"” 

You have been given above the es- 
sentials of a course in Reading; the 
question before us is, what are we go; 
ing to do abour them? If you are to { 
wet any help from them we must ela- | 
borate and illustrate. 

To quote again: ‘The first lessons 
are important because they may be in- 
fluential in initiating habits of compre- 
hension and perception and (what is 
vastly more important) attitudes of like 
or dislike for the work.’” 

Let us elaborate the- first essential. 
“The course should provide materials 
in which the vocabulary burden is 
light, etc."?  Whgt does that mean? 
It means that too” many new words 
; Must not be introduced at once, and 
|that each word must have a certain 
number of repetitions in order that it 
| may be recognized easily. Therefore 
| we must construct: enough reading 

material to provide that necessary a- 
mount of repetition. We know 
' frém experience that colour interests 
‘children. It is just as easy for a'deaf 
child to learn to read the names of the 
colours as it is for him to match 
colours as we have him do with attrac- 
tive sense training materials . The use 
of a printing set of good large clear 
“type isa great help. The teacher can 
prepare attractive materials herself. 
Other attractive. materials to.be used at 
this early stage would be: ‘‘My Work 
Book in Reading, Book I., by Aldrege 
and McKee,’’ and *‘Problems in 
Colour and Number.’ You probably 
know these. The Work Book can be 
used almost from: the first day at school 


and appeals strongly to the children. 
The other exercises may be used later 
when numbers have been developed. 
The Harter Silent Reading Material, 
The Gates Silent Reading material are 
very valuable. In fact there is so much 
attractive material, where the children 
get the needed repetition, without any 
unintersting drill, ‘one hardly knows 
what to choose. 

The second essential: —‘‘The 
course should develop the reading 
vocabulary by means of abundant 
reading of senseful material, instead of 
by means of Phone rile and other 
types of isolated word study.” “hat 
is, the material should be of peculiar 
significance to the child. (1) ‘Infor- 
mative’ and ‘work’ and ‘play’ mater- 
ials often taking the form of directions 
and using the same or largely the same 
vocabulary as (2) a story or poem ter 
recreation reading and as (3) questions 
and exercises using and testing the 
content of (1) and (2). These first 
two forms of materials, though often 
appreciably different in content, utiliz~ 
ed substantially the same vocabulary. 
Since the new words were introduced 
in the work and play or informative 
selections and then used again in stories 
and poems, the material was not artifi- 
cially diluted. The,plan consists really 
in providing the desired use of the words 
by reviewing them in new materials."’ 

The Gates’ silent reading material 
as used in the experimental work with 
deaf children includes these types of 
material, There are also’ many attrac- 
tive books to be had which make use 
of these same types. [ might mention 
afew: 

Read and Do, by Stubbings and 
Watts. 

Work and Play with | 

Words. ‘Smedley- 
Story Games with Pict-  f Olsen 
ures and numbers J 

A Reading Work Book for Bégin- 
ners, by Jessie R, Fisher. 

My Work Book in Affthmetic, by 
Myers and Myers. 

Problems in’ Silent 
Harter. 

Careful Exercises in Silent Reading, 
by Bushnell. ‘ 

The Thought Test Readers, by 
Prout, Baumerster and Renner. any 
The Silent Reading Books, by 

Gertrude Jackson Wright. 

My Progress Book in Reading. 

The Riddle Book, by Lily Lee 
Dootson, si 

These and other bookstand materials 
too numerons to mention, used along 
with material made by the teacher, 
(printed commands, short descriptions 
of pictures,etc.) enable any wide 
awake teacher to provide the second 
essential as stated above. ‘ 

The third essential: “‘The course 
should provide an abundance of reading 
material in which the pupil is unham- 
pered by difficulties in word recogni- 
tion, so that the various habits essential 
to fluent, accurate, full-and enjoyable 
comprehension may be developed.’” 

“Interest depends upon achieve- 
ment, itis not the cause of achievement 
but rather the result.’” (The Improve- 
ment of Reading page 23) The teacher 
must know the individual attainments 
of her children. She must take into 
consideration eye span, (the eye 
muscles. must be trained to'make the 
right kind of movements) memory 
span, associative learning, etc and find 
out if there 1s any marked disability in 
these or other capacities essential for 
learning to read. 

The fourth essential: “The course 
should contain an abundance of mat- 
erials of the type or containing the 
elements found to make a strong ap- 
peal to pupils’ interests. 

What does appeal to their interests? 
(To quote from Interest and Ability in 
reading. ) 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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A Handicap but not a Calamity 


Again, for the nth time, a contro- 
versy, originating with the Atlantic 
Monthy, is being waged as to. which 
is the greater calamity, blindness or 
deafness. We have no_ first-hand 


* knowledge of the blind, but we have 


long been familiar with deaf children 
and youths, anda fine, bright, love- 
able lot of boys and girls they were. 
We would not call their deafness, a 
calamity, though, of course, it isa 
great handicap. Men and women 
who are so happy and prosperous, 
who so enjoy social. aid community 
Ife, are such respected; loyal and law- 
abiding citizens, and who contribute 
their full share to the public welfare 
as do the deaf of Ontario, can Hardly 
be said to be suffering from a calami- 
tous affliction. “They are in fact far 
less handicapped than multitudes of 
heaging people who arc devoid of the 
selfrespecting ambition, intelligent 
application and independent spirit that 
characterize the deat as a class. “The 
deaf do not want—they rather re- 
sent—pity and commiseration, all they 
ask is fair-play and an equal chance in 
the world of industry and business. 
Granted this, and a proper education, 
they can-compete successfully with 
hearing people. NG 

Of course they miss many enjoy; 
able experiences, but there are real 
compensations, for they also miss the 
multitudes of disagreeable and dis- 
cordant noises, which, physicians say, 
are making nervous wrecks of very 
many people, especially in the large 
cities. 

And how many hearing people there 
are who, having ears, yet hear not those 
richest harmonies of the universe when 

ove takes up the harp of life and 
strikes all the chords with might,’’ 
or when heart and soul and life are in 
concord with the divine voice that 
speaks “to the inner canscious ear,” 
which the deaf may and so many of 
them do hear, Pity the deaf? Read the 
poem elsewhere by J> Schuyler Long, 
a deaf man, now Principal of the lowa 
School. 


The Real Purpose of Athletic 
2 Training 

A few days ago Prof. Kirkpatrick, 
a prominent educator and writer of 
educational books, and a member of 
the staff of one of the leading Eastern 
American universities, broadcasted 
over the radio a timely and suggestive 
address regarding the place of athletics 
in schools arid colleges. He strongly 
emphasized the real educationa! value 
of athletics, if properly taught and us- 
ed, and that this subject should have a 
definite place on every curriculum. 
The physical benefit of athletics are of 


course obvious, but this is not the on-— 
ly, perhaps not the most important ad- 
vantage. Gamesand sports of all kinds 
have, or could and should: have and « 
can be made to have areal value in the | 
mental and ethical development of 
pupils and students. ‘They stimulate 
‘mental alertness. A player mustthink 
quickly, and judge wisely, and'decide 
and act promptly, He also learns the 
value of cooperation, and should be 
taught to be a good loserand a modest , 
winner, and become a good sport in 
the best sense of theterm. H 

But Prof. Kirkpatrick avers that 
athletics. is not usually so taught, and 
he strongly denounced the position 
this activity occupies in many, perhaps 
most of the schools and colleges. 
Nearly the whole aim and effort of the 
athletic instructor and coach isto train 
a very small, carefully-selected band of 
students to take part in_ intercollegiate 
contests, and on these few is concent- 
rated nearly all the attention of the in- 
structors, while the other ninety per- 
cent get no definite, systematic athletic 
training. This, the professor insists, 
is all wrong. For the sake of win- 
ning a little glory for the school or col- 
lege, the great mass of the students are 
deprived of the advantage and very real 
benefit of athletic training, with all it 
involves of physical, mental and eth- 
ical development, 

The two ideals do not necessarily 
clash. It is a laudable ambition to win 
‘in the great athletic contests, but it is 
certain that the chances of winning a 
championship is much greater in a col- 
lege-where all the students are well 
trained and where there prevails a- 
mong all of them a high ideal of sports- 
manship. Yet the winning of cham- 
pionships is not a matter of vital im- 
portance, and should not bs allowed to 
interfere with the real purpose and 
benefaction of athletic training, 
| “We might add that at this School 
our athletic ideals are, such as. would 
meet with Proi. Kirkpatrick's approv- 
al, though in practice we are greatly 
hampered by inadequate facilities. 


The print shops of The Western 
Pennsylvanian and the lowa schools 
for the deaf have just been equipped 
with new up-to-date presses. Both of 
the presses in our shop were instalied 
1n 1892, and have been in constant use 
ever since. Considering this, we think 
our press men and boys deserve great 
credit, for we have always been and 
still are rather proud of the typogra- 
phical appearance of “The Canadian, 
whatever may be its mental defects. 
Inevitably, however, a press that has 
ibeen used for forty years has about 
| reached the limit of its usefulness, and 
is incapable of high-grade work, and 
much time is wasted in keeping it in 
working order. Some busy day it will 
probably collapse as did the Deacon's 
One Horse Shay. So here's hopin.’ 


} Last year the United States G: 
ment received over $30,000 of ‘*Con- 
science Money.’’ Most of this is sent 
jin anonymously, with the statement 
that it was money out of which the 
' sender had defrauded the government. 
The largest sum ever so contribted 
(was $30,000, in 1946, by agentleman 
{of wiose identity the treasury has not 
the least idea. It is a reasonable sur- 
! mise thatif. all the money out of which 
the government had been defrauded 
jin all kinds of ways during the last 
fifty years, were returned, with com- 
pound interest, it would be sufficient 
to pay off a very considerable part of 
the national debt. It seems strange 
that so many people who are scru- 
pulously honest in all other respects, do 
not hesitate to defraud the govern- 
ment—even take a pride in doing so. 


‘The Minnesota Schoul has received 
a grant of $80,000 for the erection’ of 


‘a modern gymnasium. 


Edison, also, believed that results 
do'not come by lucky. chance, but by 
intelligent effort. He says, “‘I never 
did anything worth doing by accident, 
nor did any of my inventions come by 
accident.’” 


One of the most common subjects 
for articles and essays and moral: dis- 
quisitions is the subject of “‘worry.'? 
If one glances through a dozen or,so 
exchanges at any time, he is pretty sure 


to find several articles advising people ' 


not to worry. In other words there 


seems to be a lot of well-meaning but 


rather inconsistent people who worry 
a good deal about people worrying so 
much. To these people we would say, 
“don’t worry.” 


Euterpe is evidently the goddess 
worshipped at the Texas School. 
Every teacher on the staff is a poet. 
The June 1 edition contains one or 
two quatrains written by each one. 
We don't pose as a literary critic, but 
we know enough about the works of 
the Qreat masters to be able to highly 
commend these poetic gems. We do 
not hesitate to say that nor Homer nor 
Milton por Shakespeare nor Tennyson 
nor WOngfellow ever wrote anything 
like them. 


The Dixie Association of the Deaf, 
organized scarcely four years ago for 
the chief purpose of establishing a 
Home for the care of the aged deaf of 
the South, has justified its existence 
most emphatically by the recent’ pur- 
chase of property ‘at Point Moultrie, 
Florida, considered ideal for the pur- 
pose. Itis a health refuge, pleasure 
grounds, and home combined. The 
property consists of 30 acres, with a 
16-room house, a six-room house for 
the caretaker, a large two-story barn, 
outhouses and garage. he 30 acres 
of land are now under cultivation as a 
truck garden, Three hundred acres 
adjoining property can be bought later 
or in lots as desired. 


Ic was a Northumbrian Englishman 

Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, F.R-S., a 
native of Sunderland, who first invent- 
ed electric'light. More than 20 years 
before Thomas Alva Edison took out 
his patent, Swan had demonstrated in 
the presence of the great scientist, 
Michael Faraday, the posribility of il- 
luminating tlie S. Foreland Lighthouse 
by electricity; and 1862, lighting by 
carbon filaments was officially installed 
in the lighthouse at Dungeness. Swan 
left to his country and to the world 
three great bequests—electric lighting, 
artificial silk, and bromide printing. 
-—Family Herald. 


All the world did homage to 
Thomas Alva Edison, and mourns his 
death. He was one of the greatest 
benefactors of humanity. He was not 
only a great scientist and inventor, but 
also.a man of the highest type of char- 
acter, upon whose life record there is 
not one blot. Canadians are mure 
especially interested in his career be- 
cause part of his boyhood was spent 
in Ontario. On another page will be 
found some interesting incidents of his 
early days. But his real achievements 
have been so many and so great that 
he needs no borrowed glory. He 
was not the inventor of electric light, 
as is related in more detail on another 
page. Honor should be given to 
whom honor is due. 
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Contemplated Additions at 


From the Ontario Intelligencer 


| “Theiattention which the Depart- 
ment of Education is giving to the 
modernization of the curriculum of 
the schools is'one of the most: healthy 
-signs‘of the time. There is no excuse 
for achild growing up unfitted to take 
whatever place he or she ought to 
fillin life. The Department is laying 
before him: or her every advantage 
that a child requires. . 


|. “These advantages are spread be- 
fore those equipped with the norma! 
faculties of a child but they are not 
limited to these. One has but to look 
over the work which is being accump- 
lished at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf to come toa realization that those 
who lack hearing and hence. largely 
the gift of speech are not to be left 
papdicereed in the competition of 
ite, 
i+ “The Ontario School for the Deal, 
the provincial institution which looks 
after the educational welfare of the deaf, 
was a few years ago provided with 
new dormitories and witha new build- 
ing, the pride of the province in pub- 
lic buildings, and not only for the 
buildings but for the work which is 
being accomplished within these walls 
by the adoption of the most uptodate 
methods in training. 


“But the last word. in building has 
not been said. Announcement in the 
press today indicates a great future in 
store for this schvol. One quarter otf 
a million dollars and more will be 
spent on additions to the school, these 
to include three buildings, one a voca- 
tional educational unit, which is one 
of the real essentials in the education: 
al curriculum of the present day and 
age. The projected’ “construction, 
which'is expected to go forward dur: 
ring the winter, will provide additidnal 
accommodation for about two hund- 
red students. Overcrowding is one of 
the drawbacks of the present school. 


“This is good news for the deaf of 
Ontario and also for Belleville whicii 
has always taken a deep interest in the 
work of the school because of its as- 
sociation with this city since its founv- 
ation. Incidentally the work will «s- 

‘sist in the absorption of unemploycd 
' labor toa considerable degree. 


“Much interest will focus on the 
work of the vocational department 
which 1s to be added. Chere has been 
a handicap, for this branch of training 
has had to be carried on under con - 
tions largely the same as in the oid 
school. But with modern buildings «iid 
equipment the school will be able ‘0 
provide the most thorough training in 
mechanics and allied vocational stu 
Deaf students havea particular apti 
for the mechanical arts and these of 
the students one of the best opportu 
ties for making their way in life. 


“Superintendent H. B, Fetterly lias 
been tireless in his effort to make the 
education of the deaf in this province 
as perfect as it is possible. What he, 
has already accomplished is well 
known. : 

But he is not. yet satisfied an: is 
continuing his efforts ‘towards the 
ion and betterment of the ins 


We thank the Ontario-Intelligencer 
for these commendatory remarks, «95 
also for the generous attention it has 
always given to our School. As ‘¢- 
gards the above, we might add that, 
while the inspectors have reported 
favorably relative to the urgent need 
of the new buildings, the plans have 
not yet pron prepared by the Govern- 
ment. lowever, We are very hope- 
ful that the work will be undertaken 
in the very near future. 
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Scoot Morro: ‘'The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Monpay, Novemser 16th, 1931 


_ Local News 


Mrs. Welk, of Renfrew, brought a 
new pupil, Michael Leclair, to the 
School afew days ago, and visited with 
her son George, who is a pupils here 


and who was pleasantly surprised to 
i 


see her. 


James M3 Denys, B.A, Public 
School Inspector for Halton County, 
aud Mrs. Denys, spent Friday after- 
noon atthe School, and expressed their 
delight with all they saw, which great- 


ly surpassed their highest expectations. 
| 


Last ‘Sunday afternoon a number 
of the seni-r boys visited the air port 
near Trenton, accompained by Mr. 
O'Gorman. They were courteously 
received by those in charge, and they 
were greatly intereted in all they saw. 


The pupils are entering with enthu- 
siasm. in preparation for the play, 
“Hans Makes the Princess Laugh,’’ to 
be presented in the Belleville Collegiate 
Institute on Dec. 4th, and are  practi- 
sing on every available occasion e 
are sure that the entertainment will be 
greatly enjoyed by all who see it, and, 
as the Service Clubs of Belleville are 
sponsoring the sale of tickets, a full 
house is expected. 


T. K. Allen, K. C., of Kempvvitle, 
Mr. Harold Shipman, of Ouawa, and 
Mr: “James Moore, of Egansville, 
long time: friends of Mr. Fetterly, 
were interested visitors at the School a 
few days ago. “There was mutual re- 
cognition between Mr. Allen and the 
editor of the Canadian. Mr. Allen 
was counsel for a deaf man, Harvey 
Countryman, in a successful court case 
at Brockville some four years ago, at 
which “the editor acted as interpreter. 


The regular monthy meeting of the 
O.S.D. Teachers’ Association was 
held on the afternoon of the 11th inst, 
the President, Mr. Blanchard, in the 
chair, Very interesting and instructive 
addresses were given by Mr. Clare, 
descriptive of the summer course he 
and Mr. Morrison took at the Ham- 
ilton Technical School, and by Miss 
Rierdon, who attended the Special 
‘Teachers’ course at Johns Hopkins 
University. Of these we will have 
more to say in another issue. 


Our Superintendent, H.B. Fetterly 
M._A., is much in demand as a 
speaker at various functions in Belle- 
ville and vicinity, and he makes good 
use of every opportunity to acquaint 
his hearers with the purposes, accomp- 
lishments and future requirements of 
the School for the Deaf, and thus to 
enlist their aid and ‘cooperation in 
every possible way. On Monday, the 
loth inst. he gave addresses at the 
annual meeting of the Children’s Aid 
Society in the Y.M.C.A. and at 
Rotarian dinner in the Quinte Hotel. 


One day last week Miss Handley 
took her class to the city and treated 
them to ice-cream. - They greatly 
appreciated her kindness. 


Hallowe’en Party 
On Friday evening, October 31, 
our School was once again visited by 
spooks and ghosts. Over a hundred 


Several of Miss Hegle’s kindergar- onic eee oe 


ten pupils were absent for a few days | tr, d gai 
from a slight indispostion. Neleon | upatng Say) gimouth the, dark balls 
Wedge is feeling very happy that all | ment toanels, where imanary hands 
the boys are back again, and very ex-| reached out and clutched you by the 
Pressively showed his pleasure. \hair. When this mad parade was 
Be finally over, ‘the chamber of horrors 
Other gecent vistors at our School (ees! them. 
Rere Mr. and Mrs. Waugh, Mr. and k To have heard the shrieks and yell 
. yells, 
Mrs. pineheld Mr. and Mrs. Cope-| one would really think real live Seals 
man, fee Jones, Niven and Keeg- | and ghosts were greeting them. After 
an, and Misses Pauline, Marjorie, crawling through, over and under ob- 


Evclvapand Jean Gordon, all . ioe being batted with cushions and 


sais ig Wet sponges thrust in your face, 
‘ a light was indeed a very welc 
The new hockey sweaters and socks | sight. zs wee 
have arrived. The boys are pleased 

with them and are looking forward to 
a successful season. They will scon 
begin training, thus hoping to be in ex- 
cellent condition when the season 
| Opens. 


Away to the Assembly Hall now, 
which had been decorated to suit the 
occasion, with ghostly faces and ske- 
letons hanging on the walls. Strange 

| things began to happen here; a chair 
pen to. move across the stage, then 

Dr. J. B. MacDougall, Chief, 2 ‘ble followed suit, a man dropped 

School Attendance Officer for Ontario, | Cow in the midst of this, dangling on 
was a welcome visitor at_our School ; *H* etd of a rope, which brought forth | 
on the 11th inst. He was shown as ; 2 £38? from those waiting to see whar | 
much of our work as possible, and ™eht happen next. A few tricks were | 

{was evidently greatly impressed. and the? performed from which no casul | 

Ic say ies resulted. Diving for apples prove 
| pleased with the workbeing done here. the onivokers with few hea iene | 
fi especially when some of the partici- 

‘The assembly hall has been marked cy i 

" recently for badminton and volley ball. yu pregame overly anxious and put 
, Already a number of the teachershave | “The "girl friend”, Jack Harrison | 
procured badminton racquets and are” k id i cen i nae while and 

‘quite enthusiastic about the game. Ie Kept.s all guessing for awhile an 
is hoped that more of the teachers Quin ihe me Mes 2 Sweet 
will turn out—the more, the merrier. CO*IE ttle Gurl. 

: Lunch came next and apples, cocoa, 
The boysare looking forwardtothe doughnuts and cake did well to finish 
| opening of the Belleville arena in the ¥eally jolly and happy evening. 

| Near future. They have already start- ~The boys and girls thanked the 
ed to get their own rink into shape for Committee of Misses Cass, Hegle, 

(the first flood. ‘That may be some Keeler, Parry, and Messrs Cunning- 
| time yet but the boys’ motto is “Better ham and Laily for the delightful time 
never late.” they had given them. 


| The making of costumes for the 
entertainment to be given bythe pupils © Canada may be passing through 
in the Belleville Collegiate on Dec. rather a bad ufe financially just now, 
4th is well under way, On Saturday but yet she spends more on radio sets 
| afternoon there was a sewing-bee at per capita than any other country in 
which a number of teachers from the the world, according to the manu- 
‘city were present, to whom Miss Ford facturers of Canada. Last year this 
| served light refreshments. gutlay reached beyond $50,000,000. 


The long autumn series of softball f 
|games ended the first of the month _A former Athens girl, totally deaf, 
j when the Postums defeated the Oval- whose senses seem accentuated as a 
tines twice in a three game series. The result, has been selected valedictorian 
league games were closely contested by tie waning class of the Cis High 
all season. ‘The Ovaltines just barely School in Anderson, South Carolina. 
[eliminated The Postums. icetick ki rie Young lady ue Charlotte 
and Thompson pitched good ball in Birchmore. Miss Birchmore made 
the playoffs, each taking oné game. In- theshighest average during her four 
the third game the Postums connected years at the Girls’ High School tur 
with Micetick’s fast ball so hard and any student in her class. She is a 
so often that his team faded away: brilliant Latin student, and has, made 
|. The senior champions are Jack an outstanding iecord in the Ge of 
| Harrison (Capt.), R. Thompson, I. | music. —Athens, Ga., Banner. 
Meloche, ‘G Welk, -G. Harrison J. Bee ear 
Cecchini, D. Armes, L. Bostnari, and 
Messrs. Lally, Stratton and Clare. - Someone tells: the story of an artist 
The champions are now looking who was once asked to paint a picture 
forward to their annual banquet. of a decaying church. - To the aston- 
— | ishment of many, instead of putting on 
the canvas any old, tottering ruin, the 
Volley: Ball artist painted a stately edifice of modern 
| Four Senior teams have been form- grandeur. Through the open portals 
ed_in the Volley Ball League: Good could be seen the richly-carved pulpit, 
Sports, Aviators, Roley Poleys and the magnificent organ, and the oeauti- 
Cheesios. The respective captains ful stained-glass windows. Within the 
are N. Sero, E. Meloche, J. Cecchini grand entrance was an_ offering. plate 
and E. Bell. Mon. | ,sltborate design, for offerings of 
are played on Mon-' fashionable worshippers. But—an 
ie Wednesday and Friday. Three “here the artist's idea of a decaying 
games are played each night and one ‘ church was nade known—tight above 
point given for each game that is won. it elcndi pate age hung see 
‘The Junior Boys have four Volley box bearing the words “For Foreign 
Ball canein thet league, Underthe Missions,” and right over the slot, 
the guidance of Mr. Lally these boys through which contributions ought 
are expected to develep into real play-’ to have gone, he had painted a huge 
ers. cobweb! z 


A Visit to the School for the 
Deaf 


On the 6th inst, the O. S. D. was 
favored with a visit from the delegates 
attending a Convention in Belleville of 
the Women’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and never had more appre- 
ciative visitors. They .were® keenly 
interested in all the work they saw, and 
especially in the various rhythm ex- 
ercises. 

The impression the work/of the 
School made on them is well express- 
ed in the following appreciative aifele, 
kindly sent us by Mrs. R. Crummer, 
Secretary- Treasurer of the Board: 

On Friday, November 6th, accom- 
Panied by some friends, I was privileged 
to visit the School for, the Deaf at 
Belleville. We saw four of the classes 
in operation and I was greatly interested 
and much impressed. 

There seemed to run through all 
grades, a decided similarity in the 
method of teaching. Of course, this 
is what one might expect when one 
considers the physical handicap under 
which all these children labor. The 
teachers spoke softly, but so 
slowly and so distinctly that the tiniest 
pupil and the slowest as well as the 
more experienced could read the 
teachers’ lips. The response ‘of the 
pupils wis wonderful. To the softly- 
spoken “‘come’’ of the. kindergarten 
teacher, ‘the little girls rose without 
hesitation and picked out the tiny ob- 
jects on teacher's table$ and the little 
lads ran or walked, or jumped at the 
word of command. Older children 
picked out, in accurate response to the 
teacher's description, the pictures rest- 
ing against the blackboard. 

‘We who hear well can scarcely 
realize the children’s difficulty in dis- 
tingushing tones and in mastering 
rhythm. But let me assure you that we 
visitors truly marvelled when, with 
tiny hands resting on the piano,” every 
litle child knew whether the notes® 
played were high or low. And when 
we heard the older children sing the 
“Wind song’’ and imitate the wailing 
of the autumn wind, we were greatly 
pleased. But at the rhythmic bail 
exercise, and the folk-dancing, we 
truly marvelled. For these showed a 
grasp of sound and ryhthm that seemed 
to us almost incredible. 

However, what impressed me most 
of all was the wonderful response to a 
story told ‘by the teacher. Speaking in 
a slow qutet voice, sheytold of Fra 
and John who played a game of ball? 
Frank fell down and then he ran home 
to his mother. At once, little fingers 
were busy with paper and pencil and 
every boy and girl illustated his con- 
ception of the scory. [have one of 
these illustration’ in my possession and* 
depicts the story of Frank’ s catastrophe 
very clearly indeed, even showing his 
tears falling as he runs home to tell his 
trouble. 

In closing, | should like to make 
mention of the Geography lesson to 
the older pupils. One Jad wrote on 
the blackboard a description of the city 
of Belleville. His facts were numerous, 
accurate, and well-stated; and when he 
slowly wrote “‘is’’ for “‘are"’, every 
classmate’s hand was raised in protest. 

The oldest. class of all displayed 
similar accuracy in a history lesson. 

As I said in the beginning, our visit 
was truly delightful and informative and 
I shall Jong esteem it a privilege that [ 
was able to see a little of the very fine 
work being done at Belleville School 
for the Deaf. 


We-—and this includes all of the 
deaf and friends of the deaf—are sorry 
to learn of Mrs. Byrne’s paintul ac- 
cident, particulars of which are given - 
in ouf Toronto correspondence. We 
hope that she will make a speedy and 
and complete recovery. 


Page 6 
Primary Reading 


(Continued from Page 3) 


(1) Surprise; unexpectedness; 

unforseen events happening, conclu- 
« sions aud outcomes. 

(2) Liveliness; action; movement; 
having something doing.’’ : 

(3) Animalness; resentation of 
things animals do; of acts about them 
and their characteristics and experien- 
ces. 

(4) Conversation; talk. 

(5) Humour; from the child’s point 
of view. | 

(6) Plot 

(7) Suitability; material that comes 
. within the range of their experience. 

(8), Difficulty. 

All these elements that contribute to 
~ the children’s’ interests are to be found 
in any number of delightful books and 
materials in the bookshops. to-day. I 
mention only a few: Gates and 
Huber Work-Play Readers and the 
work books to accompany them; The 
Thought Test Readers; The two 
books on ‘Work-A- Day-Doings’”. 

The fifth cssental:** The course 
should not be restricted to mere story 
reading or to anv other one type, 
however interesting, but should include 
a variety of reading materials. It should 
include different types of narrative and 
informative selections and exercises 
which enable children to do things 
with the ideas cbtained in Reading’’. 

The books and materials mentioned 
under any of the other essentials include 
the types mentioned and provide ‘the 
necessary Variety 

The sixth essential: “The course 
should make provision for using each 
type of material in the way in which it 
provesto be most useful and intevest- 
ing”* 

‘The work books or pads, in which 
several types of material follow each 
other, seem to be of more interest to 
children than the usual type of reader 
to be found in schools. I think | may 
safely say that the work with the pads 
has created’ more interest in readers. 
We find that readers used with our 
: pupils before taking up the new. types 

of reading, and in which little interest 
was shown, are now fairly pounced 
upon when they discover some thing 
that has been used in the other Material. 
With many of the new readers} how- 
ever, we have the various types of mat- 
erial following each other and not mere-. 
ly informative of narrative material 

The new Gates-Peadson vooks— 
Practice Exercises in Reading—make 

* provision for four types of reading: 

type A, reading to appreciate the gen- 
eral significance of a selection; type 
Bi, reading to predict outcome of given 
events; type C, reading to understand 
precise directions and type D, reading 
to note details. These books should 
promote interest because the variety of 
reading experience is bound to enable 
the pupils to achieve greater profi- 
ciency. 

‘The seventh essential: ‘“The course 
should net treat reading asan activity 
to be isolated from other enterprises, 
but should make it a significant and 
helpful part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities."” 


AE 


or 


_ What types of activities are interest 
ing and profitable to children? (May 
I quote again from Interest and Abili- 
ty in Reading, page 118?) 

“Linguistic Activities: The course 
should utilize reading as a means of 
leading to discussions; to debates; to 
informal oral ‘telling’ of stories, i 
mation and experiences; to the writing 
of compositions and letters; and to the 
constructing of announcements, black 
board placards, and the like. “That is 


to say, the reading course should com- | 


Prise materials so constructed and or- 


for- | 


1 ganized as to lead naturally to all forms 
of linguistic activities. 
Dramatic Activities: Laughing, 
i shouting, imitating sounds of animals 
or things, gesticulating, making facial 
grimaces, and especially acting out a 
part would be here included. Mater- 
jals. which can readily be dramatized 
and which provide directions or sug- 


gestions for so doing should be care- | 


fully worked into the course. 

Artistic Activities: Reading may in- 
troduce material which lends itself as 
readily to expression by selecting, ar- 
ranging, completing, colouring, or 
drawing illustrations, or by modelling 
or decorating objects as to expression 
by the use of words or dramatic acti- 
ivities. The course should provide not 
only models for appreciation but-also 
for imitation. It should do more; it 
should provide incentives and oppor- 
tunities for artistic creation. 


Constructive Activities: 
of course no sharp line between con- 
Structive and artistic activities, except 
that the child’s interests in. many ob- 
jects is more in their functions tha 
their appearance. Under constructive 
activities would be included the making 
of posters, news sheets, bird cage: 
dolls’ furniture and so on. Reading 
may be related to these activities as to 
others, in several ways. 
definite directions for making a useful 
object; it may tell what sort of an ob- 
ject might usefully be made and give 
general rather than specific instruc- 


| concerning the object and methods of 
construction; or it may merely des- 
cribe a situation or event which leads 
to a project that requires certain con- 
structions. Any such project, once 
under way, may lead to further reading 


1 Exploratory Activines: Under ex- 
ploratory activities would be included 
all forms of searching and investigating 
for data relating to the topic, being 
read. Thus, the reading suggestion to 
illustrate a series of paragraphs about 
| an Indian episode might lead a child to 
search for other books en Indians, to 
investigate picture looks, to inquire 
for experiences from grandfather, and 
to visitthe city mzseum. The reading 
material should, for this reason, be de- 
signed to furnish substance and stimu- 
lus for various serviceable types of ex- 
ploratory activities.”" : 


The eighth and last essential: “The 
course should not consist of a mere 
aggregation of disconnected activities, 
but it should be, as Dewey says, ‘a 
serial or consecutive course of doings, 
held together within the unity of pro- 
gressively growing occupation or pro- 
ject." 


The organization of Reading ac- 
tivities in topical units seems to facili- 
tate interest and growth. “The Gates- 
Huber Work Play Books and the work 
books that accompany them, are de- 
veloped long this line. The topi 
lend themselves to the various activi- 
ties described at length under the 
seventh essential. They are delightful 
books and the children are eager for the 
period when they are brought out. 
‘Time will not permit me to describe 
these interesting books but I daresay 
‘you are familiar with them. If you 

are not they age described at length in 
“Interest and Ability in Reading’’ 
beginning with page 122. 

‘The Marjorie Hardy books are 
along the same line, and others too 
numerous to mention, save to say the 
they are allinteresting and attractive 
to the children. 


With such guidance in the planning 
| of our reading course, and the wealth 
, of material at hand, should we not be 
‘able to establish good reading habits in 
“our children? 


There is! 


It may give } 


tions; it may give merely a suggestion | 


for additional guidance or suggestions. | 


Toronto Tidings 


Mrs. Florence Awford of Simcoe, 
Ont., spent a two weeks’ holidays 


with herson, Mr. Frank E. Harris. | 


She returned home on the 24th of 
October. 2 

During the bad depression, quite a 
member of the deaf here are out of 
work cither temporarily or permanent- 


y 
, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Harris, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Brethour in the latter's car motored to 
Bewdley, where Mr. Harris held the 
church services for the deaf on the 
18th of October. 2 

Mr. Silas Baskerville spent the week 
end of Oct. 31st with the Ball brothers 
of Baltimore, where a Hallowe'en 
Party was to be held. Then the 
following day, he gave a good sermon 
to thedeaf. A good sized crowd turn- 
ed up. 

A party of nearly six cars, driven by. 
the deaf and filled with deaf passengers, 
| from Toronto, attended the annual 
picnic in London on Labor Day. They 
all found the picnic a real success, in 
spite of bad depression. Well over 
175 deal enjoyed that day and also 
| several deaf found that their attendance 
to the picnic’ was a profitable invest- 
ment, as they won cash prizes in sports 
and baseball games. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. Golds, of 
Toronto, spent Labor Day week at 


| 


Sitchener. They also attended the 
‘ondon Picnic on Labor Day. The 
former found it very interesting to meet 
his old friends after the absence of at 
| least twelve years. The latter is making 
several 1.:w acquaintance since her 
departure from Vancouver, B.C. * 
Mr. Alton Dick of Renfrew, Ont., 
{wno had been in Sussex, N.B., for 


| the past year, had been working there 
| and also played hockey. Last summer, 
he had to be laid off, on account of no 
work, so he returned home, and ac- 


cepted his old position in Renfrew. 


He spent two weeks in Toronto, re- 
newing his old acquaintances. 

The whole‘deaf of Toronto are very 
much pleased to see that Mrs. William 
Hazlitt, who stayed in the Sanitatorium 
tor 2 years near Muskoka, has return- 
ed to Toronto, and resides with her 
husband once more. We all wish 
for her complete recovery before long. 

Miss Rose Brigham, who iscon- 
sidered to be the first deaf lady who 
bought a car, took Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Thomas Brigham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Hubard, all of Outawa, in her 
carto Toronto, to spend the Thanks- 
giving holidays. All returned home 
on Tuesday morning with the excep- 
tion of Mrs Gerald Huband, who stay- 
ed here for three weeks, as a guest of 
her sister, Miss Evelyn Hazlitt. 
much regret we announce that 
Mrsr¥. Byrne met a painful accident, 
which has necessitated her removal to 
the General Hospital for treatment, but 
was soon allowed to go home. She 
was standing on a high stool, trying to 


board. She started to climb down, but 
fell down instead and broke four small 
bones in her right hand near her wri 
We all hope and pray that her hand will 
get healed quickly so she can continue 
to interpretto the deaf. The Mission 


people to give lectures temporarily. 

; The social activities for the winter 
months have commenced lately. The 
Young People’s Society is having 
semi-monthly meetings in the base- 
ment of our church. The Ricurva 
Club for young married ladies is hold- 
ing weekly meetings tolearn sewing, 
etc. The Brigden Literary Society 
will stage some debates, lectures and so- 
cials. Every Wednesday evening, 
there will be Bible Class in the lecture 
{room of our church. 


the home of the former's parents in | 


reach something at the top of a cup- | 


Board may have to stop calling hearing | 


1 The younger. class of boys are con- 
sidering forming a hockey team,so they 

“can join the Toront lockey League 
Intermediate), Will ‘announce more 

details about it in our next issue. 

One of the famous pastimes ‘of the 
year is Hallowe'en night. “That even- 
| ing was celebrated by the Deaf in the 
basement’ of our church, under the 
auspices of the N.F.S.D Your corres- 
pondent is unable to state the exact 
number in attendance, but anyway it 
was near to 100. Several deaf appear- 
ed in comical Hallowe’en costumes, 
Six prizes were awarded to the winners, 
‘They are as follows: Misses Erna Sole 
and Velma Goodall, won the Ist and 
2nd respectively, and Mes. Henry 
Whealy won the special prize for 
being the last one to be recognized 
She was dressed as the ‘Masked 
Dancing Nigger’. Messrs F. Daniels 
and J. Wicks won the Ist and 2nd 
prizes for men respectively and Mr. 
Frank Pierce won the special prize for 
the most unusual appearance. One 
lof the most interesting spectacles of 
|the evening wis Mr. Frank Pierce 
impersonating the famous man of 
today, Gandhi of India. Everybody 
‘admitted that they could find no mis- 
! take in his way of being dressed All 
‘he wore was pair of athletic pacts, a 
bed sheet, a pair of spectacles and false 
teeth and also walked around barefoot- 
‘ed. The rest of the evening was 
| spent in games and then the refresh- 
ments were served —The Toronto- 
‘ian. 


Hamilton Happenings 


| Mr. John T. .Shilton gave a very 
} good and impressive sermon at the 
| September meeting of the O.M. here 
| He: took his text from the much and 
dearly loved 23rd Psalm expressing 
very clearly the ways of “‘Confidence 
in the Lord.’’ There was,a good 
attendance that day to take in the good 
sermon and to greet him. 


| The ladies of the Committee have 
| re-opened the Sewing class andare 
| looking forward toa very successful 
year. Mrs. A.R. Quick isin charge. 
| The Hamilton Literary aud Social 
club resumed its fall opening with a 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
! Carl Harris recently. Mr. Bayliss, who 
had filled the post as Treasuser, wished 
to resign so Mr. Batstone was choset: 
as Treasurer for 1932. A_ vote of 
{thanks was’ extended to Mr. Bayliss 
| for the very capable way he had man 
taged the club’s financial system. 

Mr. Norman Gleadow was invited 
jto accompany his daughter Aurett.: 
and a party of friends and members of 
|the Girl Guides to a Hallowe'en 
‘party at Aldershot on the 27th of 
Oct. They all met at the Church ani 
went in cars tothe beautiful home 0! 
Mr. and Mrs. Lancefield and the 
{ wenton to the old fashioned log cabi 
near by. 

Here they were greeted at the door 
| by a Ghost with a chicken’s claw in one 
hand anda heavy chain in the othe 
{hand. Then a litle farther in_ thes 
had to pass by the old witch. Games 
and refreshments were enjoyed ani 
they all left for home at a late hour, 
having had a jolly good time. 

Mrs. A. R. Quick and Mrs. Breen 
went to Brantford one Sunday re- 
i cently and spent the day very pleasani- 
ly renewing old friendships. 

Mr. Wesley E. Ellis was the speaker 
here from the Evangelical Church and 
\for the O. M. on the 25th of Octo 

ber. This was the first time this 
young man had ever been to our city 
"as O. M. representative and he cer- 
tainly did very well. He gave avery 
interesting sermon, choosing as his 
text, Ephesians 28,9. We hope he 
willcome again some time. —" The 
Hamiltonian’ 


What Constitutes a Good 
Teacher? 
By M. G. CLARK 


A GOOD teacher must be supre- 
mely interested in her vocation, as a 
good doctor, a good merchant, is in- 
terested in his vocation. A good teacher 
must be proud of her vocation as a 
good lawyer, a good merchant, is proud 
of his vocation. A good teacher wants 
her associates to know that she is atea- 
cher by choice of profession—that she 
has chosen this profession because she 
believes in it and delights to serve the 
children of her ussignment. 

A good teacher, however, in her 
conversation is not teachery. She does 
not bring into the social group. the at- 
mosphere of the school-room. She 
leaves her teaching in the school-room, 
but she carries the pride of her servic 


wheréver she goes. \ 


A good teacher. is not a complainer.! 
She livesin the joys of her work and 
not in its drudgeries. There is drudgery 
in all work that is worth while, and 
there is joy in all work that is worth 
while. + 

A good teacher never bears tales or 
comes in contact with all classes of so- 
ciety, but her mental attitude is a sieve 
that sorts out the gold of life and lets 
the tales and the scandals drop through. 

A good teacher is not jealous of | 
her fellows. She delights and rejoices 
in the promotions that come to her | 
mates and never tears down that which | 
a fellow has built up. 

The good teacher searches for 
those great and rare opportunites which | 
belong alone to her. No other profes- | 
ton enters into so close a relation with 
the city and state of to-morrow as does | 
the teacher in her classroom of to-day. | 
h very nation seeks to perpetuate itself | 
through its schools, ‘The teachers | 
hecome the servants of the state for! 
the purpose of teaching and perpetuat- 
fundamental national ideals. ~An 
examir 
ations reveals to us the, ideals of the 

sion through the teaching of the | 

hools. America believes in democ- 
acy. Democracy means an intelligent 
cople interested in all affairs that af- 
its well-being. 


er ie Fl 
_The good teacher is in touch with 
Ye world's work. “The daily papers, , 


e national magazines, the radio, the | Of #feat books and the general impress- thre 


from | 


motie,”’ are all texthaoks 
hich she ga 
owledge that vitalizes her daily teach- 
+ Herhome room is a laboratory of 
ld interests. “Vo this laboratory she 
a her children make constant daily | 
tributions. “The room: that does 
t find time duting” the week fora 
vorld conference’? is missing the ! 
I spirit. of school democracy. It is | 
ough this sort of study that the ideals | 
\merican government, of American | 
mes, of the economic welfare of the 
nerican people, are inculcated, 
plied and understood. 


ins that larger content of | 


“xchange. 


Keeping in the Sunshine 


Jessie shivered and turned up the | 
ur of ‘her coat as she walked along 
st side of the city street where ; 
high” buildings shut the morning 
light entirely from the sidewalk. ‘I 
n't know what Jean could have deen | 


lA: 


chilled feeling was gone; the air seem- 
ed soft and balmy here in the sun- 
shine, and she realized that the morn- 
ing was, as her friend had’ said, warm 
and lovely. 

‘Jean must have found the sunshiny. 
spots in her walk,’’ Jessie reHected, as 
she raised her face to the brightness; 

but then, she was just out walking for 
pleasure, and could choose her way, 
while I must do an errand, and have 
to follow the way that leads to it, even 
if it isn’t always in the sunshine.”? 

Nevertheless, Jessie was surpriséd to 
discover how many times. she could 
avoid the shadowy side of the street 
and still keep on her outlited way— 
how many instances when, by simply 
Crossing streets or going rt dis- 
tance out af her way, she c con- 
tinue in the sunshine instead of keep- 
ing to the chill grayness of the regular 
walk. 

May we not all work in the sunshine 
much more than we do, by taking a 


litle thought in the choice of our | 


paths? And this is not alone in the 
physical, but in the spiritual, the high- 
er walks of life. Sometimes we have to 
look about us a bit to find the bright 
place that will not take us too. far out 
ofour way, and often we must step 
through a patch of grayness to reach 
them; but, as in the ‘physical walk, it 
pays to take the extra steps to reach 
them. Exchange. 


Education as an Asset 
to Success 

No matter what a_ man’s work, he 
can do it better if he is well informed. 
Education, while it has a larger bear- 
ing thana mere preparation for one’s 
trade or profession, is the very best 
equipment for any sort of efficiency. 

Whatever your peculiar calling, 
your expertness is more telling if it 
rests upon a is of general culture. 
a stenographer you will do better 
work and your chances of advancement 


tion of the school systems of | are much greater if you are familiar way and carries with her 


with history, know your Shakespe 
and are not in doubt as to whether 
Botticelli is ‘the name of a cheese or 
a violin.’ 
As a lawyer, doctor or preacher, 


‘your reputation will very likely rest as classes 


‘all aroundness,’” 
ide 


much upon your 
your wide acquaintance with the in: 


ion that you are not a_ narrow-minded 
pecialist, as it will upon your technical 
finish. 

Culture means intellectual back- 
ground, “It means accumulated force 
behind yourstroke. It means that your 


you know how to absorb and use the 
capability of wiser persons. : 
Ic gives. you perspective. It in- 
creuses your personality. It strength- 
ens your influence. 
It keeps you from. settling down to 
become a mere cog in the wheel, a 


doa certain task, and makes you a 
Human Being, alive, vibrant, radiat- 


va, sometimes he did nor. 


true as it is now that 
Power. 

And Knowledge is open to every- 
body. Its gates are unlocked, its door is 
unlatched, its road is as free as the | 
king’s highway, 

The only things that prevent any 
person from acquiring useful know= 
ledge are laziness, self-indulgence | 
weakness and procrastination, } 

Even if you did not get a chance to 
£0 to school, or if you failed to im- | 
Prove your opportunity when young, 
you can still set our upon the royal 
road to Education if you have the will. 

And even in the case of those who 
are college graduates, the best part of 
their education is gotten from their 
studies in the ten years after leaving 
school. ‘There is no single thing so 
fessential to Success, in whatever call- 
; ing, as Education. —Dr. Frank Crane, 


“Knowledge is 


Ordinary Children 

1 like ordinary children quite as 
| much as I do the extraordinary one: 

LT rejoice when J discover a star but 
there is something very wholesome 
! about the rest ot the group. Their ac- 
ceptance of life, of lessons and teachers 
{and marks and games and discipline 
give one a feeling of stability. The 
country is safe so long as ig rests on 
that foundation. No matter fow great 
der he can do hitle unless he 
the great body of the ordinary folk 
along with him to do the worl 

Ordinary children are very happy. 
They are not troubled by the gnawing 
ambition of the stars. “Their nervous 
system and theik digestions leave no- 
thing to be desired. ‘Their appetites are 
keen. An ordinary boy eating’his dine 
ner is 4 sight to make the aged and 
toothless laugh with delight. “The or- 
dinary girl going about her daily rout- 
ine is a very comfortable person to 
have about the house. No moods, no. 
great heights, and no great depths 
disturb her. Evenly she goes on her 
charm for 
ragged nerves and. vague aspirations 
whose essence is bitterness. 

It you have just ordinary children, 
rejoice. Do not covet the neighbor's 
extraordinary child who leads all his 
nd is to enter college while 
stil ins knickers and. shell-rimmed 
spees. “Thank your stars for the sturdy, 
-meals-a-day child. He is as likely 
tw become a useful, highly respected 
member of his community as the 
genius. 

‘There was a boy in one of my classes 
who moved along. placidly enough. 


He i 


was red-headed and once in a 


Hare not only capable yourself, but that while, in the ordinary bov’s style, got 


Sometimes he won and 
He took pass- 
ing grades and was graduated at the 
end of the list. Thar did not seem to 
trouble him at all. “He went to college 
and was the same ordinag¥ lad passing 
along with the great group, graduating 


into a fight. 


{ little specialized piece of machinery to this time well up in the middle of the 


class list.” He is one of the highest 
authorities in a department of law, none 


ing. better. Just an ordinary man doing 
It makes you Somebody, not Any- | extraordinary work. ie 
body. But the great body of children go 


Many a mother has realized too late 
that she has no hold upon her'children 
because of her lack of knowledge 
‘They have grown up and gotten away 
from he ; 

Many a man has risen in the business, 


through school as ordinary children. 
They are graduated from high school 
and college as ordinary children. ‘They 
zo out into life just that, ordinary folk, 
(Why wish them to be anything else? 
Next time you are worried about what 


tnking of when she said itwas a ‘world only to be humiliated because your child is to do to distinguish him- 


+ Warm morning, 


she com- ; he has neglected to acquire that educa- self look about you at the people in the 


‘ined to herself. “‘Of course, it looks “tion which alone would qualify him to. street, in the train, in church, theatre, 


cand bright, but the air is sharp 
d cold.” < 


At the next corner Jessie crossed to | 


‘ing the shortest cut to her destina- | 
4 instead of prolonging her walk as | 
tc had planned; but as she came out 
fomithe shadow of the buildings a 


mingle on terms of equality with well- 


‘| informed people. 


In fact, no man of woman, who has 


‘© opposite side with the intention of | neglected an education, does not bit- human being without claim to geniu: 


‘ooner or later 
And noliving person was ever sorry 

that he secured’an education. 
‘There never was an age in the 


terly regret it 


mplete change came over her; the history of the world when it was so people have. It a child does his day 


wherever you see them at work or at 
play, and remind yourself that you.are 
one of these. You are an ordinary 


without claim to distinction. Ate you 
happy? 

Few extraordinary people have the 
happiness. and peace that ordinai 


work, if he plays hard, sleeps well, * 
Passes his grades fairly well, he is an 
ordinary citizen. Be content with that 
and do not make yourself and the child 
unhappy wishing he was something 
else—a_m_ vie star or what you wish. 
He is better as he is. —J. W. Jones, 
in the Ohio Chronicle. ~ 


Work for the Deaf to be 
Widened’ 

Now that the Clarke Pero! at 
Northampton, Mass., has faised $2, 
000,000 in cash and pledges for the de- 
velopment of its work in behalf of the 
deaf, contracts for additions to the 
school plant have been let and Clarke's 
activities in the course of time are to 
be largely expanded 

The plan of the Coolidge Fund for 
the Deaf does not stop with supplying 
buildings and endowments for the 
school where Mrs. Coolidge taught. 
While no immediate steps are to be 
taken on further prospects, the fund 
has made a complete survey of the 
field and has outlined the needs which 
are soon to be met, culling for a total 
outlay of $8, 500,000. 

‘The number of the, wholly ‘and 

a . slat) 2 
partially deaf in Awerica, as estimated 
by the Coolidge Fund, is 10,000,000, 
and of these 3,000,000. are school 
children, Despite ‘the prevalence of 
the affliction relatively little research is 
being carried on 3nd much needsto be 
done in studying its medical, educa- 
tional and psychological aspects, “Che 
Coolidge Fund believes that research 
on a large scale must be carried on if 
the diseases and affection’ of the ear 
are to be reduce 


The fund therefore recommends: 
the expenditure of $6,100,000 for the 
study of deafness in its medical aspects. 
In some great endowed urban univer- 
sity the fund seeks to establish an. oto- 
logical institute and hospital Where 
every facility for study and_ treatment 
would be open to students and teacher, 
It estimates the cost of this at $4,500, 
N00, of which $1,000,000 would be 
used for the building: and the rest. for 
endowment. The fund would also en- 
dow departments. of otology. in four 
other outstanding universities, some of” 
which might be State universities, 
granting S400,000 apiece for endow- 
ment, of teaching salaries, the uni- 
versity to supply building and equip- 
ment. 2: 


Another objective of the Coolidge 
Fund is that of helping those who 
have become deaf in later life, for 
deafness often leaves many of its vic- 
tims economically stranded. 

‘Vo help those ins solving. these 
problems, the Coolidge Fund suggests 
chat a $500,000 endowment should be 
made available for the education. of 
the public regarding the medical, edu- 
cational, social, and ecouomic aspects 
of deafness by means of public exhi- 
bits, motion pictures, lectures and 
publications; and that $500,000 
should be available for the develon- 
ment of a national employment plan 
that would provide for, research into 
occupational problems, studies in. ex- 
isting and proposed legislation and_ its 
bearing on the deaf, the promotion‘of 
placement bureaus and. their work, 
and the training of vocational counsel- 
lors and psychiatrists for the deaf and 
deafened 5 


While the convention was held in 
Canada and many of the attendants 
travelled far to reach it, the ones who 
travelled farthest were themselves Ca- 
nadians—those from the Nova Scotia 
School at Halifax. No one from the 
United States had to go so far to’ get 
to Winnipeg as Superintendent and 
Mrs, Bateman and the Halifax teachers 
who were there. —The Silent Hoosier, 
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The Two Gifts 
“There is the gift of a beautiful face, 
‘And there is the gift of a heart ofgrac; 
Which would you have—now tell me true — 
Which of these gifts, were it left to you? 


‘The beautiful face will fade some day, 
But the heart of grace will last for ayes 
So better a gift of endless worth 

‘Than the dearest t inall the earth. 


All can not have a beautiful face, 

But we each may possess a heart of grace; 

This wonderful, priceless rift is free 

To the king, and to begger, and to you and 
tome. 


So he whose face will never be fair, 
Needs not to give one sigh of despair, 
For he may, if he choose, have a heart of 
grace, f 
Which is worth far more than the loveliest 
face 


——— 


The Quest 


(Continued from Page 1) 


A scant five hours later, so power- 
ful is money, Graham was on the road, 
**Hold yourself in readiness to. come 
by train and drive back if necessary,”’ 
was his parting counsel to his chauf- 
feur. 

Ie was at the end of the third day's 
hard driving, when, except for that 
inner utge, he would have long 
decided he was on the wrong track, 
he gleaned news of the wo he sought. 
They had stayed at that tourist’ scamp 
the night before. The man was in a 
bad way, the camp. jfroprietor said 
“Tried to get him to stay over a day, 
but he seemed to have the urge to po 
on. Said he wanted to reach California 


before. the snow it possible: They 
went out road No 1. ‘They've just 
three hours’ start of you. You can 


easy catch them with your car.”" 

John Graham never forgot that 
three hours’ drive. Every car he pass- 
ed or every car halted at the side of 
the road he made some excuse to s 
the occupants, but no sign of the n 
he sough: nor any word of him. 


In was late afternoon when justin 
front of him he saw, at the side of 
the road, a car which answered the 
description of the one he sought. 
Something told him his quest was en 
ed. Stopping he went over tu the 
A flaxen-haired chud looked up at him 
from the front seat. “Daddy's. sick 
We had to stop,"” he sai in answer 
to Graham's question, “hte went 
down there, and told me td wait un- 
til he came back.” 


Breathlessly John Graham hurried 
across the field toward the river. Half- 
way down he heard the choking 
cough. Running he reached Brown 
justin time to catch him as he staggered 
and fell 

“Mr. Graham - 
came between coughs. 

“Yes, Brown, I've followed you 
all the way. You're coming back 
with me.”” 

So! It's too late for me. But 
my baby,’? the cough broke into a sob. 

Graham held him tenderly. "You'll 
be all right after we get you doctored 
up a bit." 

“No! i hoped to get all the way, 
but... it's the end.’” His eves bevan 
tog “Yes, Captain Graham,” 
his voice was steadier now. I'll an- 
swer the roll cull. 

Ie was almost an hour later when 
Brown opened his eyes again. You're 
like the Captain, sir. He was a bit of 
all right? “Then as memary returned 

My baby!"" He tried to rise 

5 Frown, 
was broken 


fo 


the words 


Graham's own voice 
i “Titbe a long while 
iving myself for this. Your baby 
I'll take shim back 
me, you too—."" 

“hanks, sir,"” Brown's 
ed. “‘It'stoo ‘late form 
cough choked him. 
is setting.” th 
coughs 


ce light- 
The 
the sun 
‘ords came between 
m going—there— ’ 


down and went back to the roadside. 
Picking up the child, lie said, “Daddy 
can'tcome yet. Come with me and 
we'll get help for Dacdy.’’ He tried 
to smile into the trusting blue eyes 
looking so questionizgly 

“What's your name, son?’* 


~Geo're Gwah'm Brown,’’ the ; 


child answered solemnly. 

John Graham heid him close, chok- 
ing back a sob. “‘We'll make it 
George Brown Graham,”’ he | said 
tenderly, as he faced the future thank- 
ful for a quest that would end only 
with life, 


Saving and Spending 

‘The little boy who puts all his pen- 
sin his metal bank no longer is rank- 
ed by the United States Children’s Bu- 
reauas the shining financial example for 
childhood, In his stead, the bureau to- 
y sets up as the ideal child one wh» 
spends wisely, saves wisely, and gives 
Wisely. 

“Children should not be taught to be 
little misers,”’ the child experts admon- 
isedin al study, ““ Che Child and 
His Money’! 

“XN savings bank into which pen 
disappear never to be used has relat 
little training value." 

The bares 
be encour 
means of learning its use 
suggested a budget 


sp 


dren 
asa 


It 


u advocated: that ch 
to spend money 
nd value. 
of 


small change into bright a 
velopes— "red envelopes tor saving 
money, blue spending money,” 


green for giving-away money, and. so 
on 

‘The study was summarized in’ ten 
financial training sugyestions: Give 


the child a regular fixed allowance: 
teach him not to beg and tease for ad- 
ditional money. Let has learn by ex- 
perience thatdeaial must’ follow ex- 
trav . “Peach the child not to 
expect pay for di tte per= 
form, -Encourage hin to 
money dy giving him ar 
ably one which has.r 
value, and pay him ro more and no 
less than it is work. Be sure any 
work he does curide the home is not 
physically harm filand does not expose 
him to wrong influences. Don't “tip? 
the child for rendering sina 
to his elders or for being “yood"? or 
polite. “Teach the child the value of 
saving for a definite purpose, instead 
of forthe mere sake Let 
him) Jearnthe folly nip all his 
money at once snd going into debt to 
buy something be wants Teach him 
that saving things th ney is as 
important Help 
the child to realize the importance of 
giving as well as of spend: 
ing. Remember that the example of 
financial responsibility parents set will 
influence the child's attitu 


ies he ou 


services 


oY saving. 
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“On! Sail On!” 
By Richard Ro Nieholsor 
Christopher Columbus was a 
brave man of indomitable will and preat 
perseverance. He was det-rniinted to 
discovera short route to lt Hemet 
with many difficuities, but, at last he 
gained the support of Queen. Isabella 
Spain, and by her assistance d out 
ships and sfarted on his adventurous 
voyage. His ships were very small, and 
day would be regarded only as toy 
ships, but Columbus was not straid of 
the tempestuous sea 
After sailing across the } 
deep for mang days, his superstitious 
sailors were filled with fear They 
wished to return, but Columbus would 
not yield to their entreaties. Joaquin 
Miller, inafine poem, has related in 
an interesting way this great discover- 
ers struggle with his cowardly crew. 
The poet says: 


. 


nungless 


into — his, | 


him | 


} 


“Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shorelers seas. 
The good mate said: ‘Now must 

we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 
Brave Admiral, speak; what shall 
Tsay?” 0 
‘Why, say: ‘‘Sail on! sail- on! 
and on!?"""~ 
‘The men grew mutinous, but the 
ships pressed on until the mate said: 
“Not even God would know should I 
andall my men fall dead,"’ But the 
courageous Columbus only replied: 
‘Sail on! | on! and on!"’ The 
mad sea showed its teeth; hope was 
all gone, but still the Admiral was res- 
olute, and he cried: “'Sailon !Sail!on'’ 
en one dark night he beheld a light. 
“It grew, a starlight fag unfurled! 
It grew to be ‘Vime's burst of dawn, 
He gained a world; he gave that 


world 
Its grandest. lesson: ‘On? Sail 
onl"? 
This lesson of perseverance is one 


that we all have to learn if we are go- 
ing to succeed in life. How many per- 
sons become discouraged by trials and 
difficulties and give up before they 
reach their goal. They fail because 
they lack the will to win 

1 was talking to a high-school girl 
the other day who was discouraged. 
In addition to her school work she is 
tudying music andis now well-advan- 
vd. She has to spend many hours 
every Week in practising and in study- 
ing counterpoint and harmony. She 
said that while other girls were enjoy- 
ing parties and dances, and other forms 
of social plessure, she had to ‘remain 
wt home to study and to. practise. 
She was near her goal, for in less than 
two years would have the éoveted 
degree of AST C.ML, yet she thought 
she would give up her music. It was 
constantly becoming more difficult and 
and she wondered if it) was) worth 
while, 

| know another girl who is quick to 
learn. She atended the high) school 
for three years; than she gave up. 
She was fond of pleasure and found it 
Very itksome to. study) at night. She 
had the opportunity of becoming a 
school teacher. She might have gone 
onto higher heights, but, because she 
lacked the power of endurance, to-day 
she is earning only a small wage as a 
domestic. 

How many young people give up 
school and college because they lack 
the essential quality of perseverance. 

Many a young man has failed to 
equip himself properly for the battle of 
life because he was afraid of difficulties 
and hard worl he sea of time is 
strewed with wrecks, because men had 
not the determined will of Columbus 
to il on and on."’ 

‘The thought of failure should not 
be entertained for a moment: by any 
one. No obstacles should daunt us. 
Men have trrumphed inthe past. What 
men have done, men can do. We, 
also, can gain the victory. Lec us not 
forget the words of W. E. Henley: 
“Te matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the 
scroll; 

[am the master of my fate: 

1am the captain of my soul.’’ 
Abigail Cresson says: 

Against great odds, heart-breaking, 

Crushing odds, Columbus strove 

Anda gained at last his goal, 

He fought the sea and: mutiny and 
death, : 

The ‘ridicule of half a continent, 

And kept shoulders straight, 

His head erect, as who would say 

“My purpose is my purpose— 

I shall win! 

Pile obstacles before me, 

Fret my days, 

Send ugly dreams 


‘To worry me by 
Do what you will! 
You cannot stay me in’ the course 
“< Which'one of us. fig 
ich one of us fightin, i 
Far lesser odds than ra oe 
Which one of us would have 
‘The white, high’courage 
To go on and'on) 4 
Until at last our feet 
Were at the goal?’” 
~ Let us, then, go. forward, 
in God and determined t 
Whatever the difficulties , 
on! and on!?” 


trusting 
, fucceed. 
On! sail 


When do we Start? 

Of course we are going to do hig 
things but when do we s art? 

We'ye made our plans, our course 
is ‘set, our goal in sight. But when do 
we start? \ 

We have counted the cost of success 
and are willing, aye, anxious to pay it, 
We know we have to work to win and 
sow to reap# But when do we start? 

“Well begun is half done’ isthe 
truest line ever written. And there is 
world of sound sense in the homely 
remark that a poor start is better than 
no beginning at all. 

So the question isn't what we are go- 
ing to do, but have we started to do. 
For, afterall, the only way to start isto 
start. 

No one ever wona race, or climbed 
a hill or whipped a handicap without 
starting. Nobody ever turned a likely 
hunch or a clever idea or a wise tip in 
to big profits without starting—and 
nobody ever will. 

‘Today the world’s viewpoint is un- 
sympathetic, intolerant toward the man 
who always postpones the start. For 
this is a world of self-starters. It he- 
lieves a man should have the courage 
of his convictions, and the guuption to 
start something. 

‘The world does not brand you for 
your, mistakes It’s partly made up of 
them. It forgives them freely for they 
are merely efforts come to griet. 

And this is a world of action. 

Men don’t stay down because of 
mistakes—they .stay down because of 
inact of indecision, of lack of 
gumption. " 

Indecision, 
else, is a habit. 
sion, of procrastination, rusts you a\\ay 
with dev rot. ¢ habit of a 
builds you up by its exercise. 

Indecision saps your vitality, softens 
your muscles, deadens your brain, 
waterlogs your courage. Itis the crudle 
of laziness and failure. Action sujet 
charges your vitalty, toughens your 
muscles, quickens -your brain and a 


we 
like almost everything 
he habit of 


spires your coutage. , 

‘The whole tick, in short, is to be. 
lieve you can do 2 thing, take off your 
coat and buckle in. To.do just th 
and to,tackle the hard jobs, with. lots 
of faith in your ‘ability to make good; 
plus an absolute decermination to stick 
it out, once you put your hand to the 
plow. : 

Real impossibilities are extremely 
rare—most of them are only lazy men's 
alibis, manutactured as a camoutlage 
to hide a coward’s retreat. 

The greatest way in the world to 
win your own respect is to tackle a stiff 
job, and to’stay with it—long after you 
know you should have quit. And then, 
whether you put it over that time oF 
not, you'll be trained for the next 
battle, trained and eager for it. 

Setbacks never whip a fighter, they 
only sharpen faculties, stiffen his 
backbone and toughen his muscles. 
And the morehe fights the better be 
becomes. So pick ouc your goal, roll 
up your sleeves and START. —Enta 
Money. 
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‘To the Newspaper Editors of! quite sure that there is a. much larger; 
Ontario ‘ number whom he has not discovered. | 

This issue of The Canadian, the| There are probably two or three score, : attending 
official organ of The Ontario School | possibly twice that many such children | induce their 3 
forthe Deaf, is being sent to all news- | who should be at school here. This; The Public Schuol Act of Ontario f¢ seems almost incredible, never- 
paper offices in the Province, for the} isa lamentable condition that should | makes it obligatory on every teacher tO hejess it istrue, that there are numbers 
purpose and with the hape of securing | no longer be allowed to prevail. Mor- list on his or her annual report the of parents of deaf children wot want- 
their cooperation on behalfjof the deaf | ally it is a crime, legally a punishable} names, ages, and parents’ names and eq go have theifchildren edugated, but 
children of Ontario, ‘The Superin-| offense for a parent to deprive” his | addresses, of every child of school did Rot kainw thar there 'is a%eeMoul for 
tendent of the School has been mak- | chiid of an education. in the section who, because of deaf-| this purpose in the Province until the 
ing diligent inquiries and has recently | By the Superintendent's initiative, | ness, blindness or other defect, cannot | fact was recently brought to their no- 
located a number of deaf children who | and with the assistance of a committee | be taught in the regular public school. | tice, As a result seventeen boys and 
sre not attending any school, and heis of the staff, an. intensive campaign is, If this requirement were strictly carried | girl, between the ages of eleven and 
. rs, all fairly bright, have 


sixteen. y\ 
entered this School this session’for the 
first time. “These pupils must take up 
the simplest primary work, they will 
be handicapped throughout their whole 
school career, de will never secure 
| nearly as good an education as they 
hould.and would have received had 
| they entered ar seven or eight years of 
age. 
Other parents there are who know 
‘there is some sort of an institution for 
the deaf at Belleville, but quite mistake 
its character and purpose. They think 
itis a sort of asylum, or place of de- . 
tention, where the inmates are kept 
under restraint and duress. Others 
there are who know about the School 
and. the kind of work it is doing, but 
“who: say. they: love their children so 
dearly that they can’t pare with them, 
and would allow, or really condemn, 
them to grow up in ignorance and 
helplessness rather than endure the 
pangs of separation. Of this we have 
more to say elsewhere in this issue. 
Asstated above, we are inaugurating 
{an intensive campaign to make the ex- 
ae : i (istence, the character and the purpose 
One of the Pupils’ Residences ' of The Ontario School for the Deaf 


ae ¢ ; 

being launched in an effort to locate | out, the ground would be fully covered, 

every deaf child in Ontario who is not ; but evidently many teachers neglect to 

hool and to endeavor to | do this, so other steps must be taken 
ents to send them here. | to-secure the required information. 
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known in every section andto the ut- 
most limits of the Province. While 
every available means will be employed, 
we realize, of course, that the most 
effective method of doing this is to 
endeayorto enlist the assistance and | 
cooperation of as many as possible, we 
hope all, ef the editors of the news- 
papers published throughout the Pro- 
vince. All of them, we are sure, are 
interested in the education and general 
welfare of the children in their respec- 
tive communities, and advocate and 
support all reasonable effortsto make 
this as effective as possible. To no 
other class is an education of such vital 
importance, even so absolutely es- 
sential, as to the deaf, and we ardently 
and confidently hope that all editors 
will cooperate with us in informing 
their readers about this School, and in 
trying to ensure the attendance here of 
every deaf child in ‘their respective 
spheres of influence. 

Pursuant of this aim, a copy of this 
issue of The Canadian is being sent 
to every newspaper office in the Pro- 
vince, and, in order to give some 
conception of our school facilities and 
of the work being carried on here, we 
are including a number of cuts of our 
buildings and school activities, and de- 
voting this edition almost entirely to 
information relative to the School, and 


to other matters pertaining to the edu- 
cation and general welfare of the deaf. 

We trust that every editor will take 
timeto read this—we are sure they 


Dining Room 


The boys’ and girls’ residences are 


| 
The Ontario Schgoh. kitchen, and a fine Assembly Hall. It 
for the Deaf". is reputed to be surpassed by none and | conveniently located, one on each side 
is beautifully situated near the shore of | equalled by few, if any, of the schools | of, anda little nearer the Bay than the 
the picturesque Bay of Quinte, about | for the deaf on this continent. The} Main Building. These were erected a 
a_mile from the city of Belleville. | class-rooms, of which there are twen-| few years earlier and are models of 
The Main Building was erected in | ty-cight, are attractive, commodious | comfort and convenience. In addition 
1921-23, and contains the offices, the | and well lighted and are supplied with | to the dormitories and bedrooms, they 
class-rooms, the dining rooms and ‘all necessary equipment. contain sitting rooms, study rooms, 
’ play rooms for bad weather, bath and 
wash’ rooms, lavatories, etc, ‘and are 
modern and up tadate in every partic- 
ular. Because of the greatly increased 
attendance, now totalling nearly 35(), 
these residences no longer suffice, and 
it is expected that a new school and resi- 
dence, to accommodate all pupils up 
to eleven years of age, will be erected 
very soon, probably in 1932. 

In addition to these, there are two 
buildings devoted to industrial work and 
a well-equipped hospital. The school- 
farm comprises about 175 acres, with 
barns, stables etc. The herd of some 
twenty pure-bred Ayrshires provide the 
School with a sanitary supply of m:ik; 
our large flock of hens, which inclu:ies 
some prize-winners, produce eggs s.i/- 
ficient for our needs, while our exten- 
sive gardens supply much of our veue- 
tables and fruit. 


will find it interesting—and would 
suggest that they preserve this copy for 
reference, and show it to any interest- 
ed persons who may make inquiries. 
We greatly hope that every editor will 
tellhis readers something about the 
School and make use of some of the 


Rhythm Work 
SiDeveloping Consciousness of Vibration 


S ° eo The School Activities 


Asits name implies, this is a sQyool, 
= provided by the Government, fd all 


matter inthe paper. Every one ef 
their readers should be interested in’ 
the effortsimade for the education and 
welfare of all children, and especially 
of those handicapped by deafness, and 
would welcome information relative 
thereto. 

As before stated, this appeal is di- 
rected especially to newspaper editors 
because their combined publications 

- reach nearly every family in Ontario, a 
but we also solicit the aid of service 
clubs, school inspectors, school atten- 
dance officers, clergymen, teachers 
and all other organizations and individ- 
uals who know of or may hear about 
any deaf children who are not attend- 
ing school. Every communication 
giving such information should be ad- 
dressed to H. B. Fetterly, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, and will re- 
ceive prompt acknowledgement and 
attention, and, if so desired, will be 
regarded as_ confidential. 


In the Radioear Room 
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which ths fae eens much amuse- 
ment_and’ ful exercise. “Man 
partes, i : 
ir |) we 
have a first class Moving picture outht 
‘which provides many enjoyable even- 
ings’ entertainment, and it is doubtful 
if'any other children have better; and 
‘Very many not so good times as our pu- 
pils do. Their health is also cared for 
in’ every other possible way. “They |’ 
have regular hours, plenty of sleep, and 
an_abuhdance ‘and ‘ample variety of 
healthful food of the best quality, with 
the result that we have very ‘litle \sick- 


pj fess. Thereis a trained and very 


H. B: Fetterly, M. A., Supt. 

children’ of‘ the Province who are too 
‘deaf to be taughit effectively in the re- 
gular publicischools. *The pupils get 
the same kind of and quite as ‘good an 
education’ as“ hearing children’ get'in 
their schools. > We cover the full public 
school course, a number of pupils every 
year pass the: High School'Entrance 
Exams, and we are now taking ‘up 
first and second year high school work, 
and expect ‘soon to carry some of the 
pupils up to university matriculation: 

But this academic work is only one 
feature ‘of the education and training 
our -pupils receive. They must be 
taught co’ do, as well as to know, so 
we try, as far as our facilities permit, 
to prepare them to earn a livelihood 
when they leave school. |. Therefore 
instruction in various trades is a very. 
important part of our work. Printing, 
shoemaking . and carpentering are 
taught the boys, while the girls learn 
dressmaking, general sewing, cooking 
and all kinds of household work. Real- 
izing the great importance of this fea- 
ture of our training, the Government 
is considering the erection of anew 
up-to date, fully equipped building in 
order that a greater number of trades 
may be taught and more efficient train- 
ing given, so that our pupils, when 
they leave school, may be able to com- 
pete on more equal terms with hearing 
people. 


Nor is this the whole of our work. 
For nine months évery year, during 
the formative period of their lives, 
this is the pupils’ home as well as 
their school, so it is incumbent on us 
to give them the watchful care and ef- 
fective training that children receive 
in well regulated homes. In this res- 
pect some of our pupils are singularly 
fortunate, for deaf children are often 
neglected agd not properly disciplined 
and trained in their homes, because 
parents do not know how to. commu- 
nicate -with or to exercise intelligent 
control of them. Here all of the pu- 
pils are at-all times under the care. of. 
sympathetic teachers and supervisors 
who understand, and are, understood 

*-by the pupils, and thus are able to ex- 
ercise effective but always kindly con- 
trol. The pupils’ habits are carefully 
Watched, and every effort is made to 
inculcate obedience, and industry, and 
Neatness, and courtesy, and helpful- 
ness _and-a spirit of cooperation and 
unselfish regard for others. 


To this end, and to promote the 
health of the pupils, all kinds of health.” 
ful sports and recreations are carried 
on, in which the pupilsattain to ahigh 
standard of efficiency, often gaining 
honors and championships in contests 
with otherteams Last year our spa- 
cious campus was provided with 
splendid playground equipment, from 


Competent nurse attached to the Staff, 


a qualified physician visits the school 

every day, and any child a shows 
siti F 
‘ew children have 


their health so carefully safeguarded at 
home. « Allof the pupils are organized 
into Junior Red Cross Clubs, and every 
teacher inculcates, and every child is 
encoutaged to practice, the rules of 
health formulated by this Society. 


The social, moral and religious 
training of the pupils also receive care- 
{ul attention. Efforts are made to bring 
the pupils inta contact with the public 
$0 that they will’be able to associate. 
with hearing people and willnot be ‘‘s 
class apart.?? The pupils:take part in 
games and sports provided by city or- 
ganizations, and accept invitations to 
the homes of interested citizens, and 
‘also take pan in the social acti 
church societies. All of the pupils are 
organized into Sunday School classes, 
which are taught every Sunday morn- 
ing by the teachers of the Staff, all in- 
struction being of a strictly non-secta- 
rian character, and all except the smal- 
lest pupils attend churches. of their! 
respective denominations every Sunday | 
morning. Every teacher oegins the 
day's work with the prayers authorized 
by the Department of Education. Hi 


In the class-rooms and shops, en the 
campus, in the residences, at all times ; 
and in all places, the pupils are taught | 
to be honest and truthful, and clean in 
thought, word and deed; to be res- 
pectful and obedient to those in autbo- 
tity over them; to be kindly and con- 
siderate to each other and to be cour- 
teous to all. That this education and 
training.are effective is evinced by the 
fact that, with very, veryf few excep- 
tions, all of our graduates are earning a | 
competent livelihood, are progressive 
and law-abiding citizens, and respected 
members of the communities in which 
they reside. 


The ‘“‘Dumb” do speak 
One of the saddest experiences any 
parent can haveis to first suspect and 
fear, and then to fully realiz® that: her 
child is deaf, and with this is generally 


associated the idea that it is and al- 


One of our Fine 


z icnics, hikes and other. ‘hear, cI 
‘| times are held during the ‘sessi a ine en 


| dually 


we do teach the “‘dumb’f to speak, and 
although we cannot make the Weaf to 
. h ly useful 
substitute bytraining them to under- 
stand what others say by the move- 
ments of the lips; and by the use of 
the radio ear and other appliances we 
are able in many cases to materially 
improve the acuteness of the hearing 
of ‘those whose organs of hearing are 
more or less defective butn ot lacking 
or destroyed. 
visitor so much as to entera class room 
and see the teacher conducting a recit 
tion justas in hearing schools, speaking 
in natural tones to the pupils, who 
lip-read what she says and answer 
orally. 

One of the many erroneous ideas 
relative to the deaf is thatthose classed 
as deaf-mutes are mute in the sense in 
which they are deaf. They are deaf 
because their organs. of hearing are 
impaired or deficient. Many people 
think that they are dumb because their 
organs of speech are defective. This 
is by no means the case. With very 
fare exceptions the vocal organs of 
the deaf are as perfect as those of the 
hearing. As far as we know, we 
never had an organically dumb pupil 
in.this School. The deaf cannot talk 
just because, and only because . they 
don’t know noe The process of 


Nothing impresse sa} devices, very gratifying progress has 
, fecently been made in er: 


penthusiastic in 


then to combine them into syllables and 
words—a long, involved, difficult but 
often gratifyingly successful process. 
But while this is a wonderfullachieve- 
ment, few of the deaf acquire the a- 
bility to speak in the natural, pleasant 
tones that others do. This, also, | i 
because they cannot hear their voices, 
therefure don’t know how to -modu- 
late theirtones. But, by means’ of 
thythm exercises and various. other 


ing’ the 
deaf to speak pritlareer distinctness 
and more pleasingltonal effect. “¢ 

But no matter how imperfect it may 


, be, what joy and gratitude must surely 
! stir the mother’s heart when her deaf 


and supposedly forever sute child’ re- 
turns from school. and. for the first 
time she hears it say, “‘I lovey you, 
mother.’* 

The success that has attended the 
gift of speech to the deaf was shown 
in an impressive manner by the enter- 
tainments that have been given in re- 
cent “years by the pupils,jin which 
speech only was used, though, of 
course, the plays were largely panto- 
mimic. These have been witnessed. 
by many hearing people, who were 
their expressions of 
approval and delight. At this time the 
pupils are in training for another en- 


‘The Gibson Hospital 


Mearning to talk is by imitation. A 


normal child learns to talk by hearing 
others talk and trying to imitate them, 
very imperfectly at first but with gra- 
increasing. distinctness. If a 
hearing child were brought up under 
conditions which prevented it from 
ever hearing human speech, it would 
be as mute as a deaf child—except as 
it might imitace the sounds ot animals 
and birds—and for exactly the same 
reason. On the other hand, if all the 
deaf children had their hearing restor- 
ed, they would in a short time be able 
to talk quite as well as people do who 
could always hear. 

But as deaf children cannot learn to 
speak by the natural process of .imita- 
tion, they mustbe taught artificia! 

how to manipulate 


Dormitories 


tertainment, to be presented in the 
Belleville Collegiate Institute on De- 
cember fourth. The Ontario, a daily 
paper published in Belleville, "gave these 
entertainments’ very extended reports, 
and referred to one of them editorially 
in the j following eulogistic terms: 
“Those who were privileged the other 
evening™%o sit betord the footlights in 
the hall of the Ontarid School for the 
Deaf and witness the production of 
plays by boys and girls, who: under 
modern principles of instruction have 
broken their birth’s invidious bar and 
have found their way to a.greater en- 
joyment of the finer ‘things of: life, 
witnessed one of the greatest marvels 
of modern education. They can read- 
ily appreciate the day not faroff when 


a deaf child was notJooked'upon as 
worthy of instruction. but to: day. mod- 


| ern sociology finds.in him or her.vast 


possibilities and demands for: these 
children a right to equal privileges in 
as far as pedagogy can provide it. So 
when that audience witnessed the pro- 
duction of playlets with a wealth of 
histrionic interest and a rich message 
to the heart of childhood, and evento 
manhood and womanhood; and'saw 
the children enjoy what they had creat- 
| ed and their deaf friends at the rear of - 
the hall revelin the pieces which were 
presented, (they witnessed a greater 
marvel of wonder than any invention 
it has been the lot of man to make. 
'The achievement is all the greater 
from the fact than the instructors work 
not with metals and woods, as inven- 
tors do, but with the delicate thread 


*| of human brain and with intangible 


thought. This should: be considered 
| the chief miracle of the age and of all 
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Christmas 

It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here 


Previous to last year the pupils were 
not allowed to go home forthe Chris 
mas holidays, but this rule has been 
modified, and the parents who wish 
may have their children hame provid- 
ing they agree to take all the respon- 
sibility for their transportation and to 
see that they are returned to school 
not later than Saturday, Jan. 2nd 

This was and stillis in the nature of 
an experiment, and will be continued 
ia future years only tit is satisfactorily 
carried out, especially in regard to all 
children returning on or before the 
date named, in order thar the work »f 
every class may be resumed promptly 
on January 4th. 

The Christmas. vac: 
. 23rd and pup 
on that day. 


ion will begin 
ils may yo home 


railway 
so that those in 
all the arey 
coud time. 


betore that date 
AN tives 
te ine 


For those chidren who are unable 
to go home, the usual arrangements 
will be made and we hope that allwho 
are interested in these children will 
assist us in giving them a good time 
We hope that every one of them will 
receive a present of some kind from 
those nearest and dearestto him. 


We strongly advise parents. not to 
send much, if anything, in the way of 
eatibles. “The pupils fare as well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more When children get 
food from home they are apt to over- 
eat and get ill, and as we have over 
three hundred children here, it is im- 
possible for us to watch everyone and 
guard them against eating too much. 

The best presents are useful 

, ing articles, or toys that will 
ise. Looks also, are always 
eptab riris, are 
most Use! the winter 
Mtim, ai tx will find 
lasting plea- 
novelty soon 
her gifts. 


reels and boxes sto: 
rive here 


ber 17th. 

Please send your parcels and hoxes as 
early as possible, before the Christnuas 
congestion begins ut the post and ex- 
press offices. Every year some pres- 
ents arrive too late for distribution on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 
appointment of the children 

There are always a tew children 
whose parents are deat, or are too 
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poor to send them any presents, or 
who neglect to do so. We hope 
those who are better able will enclose 
some gifts in their own children’s 
boxes for these less-favored pupils. 
Or any money sent direct to the Su- 
perintendent for this purpose will be 
expended as judiciously as possible for 
the benefit of these little ones. 
~ If you enclose gifts for other child- 
ren, kindly notify the Superintendent 
so that such gifts can be taken out of 
the box before Christmas morning. 
Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, care of the School forthe Deaf, 
Belleville, Oncario. All express cha 
ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refased 


H. B. FETTERLY, M A., 
Superintendent. 
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“The work as indicated in these 
plays is probably the finest yet accom- 
plished with the young who cann 
hear and who can only talk after a 
artificial course of instruction. Dram- 
matics teach one thing at least besides 
an interestin human nature—they train 
the eve of the deaf and they create a 
whole new world. Time was when 
the’ deaf were shut up in a narro 
sphere, but thanks to modern interest 
in childhood, the whole world is made 
to open for them."* 
Referring ta the entertainment given 
last year, the same paper, ina whole 
Page report, commented as follows; 
** Wednesday evening at the Qt 
rio School for the Deat there was pre- 
sented a Christinas entertainment with 
the deaf appearing in the roles of act 
and dancers, carrying through a pr: 


of the kind ever attempted at th 
hool and which will stand as. a 
model for schools the country over 
whether the children be deaf or are 
possessed the faculty “of hearing. 
It was a night of romanceto which the 
friends of the school came as specta- 
tors and left with amazement in their 
minds over the accomplishments of the 
children who are handicapped through 
inability to. hear. 

“Many who were guests at the en- 
tertainment last night, which is tobe re- 
peated this evening, came expecting 
an evening's enjoyment and were de- 
lighted at what they saw and heard, for 
there was a spectacle presented which 
pleased the eye of evervone and prob- 
ably of the observant deaf schoiars 
more than those who could hear, for 
the deaf nave developed powers of 
concentration and observation, which 
their training bas inculeated, far be- 
yond the powers of those who trust to 
their ears to aid their sight) The 
opening of the curtains revealed a 
world of achievement with human be- 
ings, who are being fitted for the bat- 
tle of jife that their drawback in hear- 
ing may not hold them from the high- 
est, achievement. What has been 
done with these young children is mar- 
vellous, it is greater than any scientific 
discovery or invention, for the patient 
teachers work with human souls, de- 
velop all their talents and prepare thei 
for a life of enjoyment as well as of 
usefulness.’ 


Aptitudes and Vocations of 
« ~ the Deaf 

Instructors and friends of the deaf 
are often asked the question, What 
-dothe deal do for a living?” and are 
surprised when they hear of the great 
number and Variety of the vocations and 
employments in which they afe suc- 
cessfully engaged. Some forty or fifty 
deaf men and women throughout the 
Dominion are employed in post offices, 
a majority in the Toronto General and 
are giving very. satisfactory. sery 
Canada Jeads the world in the 1 


so employed, proportionate to the 
population. Some fifteea years ago, 
and for-everal years, five young ladies, 
graduates of this School, were relay 
telegraph operators in the head 
G. N. W. offices in Toronto, and 
were regarded as among the most 
efficient there. The deaf do well in 
art work, and as engravers and iitho- 
graphers. A considerable number are 
printers and shoemakers, and ef course 
a good many are farmers and gardeners. 
In fact the deaf can and do compete 
successfully with hearing persons in 
nearly every kind of activity—it 
they are markedly superior—the only 
exceptions being in occupations and 
professions, where hearing is an 
essential qualification. 

Following is a by no means 
complete, of occupations followed by 


Artist, bookkeeper, bookbinder, far- 
mer, baker, broommaker, brushmaker, 
c.rpenter, compositor, cobbler, cigar- 
maker, cabinetmaker, cutter in quarry, 
chemist, electrician, file clerk, glazier, 
gardener, garageman, service station 
proprietor and operator, hatter, print- 
er, printing instructor, house keeper, 
jeweler, engraver, lithographer, la- 
borer, laundryman, leather worker, 
milliner, linotype operator, minisier, 
machinist. painter, post office em- 
ployee, poultry raiser, tailor, dress. 
maker, shipping clerk, sign-painter, 
shoemaker, teacher, trucker, truck- 
driver, upholsterer, customs clerk, and 
workers in car, furniture, rubber, 
cloth, clothing, shoe and_ practically 
every other kind of factory. 


The Duty of the Parents 
We sometimes hear of the deaf 
children of school age whose parents 
refuse tu send them to the School be 
cause they cannot endure the pain of 
separation. Every parent who loves 
his child can understand, and to some 
degree sympathize with this feeling. 
It is not an easy thing fora parent to 
place a child for nine months of the 
year in the hands of strangers, and to 
endure the sorrow. ant loneliness of 
separanon. Yet this is no adequate 
reason for keeping the child at home 
nd thus depriving hun of education 
There are two kinds of ..ffection, and 
two corresponding ine des of its 1 
festation. There 1s a weak, selfish 
love which clings to its odject, not so 
much tor the sake of that object, 
from a selfish disinchnation to fore 
the pleasure of its company, and thus 
give: up a source of personal gratifi- 
cation. But there ‘s another kind of 
uffection, a great unselfish love that is 
willing to endure the pangs of separ- 
ation, and to sacrifice all personal con- 
siderations for the sake of the highest 
welfare of its object. The person act- 
uated by the one regards chiefly his 
own desires, the other is concerned 
hietly for the best interest of the | 
loved one. The one is ignoble in it 
motive, and blighting in its effects 
‘The other is the highest manifestation 
of disinterested devotion and self sac- 
rifice, blessing him that gives and him 
that receives. We hope that no parent 
who reads these words will be influenc- | 
ed by any other motive than the ulti- 
mate good of his child. At the very , 
best, a deaf person is greatly hand: 
capped in his efforts to earn a livel 
hood, and if he.has no education, his 
condition and prospects are very sad 
and hopeless; and for this his parents 
must bear the responsibility. In a few 
years the boys and girls of to-day will 
become men and women, andthe op- 
portunity for getting an education will 
be gone forever’ At any time the 
parents may be cut off, and their child- 
ren, in all their ignorance and helpless- 
ness, left to the not always tender 
mercies of a none too kindly world. 
We can conceive of no other carthly 


to sent 


= 


deathbed of a parent more unhappy. 
and pierce his heart with a sharper 
pang, than the knowledge that his 
own short-sighted selfishness had in- 
flicted so cruel a wrong on his child 
whom he thought he loved so. much, 
but whose worst enemy he bad prove. 
ed himself to be. Deafness is not 
preventible and for this the parents ire 
not responsible. But ignorance’ is 
preventible, and if a child grows up 
in ignorance because its parents refuse 
to school, they must hear the 
responsiblity. 


Handicap of the Deaf Child 


While it.is possible for a deaf child 
to ucquife as good an education as a 
hearing child, yet his deafnessis.a seri 
ous handicap. It may be broadly true 
that “there is no royal road to learn- 
ing,’" yet for the hearing child, as 
compared with the deaf, there is a 
royal road. It is said, no doubt truly} 
that at least halt of what the averaye 
hearing person knows, he learned be- 
fore he was seven years of age without 
any conscibus effort. “This is certain- 
ly true as regards language. very 
hearing child, from its infancy, is ab- 
sorbing language, and the ideas and 
knowledge that come through lang 
uage, every waking hour. — Nearly ill 
of our language is gained by hearing 
others talk, and reproducing these 
forms of sprechin our own cunversa- 
tion. So, when ahearing child enters 
school, he, has already acquired a large 
amount of knowledge and the ability to 
use and understand the forms of lan- 
guage ingeneraluse. “The deaf child, 
onthe contrary, enters school with very 
Intle mental development, and in mow 
cases with absolutely no command of 
language. He must start where the 
hearing infant began, but without the 
latter's ability to hear He must now 
learn his first word, and day by das, 
and word by word, slowly and labour. 
iously build up his vocabulary and pow - 
ersof expression, Ittakes three or four 
years fora deaf chiid to acquire as 
much language as a hearing child has 
when he enters school; and even then 
he will not be able ta express himself 
nearly so freely and accurately, for it 
is impossible for him to obtain the 
multi-repetition that is essential to te 
acquisition of facility in the use of 
language. Hence the Jimportance of 
sending the deaf child’to school as so 
as he has reached the minimum 
Not otherwise will it have a fairchaice 
of making good progress and securing 
an education adequate to its needs 


When to Send Children to 
School 


So we urge upon all parents‘) 
wteat importance of sending their «'l- 
dren to school while young. It 5 
pitiable sight to go into a school rv 
and see large boys: and girls—ypn 02 
men and women almost—in the s.ine 
class with little tots of seven or civ it, 
learning lessons and engaged in work 
suitable for only very young childs a. 
These large pupils feel keenly the 
miliation of their position, and are pt 
to have harsh and resentful feeligs 
towards their parents for subje 
them to such an experience by 
sending them to. school at the 
ie. Moreover, the mind of achild 
f fifteen or sixteen years of age, wiv 
has hitherto had no meatal, training, 
has become more or less sluggish, his 
memory, ‘reason afd other faculties 
undeveloped, and he will never make 
satisfactory progress, or be able to take 
his place with other children of the 
same age, who, though perhaps pos- 
sessing less natural ability, began schoo! 
atthe proper time. It is better to send 
a child to school late in life than’ rot 
at all, but it is vastly more conducive 
to its welfare and happiness, to send 


mber consideration that could render the at six or seven years of age. 


Conditions of Admission 

Deaf children between the ages of 
5 and 20, whose parents are residents 
of Ontario, who are not mentally de- 
ficient and are free from contagious 
disease, are eligible for admission to 
The Ontario School for the Deaf. A 
nominal fee of $50 a year—less than 
it coststo keep the child ag home—is 
required of parents who are able to pay. 
In the case of those unable to pay this, 
a certificate stating this fact and signed 
the Mayor or Reeve of the municipa- 
lity in which the parents reside, will 
exempt them from this fee. 


What Others Say 

Knowing that,there are paieaty who 
are reluctant to send their children to 
this Schuol because they misunderstand 
its character and purpose, we give be- 
low some impressions received by vi 
ors at the School who were specially 
competent to judge of the work done 
here, and the efforts made to promote 
the comfort, enjoyment and general 
welfare of the pupils. 


Ho: G. _H. Ferguson, while 
Premier of Ontario, paid an_ official 
sit to the School in his capacity of 
Minister of Education. He was deep- 
ly impressed with what he saw, and 
in addressing the pupils and s 
said that he was deeply interested 
the educational work of the Prov 
and in pursuance of his duties as Mi 
ter of Education, he had visi 
many of the educational institutions, 
and he could say most sincerely that he 
had never been so deeply impressed 
with the work he had seen in any other 
school as he was with the work that 
was being carried on here along such 
splendidly constructive lines. He had 
heard a great deal of the School and 
the excellent work being done and he 
now knew from personal observation 
that every commendation he had he 
was weli merited. He had been ex- 
ceedingly interested in everything he 
had seen, and he had been particularly 
uratified to notice the warm personal 
tecling, the close contact and sympa- 
thetic cooperation that seemed to exist 
hetween the teachers and pupils, and 
that seems to be the very atmosphere 
of the School. ait, he was. sure, 
lies at the very root of their success 
Uhe boys and gi an get here the 
education and training that will go a 

ong Way in overcoming their handi- 
cap, and so be prepared to act well their 
wart in whatever sphere of life they 
may be placed. “he education they 
ret here comes pretty close to putting 
them on an equality with hearing 
people, and he knew of no work more 
mportaut than to give to those who 
re handicapped in this or any other 
“ay an Opportunity to overcome their 


iisability and be enabled to earn for | 


themselves a good livelihood. 


The Superintendent was to 
ongratulated on being so fortunat 
to secure such a splendid and efficient 
staff, who were doing so much to 
develop in the pupils the elements of a 
zvod character, a taste for the finer 
and higher things of life which are so 
necessary in producing the -highest 
type of good citizenship. 

That evening, in an address piven 
at the annual banquet of the Kelleville 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fergu- 
son expressed his’ ansazement at the 
seeming miracles performed at this 
School, of which he had only a faint 
idea before. He had never seen such 
splendid’ technique and organization 
He tendered his sincere commendation 
and congratulations to the Superintent- 
dent for the. efficiency shown in the 
School and the wonderful results 
achieved, saying that it was indeed an 
inestimable blessing to parents with 
atHicted children to have them come 
back not only with a good education 
but actually able to talk. 


Tux Cawantan 


After his return to Toronto, Mr. 
Ferguson, in 4 personal letter to the 
Superintendent, again expressed his 
estimate of thé work of the School as 
follows. : 

a ‘I should be glad if you would ac- 
cept for yourself, and convey to your 
staff, my. warmest commendation of 
the splendid work you are doing at the 
School. I was deeply impressed with 
the personal interest taken by the 
teachers in the welfare of the. indivi- 
dual pupil, and it was obvious that 
there was a strong bond of affection 
between pupils and teachers. , This is 
a condition that shou!d prevail in all 
schools. The personal equation is 
| the greatest factor in securing enthus- 
jiasm on the part of the pupils. Your 
staff and their methods ue brow 


this about in a’ very ed al 

‘ unique degree. No work that | have in- 
spected in many years has so deeply 
impressed me. 


What Trustees Say 


_ Three or four years ago the Urban 
Association attheir annual 
Convention, held that year in Belle- 
ville, visited this School, and before 
leaving, the President, Mr. J.G. Elliott 
of Kingston, said that he wished on 
behalf of members of the Association, 
to give expression to the real delight it 
was toeveryone of them to have had 
the privilege and the pleasure of visit- 
ing the School, and he could assure the 


to the full all. they 
He was sure that the hearts 
of everyone of them had been stirred 
to their depths at the glorious yet some- 
what pathetic sight of those deaf child- 
ren striving to overcome their disability 
and to obtain, as undoubtedly they are, 
as good an education as other children 
get. They had all heard often aud 
favorably of this School, and he him- 
sel( had been here before, and he could 
bear witness to the wonderful develop- 
ments that had taken place since his 
last visit. “That the pupils are well- 
cared for is shown by the brightness 
of their eyes, the iook of happiness 
and contentment on their faces and 
the general healthiness of their ap- 
pearance. He knew that the staff of 
teachers and ‘instructors is doing a 
splendid work, he really — believed 
they were doing God's service. Itsure- 
ly must be a source of great gratification 
tor each teacher to realize that he or 
she is having a share in this magnificent 
work of educating othe minds and 
developing the character of these” pu- 
pils, and everyone of the visitors was 
impressed with the excelleat character 
of the work being carried on, and he 
was quite sure that every one of the 
trustees and other visitors will rejoice 
to broadcast the knowledge of this 
School and of its merits throughout the 
| Province. 
H What Parents Say 
; From among many expressions of 
[opinion from those most cri ally 
{interested in’ the work of the School, 
the parents of pupils, we select the wo 
following, typical of all. Dr. ALR. 
McMillen, of Sarnia, M. P. P. for 
Lambton West, wrote: 

On behalf of the parents and friends 
of the pupils of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, kindly allowus a little 
space in your paper in order that we 
may express our appreciation of the 
courtesy, kindness aud entertainment 
extended to us during the Christmas 
holiday seasun,. We appreciate very 
much the opportunity of visiting the 
school and seeing tor ourselves our 
sons and our daughters. in. their 
comfortable and home-like residence 
and seeing them in their various classes 
and at their allotted work, 
Possibly the keenest inspection your 
chool receives throughout the year 
is the inpection of the parental eye 


on their visit to the school. In mak- 
ing this statement we know and realize 
that during the year your school is visit- 
ed by some of the| foremost statesmen 
of the Province; by school inspectors 
and the clergy; by teachers and officials 
from neighboring states and provinces 
who are especially interested in the ed- 
ucation of the deaf population of this 
part -of the globe, and who have in- 
variably spoken in the highest terms of 
your education work. We realize their 
view. point and know the keenness of 
their inspection and yet possibly no 
inspection is as keen in matters of de- 
tail as the inspection of your institution 
by the parents of these pupils 

On personal inspection and from 
conversation with others. Ithink that 
we are unanimous in our opinion and 
that I can safely say that we are 
going to our homes well pleased and 
satisfied with the health and physical 
well being of our children and know 
that they are well fed, well cared for, 
and that they are happy and that they 
live in comfort and that they are well 
trained and well instructed. 

Mr. Harrison, of Grimsby, father 
of one of our pupils, who spent a 
Christmas here, commented as fol- 
lows: 

Mr Harrison said that this was his 
first visit to the school and he was sur- 
prised and delighted with gll he saw. 
He had somewhat dreaded’coming, ex- 
pecting a rather dreary and uninterest- 
ing time but it was the best and most 
enjoyable Christmas he ever had. He 
had travelled in many countries in 
Europe and America and had_ visited 
many schools and institutions of yar- 
ious kinds and\not ‘one of them sur- 
passed and few, if any, equalled these 
new O.S.D. buildings in adaptablity 
to their purposes and the excellence of 
their appointments and especially in 
the nearly perfect sanitary character 
of the kitchen department and ‘of the 
living and school,rooms. ‘The deaf of 
the Province were indeed fortunate to 
be housed in such splendid buildings. 
and to have such excellent facilities 
provided for their education, 


Comments of Eminent Educa- 
tors 

‘There years ago the Social Service 
Clubs of Belleville spent an afternoon 
and evening at the School, and wit- 
nessed as many of the school activi 
as possible. Following are some of the 
sincerely eulogistic comments made 
at the closing banquet: 

E. N. Baker, B.oA., D. D., 
Principal Emeritus of Ainert College, | 
said that he did not hesitate to say that 
this had been one of the must enjoy- 
able and impressive and helpful exper- 
iences of his life, and it was not sur- 
prising that one man had remarked that 
he wondered who really had the greater 
advantage, themse! or these deaf 
children who were f wed to attend 
this School and recej¥e this all-round 
development. One thing is certain, 
and that is that these children are 
mightily ahead of,them in the use they 
are making of -he senses and capabili- 
ties chat they possess. He extended his 
most hearty compliments and congrat- 
ulations to the’ very capable and pro- 
-gressive Superintendent, and his most 
efficient staff, on the magnificent work 
they are doing for these boys and girls. 


He was sure that he expressed the 
sentiments. of all the visitors, as he as- 
suredly did his own, when he said that 
they’ had been delighted with: every- 
thing that they had seen and heard. 
‘They were delighted with the very | 
evident spirit of aftection and sympathy 
and mutual good-will existing between 
the pupils and teachers. “hey were 
delighted with the courteous demeanor 
and exemplary conduct of the children. 
‘They were delighted with the glow of 
health and happiness and contentment ; 


Pages 


apparent on hearly every countenance. 
They were delighted with the enthus- 


iasm, the alertness, the eager interest _ 


andthe ready responses of the pupils, 
and with their obvious intelligence, 
mental development and educational 
attainments. They were delighted 
with the fine coordination and esprit 
de corps so palpable among the 
members of the staff, and with their 
utter devotion to the pupils whose 
highest welfare they are doing so 
much to. promote. ; 

P..C. Mc Laurin, M.A. Principal 
the of Belleville Calefe Institute, 
said that they had had 4 wonderfule 
five hours that afternvon. The work 
results and as demondatetga the vari- 
ous classes, have impressed them very 
forcibly, in fact they approach the 
miraculous, 

‘The work of the O. 8. D. is real f 
education, lucation has been de- 
fined as ‘‘the training of the whole man 
for efficient service.’” 

This afternoon they had seen such 
training; training which develops the 
physical, the mental, the emotional, 
and the vocational, 

‘The equipment, building, and physi 
cal programme here assure splendid 
physical training. “I'he class-room de- 
monstrations, the careful teaching, the 
teady comprehension dn the part of 
the pupils, the steady progress and 
development from grade to grade have 
Jeft no question in their minds as to the 
expanding mentality of the pupils. 
The marked lave and sympathy be- 
tween teacher and pupils, the perfect 
harmuny and balance seen everywhere, 
clearly indicate well directed emotional 
training. [he hearty desire to res- 
pond and the correct action and an- 
swers of the pupils, proved the devel- 
oped will which changed desir into 


Mr. Owen Herity, Secretary of the 
Belleville Chamber. of Commerce, 
said that men often speak of modern 
miracles, by which they usuafy refer 
tothe telephone and the phonograph 
and the radio and such things, but to- 
day they had witnessed the true mod- 
eru miracle, and had witnessed real 
progress in the science of pedagogy in 
what they had seen at the Ontario 
School forthe Deaf. Not so very 
lung ago Such children as they had 
seen that day giving such marvellous 
Ntubitions in the various class-rooms 
nd in the- dining hall, were looked 
upon almost as outcasts, incapable of 
being educateds and now Ete saw 
them being lifted into intelligent, re- 
spected and selt-supporting citizenship. 
Allthose present hadbeen deeply in- 
terested in the marvellous things they 
had that day seen, and they would surer 
ly never forget that day's experience 
or lose’the impression they had receiy- 
ed. 


Comments of Inspectors and 


Teachers 
Every session for several years past 
various Public School ‘Teachers’ 


Associations have asked to be allowed 
to spend one day of their Annual 
Conventions at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf to see the work, and below 
are a few of the comments made dy 
members of the visiting Associations: 

From F. P. Smith, M. A., Public 
School Inspector of Prince Edward 
County: 3 i 

Ever since our Institute visited your 
school | have been tying to think of 
words which would express our appre- 
ciation of the way We were all used 
when wwe were guests of the School for 
the Deaf, oc 30 

The work which you are doing in 
my opinion cannot *pgiexcelled  any- 
where on this cont nen Zach child 
appeared to be. happy ahd contented. 
You are taking children,with a handi- 
cap which would discourage most of 
us, and are making of them citizens 
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not a burden on society, but self sus- | that in the gracious reception that you 


taining members of it. : 

We were all particularly impressed 
by the work of the teachers in the 
Oral Department. In fact [ would not 
have believed possible that such results 
could be obtained. There seemed to 
be such a close feeling between pupil 
and teacher that \not only were the 
-children given a new outlook upon life, 
but ‘were sent out with a sympathetic 
feeling for mankind. 

Not only were we struck with the 

intellectual side of the schoo}, but we 
were equally impressed with the voca- 
tional side We cannot speak too 
highly of he work in this Department. 
To all of us it was a revelation of 
what could be done. 
~ From the Principal of the Trenton 
Schools: 

Mr. Fairman, Principal of Trenton 
Schools, said they had that day seen 
of the grandest object lessons that they 
ever had the opportunity of observing. 
What a wonderful and blessed thing it 
was that children, handicapped as these, 
are receiving as good an education as 
hearing children, and being su trained 
that they will become good and useful 
citizens, well able to compete with 
hearing people. They have had dem- 
onstrated to them what teaching really 
is. Some teachers think that telling is 
teaching, but what they had seen at this 
School was real teaching, the real de- 
velopment of the powers of the mind. 


From J. H. Johnston, Principal of 
Bowmanville Public Schools: I had 
often heard and read about this Insti- 
tution but to visit and inspect the work 
done there was truly a great inspiration 
to me. 

It was wonderful how pupils were 
taught to lio read. They knew the 
actual movements of face, mouth and 
teeth for every sound and syllable of a 
word. Similar methods were used in 
teaching them to reproduce these 
sounds in spoken words. Many pupils 
gave short speeches and some recited 
familiar poems for us. 

A vety noticeable thing was the high 
standing attained in the Senior Classes 
especially in’ Literature and Arithme- 
tic. | venture to say that few normal 
pupils in our High Schools have a 


Greater appreciation of \the standard ; 


passages of English Literathre, and the 
problems in Arithmetic they worked 
were difficult. 

From R. A. Hutchinson, B. A. 
Inspector for South Ontario, in a per- 
sonal letter to the Superintendant: 

“LT imagine that, because you and 
your efficient staff are all real teachers, 
you would be interested to know just 
what features of your great school im- 
pressed us the most. Permit me, 
therefore, to saythat itseemed to us 


gave us and the kindly consideration 
shown us during our visit, was em- 
bodied the central idea under which 
your whole school functions, namely, 
kindness, consideration and sympathy. 
These qualities so essential ina school 
such as you have the honour to be 
puncipal of seemed to permeate the 
whole institution. “You, yourself, Mr. 
Fetterly, from whom perhaps the in- 
spiration comes, the teachers in their 
class rooms with their faces lit with the 
desire to make their children to under- 
stand, the play ground supervisors— 
every one seemed to be blessed’ with 
those qualities in no small degree. 
‘That is the biggest thing in yourschool, 


tas we saw it. 


““Withthose qualities as’ a back- 
gruun not difficult to understand 
the splendid progress that the boys and 
girls are making in their regular school 
work. Itis, of course, quite wonderful 
thatthose children are being taught to 
speak but the great thing is that they are 
learning to read and to. write and to 
compose very creditable compositions. 
Indeed the written work ‘that I ex- 
amined was quite equaland in some 
Cases,superior to that found in any of 
our public schools. The whole world 
of literature is being opened up for 
them and they understand. . 

From P.S. Boyd, Principai of Chest- 
erville School: In our visit chrough vari 
ous classrooms we again saw teachers) 
and classes in action and were mi 
fully convinced of the possibilities in 
training the deaf. From Kindergarten, 
to Senior Departments, where many 
subjects of High School courses are 
included, the same sympathetic attitude 
of the teachers, the same’ cager re- 
sponse by the children, and the various 
stages of progress were noted. Every 
room was a model of neatness and 
order, every teacher a model of pleas- 


ing personality, and every child a| 


demonstration of the possibilities of the 
most modern methods of specialized 
training. As we noted the artistically 
decorated blackboards, the beautiful 
pictures adorning the walls, the clean, 
polished floors, the p.ofusion of terns 
and flowering plants and the general 
homelike atmosphere of the surround- 
ings, we could not but feel fully satis- 
fied that, in such environment, a most 
wonderful blessing is bestowed on our 
deaf children of this province. Parents 
or guardians of deaf children need be 
under no uneasiness, nor have the least 
hesitation in sending their children to 
this school. Few, if any, educational 
institutions for normal children incoun- 
try, town, or city are in buildings, 
classrooms, equipment, beautiful sur- 
roundings, teaching staff, or guardian- 
ship, equal of those of the Ontario 
School for the deaf. 


‘The Staff of the O. S. D. 


school subjects ‘alone. Vocational 
instruction is imparted ‘to those 
desiring to take advantage of it, and 
the printing shop, the cabinet shop, 


and domestic science rooms are some 
of the advantages available ‘to those 
attending the ‘school. Thus is an 
opening found for every child, and 
| under expert vocational guidance each 
adapts himself ‘to achosen vocation, 
particularly ’ suited to his needs and 
aptitudes, s 2 


H. J. Clarke, B ~A., Public School 
Inspector for South Hastings,-on the. 
visit of the teachers of his inspectorate 
said that for twenty years’ he had 
acted as ‘inspector of the Schoul for 
the Deaf, and this had enabled him to 
witness its progress, and in that time 
he had seen it grow from an Institution 
to one of the best schools in the 
world—certainly there was none 
superivr on this continent. He had 
often told his teachers of the fine work 
being done ‘here’ and he was glad to 
bring them cto the school so that they 
could see for themselves, and he was 
sure they would’agree that he had not 
exaggerated inthe least. Some hearing 
children are’ handicapped’ badly 
enough, but these are much more so. 
Despite this great handicap, they had 
that day seen’ what had been accom- 
plished. This year's ‘senior class, 
though it did well, is not quite up'to 
Some of ‘those in the past. He re- 
membered one in particular a few years. 
ago that was equal to a first year class 
in the High School, and in some re- 
spects could surpass it. This splendid 
result could be accomplished only by 
hard, faithful work by skilful’ teachers 
using the very best methods, He looked 
upon the teachers ot this Schoul as 
also his teachers, us he had deen 
inspector of the Schuoul tor ‘some 
twenty years, and he did not think that 
the staff here can can be surpassed by 
that of any school in America. 


Impressions of a Visit? to the 

Ontario School for the Deaf 

On a bright a crisp morning early in 
November, about se: y-five oreighty 
women who were attending a Conven- 
tion in Belleville drove out to visit the 
Ontario School for the Ieaf. Some 
of the company had not known there 
was such a school, and few had ever 
Seen it in operation, but all came away 
delighted at the possibilities which have 
been made available to these handicap- 
j ped children and young, people, and 
thrilled at what many of them have 
1 been able to accomplish. 


|. The attractive setting of the beauti- 
ful buildings, the large sunshiny, airy 
rooms with their fine equipment, the 


Nor is the training confined to| cheerfulness of’ the pupils, the pa- 


and shoe shop, Not forgetting sewing | | 


tience and kindliness of the teachers, 
and'the quiet, parental “supervision of 
the Principal all contribute tothe homey 
atmosphere one feels on’entering. 

As we gathered in.the Assembly 
Hall where the different grades passi-d 
in review before us, it was a) pleasu:e 
to note the naturalness of the pupiis, 
‘No awkwardness of ultra-shy ness 
marked them as being different from 
other children. Perhaps the mist 
noticeable feature.in their training was 
the absence of any sign language. \\1 
were taught by lip. reading: and took 
the instruction given in this way quite 
Teadily. [twas amazing to note how 
‘quite small pupils could illustrate ona 
black:board impressions received from 
the telling of a story by the teacher just 
as she would toa child who could hear 
normally. 


Tt was'a delight to note the poise 
and Confidence developed in the pupiis 
of all ages by theclub swinging, drill 
and folk dances to the accompaniment 
of thel<piano, and the accuracy with 
which they caught the rhythm of the 
music through vibrations asthey stood 
around the piano with the tips of their 
fingers resting on it. 

But how it.did thrill one.and all to 
hear those little tots sing “Jesus loves 
me’? and the other ones "‘O Canada!" 
Itis indeed a marvel that children who 
cannot’hear any sounds can be trained 
to use their Own voices and. speak with 
expression in. well modulated tones. 

The health of the children bespeaks 
the good wholesome food and the 
regular perioas of rest and exercise 
which they enjoy. 

The handicap of these pupils seems 
to be more taan balanced by their «)- 
timistic, courageous spirit. Discourage- 
ment, depression or discontent is alto- 
gether foreign totheir natures. When 
they graduate from this échoul, they 
go out equipped to meet on an equal 
basis educationally and socially those 
who had a more advantageous start in 
life. We cannot but admire their lo!- 
tiness of spirit and came away stimu- 
lated to make better use of-our greater 
advantages. 


Mrs. F. Inrig, Secretary 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board. 


«& 
The Value of Education to « 
Person 

A few years ago a very bright boy 
of about ten years of age was brouvht 
into school ‘by his parents. He took 
hold: quickly, learned rapidly and 
peared to like the school. 

His parents frequently called ‘or 
him, each time keeping him out lo 
er and longer and finally kept him | ut 
entirely. They could not bear \ 


separation. 


The truant officer failed. to do his 
duty and the boy was forgotten. 

A few, evenings ago a large, \ell 
built man appeared in the hall. lis 
face showed at once that something 
was) wrong. He remembered tie 
Superintendent, shook hands and then 
stood grinning. He could tell jus 
name and where he lived, but that, 
was about all. | Evidently he has been 
kept away from deaf people. 

No effort to get anything out‘of him 
was rewarded, he simply. stood aad 
pointed. His English was lackinx. 
He was an object of great pity. 

His parents may be dead for he ap- 
peared to be alone. At any rate they 
loved him so much that they deprived 
him of an education and let him grow 
up to robust manhood in ignorance. 
Had he continued in school until grad- 
uation day he would doubtless have 
»been a shining light. Instead he isan 
object of darkness. 

Education is nowhere so effective 
as with a deaf child.—Ohio Chronicle. 
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Our Recreational Activities 


The Boys’ Skating Rink and Residenc= 


A Happy Group at Dinner in the Woods The Dutel. Darce 
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The Little Tots Love the Giant Stride 
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‘The Heat of Christmas 


q HERE'S no use talking; she’s 
the hatefulest thing in school. 
“'I should ‘hope so!’? and 
Carrie took another wafer daintily from 
the box. “Ie would speak’pretty bad- 
ly for the rest of us if she Weren’t.’’ 
“I move we frame a set of school 
commandments to hang over her bed. 
First commandment: | ‘‘Thou shalt 
not be putchiky!’’ 
+ “I'd have it: ‘Thou shalt not have 
agrouch!?" It’s aloteasier to get on 
with a girl that flies all to pieces—like 
Rose—and then has done with it; than 
one that goes about with a tempest 
raging inside of her and doesn’t say a 
word.”” ‘ 
“Simply looks unurterable things. 
Tagree with Mabel. How good these 
wafers are, Ethel! Your mother cer- 
- ninly does know what taste good 
to school-girls. Just wait till | have a 
girl to send to boarding school. Won't 
I fix her up, though’ *? 
“But can’t help feeling sorry for 


vs sher,’* said Ethel. 


“Who—my girl?’ t 
F The als eens. “O, ne; she'll 
a have ;aygood? time, Vem sive Law: 

thinking of Aileei. All of us are going 

away for the holidays, except Rose. | 

You feel sorry for Rose, but you know 

it will be good for her. She won't 

study, unless she’s made to. And the! 
sacations. with Miss Hardman are all | 
that save her. Besides, Miss Hardman 
hikes Rose. She'll be good to the little 
thing and see that she makes up heel 
back work.’" 


“Miss Hardman doesn't like! 


ck work. She learns too easily. 
here's no need of her going ahead 
‘the class. Probably she'll read.’ 
“For two whole weeks? The} 
rary isn’t big encugh to keep her ; 
ing. Did you ever see how she skims | 
+ book?—and_ then knows more than 
y of us about it | 
“Why doesn’t she go home?” 
he dainty wafer was almost at} 
mma’s mouth; but she really had 
me gossips, so the wafer waited. 
She can't afford it, Costs more than 


‘.e board would here. [ went up to |; 


eak wilh Miss Hardman, and heard 

sta word. When Aileen turned and 

wme she looked as if she could 
urder me —on the spot!"’ 

“If she doesn’t wish it known, you 

vouldn’t tell,"* said Ethel. m try 

«to think out what can be done for 
set Christmas; but you don’t help me 

not one bit!” 

Quiet fell on the little circle. This 
coe night in’ the week they were per- 
butted to make dormitory calls, and 
«ven to feast on wafers or other simple 
vcheacies, if some friend or their own 
Purses would provide. “This preity 
sroup had played circus on the bed- 
posts_and curled themselves in their 
nighties to knead numberless “‘loaves 
ofbread’?; they had woven ‘‘yards of 
carpet’’ and done various other feats 
tha: were more amusing and animat- 
ing than novel; and now, wearied 
with the sport, all but one of them 
had crept under the bedclothes to. dis- 
cuss holiday matters. Some one 
caught sight of Aileen passing the 


AHirry 


to One and All 


“What means this glory 


The Magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear andjsweet, 


“To-day the Prince of 


“What means that star,” 


Sang, ‘Peace on earth, 


door; hence the turn in their conver- 
sation £ 
“Do you suppose she would go 
home with me?”’ asked Ethel 
“With you? chorused the others. 


Aileen, though. And she hasn't any; "*No, she'd think you were doing it Seems to me that is what Christmas is 


for charity. She wouldn't speak to 
you for a month.”” 

“That's what I'm afraid of."" 

Mabel looked up. Ethel’s home wa 
a delightful place to visit. “Why— 
why, I'm going home with you; or— 
or are you an Indian invicer? 

“No, no; of course you are going. 
Mamma says | musn’t come without 
you.”’ 

“Well, then—" 
“She'd spoil your good time, E- 
aid Carrie. ‘Don’t be fool- 


a 


But I believe the reason why she 
acts so strangely is because she doesn’t 
know how to be different. I—really, 
girls—I don’t believe she knows how 
to have a good time. Maybe she cever 
had one.”” 

“All her cwn fault, then. May I 
have another? I'm almost ashamed iy 
but they are so good! What makes you 
think su?"” 

‘“The reception. When Miss Hard- 
man asked us to pass the tea, and we 
were kaving such sport, I saw her turn 
away with her eyes full of rears, and 
her face drawn up—trying not to cry. 
She drew farther and farther away, and | 
finally went up to the dormitory. Miss | 
Hardman:had to make her come down ; 
to supper. And when she did come her | 
eyes Were all red.” { 

“Well, [ should think she would; 
have gone upstairs. Did you notice her | 
gown!” Two of the girls tittered. Ma- ; 
bel looked at Ethel’s grave face’ and ; 
made no comment. | 


.. {That brightness threugh 
* And angels, answering overhead, 


i “‘L haven't reached the climax—not 


Christus 


is | 


round our feet,” 


Peace is born!” 


the ‘shepherds said, 
rocky glen?” : 


, good will to men!” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“Well, I'm going to try. Mamma | 
says | may do whatever I wish te this} 
Christmas. She's so glad I am well a- | 
vain. And—and I'm glad, too. And |! 
want to make somebody happy if I can. 


for—-to. make some.one happy ¢ 
isn'tso now."’ “Better spend your 
strength on some of us. Who is going 
to be an old maid and eat that last 
wafer? Shall | have to risk it? 
We're just waiting to be happy, E- 
thel!"” 

Even Ethel smiled at that. ““But you 
are happy now,’” 


“Willit make you happier if I tell 
you, now, that mamma likes what I say 
about you, and wishes me to urge you 
to spend the Ester vacation with us?” 

“Thank your beautiful mamma for 
me. But you won't have to urge," 
dear.’” 

+ The next evening Ethel had a litle 
talk with Miss Hardman, who sent for | 
Aileen, and when she came, said 
pleasantly: ‘‘Ethel has a happy” sur- 
prise for you, Aileen. ! 

The girl looked up and the color | 
swept into her face. 

“"Ewant you to spend the holidays | 
with me, in my home. Mabel is go- 
ing, and I may have one more. It's} 
a long journey to your home. Won't} 
your people let you gowith me? Tell; 
them we'll take good care of you. 
‘There's only mamma, and we need} 
‘one more, so as to have four, when 
we go about.”” 

“O!"" gasped Aileen. 
stiftened. ‘“Thank—thank you! But 
I'm sure it wouldn't be best.” | 

“O, don’t settle it so quickly. 
Think of it. Dream of it to-night. © 
For—I really want you to go.’* i 


Then she} 


Aileen looked at her keenly. Her 
face became hard. ‘‘I—don’t—be- 
lieve—it!”” ~ 

Tewas Ethel's turn to fush Her 
lip trembled and her eyes filledg Miss 
Hardman waited, ‘ 
cag i'm telling the truth!’’ said Ethel. 

“Why shouldn't 1?”” Why should I 
ask mamma, if I didn’t wish you 
there?”” 

{You—you don’t like m 

‘You won't let me. I want to. 
All the girls do. It would be a lot 
pleasanter. I—thought if you'd try— 
try this, maybe you'd get to know us 
better, and would like us—a little. 
Since J was so’ill | don’t want to see 
anyone unhappy. Before that | didn’t 
care It makes me sorry toleave you 
out of thegood times. We're going 
to have a beautiful Christmas. But I 
shall nat enjoy it if—I leave you here."’ 

Aileen looked into Ethel’s eye and 
read the truth. 
Hardman and saw the same in her 
gentle face. “Then the unhappy child 
threw herselt upon the floor at the feet 
of the teacher, buried her face in Miss 
Hardman’s gown, and sgbbed as if her 
heart were breaking. “‘If—if she 
wants me, then I—I want to go. But 
i don’t know how to—do—do things 

“I knew it was that, id Ethel, 
kneeling beside her little schoolmate, 
and_ putting her arms about her neck. 
“‘L knew it was that. Why, see how 
Thugyou! See how I kiss you! See 
how [like youj Can't you like me? 
Won't you kiss me? It’s the easiest 
thing in the world to like people. 
Christmas is a loving time. . Begin’by 


1 


loving me—just a little! 


The weeping girl threw her arms. 
about the neck of her cumpanion so 


Passionately as almost«to’ hurt sher. 
She ki her ne her eyes, her 
hair. *'O, nobody"h’s loved me since 


I was a little tor. “They -don't like to 
have me around, 2t Uncle Norman's. 
And they send me off by inyself, all 
the time. { had to be brough there, 
after—after everything, happened. 


*And—most all the time—I wish | were 


notalive! —It—it got so I couldn’ tiove 
anyone. I—I didn't know how."” 
“You will learn it again,” said Miss 
Hardman. “It's a sweet lesson.» | 
haven't done my share in. teaching 
you. But I thought you didn’t care 
for it: Ethel was wiser than her 
teacher. Forgive me! and let me 
know you do so, by hissing me.”’ 
Aileen looked wonderingly into Miss 
Hardman’s face, saw the eyes growing 
tender, then she took her hands gently 
and kissed them, one after the other. 
“Peace on earth,”’® quoted the 
teacher, ‘‘and good will!” Ethel, Ai- 


leen may sleepin your bed to-night; if” 


you will promise me that-you will not 
lic awake to talk "” 

Aileen became quiet. The two went 
away, hand in hand. The life of the 
unhappy one had been like a stream 


| that has been dammed across, so that 


its waters have been held back and 
crowded upon each other. If the stones 
and mud are taken away there comesa 
great outpouring of all that hasbeen 
held back; bur, after that, the stream 
flows gently and sweetiy along. So it 
(Continued on Page 8 Col. 4) 


She turned ot Miss’, 


een 
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CANADIAN 


Little Willie’s Christmas 
AMMA, will Santa 


‘Claus not come to our 
home? 

“My child, who can 
say? He does not al- 
Ways remember. the 
poor, and We are very pdor.”” 

“But inamma, teacher told us that 
he loved good boys and’ | have no 
been very naughty, have 1?’” 

“No, dear, you are all mamma_ has, 
and it would break her heart if you 
wereenaughty. God will not forget 
us, lam sure."’ : 

“Irisdreadiul to be poor in winter, 
isn'¢ it? and to be hungry and cold, at 
Christmas time. But in summer it 
not so bad. ‘The birds sing for you, 
and the leaves whisper their pretty 
secrets; but now the birds and the leav- 
esare gone, and weare left behind. 
Mamma, 1 with God would take us 
home. 

“Hush, my boy, and run to bed. 
You wilt be warmer there.”’ Very 
tenderly she tucked him in while 
teardrop glistened in her eye. The 
boy saw this signal” of distress ana 
slatted up. 

“You are not crying, mama? You 
must not, forif you do then I shall cry 
too. Teacher.tuid me that God way 
good to the poor and if they cried he 
would wipe away their teats, Sucon't 
cry mania tor God iy so far away just 
now He cannot reach us to Wipe our 
tears. When weyo to His home, then 
We can cry and He will comfort us, 
for teacher said so." 

‘The bright heau ot the boy fell back, 
his heavy eyelids Huttered, and he was. 
asleep. 

The woman satthinking. It was two 
hard tu be s0. miserable, so destitute, 
not even a crumb of bread or a tump 
otcoal. The cold wind came whisting 
through the dismal cracks 1m their attic 
home. ‘Truly God was far away! She 
kessed Wahiie’s cold litie face, and 
stood watching his warm breath cone 
geal on the coverlid, into tiny flakes of 
trost. Her lips were blue, she shivered 
violently, but uttered no sound. Then 
she went slowly to the cold stove, 
wherein there was no. cheertul blaze. 

“O God ! thou art indeed very far 
away, or thou would’ st jong ere. this 
have seit succor to thy stricken child 
ren. O Lord, Upray ‘Thee, send Som 


{ 


| 


| 


fort for my boy!"? she knett long attter | 


she had prayed. 

The snow teil tast and thickly, on 
Christmas Eve. Sleigh bells tinkled in 
every streetand many were the bright 
faces peering out from the warm robes 
of affluence as the gay Cutiers went by 

Inasplendid home, surrounded: by 
all that love and wealth Could give, sat 
asmallyiriinaver! large chair. But 


Fof man. ides 


she hag not the happy. expression that | 


she should have had at this time. She | or three wei 


was displeased and showed it very 
plainly. Spoiled as she had always 
been, she was bent on having her way 
Her mother regnonstrated. 

But tva, child, | cannot have you 
going to such aplace. [here are such 
dirty, poor people Yiving there. You 
might get some dreadful disease.”* 

‘The small maiden slipped trom the 
chair and stamped her foot with a great 
deal of passion torso small a mute. 
“Me don’ttare, me's got to see Vile 
Hesay Santa ‘aus never tometo hit’ s 
house and me will goand fetch him.” 

Eva's papa was more kindly disposed 
than her mama apd be promised that 
on Christmas he would take the tiny 
lady on her errand of mercy. She 
skipped about in high glee, while her 
mama frowned at the Crookedness of 
the system that put her daughter in a 
Sunday school class with the poor 
people's dirty children. 

Willie's mamma knelt by the cold 
stove until she sank down into that un- 
Consciousness that comes to a person 


who is very cold. “The boy, awaken- 


in from an evening visit, they were all 


ing in the. early morning, found her of them mothers immediately, as they 


there, and bis liale heart was bursting, 
for he thought sheshe wasdead. She 
was so cold. i 

When the light began to dawn the 
dreariness of the room was revealed and 
the boy looked about it in utter lone- 
iness and despair. Suddenly on the 
still frosty air, the music of sleigh bells 
came, and a few minutes later a little 
bundle of fur, followed by a tall man, 
entered the room, The boy, huddled 
against his mamma in the cold, sprang 
up, but Willie’s mamma lay very still. 
Eva. ran joyously to Willie and said 
gladiy, *“Pome, Villie, go home ith 
me. It’s told here, but warm there "” 

‘The unconscious mamma was lifted 
gently into the. sleigh and driven to 
Eva’s. splendid home. After vigornus 
rubbing and working aver her, she 
slowly opzned her eyes. Willie was, 
siting close by on the bed and said 
softly, “Gud was not far away. And 
He told Santa Claus to send this litle 
girl to us, Gad does love the poor, 
doesn’t he mamma?’ 


So Helpless, yet so Potent 


There never has been an event ot 
greater importance to this world than 
that beginaing wf things on the first 
Christmas day. Confucius, Buddha, 
Mohammed were wondertul men, and 
setafoot great religious movements, 
which continue to this present day, 
There was enough goodness and us 


Ffulnessim chem to make then spread 


and endure. But their appeal was to 
rere countries. “Uhey tred to meet 
the needs of men; notof man, Nations 
Were affected; not humanay “They 
jurnished palatives, reliets; nota radie 
calcure tor the Hlsof lite Atthe centre 
of sinand ils was some tor of sellish- 
ness, pride of family, prids of self, 
pede of national heroism or something 


jotthutsunt. Atthe centre of Christian. 


ity is Goa bern as a Babe, 
the outlay of love and tenderness, this 
opposing might, which demands the 
outpouring of force and bloud “There, 
as a mightiest sacntice of power and 
majesty, lay, in acow’s manager, God 
conjoined indissclubly to mat ins the 
shape of a Baby, which sas helpless 
a litte thing ay this earth contains. Vhe 
radical cure, for selfishness is love, sell 
sacrificing love. It was to meet all the 
needs, and cure all the ills ot all) hue 
manity that Christianity was born with 
the infant Jesus at Bethlehem, You 
cannot chim too much forthe wonder 
we celebrate at Christnas! fe wasthe 
rising hope, the bith of nquecing. 
love, the dawn ot the real brotherhood 
the new-bitth of the 
Fatherhood of our Creator God 
Some poor woman letta litle two 
ks’ old girl bany just inside 
the threshold of our house, a few 
nights ago. She was warmly wrapped 
and fairly well dressed. “Two foure 
ounce feeditiy bottles full of warm milk 
were wrapped up with her, as was. a 
laboriously: hand: printed note, begging 
us to find hera home! My best. ot 
wives cuddled; and cooed, and moan- 
ed a bit—over the fitde innocent. But 
T thought, even her tender motherli« 
ness could not prevent her from. re- 
Hecting bitterly upon the mother, who 
could: sacrifice heg frail litte one in 
such manner. "Dear lite unwanted 
one! she kept saying. To knew her 
warm heart was groping among her 
own experiences, trying to find excuse 
or reason tor the betrayal of her sex 
and status by the deserting mother, 
Had she kissed her litte one as she 
aid her down at our door? | Had she 
cried a bit-as she bent over her forthe 
last ume? T remember cur anguish. a 
We grieved together once over one 
who was taken from us at near the 
same age. When our daughters came 


mandipg 


clustered around our little visitor, an- 
xious to do something for the ‘‘dear 
wee thing!’” And I could not but think 
of the infinite wisdom which placed 
"a tiny baby, that the world wanted 
not—though it needed Him so badly— 
at the centre of the Faith which was 
designed to winthe World of Women 
and men to itself. Addo the natural at- 
tractiveness of a tiny Baby, the ever- 
lasting Majesty of the King of Kings, 
and we begin to understand why 
people of ail ages, nations and lan- 
guages delight to gather around (and 
be softened a bit) by the manger cradle 
in the little town of Bethlehem, -The 
Observer, in the Family Herald. 


Santa Claus on the Ferry Boat 


This story speaks of the common 
ground of peace and good will among 
men at’ Christmas-tide, although the. 
daly paths of the lonely lady, the dain- 
ty girl and the messenger boy lie far 
from each other, Itis given as relat- 
ed by an eye-witness of the gracetul 
deed, 


It was the night before Christmas. 
1 had ote to Oakland in the after- 
noon with some bundles. for my 
nephew, and was returning to San 
Francisco on the 7 30 boat. Going 
ver, the steamer had been crowded 
with Lured shoppers, their arms full of 
ba and bundles of alls od 
des: riptions, the yleanings of the city 
sh but on the return trip the 
was different altogether 
utiful women, successful 
business men, merry girls and gay col- 
levians, all going to spend the evening 
Inthe great city whose illuminated hills 
rose ard along. the horizon, and 
whose hights rivalled the uvinkling 
stars, 


The passengers were 
and inhigh spints The 
Christmas was evens her 
ma Christmas, tall at towe 
ty. Allover the treat bi 
of laughter and merrime 


I well dressed 
tmosphere of 

—a Califor. 
and plen- 
were sounds 


took a seat we! 
fo watch the throng aboutme. “To the 
left a chattering Hock ot virly came to 
rest like se many bids. Their fresh 
faces, their dainty clothes and their 
Iuughtng voices made a pretty pictur 
Opposite them sat a richly dresse 
woman with gray hair; she was alon 
d there Wasa hungry look in her eyes 
as she watched the gay group, which 
made me remember that the richest are 
sometimes the loneliest. at Christmas 
ume. 

Along the deck to join the others 
came another girl, who attracted my 
attention atonce She was tall and 


and began 


shht, with a poiseto her figure that 
told of perf 


cthealth. Her eves were 
arless; her hair was brown. 
with a glint of gold, and curled sofdy 
around her face, which was all alight 
with merriment. Her dress, rich but 
in perfect taste, stamped her as the 
daughter of a refined and cultivated 
home. In her hand she carried a great 
bunch of brilliant manzanita berries. 
Just as the boat was starting, a small 
boy entered the cabin and took a seat 
opposite mine. He wasevidently an 
errand boy, and carried a covered bas- 
ket, which he placed at his feet. His 
suit was worn and old and too. small 
for hin, his shoes were parting com- 


pany, and at his wrists showed the. 


sleeves of a ragged shirt. 

‘The child, for he was litle more,wa 
tired out; the cabin was warm, the 
boat rocked softly, and presently his 
head fell back against the seat and he 
s asleep. 

There was a sudden silence in the 
Liughing group of girls;some one said, 
“Poor litle chap!” in a low voice, and 


j then the girl with the manzanita berries 
crossed the deck and sat down softly ut 
his side. She had an open box of bon. 
bons in her hand, and she began deft'y 
slipping caramels and creams in their 
Papers covers into. the boy's ragged 
pocket. 


“The lad roused once at the sound «if 
the steamer’s whistle signalling, ard 
looked sleepily around him; but the 
girl swiftly hid the box beneath her 
berries and yazed calmly out ‘at the 
lights on the water, and he never. co 
nected the smiles on the faces around 
with himself, nor dreamed that the 
elegant creature beside him was even 
conscious of his existence. 


When he fell asleep again the yirl 
quietly finished, then: hent and gently 
lifted the cover of the basket at his 
i feet. Itavas empty, and after a) mo. 
| ment’s thought she laid the red bunci- 
jes of manzanita in it. ‘Then she retur:i- 
fed to her companions. [ heard hit, 
i say. “Girls, you don’t need that s-- 
| cond box,’” and she went back with on 

unopened case of French candy. By 
this time allthe passengers in that e:d 
of the bout were interesed, and when 
the girl rose to her feet, after plac ing 
‘the nox with the berries, amancame 
‘softly forward with a package in his 
hands, 


“It's skates,’” he said, as he gave ir, 
to her!" T'll tell my boy about it, and 
he won't mind Wajting."* 


Then a motherly-looking woman at 
the end of my seat passed a book, ard 
from somewhere behind me came a 
wonderful Chinese top. One of the 
college students took a knife from his 
pocket, another a whistle, and present- 
ed thea: with low bows to the girl 

The girl passed again behind the 
sleeping boy, and placed the bundies 
ane by one inthe bas As she sot'y 
closed the fd, the lonely lady beckon: ¢ 
to her with a sudden eager light inher 
eyes. 


“T have no toystogive,"’ she sad, 
in a low tone, “nothing but th 
There was a sound of money, and a 
shining gold piece made its way totic 
girl's outstretched hand.“ Frou, 
Santa Claus,"* she said, sottly, and rie 
uirl wrapped it caretully in) at 
Of paper and tucked it in the messe i 
ger’s inner pocket. by 


‘The boy woke again atthe steame 's 
warning signal as she entered "her s! , 
and felt mechanically for his recei t- 
book. He drew out his hand sudde: ly 
stacing in amazement at the bonbo: s 


His surprised face was the targe 
many ¢ but without noticing thom 
he searched one pocket after anoth: :, 
his bewilderment deepening at eves 
moment. “Then, as the boat str k 
inst the swinging piles and wos 
made fast, he crammed the cat 'y 
hastily back and took up his basket 
j and as hastily sat down again to inv: s- 
tigate the reason of its unexpect 

weight. ‘T'henthe surging crowd ! 
him from my view. 


j Later, as I came through the nave 
and down the stair of the depot, i 
boy passed me, whistling gayly throu:h 
his teeth, the basket on hig arm, 4 
broad grin upon his face. And farther 
on outside the colonnade, | saw vic 
clonely. Jady and the: girl stand: 
together. | could not hear what they 
said, but 1 saw the woman bend f.1- 
ward and take the slender figure in her 
arms. 


| ‘Then the girl, with a quick, ligt 
step, went in the direction of a whitl- 
ing turn-table and the elder lady turned 
to get in a carriage which drew up be- 
side me. “The sadness and the lonely 
look were all gone from her face, aid 
in their stead there shone a tender 
light in her eyes and a soft smile on 
her lps. 


To Edward T. Payne, a graduate 
of the Belleville class of 1919, falls the 
distinction of being, as far as isknown, 
the first deaf aviator with pilot's license. 
At school, Ed wasacrack track runner 
and for a few years he was content 
with this means of locomotion and 
speed. Next it was via the automo- 
bile, of which he nas owned several. 
Buc with the trend of the times, his 
interest became focused in flying. In 
spite of his enthusiasm, he approached 
the instructor with some misgiving. 
“Could a deaf man be taught to fly 
plane?’’ Capt. Sparks pondered. 
he recalled his war experiences, and 
Night dawned. He had — taught 
Frenchmen who could not understand 
the English language, so why could he 
not just as easily teach a deaf man? 
And so it was, that Ed became a 
dent at the Walker Airport last Jul 
and eventually turned outto be the best 
pupil that Capt Sparks ever had He 
made his first solo Aight in August, and 
received his private pilot's license from 
Ottawa, Oct. 21, 1931. ‘This distinc- 
tion, together with his work on the 
staff of the Border Cities Star, has. 
thrown him in coutact with prominent 
business men of Windsor, who, asa 
result, are taking a more active interest 
inthe deaf in general. Mr. Payne ts in- 
terested in all other sports also, includ 
ing golt and deerhunting, which he 
makesanannual event. Persoaally, he is 
oneof Detrvit's- popular young bache- 
lors,a Frat of No. 2 Division, and 
member of various social clubs te 
which he has generously given of his 
dramatic talent. He makes his home 
with his parents. at 49) Alsace 
Walkerville. 


Kitchener News 

Mr. and Mrs. James Orr, of Mil- 
verton, were here recently, and visited 
he latter's parents at Bloom 
Mr. Orr has-been laid off work 
October last, owing to the slack times 
He expects resume his work the 
first week in December. 

Mrs. Ida Chetry Robertson, « 
Preston, underwent serious operation 
atthe K. and\W: Hospital. “She is 
still critically ill, but we hope she will 
speedily regain her health. 

Messrs Wedge, A_ Nahrgang 
Drobina, Mrs. Krause, of Kitchener, 
motored to Belleville on Nov, Ist to 
visit their children at the School for 
the Deaf. They were well pleased 
with their visit. and had a fine time. 
They returned home the same night 
They were pleased to see the children 
looking well and happy. 


Mr. Harry Grooms,_ of ‘Toronto, 
were here to conduct our services for 
the deaf, and gave us a good address 
about The Kingdom of God. 


Toronto News 
___St Francis de Sales Society 
_ The thirteenth anniversary of our S, 
F. D.S. was held at the usual SS 
meeting at Loretto Abbey College, 
Brunswick Ave., on Sunday, Nov. 15. 
A sermon was given in the sign 
language by Rev. F. J McGoey. Pres, 
J. Kelly gave an address about the 
society which was organized on Nov. 
18, 1918, by Mr, John Crough and the 
late E. Cuddy, with co-operation «.the 
of our beloved and devoted 
Mother Columbiere. The members 
greatly appreciate the work done by our 
organizers. Rey. B, Ellard addressed 
us on ‘*Religion™ in the sign language. 
Supper was served and Rev. M. 
Columbiere remained with us for the 
evening. Sermonsand instructions are | 
wive inthe sign-language by Rev. Fa- | 
ther J. Mc Goe everyy Sunday after- 
noon at 3.00 P.M. 
A successful social, under the aus- 
pices of the SF. DS. was held at St. 
Peter's Hall on Saturday Eve, Nov 21. | 
Valuable prizes were yiven to the 
winners Mr. L. Maiola as chairman 
arranged a splendid programme which | 
$ enjoyed by all, | 
—P. Duclos, Secy | 


Hamilton Happenings 

We take this opportunity to wish 
you alla very Merry Christmas anda 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

An article in the papers recently 
stated, that the Ontario Government 
hays decided to grant the erection of 
new buildings on the grounds of the 
O.5 D. One of these is to be used 
for Industrial “Training. We all real- 
sae this is due to the efforts of Mr. 
Fetterly the new superintendant, and 
that he has the future welfare and 
interests of the Deaf at heart and we 
feel sure that a few years of such 
training will be of much) benefit to 
the pupils 

A. very pleasaat evening was spent 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


A. Ro Quick. A number of their 
friends. dropped in and completely 
surprised them, “They were then 
showered with confetti and good 


wishes, the occasion being the nine- 
teenth anniversary of their wedding: 

A very pretty. clock was presented 
tothem with best wishes for their 
happiness for many years to come. 
Games and. refreshments helped to 
pass avery: pleasant evening: 

Mr. Frank - E. Harris was the 
atthe O. M. service here on 
Nov, 29th, He chose a very interesting 
teat, Be of Good Cheer,"” St. Matt, 
O:113. ‘There was a good attendance 
to see hime Me. Harris was the quest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow for tea that 
evening 

Mr. Robert Randall of Paris, was 
down visiting friends here and took in 
Mr Harris’ meeting 
\ Mr. and Mrs. H. F 
family and Mrs. 8. E. 
ina were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gleadow for tea Tuesday, “Dee. Ist 
A very. pleasant and jolly bunch of 
little folks were the children of each 
family and we were so glad to see all 
our friends 


spe: 


Greoms and 
Werry of Sol- 


Toronto Tidings 


Mr. Frank E. Hatris spent the 
weekend in Quawa as guest, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerald Huband. On Sunday 
he held the church services. A large 
crowd was present. 

A surprise party way arranged on 
Nov. 27th in honor of Mrs. W. C. 


Te CaNapian 


misg our soct 
- my 


» kinds of groceries were sca 


Mackay on her natal day “at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Neil McGil- 
livray. Around 25 of her friends 
made the party a real success, by giv- 
ing her birthday gifts. Games were 
played and refreshments were served 
during the rest of the evening. 


A "'Magic’! night was held ar the 
lecture room of our church under the 
auspices ofthe N. F..$. D. Mr. John 
Giosdmaine, the ‘President: of the 
Magicans’ Union of Canada, gave us 
several different tricks which we all 
admitted that we could not get any idea 
how they were done. One of the most 
mysterious tricks was when he took a 


live fabbir out of a derby hat. Can 
you solve the mystery? The hall was 


packed to the doors with people, 
including about 25 hearing peuple. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Batho 
returned to Toronto after a few years’ 
stay in Vancouver, B.C. The former 
is unable to locate a steady position 
there. He drove his car all way through 
at least ten. states before reaching 
Ontario. “He claimed. that his trip 
was very pleasant except a few blow- 
outs, what a grand trip foran old chev- 
rolet “‘Model 1926,”" 


Weare sorry to learn about Mrs 
Ida Robertson of Preston, who had a 
serious operation at Kitchener hospffal. 
‘Trust that she will pull through before 
long. 


Mr. and Mrs, Frank E. Harris ar- 
ranged a birthday party at their resi- 
dence on Thursday evening, Nov 19 th 
in honor of Mrs, Chas. W. 
Golds. She was busy selving ‘with her 
spectacles on when several of her 
freinds ran into the kitchen and. gave 
her the biggest shock.in her lite. ‘They 
gave her presents, which will be used 
in her future nest. Educational games 
were played and then refreshments 
were served. 


‘The Woman's Association of our 
church gave the Deaf “Old? ‘Time 
games in the basement on Saturday 
night,the [sth of November. Croki- 
nole , checker§ dominves, etc. were 
played. Everybody who attended this 
admitted that they enjoyed 
playing and also discussing about their 
old times durin their school days. 


¢ Mr. Russell Marshall of London; 
was in town for a whole week, 
trying to locate a good position, but so 
far as Lknow, he returned home with- 
out any success, Hope that his next 
trip bere may give him better success. 


Mrs. RM. Vhomas of Oakville, 
is spending the winter at the home of 
Mes. Harry Mason. She could’ hardly 
| activities, “since her 
coming (0 Toronto. 

We extend our sympathy to Mr. 
Robert Robertson on thie death of his 
beloved father, who passed aay on 
Nov. 22nd. He had been iil with 
heart trouble for some time and finally 
died at age of 46years., His wife, 
predeceased him several years ago and 
he is survived by his three sons of 
which Robertis the eldest. “They felt 
copvinced now, as their “so call 
uitcle, who was a great pal to their 
father assured’ them that he will look 
after them. 


We are pleased to say that Mrs. 
R. Byrne had the plaster cast removed 
trom her hand recently. [emeans that 
her hand is on the road to complete 
recovery betore long. 


Owing to the lack of production at 


Massey Harris for over ayear, Mr. | 


been one of the 
aattime, so he and 


George “Elliot ha 
unemployed for 1 


his wife were the host and hostess in | 


a groceries shower at their hous 
i ttered 
table, so they wili have plenty of eats 


for a while; we all hope that Mr. 


Elliott will be able to work again before 
all the groceries are used up. 

The N. F.S. D. held a bowling 
tournament at WindsorAlleys on King 
St E. Quite a number of gentlemen 
and ladies were bowling for the prizes 
of turkeys and geese. The wrkeys 
were awardedto Mr. John Brown and 
Miss Carrie Buchan’ for scoring the 
highest points, and Mr. James Brown 
R. Tate and Miss Erna: Sole won 
geese as second in highest points. 


Mr. Geo. W. Reeves recently pas- 
sed his driving test foradriver’s license. 
He has a beautiful Ford De Luxe. 
From now and on he better watch the 


speedometer all the time, Eh! 
The N.F.S.D. had its annual 
election of 1932. Mr. Geo, W. 


Reeves and Mr. J. Rosnick were elect- 
ed President and Vice-President re- 
spectively after second or third ballots. 
Messrs Marcel. Warnier and Silas 
Baskerville were elécted by acclam- 
ation as Secretary and ‘Treasurer re. 
spectively and also Messis FE. 
Harris (Chairman), James R. Tate 
and J. H. Jaffray as trustees, _Mesérs 
O. McPeake and Wesley Ellis as 
director and Sergeant At Arms Tespec- 
tively. 


a 

Mr, William R. Watt was re-el- 
ected the Superintendent of our 
church for the third term, All other 


members of the Board of Trustees: 
were also re-elected, 


Miss Annie Mathison passed away 
on Nov, 30th after a week's. iflness 
with pneumonia. She was well known 
among the Deaf, being the daughter of 
thé late Mr. Robert Mathison, who 
was the Superintendent of Belleville 
School for 28 years. Miss Mathison 
used to teach the Deaf how to speak 
and lip-read for several years. She 
was well liked by the Deaf as. well as 
many hearing people, for she’ had a®® 
very kind and cheerful: disposition. 
e is survived by her sister, Bella’ of 
Toronto and her brother, Dr. R. 
Mathison of Kelowna, BC. The 
funeralon Dec, 2nd: was large 
tended and many of the Deaf 
their laste respects there. Our 
pathy goes *o. Miss Bella \ 
and Dr. Robert Mathison. 


Several young deaf have decided to 
enter the hockey league, which is calle 
ed “Playground League? (Lnternted 
ite). They have commenced prac 
tising at the Ravina Rink and they ex- 
pect thatthe league will open in the 
middie of December, if weather per- 
mits. Che names of the players are 
as fuliows: James R. Tate, Morris 
Glasner, Orvin® McPeake, “Clarence 
McPeake, Roy. Bowen, Walter 
Daniels, Jack Angus, Frank. Pierce, 
Malinsky, and 2) or 3. other. players 
not selected yet. —The Torontonian. 


“he deaf man isnota liability and 
r wishes to be. considered as such. 
is always ready to work and 
merely wants an opportunity to work 
to show his value. Employers have 
nothing to fear but everything to gain 
if they only knew the possibilities of 
concentrated, undivided and, faithful 
service rendered by the average deaf 
man. He, in many instance 
head ofa family. He is never’ known 
to depend on charity except at dire 
times. He must live and eat. His family 


[must be cared for. This is due him as 


as to the hearing. He. expects 
some consideration. His deafness does 
not ‘affect his quick-thinking, manual 
dexterity, and physical. strength. In 
the making of employment for the un- 
employed, it is felt that due and just _ 
consideration be given our deaf adults, 
who are, anxiously awaiting the opp- 
ortunity—Superintendent Stevenson in 
‘The California News. 
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At the Ontario School for the Deaf 


sno Me an the inter- 
00: for the Dent. 


The inechanical work ix all done by the pupil, 


The anbseription price i< one slallar yoni 


and. xubseiptions 


benefactor, the children’s best friend, 


the embodiment and expression of the | 
May he deal! 


true Christmas spirit. 
generously, as usual, with all good girls 


and boys, the names of 333 of whom 


he can find recorded in the register of 
the Ontario School for the Deal. 


To these, and to all of the other 
readers of The Canadian, we extend 
our heartiest greetings and sincerest 
good wishes. May every heart re-echo, 
and every life exemplify the birthday 
song of the Christ-Child, and give 
glory to God in the highest, strive to 
promote peace upon the earth, and be 


ruc: 


JORMUSAN 


Isticen HN 


Tuespay, Deceaper 15th, 1931 


Our Greetings 
“The "Canadian‘entends its. watm 


for the New Year 


To Hon. ( 
LL.B. whe 
tion, has jurisdiction over this Scho 
has shown a kindly interest in ¢ 
work, and inspired hope Of bet 
things to come; 


Vo A. WU. 


Henry 


re S. 


their ever kindly cooperation and w 
counsel and real solicitude for the w: 
fare of the School; 


ToH B. Feuerly, MAL, the 


perintendent, hoping that the N 


‘Gevieed pians for the advancement 
theO.S 1 Abo toallot the me 
bers of his family. 


To every member of the Staft of 
OS D., that whom, we have 
doubt whatsoever, there is not a_me 
estimable, capable and devoted staff 
any school on the continent; 


‘To all of the pupils ot the Obra 
School forthe Deaf. M 


go home have a joyous vacation,’a 


time. 
to give those who remain the b 
Possible substitute for a Chrismas 
home; 


of the families 
hearty cooperati 


Heack puil, whe 


Howe hope t 


Greater degree than in the past; 


vince. May their Christmas be a hap 
one, and the coming year be crown 
with goodness and prosperity, and t 
f richest blessings of Him who 
day we are now celebrating; 


‘Vo all of the schools for the deaf 


ficent and Christlike, and lasting 


coming year; 


their words be wise, may their m 
tives be unalloyed, may their ideals 
exalted, and may their pens drip w 
the milk of human kindness and bi 
therly love; 


Yuletide greetings and very best wishes 


B.A., 
as Minister of Educa- 


siquhoun, B. AL, | 
2D. and ROA Croskery” BL AL. | can we further say 
Deputy Ministers t Education, tor | immortal Tiny Tim so. sw. 


Cent, progressive and esicemed Su-! new buildings—a c 


Year will bring the fruition of his well- | and work has been started onan 


those that 


return in good health at the appointed oi character, though to a less de 
Vhe staff will do their utmost As some one has said: “"W 


To the parents and other members 


throughout the coming yearinan even 1 f¥e.a bit. 


To all the deaf throughout the Pro- 


Canada and United States and the lands ; 
afar off, and to their presiding officers atticle which appeared in the Iilinois 
and members of staff. Greatand bene- Advance some time age 


Vo the members of the newspaper 
fraternity everywhere, and. especially 
in the various schools for the deaf. 
May their thoughts be fruitful, may 


malaise?” coNTause, | BOMStS peace apenithe cantbsand 
; Es, toall men. And may each and. every 
ee korron | one of us, guided by the Star of Beth- 


lehem—the Light that never was on 


gold of loving devotion and worship, 
the frankincense of a sweet and con- 
sistent life, and the myrrh of faithful 
and fruitful service. 


The air is vibrant these days with 
kindly sentimerts and good wishes, 
and from scores of millions of lips come 
the refrain: “1 wish 
Christmas and a Happy 
But good wishes in themselves can 
vail nothing. There is but one way 
which happiness can be attained: 


est 


ul, | 
pur 
ter 


oF somehow, not only at Christ 
But all the long vear throug 

The joy that you give to other 
1s the joy that comes back to ¥ 


a 


And finally, to each and all what 
W better than dear, 
tly said: 


“God bless us every one.” 


ise 
cl | 


| ‘The Califorma Sctioal forthe Deaf 
ffi- | has just completed and occupied three 
for girls, a 
ew | cottage for boys anda service build 


ow 
of | primary building. In several “other 
m- states the school plant is being 

J extended, especially in the providing 
he increased facilities for vocational 
a 


of 
training. 

ho 

ore 


in 


Behavior, Goethe says, is a mirror 
in which everyone shows his imiaze. 
This isa great truth ina couple of nut 
shells, 4s Andy would say. We 
judged by our acts rather than by 
ind words, but these also are indic 


rio 


Hive 


ce 
at we do 
est speaks so foud that people can't hear 
at what we say."” 


Canada is a grand country! 


They do 


Ose 


have #¥ alter a trip to Canada folks ate apt 


And we nose why 

We c-lip the above rather cheek-y 
item from The Deaf Oklahoman. It 
appeared in the department of that pa- 
py per, in which we always like to brow-se 
ed known as itsMel-ing Pot, which pro- 
the bably explains the last claws. We don't 


se birth- quite understand the third scent-ence, 


but fully agree with the second. 


ins x 
The following is clipped from an 


A Superintendent of a schoo! for 


as 


eternity, is the work they are doing. ; he deaf usually flas certain: methods 
May the most splendid achievements | Which he wishes tw be used. His schoul 
of the past be exceeded during the | MAY be oral, or it may be manual. ar 


it may be something else. He usually 
has some policy, which he would Ike 
to have carried out, and in order that 
this result may be obtained, he must 
have the united cooperation of 
teachers. It may happen that one or 
no- more of his teachers do not helieve in 
be the methods he wishes to employ, and, 
ith | therefore are merely passive or even 
re- oppose him indirectly. The plain dury 

Of these is to get into line with energy 


sea or land—present to Him daily the | 


are | 
our} 


Folks and Things waxes eloquent. | 


To Santa Claus himself, the world's Vand enthusiasm, but failing that, to get 


out. The good of the school demands 
either one or the other.’’ 


Had Mr. Fetterly not emphasized 
the fact in his introductory remarks at 
the entertainment on Friday evening, 
many in the audience would scarcely 
have realized thatall of the actors wefe 
aeaf, most of them from birth. Mr. 
Fetterly said there was a definite pur- 


in taking the time and trouble to pre- 
pare such a play as this: He-felt that 
in the past the deaf had been too much, 
and needlessly, isolated from and soci- 
ally ignored by the hearing, being re- 
| garded by them as “‘a class apart”" and 
inferior in most respects. But he 
| kisew, as did all who are intimately 
associated with the deaf, that this is 
not the case. “The average deaf per- 
son is quite the equal to the average 
hearing one in natural ability and dis- 
position, and in his ideals and aspira- 
tions, is capable of acquiring an edu- 
cation even up to university gradua- 
tion, as many have, is able to earn a 
vood 
most are, valuable and respected mem- 
bers of the community. 
od reason why they should not 
| mingle more trecly with hearing per- 
| sons in various social, cultural and re- 
ligious activities, and one of the out- 
tanfing aims he had as Superinten- 
was to develop and exercise the 


c 
| sScial qualities of the deaf, and, as far 
! as possible, to remove the barriers that 
now preventor limit mutual social in- 


tercoutse and enjoyment. 


On the 7th inst H. J. Clarke, B. AL, | 


[began his semi-annual inspection of 
the O. S. D, continuing till the 15th 
Mr. Clarke, who isthe Public School 
ctor for Bellevile Cay and Thur- 


Jasper 


low Township, has beew Inspector of | 


2»? 


(this School for the list 22 years 


by 


{special annual appwinanent by the , 


| Minister of Education, so he is well 
y known by the deaf ail er Ontario. 
| whe have attended the School during 
‘chat time, and is high!y cteemed 
everyone ofthen Wile thorough 
and impai in his is, ections, Mr. 


| Clarke's kindly and synij thetic atti- 
tude towards the pupils. elicits. their 
sincere regatd and personal liking, and 
they are always glad t see him enter 


the class room. He has always. shown 
a genuine interest in the work of the 
choo and the welfare of the pupils, 
}and possesses the entire confidence of 
the members of the statt, every one of 
whom is indebted to him for helpful 
suggestions. He considers that the 
function ofan inspector is to assist and 
encourage and cooperate with the 
teachers, and if criticisms are neces- 
sary thef are always of a kindly and 
helpful character 


‘The November issue of The Ro- 


chester Advocate is a very fine special 
“Dedication Number,"” in’ comme- 
moration ot the erection and opening 


in October of Lyon Hall, the senior 
girls’ residence. This beautiful, strac- 
ture is the munificent gift of Mrs. 
Edmund Lyon, ané was erected in 
memory of lier deceased husband and 
of her aunt, Miss Harriet E. Hamil- 
ton, who joined the staif in 1876 and 
organized and supervised the oral 
teaching of that School. 

Mr. Lyon ‘spent seven years at the 
School as a volunteer'teacher, and was 
the author of the Lyon Phonetic 
Manual of Speech, in use all over the 
world. He became President of The 
American Association for the Promo- 
tion of ‘Teaching Speech to the Deaf,”” 
and for many years, and until bis death 
in 1920, he was President of the Board 
of Directors of the Rochester School. 


pose, apart from the monetary results, , 


livelihood and to become, ast 


He saw no} 


by 


He was one of America’s greatest 
benefactors of the deaf, and his name 
and splendid services are worthily com- 
memorated by the donation of. this 
building, » of which Superintenden 
Forrester is justly very proud. It forms 
the third unit in the complete recon. 
struction of the whole school plant 
It will be followed in due course, Mr. 
Forrester hopes, by new junior resi- 
dences, an academic building and » 
vocational building. 


The Late Miss Mathison 


The passing away of Miss Annic 
Mathison caused sincere ‘sorrow ani 
Tegret among all the deaf of Ontario, 
and many in other parts of Canadaani! 
United States, former graduates of th. 
| Ontario’Schoo! for the Deaf. | Miss 

Mathison was the eldest daughter of R 
Mathison, M. A., for twenty. sever 
years the honored . Superintendent ..« 
this Schuol. She was his valued an. 
efficient assistant and counsellor during 
the whole of his superintendency, and 
for many years was the teacher of 
articulation here. Her interest in the 
deaf did not cease after her father's 
resignation but was maintained to the 
last. She was a frequent. and always 
welome guest at the variuus social and 
religious functions of the deat, by every 
‘one of whom she was highly esteemed 
Her last appearance at this School was 
during the Convention held here in 
1923, when she represented her father, 
then confined to his bed) on what 
proved to bz his last illness, at the un 
veiling of his portrait presented to the 
chool by the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf, which now hangs in our 
Assembly Hall. Miss Mathison 
survived by a sister, Miss Belle, resid 
ing in Toronto and one brother, Dr 
Robert, of Kelowna, B C., to both 
of whom we extend our warmest 
sympathy, 


A Worthy Successor 


While Ontario has other excellen: 
universities, yet the group of affiliate! 
colleges thatconstitute the Universit 
ot Toronto is regarded as the apex o 
the educational system of the Province 
and the President of that University : 
recognized in this and other lands: 
one of the outstanding figures in edu 
cational circles. Some veryremine: 
men have occupied that exalted. pos 
tion, such as Sir Daniel Wilson an 
Sir Robert Falconer, who has bee 
President for some ten years or more 
but is retiring next May became « 
tailing health. Who his successor is t 
be tsa matter of general and almo 
personal interest of the people of Ont. 
rio, and the announcement that th 
Hon, and Rev. H. J. Cody, M.A 
D_D. has accepted the position 
received with acclaim and practi 
unanimous approbation. Dr. Coc 
is a man of eminent scholastic attait 
ments and broad culture, is a most a 
tractive personality, an orator of rar 
eloquence and persuasiveness, and 
throughly conversant with all sphert 
of human interests and activities, wit 
a sympathetic attitude towards 
classes and creeds, and has show 
statesmanlike qualities and gifts 
leadership to an emineat degree. H 
isone of the best known and high! 
esteemed men in the public lite o 
Ontario. In addition to his person. 
attributes, he has special qualification 
for the presidency in that for severs 
years he has been chairman of the 
Board of Governors, so is conversant 
with the economy, the conditions and 
the requirements and ideals of the 
University; and having for a time beet 
Minist®r of Education for Ontario, he 
isalso familiar with and decply interest- 
ed in all phases of the educational work 
of the Province. 


Ontario Asxociation ofthe Deaf) The 


old unsavory, unsightly brick 
buiiding behind the print-shop has been 
torn down and the debris all removed, 
being used to fill up the deep ditches 
along the roads. — Its absence is much 


OFFICES, 
Ho. Panos, H.B. Fertenty, M.A. Bru 


VILtE 
Hon, Presipexr Gro. F. Stewart, Belleville 


Paxsipent Hanky -E. Groous, Toro: - 

Vice--PRes. Perea MeDoca aus Lisa is ercrerable to its presence, and its re- 
Secraerany E. Mcln'xs, moval ided i 

TREASURER - is a decided improvement. 
DIRKCTORS - - AL 


Gieapow, Hamit. The transportation of some 170 


pupils and teachers to and from the 


and entertaiments was no small task, 
bur was satisfactoily accomplished by 
the voluntary use of their cars by the 
more plutocratic members of the staff. 
The rest of us walked, or sponged 
our way. § 


Scoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy. 


Most people don’ t like cold weadber. 


ber. The boards were putuparound the 
boys’ fine rink some time ago, and 
More recently around the new rink for 
the girls. Allthat is lacking is ice, for 
which the pupils ardently long, as mud 
is not a suitable material on which to 
skate and play hockey. 


-HOME NEWS 


Phyllis ‘Thompson's — grandfather 
and uncles, of Arden, came to see her 
last Saturday. 


‘The total registration of pupils at 
this time is 3. Several more are 
expected after New Year's. 


Miss Iowa Osborne, of Sutton 
West, in renewing her subscription, 
has very nice things to say of The 


Zelda Rosenberg spent the week- 
end of Dec. 11th with her friends, 
Mr. Safe and family in Belleville. 


reads and enjoys. For several years 
she has been the efficient Sutton West 
pee a ‘ correspondent for the Newmarket Ex- 
‘0 provide accommodation for our | press, and occasionally for The Tor- 
constantly increasing attendance, sever- | onto Star and other papers, 

al new beds have been placed in the | 

irls’ residence. | 


Of course the pupils are excited 
| about Christmas and counting the days 

till chat happy day arrives. ‘The calen- 

dars in the class-rooms, especially of 
| the juniors, are objects of daily and 
' oft-repeated scrutiny, and nearly every 
| child in school can give a prompt and 


Fred Wilson is quite-proud of his | seh Hs 
brother John, who has been elected | $fTect answer to the mental problem, 


member of the Boys’ Parliament for | 25 minus (the then date) leaves how 
the Richmond Hill district. es 


In the next session the School ex- 
pects to add additional sound equip- 
ment necessary to the training of resi- 
dual hearing. =~ 


‘The senior carpenter boys have been 
practical work around 
hey have made three 


A few days ago we had a short call 
from Mr. Thos, Hazleton, of Peter-.| doing a lot o| 
boro, who is soliciting subscriptions | the School 


tor that excellent periodical, The | ak bouk cases, set up twelve oak 
Canadian Horticulturist. | blackboard frames, built new steps 
and a storm door for the hospital, and 

Vhe weather has been so mild that | made and put up a pair of new barn 


the pupils have been able to use the | doors 
layground equipment every day. ‘The 
all girls nevertire of the swings and 


glider. 


They also have finished the 
important but unpopular job of gerting 
the storm sash on the hospital for the 
| winter. 


Earl Prince is feeling very sorrow. 
‘ul over the death of his little sister, 
whieh occurred a few days ago. He 
vas the sy mpathy of all, especially of 
his teachers, and class mates. 


Mr. Carson Stratton, teacher of 
Manual ‘Training, has been granted | © pupulur thata new ne 
vaverof absence to complete the spec: another fleck” of birdies’ have 
l course at Hamilton in technical | been procured. ‘The chirping an¢ 


vork which commences January 4th, | Chattering, however, is: done by the 
players, not by the birdies. 


As we have have no gymnasium it 

Is necessary to use the Assembly Hall 

{for indoor games during the wet and 
j wintry weather. “The Hoor has been 
marked off for a badminton court and 
an outfit provided. “The game has 
proved so pupulur thata new net and 


Miss Matthews, who will teach type- 
writing to the high school pupils, has 
seen appointed tothe staff. Because of | nia and other states south and west of 
the increased attendance this session | us, where the weather his been so 
the ‘teaching staff must be further in- | cold that a girl was froze. to death 

reased next term. | even in salubrious Los Angeles. “Their 

skates are getting rusty and the hockey 
sticks checked for want of use. Up 
to date the weather has been mild 
enough for Sepcember and the only 
ice in this vicinity is that produced in 
electric refrigerators. 


Our pupils are quite jealous of Calitor- 


Miss Doris Wenzel, who graduated 
three years ago, has secured a good , 
position in a beauty parlor in Smith’s | 
Falls, in which kind of work she took { 
‘ course of training in Saskatoon, | 
where she resided for a time. | 


Misses Lally and Parry are making 
good use of the work taken up at their 
Summer School course, and their 
pupils spend an hour a day at sewing, 
and have produced a considerable . 
amount. of very nice and useful fancy 
work articles. : ( Pevst 


Here isa pathetic litde incident. A 


boy, whose father is at present unem- | erent 
ployed and nearly destitute, wrote a dance at a school concert in Toronto. 


letter to his little sister here, asking | Harry Gallinger.is proud of his sis 
her to write a sad letter home, in the. ter, who will recite at the Christas 
hope that Santa Claus would be sure Entertainmentin her school at Aults- 
to visit their home. -ville. 


Kathleen Carrick is glad to know 
that her mother is out of the hospital. 
She is improving every day. 

Pearl Liddle’s brother is a book 
agent. He goes from house to house 
selling Dooks. 

Dalton Storring’s father sent two 
turkeys to the Winter Fair at Guelph. 

Roy Lethbridge’s sister expects to 


Belleville Collegiate for the practices’ 


but our pupils are not among the fum- | 


Canadian, every word in which she | 
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M. Hunter, 
Raymond and George Hunte: 
of our former pupils, died on 


Thurs- 


day last. ‘They formerly lived near} T 


Belleville 
County. 


and 


Mi. Wm. Truman, of Toronto, 
brother: of our shoeshop instructor, 
who visited our School a few weeks 
ago, has presented the School with two 
prize canaries, both beautiful singers, 
for which fine gift he has our grate- 
ful acknowledgement. 


Everyone at this School was regret- 
fully pleased to hear of the honor con- 
ferred upon Rev. C. A. Seager, D. D. 
of\ Kingston, who has been elected 
Bion of Huron, and we all extend 
our'congratulations. Hut we are sorry 
for-our own sakes that he is leaving 
his present bishopric, which includes 
Belleville. Bishop Seager has fre-! 
quently visited our School and has | 
always taken a warm personal interest 
in our pupils, and those that belong to 
| the Church of England will greatly miss | 
| his ministrations. 


A plentiful supply of milk produced | 
| under the Best sanitary conditions is a 
prime requisite for ail children, and, 
as many of the parents of our pupils 


"| know, and all will be pleased to Jgarn, 
the milk used at this School fomes 
from our own cows. “This consists 


of aherd of about twenty pure-bre 
Ayrshires, and every precaution 

taken to ensure the cleanliness of the 
animals and stables and the sanitary 
production and care of the milk. “This 
is of excellent quali}, the monthly 
official test showing an average of over 
four per cent of butter fat. 


is 


The different shops had a busy 
time preparing material for the enter- 
tainment. . “Vhe shoeshop turned out 
belts and 40 pairs of dancing slippers, 
‘The carpenter shop niade a garden 
wall for the castle setting, swords for 
the soldiers, axes for the woodcutters, 
false weights forthe strong man, and 
a box for the magician, ‘The manual 
training depaftment made bows, arrows 
and quivers for the king's archers, 
spears for guards, tripods for the 
uspsies etc, ‘The printer boys turned 
out the programmes, tickets, display 
cardsand dodgers. ‘The busiest place 

# of all was the sewing room, where the 


hundred and fifty beautiful costumes, 
robes and other accessories were 
produced 


‘The ‘regular monthly, meeting of 
the Teachers’ Association’ was held 
ov Dec.4th. ‘The programme consist- 
ed of an intelligence test, conducted 
by Miss Laliy and Miss Parry, which 
gamprised part of the special course 
they took during the summer vacation 
On the blackboard was the scale tor 
marking results, and Mi ra exe 
‘plained the principles oi gfe system 
and. the standards by which the men- 
tality of the subject is ascertained. 
Willie Letang was then brought in 
and subjected tothe ordeal, Miss Par- 
ry giving the various tests and Miss 
Lally recording the results. ' Willie 
poss, naturally, somewhat embarrassea 
‘and handicapped by tne presence of so 
; many auditors—such tests are usuall 
| carried on in camera—yet he did ve 
| well indeed, though there was not 
| time to complete the test and ascert 
his exact grading Everyone present 
| was. greatly’ interested in the demon- 
| stration, this being the first time many 
jof them had ever seen such a te 


| 
| Some of our subscribers have writ- 
ten to complain about not having re- 
ceived the December Ist issue of The 
‘Canadian. We regret the delay, but 
as the printing instructor and most of 
‘the shop boys were busy preparing for 
the entertainment, it was impossible to 
‘eetthe paper out in time. It was 


————— = - 
father) of Clifford, | mailedjon Dec. 11th and no doubt all 
three | of our subscribers got their copies 


thin two or three days after that. 
he present issue is also unavoidably 


in Prince Edward late, but to get the paper out in time is 


going to be one of.our New Year res- 

olutions. “The December (lst issue » 
of The Canadian was entirely “‘devot- 

ed to publicity matter, so all corres- 

pondence and other news had to be 

held over until the present issue. 


Mr. Joc Meyette, Peterboro,)got a 
letter from Nick Nowak, which he 
forwarded to his brother Francis at this 
School. Nick had a harness shop at 
Didsbury, Alberta, in. which he ‘was 
doing well, but he recently had the 
misfortune of having his shop destroyed 
by fire. Nick, in his letter, said he was 
trying to get a life insurance policy, 
but was finding it difficult to do- $0, as 
the company does not like to insure 
We-wonder if he ever 
of The National Fraternal 
of the sDeaf—a reliable, 
iently conducted insurance organ. 
ization of aid for the deaf only. 


deaf people 
heard 


We were pleased. to. get a very 
nicely. typed ieier from Miss Florence 
Eldredge, of Ottawa, a former much 


estecmed pupil here. She has taken two 
business col courses «nd holds two 
diplomas in wpe-writing, a certificate 


of pre from the High School 
of Commerce, one for ability to 
operate various kind? of office appli- 
gnees and in filing. For the last six 
months she has been employed as a 
clerk in the Ottawa’ Hydro Electric 
mms ices, and though it 
inporary appointment, she 
Hopes, and so do we, that it) will 
become # permanent one. 


We Miss 


alse 


thank Gallagher, the 


clever society reporter of The Ontario- 
Tite 


rior the excellentand sate 
ins report she gave ofthe ent 

presented by our pupils, 
1 tull on page seven of 
wsocompliment her 
grasp and to present 
diction, so. revealing 
sive a picture of the play 


this issue 
oncher 

instich urs 
and compre 
aya whole 


tils== the 
»thank the publisher 
+ Ontario- Intelligen- 
llotted to. 


wenerous space 


this and osherreports, qand: for the fa- 
terest As towards -Our 
school, matters. relating to 
Which, snd te the general weltare of 
the deat.its columns are always open 


without 


Vhe Novei®ber issue ofhe Cana- 
dian School J . the official organ 
of The Ontito Educational Associa- 
tion, Cont ¥ good write up of 
the Onr the Deaf, illus- 
trated cuts, We thank the 


ieculate inform= 
As that excei- 
by a large pro- 
the Province, 


Jouris 


atlon 
ent p: 
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good results sh 


the atte 
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fo whom we 
ticle referred to was killed a 
few. d any ing struck by an 
auto whi sy ssing a street on 
the Way home atter presiding ara 


Mr. Morris visited our School 
f and was so much 
expressed his inten- 
the Schuol and the 
he School Journal. 
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What People Say 
The people of Belleville who atten- 
ded the pupils’ entertainmentin the 
Collegiate Institute were unstinted 
and most flattering in their expressions 
of commendation. Below we give in 
substanite a few of the many comments 
we have\ heard: 


“*] wentto theentertainment because 
1 wanted to help and encourge the deaf 
pupils. expected a pleasing but pro- 
hably rather tiresome affair, but my 
amazement and delight are quite be- 
yond expression. [t was simply perfect 
in execution and most beautiful in ef” 
fect. [never spent a more enjoyable 
evening in my life."’ 


“*T never saw so moving and beauti- 
ful a spectacle in Belleville or else- 
where. -Not anerror, not a hesitation 
was seen. Every act and every 
movement was perfect; even the tiniest 
rots—and some were very tiny—acted 
their parts most enchantingly.”” 


“My daughter went early and did 
not know that her father and I were 
going. We got home first, and when 
she entered the dour she exclaimed, 
‘O,mother, [I wish you had gone 
You missed the most beautiful: enter 
tainment ever seen in Belleville.” 
She just raved about it for serveral 
minutes betore | told her, to herd 
light, that we had seen it also, and 
agreed with every word she said.’" 


“Having been present at the enter- 
tainment given last year at the O. 5. 
D.,.1 knew this one would be very 
enjoyable, but it exceeded my highest 
expectations It was grand, it was 
wonderful, sit was beautiful beyond 
expression ** 


“Twas amazed and delighted with the 
whole production. One thing that 
especially pleased me was the good 
taste and modesty of the whole per- 
formance. “There was n ta costume 
Of a pose ors motion to which the mest 
fastidious could object."* 


“TL have attended shows and plays 
inthe best theatres in New York and 
Chicago, and | never saw anything so 
beautifully effective as this, noth ng 
that ever thrilied me like the closing 
scenes and  grafid finale at this enter- 
tainment 


“Twas absolutely amazed and cou'd 
scarcely believe my senses. It was 
simply magnificent, and [ will never 
forget it.”” 


“Ie was very wonderful and surpas- 
singly beautiful. { told my boys on Sar- 
Urday morning to be sure to go to the 
matinee, as | doubted if any other 
school in America could preduce so 
splendid a performance. Certainly 
none could surpass it.” 


“The costumes were most beauti- 
ful and appropriate, and the fact that 
every one of them was made by the 
pupils and staff was one of the most 
amazing and praiseworthy features. of 
the entertainment. ‘They showed 
wonderful skill and ingenuity and good 
taste."" 


“Everybody is praising the pupils 
for this splendid performance, and no 
one enjoyed it more than [ did. It was 
truly beautiful. But much as | admired 
the cleverness and wonderful -adapta- 
bility of the pupils, I think the members 
of the staff merit equal or even greater 
admiration and praise for their shill and 
ingenuity in devising the play, training 
the pupils, and preparing the beautiful 
costumes and stage settings. fo them 
I pay my sincere homage. Surely no 
school on the continent can have a 
more capable and efficient staff, and | 
am quite sure not one could produce a 
better, even possibly as good an enter- 


tainment Nor should we overlook the 
fact that from the head comes the in- 
itiative and inspiration and motivity 
We all greatly admire the energy and 
enthusiasm displayed by Mr. Fetterly, 
the progressive policies he has initiated 
and his successful efforts to develop the 
social qualities of the deaf and to have 
them take part in church and commun- 
ity activities. And surely this enter- 
tainment was ample proof that they can 
do so very effectively. I doubt if 
there is a hearing school in the Prov- 
ince that could put on a programme 
equal to this.” 


The Work of the High 
School Class 


The course of study inthe High 
School class has been altered some- 
what this year from previous years and 
is more suited to the needs of the 
pupils. The course includes several of 
the regular Lower School subjects as 
taken up in High Schools, supplemen- 
ted by some business subjects. The 
course at present comprises the fol- 
lowing subjects: art, arithmetic, a 
short course in algebra and geometr. 
commercial geography, physiography, | 
agriculture, composition, business | 
practice, business Englist, book-keep- | 
ing and type-writing In addition +t} 
the above this class receives training 
each day inthe radio ear andiin rhythm | 
work at the piano. In RA Dcational 
department the boys are divided, sume 
taking shoe-making, others carpentery 
and others priuting. “Uhe girl cake 
domestic science, including. sewit g 
and cooking 


The pupils of the High School class, 
are taking a great deal of intere-t, 
especially in their new subjects, which 
also stimulates interest in subjects not 
so new to them. New books, and 
scientific equipment have been pur- 
chased from which they are receiving 
knowledge tor themselves under the 
direction of the teachers. Some ex- 
perimental work has already been done’ 
by the pupils, ard they are greatly 
interested in it, The subjects: men- 
tioned above seem to improve the 
pupils’ to reason for themselves 
as well as give them knowledge which 
will always be of use to them when 
they leave school. 


Christmas is coming and many of 
the children will, as usual, go hone 
for afew days. We are glad that the 
parents and their children can have th= 
privilege of beingtogether at this sea- 
son, but we hope there will be no d 
regard of the limits «ct tor the holid 
recess. There is a reason for the re- 
quest of the Superintendent that the 
children remain until the holidays ac- 
tually begin and return as soon as they 
are over. Read the subjoined clipping 
from The Lauisiana Pelican: 


It is our high aimto develop the 
mind and body of each child entrusted 
to OUF Care, to its greatest possibilities. 
We can do so much more when the 
parents co-operate with us, espe- 
cially by keeping their children in 
school. When holidays come, do not 
g%pect_ your child from one to three 
days before school dismisses for the 
holidays, nor keep them a day over the 
holiday period. 


The teacher does not have tlie time 
nor should she hold back a class for 
the specific purpose of coaching achild 
that has returned to school late after a 
vacation. 


Since this is the only source of an 
education that will fit your child for 
college, and since each child has only a 
limited time to stay here, it is obvious 
that each school day is of great value to 
the pupil. 


In common with the editors of all 
she school: papers, we are glad that Dr. 
J. S. Long has again taken up the pen, 
which fora time he had laid aside. 
He now contribuces a few columns 0 
“Long Views’ to each issue of that 
very excellent journal,“ The Iowa 
Hawkeye. These consist of timely 
comments on current events: in the 
deaf world, reminiscenses of the past, 
sage counsel and occasionally —quite 
too seldom—a graceful poem, for 
which Dr. Long has a true geaius. 


The Mississippi School has added 
beauty culture to the vocational work 
of the girls. This would appear to 
be a suitable occupation, for in this 
business there seems to be no depres- 
sion and no unemployment. It 4vould 
be difficult, however, to give thiskind 
of training in this School, because of 
almost a total lack of suitable material 
on which to practise. Mother Nature 
has done her work so well that there 
s little room for improvement and the 
very few exceptions are rather hopeless 
material on which to operate. 


Enoch A. Norem, city editor of the 
Mason City Globe Gazette, who cov- 
ed the convention of the lowa Associ- 
ation of the Deaf held at Mason City, 
la., last August, gave the following 
impressions in the Lowa Hawkey 

“TL have covered scores of convent= 
ions—lawyers, bankers, grain dealers, 
etc, but none so generous as your 
people, nor did any of them have as! 
interesting a convention as you did. Uj 
got more out of associating with your | 
organization and picking up bits of | 
‘conversation here and there than with 
any group | ever associated with. 
Your leaders were scintillating in their | 
beltiancy and yet hited with the miik | 
of human kindness You know, | 
have sort of marveled, as the conven- 
tion has come snd gone, how th 
people, deprived. us they are of one 
source of impressions, living almost in | 
another world, speaking another lan | 
euaye than we, apparently were so | 
happy, contended, geacrous. I don't 
beheve there ever was anything that 
impressed me more."* 1 


- i 


Sports 

he Postums, champions of the 
autumn sottball league, celebrated their 
victory in futing style by a banquet in 
the main dining-hall. “he champions 
roster way ‘Thompson, Meloche, 
Welk, G. Harrison, J. Harrison, 
Cecchini, Armes, 1. Bostnari, and 
Messrs. Stratton, Lally and Clare. 
Superintendent rly, Nicholas 
Wozick and Gordon Richardson were 
guests of the evening. As for enjoy- | 
ment of the evening, several showed | 
championship calibre in the matt-r of | 
food consumption, Jack Harrison, | 
captain, gave an excellent address, 
reviewing the incidents of the season, | 
and pointing out the ways in which to 
play cleanly and gentlemanly. Woz- 
ick and Richardson also gave talks | 
which brought great applause. Mr 
Fetterly spoke of the new campus, of | 
future plans, and of his interest in and | 
enjovmentof the sports of the School. | 

An efforti» being made to complete 
the volley ball league schedule before | 
Christmas. The fourteams, Cheerios, 
Aviators, Good Sports and Roley Pol- 
cys, are providing keen competition 
and enjoyment. 


Bowling 

The second bowling contgst of the} 
series was held on Dec. 9th. The 
O. S. D. Aces won a decisive victory 
over the White Owls by a count of + 
to 0, thus putting the former to the 


front with 7 points, The Lucky Strikes 
broke even with the Big Business, each 
getting 2 points. 

The score as it now stands is as 
follows, each team having played two 
games: 

O. S..D. Aces, 7° points, and 
Lucky Strikes, Big Business and White 
Owls, 3 each. 


Girls’. Basketball 
The girls’ basketball and softtall 
games are over for this season, with 
the Stars as senior Champions. ind 
the Cheerios as intermediate cham- 


pions. 


The senior champions are Maria 
Roberto(capt. ). Gladys Clarke, Ire. 
da Lockett, Helen Barr, Antonia 
‘Trottier, Beatrice Matheson, Kath- 
leen Gwalter, Apolonio Pruss, Jean 
Green, Jane Swartz and Rosa Leo. 

‘The intermediate champions are 
Sarah Friedman(capt: ), Cassia !uhn- 
son, Winnie Rayburn, — Doreen 
Bfown, Dorothy Crewe, Mary Gale, 
tla Murphy, Thelma Burke, Lillian 
Reid, Frances Thompson and Olga 
Bostn 

Banquets have been held for the 
winning teams and the girls are now 
looking foward to the winter sports. 


Volley Ball 


In the Senior Volley Ball League 
the Aviators took first place and the 
Cheerios second thus winning the right 
to. meet in the championship series. 
‘These games were played on Thurs. 
day night. E. Meloche leading the 
attack of the Aviators was able to 
vanquish the fighting Cheerios led by 
E. Bell by taking two stranhe games. 
Hence the foliowing boys, who call 
themselves Aviators, share in the glory 
of victory: E, Metoche, J. Matthews, 
B Miceuck, ‘NN. Wozcik, “F. De 
Shetler, D. Armes, Mr. O'Gorman. 


The Skating Party 

Dec. 12 was the date selected ‘or 
the first skating party of 1931, the so 
senior classes participating. 

It was held at the Arena Gard 
in the city, since on said date only . 
ticial ice was available in Belleville 

7.30, jwenty-one pupils were 
taken to the Arena in the school ous 
and at cight o'clock, the opening bi ur, 
all were ready forthe ice. | Two bh urs 
of skating was thoroughly enjoyec by 
pupils and teachers. Everyone Je- 
lighted in wending his way in and out 
through the large crowd. Once, wo 
of our party missed a turning «1a 
sharp corner and fell; quickly the: re 
covered and skated on, but later \¢y 
Were the objects of much good-nat red 
banter. 

Shortly after ten the part ar: ved 
home., It was then apparent Mat | liss 
Burt, convener of the committe: in 
charge, had spared no effort co ake 
the party a success. Hot soup, cu -¢% 
coffee and candies were served in the 
sitting room. 

Ateleven the party ended, est 
one slightly ured from skating bur all 
happy. : ‘ 


ns 
i 


Committees from the Boys’ Atiiet- 
ic Associati in have been appointe:: to 
enter.O.S.D. teams in some of the 
city leagues. 


‘The Ki-¥ league in Belleville is being 
organized, and the O.S.D. are enter- 
ing two teams. We would like to enter 
our Senior team in the Interscholastic 
league if possible 


Several members of the staff have 
formed an O.$.D. badminton club, 
using the auditorium as a playing floor. 
‘The game provides some very neces- 
sary exercise, and is very enjoyable. 
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The Pupils 


of the : 


O. S. D. 


Present a Beautiful and Delightful Entertainment 


As Caesar would have said, had he 
_ been present, ‘They came, they were 
seen, they conquered’’, which last 
word accurately describes the reaction 
of the nearly two thousand persons 
who saw the entertainment given in 
the Belleville Collegiate Institute Au- 
ditorium by the pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf on Friday evening 
and Saturday afternoon, December 4th 
and Sth,: for it is no exaggeration to 
say that everybody present was capti- 
vated and enchanted and had the en- 
tertainment been repeated on another 
evening undoubtedly the auditorium 
would again have been filled to the 
limit. ss 
It is a great temptation for the editor 
to describe this entertainment at length 
and in glowing terms of eulogy, which 
could be done without any exaggera- 
tion, but it would perhaps not be in 
. good taste for the School to unduly 
laud and magnify its own achieve- | 
ments, It_ is more seemly and much | 
more satisfactory and eftective, to de- ! 
vote most of our space to what others | 
say, So We reproduce in full the very | 
excellent and detailed report given by | 
the local daily, The Belleville Ont. | 
ario-Intelligencer. | 
Suffice it for us to say that it was a, 
very delightful entertainment in every | 
respect, ingenious in its adaptation, | 
nearly perfect in its presentation, ex- | 
juisite in its costumery and culor 
effects, thrillingly beautiful in its splen- 
did’climax. And though there were 
152 pupils in the cast, some of them 
tiny lots of five or six, there was not | 
une noticeable error or sign of hesi- 
tancy or embarrassment; every one | 
did his or her part as to the manner 
born, thus giving ample evidence of the 
effectiveness of their training, and of 
the native histrionic skill and intellec- 
tual aptitudes of the dea! 
Whenall did so well, itseems some- 
vhat invidious to specify, yet we are 
sure all will agree that we are justified 
1 expressing admiration for the ~man- 
ver in which Goldie McNab acted and 
\emplitied the character of the beau- 
ful princess, and the regal bearing of 
ack Harrison, who seemed every inch 
king; nor can we omit to mention 
Wile Letang, the clever, clear-toned 
sing’s herald, and Frank Wezick, the 
‘imitabie jester, whose antics, very 
musing but never extreme, delighted 
he audience and elicited gales of 
carty Jaughcer. 
fc would be impossible to too highly 
ommend the work done by the staff 
1 drilling the pupils, and preparing 
he costumes and stage settings. “Vhe 
ustumes were greatly admired, and 
ontributed much to the splendid spec- 
wcular effect of the ensemble, seen at 
» best in the beautiful and picturesque 
nd finale, when each group of the 
52 participants entered in succession 
nd moved gracefully to its assigned 
Mace with impressive — cumulative 
effect, than which a :nore brillant and 
utractive spectacle has seldom, if ever, 
seen seen on any stage in Belleville. 
\nd when itis stated that every one 
{ the one hundred and fifty costumes, 
ind all the stage setting were made by 
he staff and pupils, some idea may be 
ined of the labor involved and the 
Il and ingenuity displayed. 
OF course the time spent in this 
work, and in training the pupils, in- 
terfered to some extent with the'regulat 
work of the school, yet assuredly the 
time was well spent and. the results 
well worth while. Such training as 
this has a markedly beneficial effect in 
stimulating the mental alertness and 
desirable self-confidence’of the partic 
Pants, and in the assurance it gives 


them that the deaf in most regards are 
equal and in some even superior tothe 
hearing. Weare doubtful if any-publie 
school of equal numbers in the Pro- 
vince could produce an_ entertainment 
that in all respects would, equal this 
one. U 

Then the event enabled the people 
of Belleville and vicinity to get abetter 
idea of the kind and excellence of the 
work done at this School. It seems 
almost incredible, but its tiue, that 
a large proportion of the pedple in this 
city have never v this Sdhool and 
have no Conception of the Character 
and quality ofour educational work 
and of the capacity and aptitudes of 
the deaf. The very day of the enter- 
tainment the writer was talking to a 
business citizen who was greatly sur- 
prised to hear that the deaf can be 
taught to speak. In fact he was in- 
credible, but next day he expressed his 
amazed conviction. “This being so in 
regard to a majority of the people in 
this immediate vicinity, itis uot sur- 
prising that in the other parts of the 
Vrovince there are relatively few who 
are conversant with our work, hence 
the need of the publicity campaign the 
Superintendent has inagurated, through 
the newspapers and by every other 
feasible method, to the special end that 
the exiscence and put pose of this school 
shall be brought to the knowledge of 
the parents and frends of every deaf 
child in Ontario. 

Finally, and least important of all, 
yet really imponant, a very handsome 
sum of money was realized that will 
provide comfort and yood cheer to a 
considerable number of our pupils 
whose parents are unable to do so 
owing to the prevailing conditions of 
unemployment and business depres- 
sion. 


Following is the Ontario-Imelli- 
cer’s report of the Entertainment: 
H the glamour of fairyland held 
a large audience under an enchanted 
spell last evening zs pupils of the 
Ontario School tor the Deaf presented 
a remarkable programme at the Belle- 
ville Collegiate Auditorium. “Vhe old 
fairy tale of “Hans Makes the Princess 
Laugh"’ was produced in such an 
appealing manner by over one hundred 
and fifty children.that the spectators 
could hardly make themselves believe 
that the young actors were deaf. 
Precision and daintiness in the dances, 
splendid singing and well-spoken lines, 
beauty of costume and.a pgrfect stage 
setting combined to make the produc 
tion an outstanding success for the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 
“Before the curtain rose, Mr. H. B. 
Fetterly,superintenden 
explained to. the audience that all the 
children taking part were deaf, unable 
to hear the music or the words of the 
other actors. 


ofthe O.S.D., | 


" All costumes were made at the school 
by teachers and pupils. 

“The story of the play was about 
the sad princess who never smiled. 
The king promises her hand in mar- 
riage and half his kingdom to the 
subject who can make Her Royal) 
{ Highness smile. Many try their luck 
fbue fail and at last a tournament is 
‘planned. Even the contestants are 
| unsuccessful. Hans, a villager, watch- 

ing the tournament, is roused at the 
| rough treatment given an old woman 
| by patsers-by. He comforts her and 
! presents her with gifts. She gives him 
ic golden goose and at once the 
entertainers try to take his possession 
| from Hans. But they find themselves 
j stuck fast to the goose and to one 
another. They are only saved by the-old 
man, really a fairy queen in disguise, 
The incident causes the princess to 
burst into laughter and Hans is reward- 
ed as promised. The play ends ina 
marriage scene and, as in all good fairy 
tales, ‘they lived happily ever after.’ 

“The play was well chosen and 
gave the audience a comprehensive 
idea of what is being accomp.ished 
in the training of deaf children. 

“As the play begins stately guards 
spoke their lines well, and one would 
almost imagine that they could he 
each other's word “The princess in 
ja golden gown chtered and at onc 
|the dancers began their attemp's to 
earn her smile. Girls in the quaint 
costumes associated in everyone's 
mind with fairy tales, tiny rosebuds 
in palest pink, with partners dressed 
as leaves were the first to dane 
hey tkept ‘perfect time with the mu- 
sic, a remarkable feat for deaf chil- 
dren. Not one error was made and 
few hearing children could have dot 
as well. 


Caerivarep By Curtpren 

‘he rosebuds captured all hearts 
There were reflective little buds who 
yravely watched the others, but the 
| darlings of all were those who in 
|later scenes carried the train of the 
[ princess’ robes. ‘These were very 
ered over the beautiful train, 
pta wary eye on the movements 
of the dancers in case they came too 
close and avinkled at the audience 
| between times 

Kerchiefed gypsies with dashing 
air, dainty shepherdesses and shep- 
herds like Dresden china figures, 
Jand sturdy villagers and maidens in 
| colorful costumes danced before Her 
Royal Highness who failed to be 
pused. An. aesthetic dance with 
ncers in filmy white and silver, a 
charming solo te-dancer and wood- 
choppers with ‘gleaming axes celight- 
fed the audience but did not impress 
| the mournful princess. 

«the disappointed dancers made 
forthe king His approach was 
| annouced by agiminutive velvet yarbed 
herald who spoke ia a clear resoundin. 
voice and who was mimicked by an, 
+ impertinent court jeste y fellow 
who showed splendid talent as an actor 
‘and was perfectly at ease in his part 

| The king's soldiers, in red and black 


id 
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coat and silk topper who brought to 
light in the twinking of an eye, a rabbit 
only to have the effect spoiled by the 
untimely appearance of his assistant. 
Finally there was the strong man. 
Five helpers tugged in weights, mark- 
ed three hundred pounds, and with 
many groans, ahd’much muscle strain- 
ing the strong man hoisted the weight. 
As another exhibition of strength he 
held ‘a child aloft on one hand. But 
the child ruined his act by carrying off 
the weights. 


“During the hee res 
followed after the first act, the chor- 
uses, ‘*O Canada’’ andthe ‘‘Whistling 
Wind” were sung by ten pupils. This 
showed, in a striking way, the result 
of O.S.D. teaching methods, when 
these children, deaf from birthg could 
be taught to sing as they did. Miss 
Rathbun and Mr. Alec Gordon con- 
tributed a piano duet and Miss K. 
Bawden a vocal solo. 


“The last scene, was the wedding 
of Hans and the princess. ‘Couples in 
|satins and laces and powdered wigs 
| gave a stately: minuet, charming ladies 

in waiting and their cou.tiers danced 
a gavotte, then entered the king and 
jcourt. The princess in wedding gown 
of white satin and blush pink, a glitter- 
ing tiara on her head, and a beautiful 
[train flowing from her shoulders was 
escorted by Hans who wore white 
satin bgeeches and pale pink rdbes. 
They were followed by the king in 
royal purple and ermine wearing a 
| wonderful crown And. so the fairy 
¢ of Hans und his princess came to 
an end 


“This delightful play was prepared 
in four weeks at the school, all-the 
teachers assisting in the traiaing. Miss 


Keeler taught the dances, and the 
costumes were all made at dre school, 
I largest. Crowd ever visi 


the Collegiate Anditirium  s 
presentation last evening and today a 
matinee 1s being given tor those who, 
Were unable to see it. At this matinee 
the school children of the city will Be 
Present, ‘ 


A Letter of Appreciation 
“Dear Mr. Fetterly, 


Thark you for yiviga to the public 
the oppurtunity of w ifesing ne ofthe 
finest atid almost evable exhibi- 
tions of the abrlity and accomplish- 
ments of the deaf children under your 
charge. 

Krowing the school ay Ihave for 
the list five years, and knowing some- 
“thing of theslimitations under which 
the Children live and then sitting as a 
spec Friday evening, 1 was 
perfectly amazed; that production was 
amarvelous achievement. 

I could scarcely refrain from writing 
you ov Friday night expressing appre= 
ation but | deferred, thinking that 1 
might perhaps coul off and not bother 
you with my communication. . Such 
however has not been the issue. [ 
admiration 


or on 


The Scexe | with silver helmets, armlets and niust express to you my i 

“The scene that greded the audiy) lets of silver, made a splendid appear- and appreciation ot the part played by 

ence in the firstact was that of a castlé! ance and “their drill was warmly” those children on Friday night. 
i You a be cong: late: 

garden. ‘The walls of the castle, and a applauded. _ Youare to be congmtulated upon 

suggestion’of its towers and turrets, | "’ The king in royal robes was a graci- the leadership you are giving to the 


were remarkably well shown in the 
realistic scenery. Grouped about the 


ous monarch but was wor: ed 
over his daughter and announced iis of- 


school, as upen the loyalty and co-" 


operation of the staff and the very 


garden were children dressed as low- | fer to any tourney contestant whove an evident developmentand broadening of 


ers, butterilies, a gardener and his dog, a 
gypsy band encamped outside the wall 
and later shepherdesses and milkmaids 


tics made her smile, “Vhis part of th 
pro terestin Itintro- 
duceda toweri nt, agile acrobats, 


the pupils. One begins to teel that 
he need not be surprised at any accom- 
plishment; and. certainly. parents of 


joined them, The costumes throughout a capering clownall of whom wereim= deaf children should be very happy to 
the whole play were wonderful. For  itated ina rollicking fashion by the little place them in the care of the school. 


each group from shepherdess to 
princess royal the costumes were 
correct to the most miute detail and 
spoke of hours of work The materials 


were lovely and the colors gorgeous, 


giving a rainbow effect at the finale. 


jester. A courtier in turquoise satin, 
white fur trimmed, and velvet-plumed: 
hat presented Her Highness with a 
golden casket, an artist drew for hera 
caricat of Mickey Mouse, to no 
avail. Then came the magician in trock 


With best wishes for the continued 
prosperity of the School, I remain, 


Yours cordialiy, 


: A. Hilliard Jones, 
Pastor Belleville Baptist Church. 
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The Christmas Story in Song 

How beautifully have the poets told 
the story of the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There is a group of hymns 
which, if arranged in’ a certain way, 
tellin a wonderful way details of the 
chief events connected with the birth of 
Jesus. ay : 

The setting of the story is wonder- 
fully described in Phillips Brooks’ 
Chris mas Carol, “‘O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem."’ As a boy Phillips Brooks 
memorized many hymns and it was not 


_ at all surprising that later on in life he 


began to write hymns _himeelt. 
One of his best is, “‘O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” ‘The famous preacher 


of Philadelphia gives us a glimpse of 
Bethlehem on the night of the birth of 


Jesus: 

“O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lies 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light: 

Thi hopes and fears of all the yeary 
‘Are met in thee to-night."* 


Wy sce another picture in Joseph 
Mohr's poem, “Silent Night, Holy 
Night’ Here we sce that, 

“Allis calm all is bright, : 

Round you virgin mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, der and 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

The story of how the shepherds in 
the fields received the sory is graphi- 
cally told by Nahum Tate, in “*While 
Shepherds Watched their Flocks by 
Night? Wate was the son of an Irish 
clergyman, whe himself wasa litte of 
a poet. Nahuia Tate was born in 


Dublif in 1652, and late rbecame poet- 
laureate of England) ‘Vhe verse of 
‘Tate's hy mn is: 
“While shepherds watehed their flocks by 
night 
All seated on the ground, 
‘The glory of the 


came diewn, 
}¢ around. 
aid he, for 
tn 
ngs of great jov 1h 
you and all markind.* 
John H. Hopkins has writtena pretty 
hymn, telling of the presentation of 
gifs te the Child Jesus, by Gaspard, 
Melchoir and Baitha: 
“We three ki 


Bearing gifts we traver 
Field 


dread 


3 
The chorus of this hymn is exceed- 
ingly beautiful: 


“O star of wonder, star 


hight, 


Still proceed 
Guide us to thy light 


That gifted song-writer, Charles 
Wesley, has given to. us the song. of 
thelangels as they hear of the bith: 

“Hark, the herald angels sing, 

“Glory to the nzw-born Ki 
Peace on earth and mer 
God and sinners reconciled 
Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies: 
With angelic hosts proclaim, 
“Chist is born in Bethteh 
Hark, the herald angels 
‘Glory to the new-born 


> es 

The father of hymn-writing in. the 
English language, Isaac Wats, has 
written what I considerto be the cli- 
max of the Christmas Story. **Jesus 
Shall Reign Where‘ er the Sun’” seems 
ta be the coronation of the Kin; 
“Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run: 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore. 
Tiil suns shall rise and set no more."” 


The last verse runs. 


“Let every creature rise and bring 
Its grateful honours to our 


ri 

Angels descend with songs gain, 

And earth prolong the joyful strain.”* 
Onward. 


_If He Had Not Come 
If Christ had not come! 
Strip from your home its comforts, 


born of our Christian civilization. Lay 
bare the Hoor and destruy most of the 


furniture. Pullthe lovely pictures from 
the walls and throw your books into 
the ash-barrel. Huddle in semi-dark- 
ness around an insufficient fire, while 
you wonder whence the next meal is 
to come from. Listen intrembling for 
the step of thecruel, all-powerful tax- 
collector and think of your brother or 
your husband, prisoner for an unjust 
debt, lying chained in a loathsome 
dungeon. 

If Christ had not come! 

Clothe your mother, your wife, your 
sister and daughter, inthe garb of de- 
gradation. Lay on their backs unna- 
tural burdens and sink into their souls 
unnatural fears. Breathe throughout 
your home the dread of demons, the 
atmosphere of gloom. Tear from your 
boy's future all his fairest goals, his 
liberal hopes and high ambitions. Fill 
your girl's future with the blackness 
and horror of the tomb. 

If Christ had not come! 

Step forth, and with one sweep of 
your hand abolish the righteous courts 
and all safety for the citizen. Abolish 
the free press, the liberty of patriotic 
speech. Erase from the soil all public 
schools, public libraries, the museums, 
art galleries, and parks of the people. 
Blow to atoms every hospital, insane 
asylum, and home for orphans, for 
soldiers, for the old and poor; and 
mercy destroy also their inmates. 
Substitute for the fair nation you have 
ruineda land of serfs, cringing beneath 
the lash of despots or crus y the 
wheels of war, 

If Christ had not come! 

But Christ did come. 

Jt was impossible that He should not 
come. From all ages, or ever the 
world was, ithad been fixed that He 
should come. For Love Divine is 
older than creation, and the Cross has 
foundations deeper than time. The 
first day, when God said, “‘Let there 
be jight,”’ was the authentic Christmas 
Day. In the very~ beginning was the 
Word, the Advent Song ot God. 


The Meaning of Christmas 
What is the great message of Christ- 
‘mas? A thousand voices strong and 

confident reply — “Goud will to 
men.”’ That is the lesson of every 
Christmas story from Dickens’ ‘Carol’ 
to the present. “"A Merry Christmas” 
glitters on cards, is penned in personal 
letters, greets us in home and shop, 
is bannered over entertainment and 
broadcasted by radio. Peace, good 
will, kindness, universal bendiction, 
surely it. is a most gracious message. 

Now it might seem tutile, almost 
nonsensical, for any one to assert that 
this is not the message of Christmas, 
at least, not its foremost and largest 
message. 

The first, the most essential “ote 
struck by the angels when they appear- 
ed to the shepherds on that first Christ- 
mas morning was not peace and good 
will, but “Glory to God in the high- 
est.’ It was a call, not to kindly 
humanitarianism, but to God. It was 
announcement that God had come into 
the world ina new form, revealing 
Himself as a man, and so bringing 
Himself directly into touch with men 
in all the varied relationships of life, 
and that out of this would issue peace 
and good will. The call of Christ- 
mas is primarily to worship and praise 
that God in Christ has come—the 
highest has entered into the lowest. 

‘The great need of the world is not 
eood will, but God. Good will may 
be a mere sentiment which evaporates 
ina day or a week, is an abiding 
sense of God which makes it a per- 
manent power. 

Christmas means God in the world 
in the person of Jesus Christ. His 
Spirit pervading, energizing humanity. 
There is no true Christmas apart 
from this. But where Christ comes 


Tus Camapian 


there is peace and good will. Christ- 
mas willnever be what it ought to be 
to the world, tillevery voice sings that 
first and mightiest line, ‘‘Glory to 
God in the highest’’ as its fullest and 
chiefest expression, and learns that 
love to man flows out from love to 
our Father in heaven. ~ 


= 
The All-Conquering Power 

The Little Child Christmas goes on 
to conquer the earth. For his weapons 
are man’s eternal instincts. He has 
abolished -Gladiatorial games, Piracy, 
Brigandage, Torture and Slavery from 
most’ of the world. For the delight in 
cruelty may reign fora time, but mercy 
is from generation to generation, 
becoming more dominant with the 
adulthood of the race. 

He will abolish war. For love is{ all 
powerful. At last it will have its way. 

Armies will scatter before it and can- 
non melt. The cunning devices of the 
wicked shall come to naught in its pre- 
sence. 

Love Almighty! Suppressed here, it 
arises yonder. Driven from earth by 
men’s madness, it steals back again, 
when next lovers meet in the spring 
and mothers hold babies to their hearts, 

Love Almighty! Little Child Christ- 
mas! Not for nothing, through the 
dark ages, did the people worship the 
Woman with the Child in her arms. 

It expressed the inexhautible recog- 
nition of Love Almighty. 

And someday Christmas and all it 
stands for shall triumph. Then *‘Shall 
all men’s good be each man's rule and 
universal Peace lie like a shaft of light 
across the land, and a lane of beams 
athwart the sea through all the circle 
of the golden year.’" 


The Prince ot Peace 


It is a beautiful tradition that on the 
night when Jesus was born angelic 
voices were heard singing of peace. 
Ever since that unforgettable night, 
men in increasing numbers have been 
tryingto reproduce on the earth the 
song of the skies, but alas! itis a difficult 
tune to carry. We lve ina quarrel- 
some world. “The wir is filled with 
discord. Soctety is turn by dissensions, 
Every city isa scene of strife. Every 
village has itsturmoil of squabbling and 
wrangling. The fountain of bitterness 
is always owing. “I he temple of the 
god of ill- is crowded evermore. 

It_ is just the kind of world that has 
need of Christmas; for Christmas 
brings to minds the song of the angels, 
and makes vivid the figure of One 
Who says, “My peace I give unto 
you!’’ Many of us pray every day, 
“Thy Kingdom come,"’ and Christ- 
mas nudges us with the query, 
**What are you doing to bring it?”’ 

Christmas comes, then, witha clear 
and penetrating message, It has an 
urgent word for all quarrelsome girls 
and fighting boys. It speaks admon- 
ishingly to husbands and wives who’ 
have allowed a quick temper to spoil 
the year, and who find themselves 
slowly drifting apart. It lays its hand 
on masters and. servants, and endea- 
vors to draw them closer together. It 
reminds employers and employees that 
they are not foes, but brethren. Ie 
chides Labor and Capital for fighting. 
Iv whispers a sweet remonstrance into 
the ears of all who carry in their hearts 
resentments and grudges. It reproves 
those who think disdainfully of tellow- 
mortals who belong to another class or 
circle.” It begs all who have become 
estranged to wipe out the old scores, 
to-get rid of the misunderstandings, to 
begin life over. It proclaims once more 
to all races and peoples that God has 
made of one blood all the natidns of 
men, 

Christmas comes with a personal 
message for rulers and statesmen, for 
diplomats and the makers of laws. It 


ae 


repeats to them the old message o| 
God's love, und reminds hearer zi 
kingdom of whose increase there shall 
be no end.- Christmas is a good time 
to think of international duties and 
responsibilities, and of what it is pos. 
sible for Americans to do in creating a 
world-wide and enduring peace. Sure- 
ly a Christian nation ought every year 
to take a new step along the road to 
Conciliation. 

A Merry Christmas! Thus we speak 
to one another every Christmas mo:n- 
ing. “The words have music in them 
only when they come from a heart 
touched by the spirit of brotherliness 
and good-will. ‘This spirit was incar- 
nate in Jesus of Nazareth, and it is 
through Him that God makes peace. 
Each ‘succeeding celebration of the 
anniversary of His birth ought to spread 
His gentle and gracious sovereigtny 
over wider areas of life, until the whole 
earth shall sing at last the song of the 
angelic host: 

Glgry to God in the highest, 

And’on earth peace among men in whom He 
is well pleased. 
The Youth’s Companion, 


Christmas Triumphant 

Christmas has conquered much of 
the world. It will conquer the rest, 

At first thought Christmas does not 
suggest conquering. It calls up the 
Vision of a little child of a happy mother 
of home and all things meek and 
gentle. And when we speak of con- 
quest we think of hard-limbed warriors 
“full of strange oaths, ‘* of cannon and 
falling cities, of mad horses charging, 
and of all thing pitiless and fierce. 
Why then this strange junction of 
Christmas and ‘Triumph? Because 
“‘the meek shall inherit the earth 
Because in the curious drama of time 
harsh creatures go down to extinction 
and gentle credtures persist. Even 
before Man came upon the scene of 
evolution this improbable law is to be 
noted. 

Mastodons, huge armored reptiles, 
sabre-toothed tigers, and other .)- 
parently unconquerable forms of lite 
have disappeared. Only their fossil 
bones remain. They perished by their 
ownferocity. “The truth is ‘They 
that take the sword shall perish by tle 
a sword.” & 

Love is tougher than Hate. Hate 
goes down with the setting sun; Live 
fises new every murning. Hate ues 
with the man; Love is re-born_in ‘is 
children, 

‘The war-lords of Prussia had n s- 
read the code of Destiny ‘Ihe pow: 
they believed in are frail. Violen, 
frightfulness and fury are frail: 1. .¢ 
the dyrannosaurus and the pteroda 1 
and other prehistoric monst ey 
are doomed. | They shall bet 
the ruck strata of history, covereo  « 
by the slow silt of Truth and Gent <- 
nessand Honor, For the sands of 
Love flows inexhaustible from “ce 
hand of Almighty God, and at lastbv:y 
all the proud grotesque monuments of 
man’s hate. 


The Heart of Christmas 


(Continued from page 1) 


was with this little girl. She remained 
quiet, but became quick to answer ay, 
little approach of kindness. And, at 
first, it was pathetic to see her own litle 
attempts at. offering kindness. But 
Ethel’s dear mamma made such a good 
beginning of the new life for her—and 
the girls at school so helped their litle 
mate and the teacher, that a new, dear 
child answered tothe name of Ailecn, 
instead of the surly one they had 
known. 

Miss Hardman watched the change. 
** Our little Ethel has learned the very 
heart of the Chritmastime,’’ she said; 
“she has learned the very heart of 
Christ !’" —Christran Advocate. 
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LESS the little dear !"’ murmured 

Mrs. Parkins fondly. 

“What did you say, Mrs. Park- 
* demanded the Squire crossly; 
“speak louder. ple. 
‘The old housekeeper turned from the 
window before which a bright Sep. 
tember landseape. stretclied) "1 beg 
your pardon, sir,"' she said, smoothing 
her black silk apron with nervous fin- 
gers. ‘'I forgot myself forthe moment: 
Master James is coming up the walk, 
and he looks so fresh and bonny,! 
couldn't keep from saying ‘Bless the 
little dear '* 

The Squire's stern ‘countenanceves 
laxed, and the keen eyes benea 
shagyy eyebrows looked a trifle less: 
fierce 
“You're pardoned, Mrs. 
replied he in a softer tone; “the lad ts 
anice child[ admit it myself. His. 
father Was just such a fine, handsome 
hoy at his age. Can't you see the 
resemblance ?"* 

Mss. Parkias’ kind, motherly face 
whted up ina moment. 
“TE should think [could see it, sir!"” 
cried she heartily, ‘"He's his father’s 
own son, he is. How proud he and 
his pretty wife will be of him when titey 
yet home With these words Mrs. 
Parkins withdrew 
The Squire sighed heavily as the 
vor closed after her retreadiny figure. 
In truth he had been jow-spirited all 
the morning, and if it must be told, a 
tle cross besides His rheumatism 
wWe him many an unhappy Ovinge and 
veak, as ifto remind him be wast 
nyer young, and worse than the pair 
his shoulder, was the remembrance 
coat this was the firsc anniversary of 
ec sundering of the old firm of 
Cranston & Pierce."* 
It had wll come about over 
cial matter that the Squire even 
ov felt the blood mount to his cheek 
very shame at the thought: of it 
Joly a disagreement in regard to the 
urchase price of a cer.ain piece of 


atkins,” 


such a 


ad. Annoyance toward his old 
wther, who was notin fiver of the 
ansaction, had given place to anger, 


dthe Squire, alwa trifle irasce- 
ey had then said things he had) re- 
coted of almost as son as they were 
tered. But the full force of what he 
id done came home to him only wheo 
fannibal Pierce, with a white fi: 
nd trembling voice, rising slowly, 
anounced his intention of withdraw 
from the firm. “Then indeed the 
\iuire saw what he in hig bicterr 
ad anger had brought aout. 1 
v his pride, he would retcact nothing, 
>with faltering step his old lite-long 
riend and partner left his presence 
vith his grieved, sorrow-stricken tice 
\ few weeks later, anew sign bung 
shove the Squire's office window in 
place of the old one of “*Cranston & 
Yierce.”” “The new one was composed 
the following words, ‘Witham P. 
Cranston, Attorney-at-Law."" A tew 
door further up the street another one 
soon followed it, slightly more modest 


es, 


iterniess 


A appearance than the other, “This 
last one read, “Hannibal W. Pierce, 
Attorney-at- Law." 

The Squire never passed this si 


Without a sinking of the heart. Ir 


h the } 
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1 vividly the old one 
of Cranston & Pigrce’’ that had done 
| duty for many long years 

Sitting there in the Jonelinesd of the 
large, handsome, s coom, jighted 
| by the glow of yellow maple just with- 
out, he-had beengoing over ital again, 
jand his eves were wet. To think that 
{the friendship which had stood the 
[test of over thirty years shonld be 
jsevered, and ina way not likely to 
ever be mended! ‘The Squire sighed 
again and again. “‘l might go. to 
| Hannibal, he thought. Then his 
heart closed again, ‘Never! Juse 
here his housekeeper had entered to 
receive orders, and her words had 
‘broken his reverie. 

Quick footsteps were now heard ap- 
proaching down the hail, The Sguire 
lifted his head as he door flew open 
and Jamie entered, His blue eyes. 
were sparkling and his cap was pushed 
a trfle back, revealing a broad white 
forehead» around which the golden 
hair clustered. Eagerly he pressed to 
the Squire’s side and laid @ parcel on 
his knee, tossing his cap upon a chair. 
{What's this 

pinching fondiy the rosy cheek. 
“Why, the prize, grandfather,"” 
began Jamie in his clear, sweet, young 
voice. Ute was given to me because 
teacher offered a reward of merit to 
the one who learned all the golden 
texts during the summer vacation, 
It's Harvest Home Sunday to-day, and 
oh, the church was so beautiful, trims 
med with leaves and golden sheaves!"* 
the boy continued with excitement 
And ths was given me before the 
school—a picture of the Christ 


He now unwrapped the picture and | 


held it uj triumphantly fog his grand~ 
father to inspect. The Squire put on 
Ins glasses, and took it in both hands. 
Ir was a picture prettily framed of the 
infant Jesus in his mother's arms, sur- 
rounded by the three wise men,offer- 
iby Him their gifts “The Squire look- 
ed at it long and fixedly, then he put 
carefully back into Jamie's hands. 
Ir 1s a beautiful picture, had,” he 
answered slowly, “Cand Jang glad my 
Little wrandson. jvas thought deserving 
of in’ 

James smilea, showing white, even 
lines of tiem litle teeth “LE thought 
you'd like it,”’said he contentedly, gaz 
ing at che picture with love in his eyes: 

“he Squire put out his arms and 
drew the little figure closer. 

“And fm going to be agood boy. 
grandfather,” said the lad, looking 

iwht into bis grandfa Ts eyes. 

I'm yoing to love every ohe, and be 
kind to every one, so the Christ-child 
will dwell in. my: heart. He's in your 
hears, isn’ the, grandpa? “Teacher says 
very careful, for if we 


we must be 


- in our hearts. He can stay only: 
clove rules.” 

The Squire's lips’ were suddenly 
pursed, Likea flash there arose before 
hini the picture of his old friend with 
white hair and bent shoulders walking 


slowly down the street 


wh: 


hew lines in the fine old face, and an | 
bowed | 


stoop added to the aiready 
shoulder, brought there by his own 
severity and harshness, “Lf we're cross, 
orangry or bad to people. He can't live 


said the Squire, | 


ss, angry or bad to people, he can’t | 


“There were | 


tules."” Oh how the words hurt him! 
He put his hands up to his eyes as if to 
shut out the accusing vision. 

“Is ityour rheumatism,, grandpa?"’ 
asked Jamie sympathetically; and al- 
most with a groan the Squire an- 
swered: 

“Yes, 

“Then I'll let you keep the picture 
for a while,"’ said Jamie with brave un- 
selfishness, for he had already planned 
in his mind’s eye the particular place 
in his own little room where the picture 
should hang. ‘‘I'll put it right above 
‘our desk, so you can look at it when- 


ever your rheumatism is bad. Would’ nt 


you like that, grandpa 

“Yes, child,” replied the Squire, 
taking inthe full swe&tness of the dear, 
loving, little face. Yes, hang” it 
there."" 

And He'll come and dwell with 
* cried the child, giving his grand- 
her a tender, reassuring look. 
He'll come. He always stays where 
love is 

Squire Cranston turned away to hide 
his emotion, “‘Out of the mouths of 
babes atid sucklings, Thou has perfect- 
ed pra! ¢,"’ he murmured slowly. 

In S4: home cf the Squire's friend, 
the day was passing very quietly. 
1 “Wouldn't you like to take a walk? 
asked Mrs. Pierce of her husband. 
“September is at its best. We shall 
j not long have such golden days.” 
“Golden? Are they golden?”’ and 
kfannibal Pierce looked up trom the 
book he had a pretense of reading, 
vlanced through the window, then 
| sank back with a sigh. 
| but don’t let me keep y 

Mrs. Pierce shook her head. “'Not 
without you, Hannibal,’’ she replied 
cheerily. But as she went upstaits her 
face grew thoughtful. ‘It’s the quar- 
rel with the Squire,’’ she murmured 
as folded up her shawl and laid itin 
‘the middle-drawer. ‘“Uhat’s why he 
| does not think the days are golden. 
{And this is. the firstanniversary of it 
jal." Hereyes filled with tears, “as 
she stood there in the silence. ‘‘Han- 
nibal don’t begin to be the man he was. 
L can see it plain enough. He misses 


i Z : 
| the Squire,,and the old office that was 
| like home to himg And all this trouble 
| toccome up over’ piece of land! Dear! 


dear! there’s been trouble over land 
ever since the days of Ananias and 
'Sapphica, who sold theirs and kepe 
back a part of ‘the price. And if we 
| had enough of the,love of God in our 
| hearts we'd see it, so | wish the Squire 
| was richer in the fruits of the Spirit. 
He said things to Hannibal that "most 
{killed him. Hannibal dida’t deserve 
|’em. If only the ewo could be brought 
| together again!"* She stood a moment 
looking out, then said softly, ““I must 
{not forget mother’s way. How plainly 
{1 can see her stopping to look at me 
‘when I was fretted or bothered over 
something, and saying, “Patience, 


ds. Things are all coming out 
l right, if you. will only trust: Him.’ 
must have patience and 


\ Yes, we 
trust Him, : 
| In the early twilight Squire Crans- 
ton sat in his arm-chair buried in deep 
thought. Above his head, just over 


with us. He can stay only where love. A Prayer for the New Year 


rome si 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me bea little blinder 

To the faults of those about me; 

Let me praise a little more; : 
Let me be when Iam weary 

Just a little bit more cheer 
Let me serve alittle better 
Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver; 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 
Let’me be a little meeker | i 
With the brother who is w ker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 


Let me:be a little sweeter; 
Make my life a bit campleter, 
By doing what { should do, 
Every minute of the day 
Let me toil without compl 
Not a humble task disdaining: 
Let me face the summons calmly 
When death beckons me away. 

= Detroit Free Preps. 


Ms 


the desk, the sweet face of the Christ- 
child looked down from his throne in 
his mother's arms. All at once the old 
Squire looked at it, then turned away. 
“EL can’t do it!” He spoke the words 
half angrily. “* It’s too mugh.”* 

He rose from his chair, and paced 
the room with restless steps. ‘Then:in 
ines; Jase -words—tepeated 
themselves in his heart. ‘‘If we're 
cross, or angry or bad to pgople.”’ “He 
can stay only where love Is.’’ He halt- 
ed and stood before the sweet picture, 
gazing at it long and earnestly. “*He's 
in your heart isn’t he, grandpa?"’ he» 
seemed to shear a sweet, clear little 
voice pressing in. persistently. The 
Squire sighed again, resuming his rest- 
less Walk. But gradually, ashe stood 
gazing upon the picture of the Christ- 
child the hardness within his heart 
melted, and there came to him a long- 
ing love—love for rece love for his 


fellows. Aysweet peacefsuch as he had 
not known for many aday came to 
him. He walked from the library, 
across the hall to the sitting-room, and 
found Jamie repeating his Sunday 
lesson to Mrs. Parkins, 

“Get your hat. Jamie, and come 
with me for a walk,’” be-said gently. 

“Where are we goin} grand- 
father?” asked the child wonderingly 
as'they walked along. 

“You'll see,’ said the Squire, a 
little smile showing in the corner of his 
usually grave eyes. He was surprised 
at his own ‘ight-heartedness. “The 
Sunday peace, the beauty of the 
autumnal landscape, touched him and 
brought love to the front. He grew 
young buoyant and joyous, as if up- 
borne by invis ble, unseen hands. 

‘The litle chapel was lighted as they» 
passed by, and services had commen- 
ced. Some one was singing in a clear 
voice, and there Hoated out upon the 
silent street the words, — 


“There ure lonely hearts to cherish, 
While the days are going by. 


‘The Squire holding to Jamie’s hand, 


Abby! Remember you're in God's jingered and listened. 


“There are weary souls who perish, 
While the days are going by. 

Ifa smile we can renew 

As our journey we pursue, 

Oh, the good we all may do 
While the days are going by!"" 


(Continued on page 8) 


Eloquent Plea for Handicap- 
ped Children 

At the annual meeting of the Belle- 
ville branch of The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety on Nov. 16th last’ our Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Fetterly, gave an address 
that made 2\deep impression on all 
present. 1c Was a earnest plea for 
childhood, especially for all children 
who are handicapped by mental or 
physical defects, or by evil hereditary 
and bad training he. address, so 
helpful and inspiring to all who heard 
it, should be equally so to’ all of our 
readers, so we reproduce below the 
excellent report given by The Ontario- 
Intelligencer: 


Superintendent Fetterly Makes | 
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consequent cure follows." ‘'There are 
two methods of education’, he 
continued, “‘and two which are not 
generallyknown. ‘Qne is General’, 
and the other is ‘School’.’” School is 
eight hours per day, in which we try 
our utmost to inculcate the needed 
education necessary to equip them for 
life's hard grind, but the general is the 
one we are most concerned with, even 
if it becomes necessary to abolish the 
learning temporarily until the child's 
personality and individuality express 
themselves in some concrete form or 
visible evidence *of understanding of 
what really is required from them. 
Then we are ready to go on with the 
studies of more material subjects when 
the inner consciousness is aroused. 


still present or it has been at one time 
very evident, and very visible and real 
traces still existin the child's mind. If 
a cchiidis dull at his or her studies, 
perhaps it is a natural dullness, or per- 
haps it is a mis-airection of energies 
and talent which though they may be 
latent and quite invisible to the ordin- 
ary teacher, ‘nevertheless are there 
ready to develop and spring. forth and 
bud with the slightest encouragement. 
Edison was a dullard, and how many 
more of our illustrious men and wo- 
men of this and other countries have 
been given up as hopeless. students, 
yet they have gone out and surprised 
the world. We try to find that latent 
talent and to develop it when it is 
found. As well as that, children at 
times must have some source by which 


have on direct means of raising furids 
forthese children except through these 
entertainments, and if we'can Get the 
people of Belleville interested enough 
in the idea the-receipts we may take in 
will certainly be appreciated by ever ya 
one of us connected with the Institure, 


“Learning to Live” 
A. J. Catpwett 

A great deal is'being said about 
teaching our boys and girls how to 
make a living after they have finished 
their school course. For this Purpose 
different kinds of instruction are ofcr- 
ed in all of our schools. We otter 
special instruction in printingto some 
andto others we offer courses in tailur- 


It is indeed regrettable that those | Individuality and expression of person- 
people of Belleville who are most in- | ality should be cultivated to the nth 
terested in one of greatest things of life, | degree. Parents sometimes force their 
that of moulding the life and character | children to accept their own personal 
of children, should have missed such a | warped and narrow view points, even 
stirring, brilliant and illuminating talk ! dominate. their thoughts until the 
as was given in the Y.M.C.A., yester- | child's originality is lost and submerged 
atternoon on the occasion of the | almost to the point of extinction This, 
meeting of the members of the Child- | in latter years will be the greatest de- 


ing or in cabinet-making or in. shoe- 
making or in some other line of voca 
tional work, These courses are given 
in order to enable the boys and girls tu 
make a living after they have finished 
their school course. Noone is more 
concerned about this than Jam. | 
shouldfike to see every boy equipped 


they can expend their bubbling over 
energy. It they have no means of 
“letting off steam’* then somehow they 
will find it in destructive methods of 
damage. Furniture, windows and all 
maoner of other stuff will be broken 
by them in their attempt at tinding 
something to do. Also never, never 


ren’s Aid Society. 


Introduced by the [resident of Soci- 
ety, Mr. Charles Hanna, in which he 
briefly outlined the past activities of the 
speaker, Mr. Fetterly made his initial 
bow to the public of Belleville as an 
impromptu speaker, but one whom you 
‘nsticctively felt knew the subject of 
vhich he was speaking. And knew it 
not as surface learnings, or stuff culled 
from a book, or yet repeated sentences 
from a story which had become old 
to him, but rather as a Story which 
came trom the heart. There was a 
message there, a messaye to be taken 
as one would take his religion; a mes- 
sage which was even all the heart and 
soul ot religion and all other things 
which make up life, and make it good 
to be alive and of eine help to those 


who so depend upon the activities 
of such men—and women —as_ he. 
This wasn’t a flowery sermon spoken 


forthe approval of the public, nor the 
plaudits of the crowd. there was what 
seemed simple statements from a man 
Whose heart and soul and mind has 
been devoted to the welfare of these 
"s unfortunate—the homeless child, 
the deaf andthe dumb and the men- 
tally incompetent, nes he spoke in 
the silence of that fi hall, surely 
there must have been some of them 
come away with a sense of responsi- 
bility, a new outlook on this problem 
of child welfare, and new feeling of 
consciences awakened to things which 
had heretofore been perhaps not miss- 
ed but smoothed over 


For forty years Mr. Fetterly has 
been in constant ouch with children 
all over this country. For forty vears 
he has listened to their little pleas for 
help and has solaced their mistortunes, 
aad to him it is his life's work. How 
fortunate indeed it is that they who 
need him most have his personal ex- 
perience afd guidance to help them 
over this road, made particularly more 
rough and tortuous by. their affliction 
And it was not only his personal 
charges, the students, young and old, 
at Ontario School for the Deaf, that 
he included in his little informal talk, 
it was the child—all children. The 
homeless children, the waifs and strays 
picked out of homes which have no 


jtriment of all. Constantly they will 
have to fight this inferiority complex 
j which has perhaps unconsciously en- 
veloped them and made of them cow- 
ards and mental weaklings. “*A child 
should be the hub of all teaching."* 
Even the highly important question 
and matter of education should be sub- 
servient to the child's personality and 
individuality. Teach them to lear by 
| practice and not by words; sell vi 
ty should and must be used in the edu- | 
cational program. “‘I can list the three 
four things necessary in this con. | 
junction’, he went on, ‘‘and they are: | 
Health and Happiness, Social Activity 
and Spare Time."’ Sports should be 
encouraged and be directed inthe right 
channels for the perfect enjoyment of | 
the children, and also with a view to 
not only create bodily and physical 
health, but also to direct their minds 
along the right lines. “In the old days 
we had hygiene, taught them by book: 
and word of mouth; now we have it 
in practice. We have at present in our 
school a squad of volunteer Red Cross 
workers who are thoroughly familiar 
with the inner workings of all thing 
relating to this important subject, and 
we have taught all the rest of the child- 
ren similar things on those lines. Here 
he cited the case of a little boy who 
had entered the school, but who some- 
how had an aversion for vegetables. 
Gradually he was unknowingly led to 
eat fresh and much needed vegetables 
by appealing to his healthand the conse- 
quent strength which was almost sure 
to follow his continued cating of this 
food. At first he was a puny little 
fellow but now he is as big as the rest 
of them. 


Morbid emotions and repression of 
desires follow these other subjects in 
fapid succession, and are things which 
must be taken into consideration by 

any student of children who ever 
hopes to be successful in gaining their 
confidence and esteem. Throughout 
the province of Ontario, and in fact 
the whole of Canada, as wellas other 
countries, there are thousands and 
thousands of children who are suffer- 
ing with either incipient or real mental 
defects and physical derangements, 
Most of nearly ail of these cases if 


right to have them; the menrally Caught in the proper time and at the 
incompetent, through disease and lack TiBht stage could have been cured. 
of proper channels for personal train: Anyone who ever pretended to under- 
ing, and the incorrigibles. They are all Stand children could have accomplish- 
children, they all havea heart anda soul €4 this cure with very little trouble on 
and a body, and they are all entitledto ¢ither the: parent's or the teacher's 
respect and consideration. part. It is regrettable that so. much 
See misinformation exists among even the 
Prevention is far better than supposedly cultured clase of people 


Cure," said Mr. Fewterly, “‘and if we who own and try to tear chien 
Can provide the preventative methods, When children are irrational incor, 
then we'll go along way oa the road_rigibles, as they are called--then thane 
to abolishment of trouble, and the must be a cause. Either that cause is 


back them up in a corner and attempt 
by intimidation to extract a truth— 
which will in all probabiltiy be a lie 
when obtained in that_ manner—but 
give him a chance to “‘come clean” 
without the thought of being punished 
for it. Deal with children’s misde. 
meanors privately, and in their confi 
dence. Never ridicule a child at an: 
time; it willdo you no good but it 


| will instillin the child a deep resent- 


ment which will make itself apparent 
at every opportunity. Follow these few 
points and you will have no mentally 
defective children, but you will gain 
their confidence and love and respect, 
and what more could any teacher or 


‘parent exact from their children or 


charges. < 


Social activities rank very high ii this | 


curriculum of child training and can by 
no means be ignored. Spare time 
activities grow to be a greater probl 
every day, owing to the present incr 
ing methods of using machinery for 
every available manufacture,.so it is up 
to the teacher to find new ways and 
new methods of disposing of this spare 
t to the greatest advantage. ‘Truly 
there are many problems which con- 
front the present day teachers who de- 
vote their time to the wellare of | chil- 
dren. 


“AttheO. S. D. he continued, 
“we have almost no. sickness which 
we attribute tothe fact that we have 
very efficient corps of Red Cross 
workers, made up from the students 
at that school, and practised by them 
atevery opportunity. Under weight 
childreu are given strengthening fouds, 
and all the children are weighed once 
a month of which record is kept. At 
Present We are trying to organize little 


parties for the children which so far | 


have proved a great success: In a short 
time we expect to be able to have 
other children from the city attend 
these Jittle parties to keep our scholars 
company. It could also be worked 
the other way around. ‘The only 
thing we need now is to have Belle- 


ville people become interested in our | 


little problems up there, and in the in- 
stitution and its aims. So far the 
People of Belleville have sort of passed 


them by but we expect to revive lay- ’ 


ging interest by taking part ourselves in 
some of the social activities in the city. 
At present we contemplate having an 
entertainment. which will be given by 
our pupils and held in the new colle- 
giaté on next December $th. | can 
only hope that we have the attendance 
we expect because we certainly do need 
alot of things for the scholars we now 
have. Very many of them come 
the school for the first time with only 
the clothes they have on their bodies. 
This handicaps us greatly because we 


in such a way as to meetall competi- 
tion and to earn a livelihood after he 
leaves school. I should like to see 
every girl so equipped that if she should 
so desire she could secure a position: 
which would enable her to compete 
with others and to make agood living. 
Infact, | should like to see every 
pupil who goes through our schools so 
equipped thatthey could fit into the 
; industrial and economic competition 
of our country, 

But I am still more anxious about 
the matter of teaching our pupils in 
such a way that everyone of our buss, 
and girls shall learn how to get the 
most out of life. Tam convinced 
| thac there is a good deal more to living, 
than there is to making a living, “as 
{important as the latter is, 


{All pupils, and ntost especially wll 
handicapped pupils, should be trained 
to make the proper contacts in lite. 
; Often I see people who are not a’ ¢ 
|'to adjust themselves to their surrour 
ngs and when they are amung acrov d 
of people or when they ‘are travel): 
on the streets or on trains or busses they 
% take their places a 
with who 
| they are associating. that ll 
| of our boys and girls would “learn ‘0 
meet and mix with people more thin 
they do. f 
} Again, [ should say that every ty 
ind girl should learn as early in | 
Las possible to. render service to ot!.-r 
| people. He will, inthe language f 
i 
| 
{ 


| are not abi 


| part of the crowd of people 


= 


the Boy Scouts, do his daily good tu 

Finally, | would say that the grea 
| life comes from within and not fre 
; Without When one makes up + 
| mind that.he wants to do a cegt 9 
| thing he will come pretty nen 

| that very thing. “The battle is ni 
than half won when one makes ups 
mind that he wants to do a thing. If 
we decided that we want to doa riy it 
| thing, that we want to make the proj 'r 
' contacts, that we want to make «oF 
surroundings more beautiful and ©» 
t 
1 


keep them that way and that we we 
to tender service to people with wh: 
We are associated then we are sure \ 
‘going to dq those very things. And 
'whenwe do those things we sh.l 
certainly live the life that gives us tic 
greatest amount of joy and. pleasure 


| and satisfaction’ and which! will’ make 
!us worth most to the world. 
| sthere’ate‘Homes forthe Aged and 


‘Infirm Deaf in Pennyslvania, New 
York, Ohio, Ilhnois, Florida and se- 
veral other states, and a movement hss 
just been started to establish a Home 
in Texas, where the Board of Mana- 
gers aims to raise a foundation fund 
of $100,000. How is the project of a 
Home in Ontario progressing? 
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_ Christmas at Home 
.\ By-Eprte Kinsera 


BG 
spAbout two weeks before Christ- 
mas we saw a fresh notice on- the 
bulletin board in the hall downstairs. 
Ic toldus,that Armistice Day would 
not be regarded as a holiday at this 
School, but our Christmas holidays 
would be from December 23rd to 
January 2nd. To have an almost two 
weeks" vacation had never been thought 
of, so it was a delightful surprise to 
everyone, and especially those who 
expected to spend their vacation at 
home. As my mother never mentioned 
home-going in her letters, I did not 
know till the week before whether I 
would go home or not, but [ felt sure 
that as long as there was any possible 
chance of having me home for Christ- 
mas my. parents would not be without 
me, and I was overjoyed when Miss 

> Bawden told me the fare for my, ticket 
had been received. Till the time of 
departing there was great excitement. 
The: main topic of conversation and 
thought was of home. 

‘The great day finally came. Most 
of us had packed our things the previ- 
ous day and were now all ready to start. 
‘ The good-byes and best wishes fora 
joyous Yuletide were said and in turns 
we were soon on our way. Mr. 
Ketterly took me and the other pupils 
from Smith's Falls and Winchester to 
the station in his car. I saw his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Cuykendall, in the station. 
1 could not distinguish her at firs 
but when she came to talk to us I re- 
cognized her. She talked to us till it 
was time forthe train to come, then 
we bade her and Mr. Fetterly good- 

bye. The train, as it usually 1s at Chris 


mas time, was crowded; however we 


all managed.to getaseat. We hadall 
hoped for snow for Christmas, ‘and 
though ,the previous rain-storms had 
caused the recent snow in Belleville to 
disappear, Grace and [ kept a watchful 
eye all along the way forsnow, but 
when we reached home there was nut 
much there either. 


When we reached the station where 


the Renfrew pupils change trains, Mar- 
garet Ferguson's mother met us and 
accompained us home. She told me 
that it would be impossible for any of 
my family to meet me just when the 
train arrived, but they could come later 
that afternoon, and in the meantime | 


+ would await them at her place. She 


‘epared a delicious lunch for us, then 
Margaret and I went to see Doris 
Wenzel, who works in a beauty-parlor 
{was very glad tosee Doris again. She 
ooked well but was very busy, When 
we returned to Margaret's home my 
tather and brother came for me and 
we left for home almost immediately. 
My! it vias good to be home again, 
ind | was delighted to see my family 
once more. 


The next day I did not do much 
eNXCeptto wrap some presents and a few 
other small things. On Christmas I had 
1 very enjoyable time, though we were 
rather lonely,’ as I was the only one 
who wast a great distance from home 
tor Christmas, and we missed my four 
other brothers and sister who were ab- 
sent and were unable to come as they 
Were so far away. I think I enjoyed 
myself most at dinner and in the even- 
ing. My, how I ate at dinner! In the 
evening we played games and had 
heaps of fun: 


1 spent Christmas week playing 
vamés, reading and calling on friends 
or helping to enteftain friends at my 
home. I asked my mother if I might 
have a party on New Year's ning. 
To this party I intended to invite all 
the deaf people I possibly could, and 
also some hearing friends. My mother 
agreed, but before we had started our 
Preparations for it, mother received a 
telephone call saying that her sister was 


very ill and wished her to go and stay 
with her_a_few days. This, of course, 
made it impossible to hold the party so 
I had to call it off. But Mrs. Ferguson 
invited all the deaf people she couldto 
a little tea-party on Monday evening. 
Three of them were my former class- 
mates. Before New Year's I heard 


that Miss Code, who had been very ill | 


and out of school for some time, was 
still unable to be out. My sister and I 


called to see her. We found that she | 


was much better than we had expected 
to find her. She told me she was quite 
excited about going back to school and 
would return at New Year's, 

As my mother stayed so long at my 
aunt's, I decided notto return to school 
till Sunday, though most of the others 
went back on Saturda: fore 1 could 
realize it holidays were over and the 
time for returning had come. I was 
very sorry when they were over. I 
greatly missed my-family,. but was glad 
to see my friends, teachers and others 
again. 


Christmas at the O.S.D. 
By Non Morrison 


| This year Mr. Fetterly allowed the 
j Pupils to gohome for Christmas for 
nearly two weeks, and most of the 
; children did so. My aunt in Montreal 
| wanted Jack and me to go tw her place 
; for Christmas, but she wrote too late 
tomy auntin Vanconver for my uncle 
to get us a pass to Montreal, so we 
had to stay at the School. This was 
our first Christmas at school as we 
were always home for Christmas, so 
we did not mind staying here. 


On the twenty-third of December 
the pupils began to get ready for going 
home. In the afternoon, after the 
pupils had gone, [ went with Miss 
Deannard tothe city to get a pair of 
skates, which were my Christmas gift 
from my auntin Vancouver. In the 
evening there were movies in the as- 
sembly room. 


On Thursday we helped the super- 
visors decorate the rooms. In the even- 
ing there was supposed to bea movie, 
but the boys had not finished decorat- 
ing the rooms so there was no movie. 
We girls helped Miss Deannard to 
decorate the tree and fill the bags with 
candies and put them into the children’s 
stockings. There was a big thunder 
storm that evening. 


On Christmas morning the Catholic 
pupils went to church, after which we 
all-went to the assembly room. Mr. 
Lally was supposed to be Santa Claus, 
but the costume could not be found, 
so Mr. O' Gorman told us that Santa 
Claus had phoned tothe O, S$. D. that 
on the way here -he got stuck inthe 
nud and could not get out until it was 
too late to go to the O. S. D.,bur 
the small children did not believe him. 
Then our presents were distributed to 
us by several teachers, supervisors and 
senior boys and girls. In the afternoon 
there was a movie and in the evening 
another one. At noon we had a good 
dinner, and two deaf boys from Ottawa 
were with us for dinner. 


On Monday afternoon somie of the 
girls, accompanied by one of the 
supervisors, went to the assembly hall 
where we played volley ball with the 
boys. Emma Mazzali and | were 
chosen as leaders, and my team was 
was defeated by a score of 3to 4. It 
sa pretty good game and we enjoye: 
very much. In the evening there was 
another movie. 

On Wednesday Mr. Fetterly allow- 
ed the girls and boys to skate on the 
Bay. We skated nearly all day, and 
the next afternoon also. 

On New Year's. eve there was a 
movie show in the assembly room, 
and on New Year's day we were 


| eoing to skate on the Bay, but did not | 
{go on account of the weather being 
too cold. In the evening there was to 
have been some'more movies, but the 
‘films did not arrive on time. 

On Saturday I was glad to see my 
friends again and we hada long chat 
with one another. I had a lovely time 
during the vacation; though it was.my 
first Christmas at school. 


_ Ordinary Children 

I like ordinary children quite as 

I do the extraordinary ones. I rejoice 
when I discover a star but there 
is something very wholesome about 
| the rest of the group. Their acceptance 
}of life, of lessons and teachers and 
marks and games and discipline gives 

' onea feeling of stability. The country 
| safe so long as it rests on that foun- 
dation. No matter how great the leader 

| he can do little unless he has the great 
{ body of the ordinary folk along with | 
him to do the work. 


Ordinary children are very happy | 
! They are not troubled by the gnawing 
ambition of the stars. Their nervous | 
systems and their digestions leave noth- 
ing to be desired “Their appetites are 
keen. An ordinary boy eating his din- 
ner isa sight to make the aged ant j 
jtoothless laugh with#delight. The | 
| ordinary girl going about her routine | 


|is a very comfortable person to have | 
j about the house. No moods, no great | 
| heights and no great depths disturb | 
her. enly she goes on her way and | 
| carries with her a charm for ragged 
| nerves and vague aspiration ‘whose 
| essence is bitterness. 


| If you have just ordinary children, 
a 


rejoice. Do not covet the neighbor's 
| extraordinary child who leads all his 
classes and is to enter college while | 
stillin knickers and shell-rimmed specs. 
‘Thank your stars for the sturdy, three- 
meals-a-day child. He is as likely 
to become a useful, highly respected 
member of his community as the gen- 
ius. i 


Fhere was a boy in one of my cl 
seswho moved along placidly enough. 
: He was redheaded and once in while; 
in ordinary boy's style, got into a fight. 
| Sometimes he won and sometimes he 
did not. He took passing grades and 
was graduated at the end of the list.,}s 
That did not seem to trouble him at | 
all. He went to college and was the | 
same ordinary lad passing along with 
the great group graduating this time 
in the middle of the class list. He is 
one of the highest authorities in a di 
partment of law, none better. Just an 
ordinary man doing extraordinary 
| work. 


But the great body of children go 
through school as ordinary children. 


They are gradyfted — from_ high | 
| schol and college 4s ordinary children. 
| They go out into life just that, 


j ordinary folk. Why wish them to be 
anything else? Next time you are 
worried about what your child is to do 

{to distinguish himself look about you 
atthe people in the street, in the train, 

jin church, theatre, wherever you see 

|thém at work or at play, and remind 

‘yourself that you are one of these. 

You are an ordinary human being 

withoutclaim to genius, without claim 

to distinction. Are you happy? 


| Few extraordinary people have the 
jhappiness and peace that ordinary 
people have. If achild does his day’s 
j work, if he plays hard, sleeps well, 
| passes_his grades fairly well; he is 
{an ordinary citizen. Be content with 
| that and do not make yourself and the 
| child unhappy wishing he was some- 
thing else—a movie star or what you 
wish. He is better as he is.—Dr. J. 
Wz Jones, in Ohio Chronicle. 


| occurred to him. 


| joyous note 


. Who Was To Blame? 

~ The boy was standing before the 
judge of a juvenile court charged with 
a crime that had shocked the entire 
community and brought grief to his 
parents. Ns 

Where did you get the idea of 
committing such 4 deed?’’ asked the 
judge. 

“Tread it,’’ replied the lad simply. 

The judge hesitated a moment, then 
turned and addressed the boy’s father: 
‘Did you ever takeythe pains to ex- 
amine the literature iia boy was 
reading?’* € 

Why—er, no—that is, it never 
occurred to me,"* responded the man. 
cut to the quick by such a question. 

Who was to blame? = 

Do you—teacher, mother, father— 
realize the tremendous influence 6n 
character building which is represented 
by the literature which is falling into 
the hands of your boys and girls? 

Are you seriousiy and sympatheti- 
cally trying to guide your boys and 
girls toward literature which fou are 
certain will create clean and healthy 
attitudes? 

Don’t ever putyourself in the posi- 
tion of the father who. had to ackow- 
ledge that such matters had never 
Selected. 


Getting Even 

“I haven't time to get eyenwith the 
men who fhjured me,"' said one of 
America’s biggest business men. And * 
he proved that he was a big man by 
saying so and living up to it 

Nobody bas time to “‘get. even’’ 
with the fellow who injured him. 

Two wrongs never make a right in 
conduct, even if minus does* make a 
plus in Algebra. 

You can not balance accounts by 
adding You are-only. 
making a bad matter worse. “The only 
way you can straighten theaccount is 
to return good for evil. 

One of the best stories of how it 
worked in school athletics comes from 
Scotland. 

A cricket match was on_ between. 
two schools in Sterling. Two men 
were batting, as it is the custom in + 
cricket, Gne at cach cricket * One 
batter was a slugger, powerful and 
heavy. The other slight, nimble, and 
graceful. “The slugger forced the 
running and out ran fghter part- 
ener!’ AhoWl of protest ent up from 
the team-andiits rooters. 

“hr ali rightand you fellows are 
not to ery shame! Buchanan is playing 
-1, and his hit should have been a 
four; | missed the running.”’ said the 
boyywho was. put our. Fe 

The slugger won thematch with 
three runs to spare. Ashe was carry- 
ing his bat out, the litde player was 
the first to greet him, the one he had 
forced out 

“Weil played oid chap!"'the clear 
rang out on the evening 
finest thing you’ ve ever done.” 
The thick-set, heavy batter, stood 
still and looked at him in admiration 
and made amends.“‘{ say, Drum- 
mond, it was my blame you were run.”* 

Such was John Watson's introduction 
to Henry Drummond, and forty years 
after he gave it as one ofthe finest 
tributes to a man whom, the entire 
English-speaking world had learned to 
love and honor. i 

‘The men who knew Henry Drum- 
mond best called him “The Prince.’ 
The world knew him as a Christian 
gentleman of the finest character. 

I saw him and heard him the first 
year he was out of college, when I had 
kinds of troubles and doubts. The 
in his and the character in his 
face won my confidence. His words, 
spoken in a language I understand, 
gave me’ light: ~The Wellspring. 
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Speak a shade more kindiy than the 
year before, 

Pray a little oftener, trust a_litde 
more, * 
Ching a little closer to the Father's 

love, 
So life below shali liker grow to the 
blessed life above. 


Do We Mean it? 

We have entered on a new year. 
Ail of us have said *“I wish you a happy 
new year’ to all our friends and 
acquaintances, Did we mean it, or 
was it just_an idle and conventional 
expression? If we meant it. what are 
we going to do about it? In regardto 
at least our most intimate friends, we 
can't be neutral. Most of the joysand 
pleasures of life come from our human 
contacts, as do also most of the sorrows 
and irritations and heartbreaks. Eac’ 
one of us will make 1932 a happier or 
a less happy year to everyone with 
whom we come into close association. 
We can't avoid this. We can't be 
neutral Every waking hour of every 
day there goes out from us an intluence 
that helps or hinders, that promotes 


| Sage true? 


loving, a little more sympathetic to university life?"’ asked the professor of in the state, which has seats for 451) 


those in need, a little more uplifted 
towards a higher and better life? 
The Conservation of Energy is a 
universal law of nature. No force or 
energy can ever be Tost, though its 
condition or direction may be changed. 
The same prnciple undoubtedly ap- 
ples, and with intensive force, in the 
spiritual and emotional realm. 
generous impulse we cherish in our 
hearts, every kindly word we speak, 
_ every helpful act we perform, leaves a 
| permanent ‘impress, and adds some- 
wharto the love and good-will of the 
How vast and beneficent 


universe. 
that sum-total must be! What an 
incalculable wealth of hzppiness has 


this season brought tu childhood es- 
pecially! How many a selfish old 


| Scrooge has had his heart awakened 


and warmed by the touch of the little 
Child, and how many Tiny Tims have 


| been helped and healed by their un- 


wonted ministrations! Isthe Christ- 
Child a reality? Is the angelic mes- 
“he hearts of scores, yea 
hundreds of millions of men and wo- 
men and happy children affirm that 
it is true, in a chorus of jubilation that 
must echo through all the corridors of 
heaven, and be focussed with sweet 
accord yet in majestic volume at the 
feet of this same Jesus, “twhose touch 
has yet its ancient power, no word 
from whom can fruitless fall.'” 

But alas for poor Russia. Alas for 
the multitudes of spirit emascu- 
lated chiidren there, who are taught to 
jeer at the idea of a Santa-Claus, to 
hate the very name of the Christ-Child, 
to defame and ¢o defile the Incarnate 
Love of God, whose whole life was 
spent in only one way—“He went 
about doing good "’ “This Man was not 
acapitalist— He was just a carpenter, so 
poor that He had no place to lay His 
head. Surely He should be the ideal 
deity even of the Soviets! And He shall 
reign even there for Love, the mightiest 
force in the universe, 1s his omnipote! 
Weapon, against which nothing 
prevail “The whole world of mankind, 
even apostate Russia, unconsiously 
perhaps, therefore all the more truly, 
is just a dying fora little bit of love 
And He whose birth we have just cel- 


the happiness and welfare of our 
friends, orothenvise [everyone who 
wished a happy ew year would do 


ebrated, and who was Love Incarnate, 
and He alone, can satisfy this hunger 
of the human heart. “To Ham untold 


what he or she can do to carry that| millions now pay glad and loving hom- 
wish into effect, what an enormous} age, and with irresistible and ever 
sun-total of joy there would be. When | accelerating momentum His Kingdom 
we said “"I wish youa happy new year’” | shall extend it sway, “till every people, 


did we mean it? If so, let us help to 
make it happy. 


Christmas— 
A Permanent Influence 
Who that listened much over the 


radio during the week or wo before | an address in Believille on educational { 
Christmas could doubt the reality and | topics. Illustrative of the vocational | 
From | side of educational work, he told the | 


potency of the Christian faith? 
every. station on the continent, and 
fromy many lands beyond the seas, 
from bands and choirs andassemblages, 
and from most of the world’ ssweetest 
singers, came over and over, times 
without number, the inspiring’ strains 
of Nowell, and Silent Night and others 
of the deautiful Christmas carols, of 
which no one ever seems totire. The 
very air was vibrant with the acclama- 
tions of adoration and peace and good- 
will, as was the air of Palestine when, 
on the night the Babe was born, that 
great angelic choir broadcasted that 
first Christmas message, that has rung 
in ever increasing volume down all the 
centuries since 

To these carols millions of people, 
many of whom never enter a church 
or profess belief, listen in with un 
wearied delight. What a tremendous 
sum-total of beneficent influence this 
mus: be! What heart of all these 
fons can fail co have been made a 
lute more tender and kindly and 


every tribe on this terrestrial ball to | 


Him all majesty ascribe and crown 


Him, Lord of All. 


To Know, and To Do 


Four years ago Hon. Dr Cody gave 


following very apt story: 

An eccentric but practical minded 
professor was asked to be the princi- 
pal speaker at an undergraduates. ban- 
quet. The professor picked up a fold 
of the table cl-th and asked who in that 
gathering of university students. could 
tell what it was, where it was made, 
how it was made; who there could 
make a glass tumbler, who could make 
ztable, or make anything in the room, 
with all their university training bulg: 
ing their brains with knowledge ‘Then 


aginary curtain and introduced an _un- 
seen guest, the Master Teacher of the 
Ages, Jesus of Nazareth en 

“Master is there anything here you 
can make? 

“Yes,"' said the master, iifting up 
the cloth and examining the carved leg 
ofthetable “I could make the table 
for 1 was a carpenter”? 

“*What thing can you make? What 


the old professor pulled back an im. | 


the students. 


But Dr. Cody emphasized theneed second floor contains sixteen clase. 
taining a proper balance in rooms. 


for mai 
educational ideals. Languages, hesaid, 
such as French and Latin should be 
taught earlier in school life while the 
minds were plasticand memories keen 
rather than those abstruse problems of 
trick arithmetic about trains passing 
each other and arriving nowhere, and 
the progress of hands on a clock. 

There are educationists who would 
contine public and high school training 
tothe academic and cultural subject on- 
ly, Others there are who go to the 
opposite extreme and make industrial 
training the outstanding purpose. 

But Dr. Cody's conception of the 
ideal system is the happy combination 
of the tw ‘Knowledge.”’ he says 
must be linked to service, and the two 
ideals combined of both the academic 
and the: practical. of knowledge for 
usefulness and knowledge for its own 
sake. 

Dr Cody, as was to be expected, 
had some inspiring things to say to and 
about teachers. He said that while 
good school buildings were important 
and contributed an element of success, 
yet the teacher makes the school, and 
he would rather have a community 
famous fur good teachers than for fine 
school buildings. 

If any of the teachers present, he 
said, were tempted to think. at any 
time that their high calling was not 
appreciated, let them take a high leap 
in faith, and vision the men and women 
the world over who look back over 
the years with profound gratitude that 
their minds were stimulated in the 
morning of iife by devoted teachers 
and their> souls saved from’ ignoble 
things . 


We srongly commend ‘World 
Wide’ to those of our readers who 
wish to keep well-informed regarding 
events throughout the world, and con- 
versent with the best thought and de- 
‘velopments in the fields of Science, 
Art, Literature, Sociology, ete. It is a 
weekly journal. of twenty-four pages, 

ind consists of articles culled from the 
leading papers and periodicals of the 
day. It aims to give its readers every 
point of view without bias or comment. 
It is published by John Dougall & 
of Montreal, and is especially 
to Canadian readers because it deals 
| with a fair proporition of topics at 
| particular interest to this country and 
| the motheriand as well as matters of 
“Aworld-wide'’ interest. It is being ex- 
| tensively used in many of the higher 
| schools of the country; and would be 
ja valuable means of culture in any 
| family. 


We 
article 


recently read an interesting 
nilled, “Education is Learning 
to Do.” But this is not putting first 
things first Primarily, supremely, 
| educacion is learning to be. “The build 
jing up of a good character, the de- 
| velopment of the mental faculties, the 
| proper co-ordination of the physical, 
intellectual and. spiritual capabilities— 
| these, beyond all compare are the most 
important aims and ideals of education. 
Learning to do is secondary, though 
also vitaliy important, and is dependent 
for the best results on the foundation 
j that hasbeen laid. A house built upon 
sand will surely fall when the winds 
| and the floods beat upon it. 


| The December issue of The Ar- 
| kansas Optic is a special Dedication 
Number, descriptive of the opening of 
| uvo fine new buildings. Chief pf these 
is Parnell Hall, costing $65,000. On 
‘the ground floor are located an audi- 
torium, with a seating capacity of 552 


| 


spectators at athletic contests. 


The 


Macaulay says that the measure of 1 
man’s real character is not what 


does, but what he would doit hekne 


that he would not be found out. ‘Ti..s 
is a rather cynical point of view. .\ 
truer criterion: is what aman woud 
like to. do but won’t do because |e 
knows it is wrong. And there ive 
multitudes of such fine characters ‘n 
the world. 


Every year, for many consecut 
years, that famous American humor:-:, 
Josh Billings—or was it Artenvis 
Ward?—issued an almanac, which 
contained many of his wise\and_ witry 
sayings, On the title page of every 
yearly issue was this. true and sugges” 
tive dedication: “‘An Almanac. tor 
the year of—, which is a good year 
for saints and a bad one for sinners 


What shall we teach? This is a \;- 
tally important question to all teachers 
and ail pupils. Very apt and suggestive 
is the answer given by a leading edu- 
cationist in New York. He says that 
“Teachers no longer teach the three 
, or other subjects on the curriculu: 
hey teach children.” 


What a wonderfully versatile |. 
guage Englishis! A man entered 4 
departmental store and said to a fle: 
walker: ‘‘I wanta stick, please.’’ ( 
tainly sir,"* was the reply, “lip, sugar, 
shaving, walking, shooting or candle 
No wonder foreigners find-our |. 
guage somewhat confusing. 


‘This hasa pretty general applicatio 
but perhaps an exception might ofte 
be made in regard to editorials. Thels 
Superintendent Jones once said: ‘1: 
clock cannot always strike twelve, nv 
ther can an editor always find « 
thought."” Poor Macbeth truly 
that “words without thoughts never 
heaven ascend.’" But they often mst 
Pass muster on the editorial page. \ 
is the editor altogether to blame. He + 
expected to fill the allotted space, a 4 
if he has nothing in mind to. write 
bout, what is he to do? What el: 
exceptto take one drop of_thouy : 
and beat it up into a bushel of bubb!: 
This is not a confession, nora spc 
fic accusation, but just an example 


Superintendent Peterson, of 
School for the Deaf at Saskatoon. + 
quoted as'saying: “‘In all sghools 
the deaf there are far more ys va 
girls."’ He has another gu nm! 

In our School at present. the num!.°s 
are equal—154 boys, 154 girls. 
—Minnesota Compan 9 


To add our bit to the discussion a: 0 
whether there are more boys thaa ys 
in American schools for the deaf, ¢ 
have 107 girls and 105 boys in sch. 
at the present time. —The Sch: ! 
Helper. 


A. scientific journal gravely discus - 
es “‘Why we grow old, 
a scientist, we supposed that peop ¢ 
grow old because they have lived 4 
long time. If there is any way «f 
avoiding this, we would like to het 
of it hurry up quick. 


There are numerous contrasting de 
finitions of a pessimist and an optimis! 
Here is a good one. _A_ pessimist is 4 
person who makes difficulties of, b's 
opportunities, and an. optimist. islone 
who makes opportunities of his ditficu'- 


useful thing can you do, after all your anda gymnasium, said'to be the largeat | ties. 
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ScHoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Fripay, January 15th, 1932 


Kathleen Carrick’s parents have 
moved to 190 Kane Ave, Toronto. 


Evelyn Cook took apictureof her 
class (Miss Rierdon’s) on the front 
steps of the, main building. 


Pearl Liddle recewed ‘a letter from 
her former teacher, Mrs. Balis, in 
which she: described the beautiful 
natural Christmas trees that were 
decorated from Dec. 24th till Jan. 2nd. 


When the curriculum for the high 
school classes was reorganized during 
the first term of the session, provision 
was made for a commercial course. 
‘The last subject to be added wasty; 
writing; the first instruction being giv- 
sn by Miss Matthews immediately af- 
terthe New Year. 


Maxwell Whalls, Donald Crump, 
Charles Smith and John Major spent 
a day during the vacation at the hos. 
pitable home of Mr. W. I. Cole of 
Cannifton. The boys were givén a 
drive through the surrounding country 
and Mr. Cole’s kindness was greatly 
appreciated by them. 


Mr.” Harry E. Groo President 
of The Ontario Association of the 
Deaf, has the sympathy of all here in 
the death of his father on December 
28th. The deceased, whose home was 
near Napanee, was a successful farmer, 
aman of the highest probity and honor, 
and an active member of the United 
Church, and was very highly esteemed 
oy everyone in that vicinity 


Mr.A.C. Stratton, who has for sev- 
eral years been a member of our staff 
in both the academic and manual 
training departments, has been granted 
leave of absence to complete his course 
at The Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers at Hamilton. His 
place in the manual training shop is 
being filled by Mr.L. Harvey, who 
was our carpenter-instructor a few years 
ago. 


Miss Florence Eldridge, employed 
inthe Ottawa Hydro-Electric. Com- 
mission Office, read in The Canadian 
about the new Commercial Course 
taken up by our High School Class, 
and has sent forthe use of the class the 
complete Filing Instruction Course 
which she took up and for which she 
received a certificate of qualification. 
It was athoughfu! act, for which those 
interested are very grateful. 


On January 7th. the O. S. D. was 
admitted into the Ontario Interscholas- 
tic Hockey League at the league meet- 
ing.on that date; the School being-re- 
presented by Messrs. Cunningham 
and Morrison. . In this district the 
O.S.D., Belleville Collegiate and 
Vocational School, Tweed High 
School and Napanee High School 
comprise the league:. Here's hoping 
that the coveted crest for the Quinte 
district may be worn by our seniors. 


J s baby brother can 
wink his eye, so she says. 
watch out, girls, 


Maxwell Whalls did not return to 
schaul after the Christmas vacation on 
account of his father's illness. 


One new boy, who came-to school 
this week, is Frederick Mastin. Before 
coming here he attended a school in 
Buffalo fora time. 


One of our new pupilsis a very wee 
tot. She was only dur years old when 
she arrived, but her birthday was on 
Jan. 10th, so she is now five. 


On Monday Mr. Clare began 
manual training work with classes of 
junior pupils Brine newly equipped 
workshop in the basement of the main 
building. 


Beatrice Matheson lives at Sault Ste 
Marie, which was too far for her to go 
for the Christmas vacation, so she 
spent it at the homes of her brother 
and cousin is Toronto. 


Doreen Brown was surprised to find 
that ske had a new baby sister when 
she went home for Chsistmas. She 
thinks Joyce is a pretty name and she 
also says that she is very cute. 


‘The seven new pupils who arrived 
at New Year's, are Ruth McMahon, 
Hurdsman's Bridge; Ann Coppieters, 
Stratford; Maureen Stewart, Windsor; 
Frederick Mastin, Fort Erie; Meretta 
Clark, Collingwood, and arles 
Knight, Hamilton, and Roy Cork, 
Kingston, who was here last. session. 


A new picture hanging in our school 
library “room is attracting considerable 
attention. It represents Frank Wozick 
climbing a bean stalk, in the charaster 
of Jack of the famous old fairy tale, 
which was in incident an our school 
entertainment a year ago. The very 
realistic setting was arranged by Miss 
Cass. Mr. Gordon succeeded in get- 
ting an excellent snap-shot of the scene, 
which he had enlarged, and to which 
he then added the necessary colpr 
effects. The completed picture re- 
flects much credit on the artistry of the 
producers. 


One of the most beautiful calendars 
issued each year is tht of The Toron- 
to Humane Society, ft St. Albans $ 
Toronto. ‘There ts a separate sheet 
for every month, and on every: sheet 
of the 1932 calendar there is a 
fine reproduction in colours of one of 
Major Allan Brooks pictures of Cana- 
dian wild animals. Lastyear’s calendar 
contained equally beautiful reproduc 
tion of birds. These are real works of 
art, and sell for only 50, the proceeds 
being devoted to the purposes. of the 
Society. “These pictures, if, mounted 
or framed, would be a very useful ad- 
dition to the school equipment. 


It is with sorrw and regret that we 
have to chronicle the death on the 
12th inst. of Mr. John N. Boyd, this 


Tue Canapian 


t 


j Mas gift was a Meccano, from which 


being the first time in over thirty years” 


that the School has sustained the loss 
of an active member of the staff. The 
deceased had been in foor health for 
some time, but- was able to contivhe 

s work till some three weeks ago, 
when he was taken seriously ill and 
was iaken to the Believille Hospital, 
where he remained to the end. 

The deceased was born in ‘Thurlow 
Township sixty three years ago, and 
has resided in Belleville most of his life 


j For the last twenty-four years he has 


been anesteemed and efficient member 
of our staff. He was a consistent mem- 
ber and faithful attendant of Bridge St. 
United Church and an estimable, pro- 
gressive and much respected citizen of 
Belleville. he warmest sympathy of 
everyone at the O. S. D. is extended 


| the only evidence we have 


to the sorrowing widow and son and } 


daughter. 


H meghanical ingenuity, 


Marie Rose, whose home in 


Better Massey, Ont., has a new baby sister, 


a giftright from Santa Claus. She was | 
born on Christmas eve. 

_ Charlie Possnett’s mother and sister } 
Francis brought him back after the | 


vacation and spent a short time at the 
School. 


Donald Donovan has been suffering | 
from tonsilitis, and his mother has 
taken him home to have histensils re- 
moved. We hope he will have a good | 
recovery and will soon be back again 


Raymond Cork, who attended the 
O.S.D. last year, returned to. school 
at New Year's. Since June last. he 
has spent most of the time in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 2 


Nicholas Wozick and Norman Sero 
have been busy the last week putting 
up a partition in one of the large base- 
ment rooms inthe main building. Mr. 
O* Hara drew the plans, and the boys 
did the work, and a good job they 
made of it. This was done to provide 
ascience room and an additional man- 
1 training shop. 


Royal 


iedden’s most prized Carist- 


he gets much pfeasure. He bas made 
a table, a crane and other objects, his 
teacher, Miss Handley, remaining for 
a time after school occasionally so he 
can work inhis class-room. Such a 
toy. as this is both amusing and helpful 
asit enables the owner to develop his 


The January meeting of the Asso 
ationof Teachers and Instructors of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf is taking 
the form of an informal dinner ont 
Friday evening, given in 
Hpn! WG. Manin, Minister af ! 
Pabli¢ Welfare, who will be the guest- | 
speaker. Other guests willbe Mr. W 
H. Ireland, M. P. P of Trenton, re- 
presenting this constituency in the 


pnor of 


Legislature, the pastors of ll the city 
churches, the principals of Schools and 
colleges, the Mayar of Belleville and 


the heads of local organizatic 
full report of the evert will a 
the next issue of The Canadian 


A 


Murray Brigham, we are plessed 
to learn, is attending the fourth, form | 
of the Lisyar Collegiate Insut 
Ottawa this year. Murray graduat 
front the O.S.D., passing the Hi 
School Entrance examination in 142 
with honors, taking an average of SS 
percent. He then took the first and, 
second year hiigh school courses at this | 
School, then attended the Belleville 
High School where he took 
third year work, passing cr 
every subject on which he wrote 
hopessto get his Junior 
this year, fray is a fine doy and 
xcellent student, and we all wish hin 
every success. ; 


He 


Matriculation 


We venture to say that 
famous, ever-blooming “oldest inhab- 
thas never seen such a so-called 
winterasthishasbeen up to the pr 
sent. Occasionaily there have been two 
or thfee days wy weather, but 
these are prompt, wed by rain | 
and warm sunshine and balmy, spring | 
like days. Our rinks are plate 
mud or miniature lakes, there not hav- | 
ing yet been enough continuous cold | 
weather to produce a bed of ice, and | 
as we write this, the ground is bare 
snow and the grass is quite green, and 
that it is | 
ora 


even the 


winter is given by the almanac 
course the pupils are quite disgusted, 
and no doube they are getting much 
the use of the most vigo! 
ly djectives in the | 
guage. However the calendars tell us 
that there are still several weeks cf 
winter, so here's hoping. 


On the Sth inst our Superintendent; 
Mr. Fetterly, was the guest speaker at 
the weekly dinner of the Rorari 
in Peterboro. “The address was great- 
Ix appreciated and enjoyed, and was 
highly commended by the press of that 
city, a f 


Little Jessie Christie is quite envious 
of her family at home. She got a letter 
from her mother, telling herthat there, 
is three teerof snow t and the 
children are-hying lots of fun with 
their sleighs arpi-skis. Her-home is at 


| Apple Hill, near Ottawa 


Our radio ear equipment has proved 
to be so helpful to many of the pupils 
that another one is being installed in 
the kinderg, room, so that the 
youngest: pupils, who bh sufficient 
residual hearing, can derive the benefit 
of it’ thro their whole school 
course. 


ren 


Mr. Vetterly is. much pleased with 
the promptness with which the pupils 
returne er the Christmas vacation, 
Most of the clases were intact atthe > 
opening and work could be resumed 
without delay—most of the very few 
absentees: being unavoidably delayed 
athome.  / 
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A Life Garden 
BY MABEL EARLE. 


A garden-plot of sunny hours 
God gives me when Iwake. 

And I'can make it bright with flowers 
All day for His dear sake. 


Red roses, if my head is sweet 
With love for all my own: 

And heart's-ease 3Rringingat my feet 
For every kindness shown; 


And shining, sunny marigold 
Ti Lam brave and bright; 

And lilies, for the thoughts that hold 
My heart all pure and whites 


Sweet violets, hiding in their leaves, 
For truth and modesty; 

And balsams, if a soul that grieves 
Finds comforting in me 


And poppies, if iny toll brings rest 
To hands grown tired with care; 


And always — first, and last, and best — 


Forgot-me-nots of prayer. 


Toronto Tidings 

The correspondent wishes all the 
readers of the Canadian a Happy New 
Year. 

Mr. Remeo Dallaire of Ottawa 
spent a week in Toronto, renewing old 
acquaintances, and returned home ina 
good humor after a very pleasant visit. 

Miss Margaret Reo spent a couple 
of daysin Fergus, visiting ier relatives. 

Several elections for officers for the 
year of 1932 were held in several clubs 
or societies. “The one was for the 
Woman's Association for our church 
and the officers are_as follows: Mrs. 
W.R. Wattas President forthird term, 
Mrs. Henry Whealy and Mrs. Sam 
Goodall as Secretary and Treasurer re- 
spectively. The other one was for the 
Kicuma Club and the officers are Mrs. 
Ellsworth Bowman as President, Mrs. 
Asa Forresteras Secretary and Mrs. 
Chas. W. Goldsas Treasurer. 

While chatting with her friends at 
her parental home, quite a umber of 
the deaf hied quietly into her house and 
removed their hats and coats upstairs 
‘Then they all rushed into the dining- 
room and gave Miss Edna Egginton, 
the biggest shock of her life. She was 
greatly puzzled for a few minutes and 
finally realized that it was her birthday 
party. Several beautiful gifts were pre- 
sented tu her. Games w. re played du- 
ringthe rest of evening and refresh- 
meuts Were served, 

Miss Ada James of St. homas was 
in Toronto for a weekendAvith her old 
friends and also attended the Woman's 
Association social. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bell of 
Oshawa, spent a Sunday with the Deal, 
where the former gave the church ser- 
vices. His subject was “‘Follow Me.’’ 
Mrs. Bell also gave us a beautiful 
hymn. 

Mr. Thomas Hazleton of Peterboro 
has been visiting Toronto on both 
business and pleasure for some time. 

The Woman's Association held a 
Christmas party in honor of the chil- 
dren of deaf parents in our church on 
Dec. 19th. Nearly 40 children as well 
as about 50 adults made the party a 
great success. A grand old Santa Claus 
appeared at the party and handed a 
stocking full of candies, nuts, etc to 
each child. A good sum of money was 
raised through donations to help the 
needy persons. 

Aprize drawing for Christmas un- 
der-the auspices of the N.F.S.D. was 
drawn out. Only two deaf, Messrs 
Fred. Brown and Duncan McMillan, 
were among the lucky winners, and the 
rest went to hearing people, who had 
some interest in helping the Deaf. 
There were 12 prizes—4_ turkeys, 4 
geese and 4 chickens. The proceeds 
of the drawing goes to the Unemploy- 
ed Frats. 

Mr. Charles W. Golds will start a 
shoe repairing business here. He ex- 
pects to open his store on or about the 


ceed if all the deaf will give their co- 
operation and patronage. 
—The Torontonian. 


Hamilton Happenings 

On Jan. 3rd, after the usual O. M. 
service, the report of the year ending 
Dec. 3rd, 1931 was given out for the 
O.M. members and Mr. Gleadow was 
re-elected by acclammation as chair- 
man for 1932, Thecollection forthe 
year was very good and there were 
several suggestions offered, considered 
good and were adopted for the cuming 
year. “Mrs. Gleadow was asked to 
carry on as Secy-Treas for another 
year. 

Mr. Batstone suggested that the 
chairman look around for a more suit- 
| able, larger and more plainly printed 
! Bible than the onein use at present. 
! This suggestion was also carried 

through by the members. The commit- 

tee of three ladies was found to be in 
‘need of extra help at our big picnic 
held in July, so it was considered good 
to add one or two more to help things 
along. Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Bayliss 
kindly consented to help as new 
members on the Committee. 

There were several groups of. the 
deaf watching the old year out. One 
group went to the home of Mrs. Lee 
where they spenta pleasant time. Mi. 
and Mrs. Gleadow and family were 
invited to friends on Wentworth 
where there were seventeen altogéther 
to watch the old year out. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison, parents of Mr. Jack 
Harrison, entertained the boys home 
trom Belleville that night. All report 
having had a-very jolly time. 

We were all pleased to see the 
boys home from schocl forthe Christ- 
mas holidays. They all spoke well 
of the new Superintendent and seem 
to like him very well. We do hope 
they will all make a good © successful 
year's work at the end of Schooi. 


The post master of the “Hamilton 
P. O. asked Mr. Gleadow just before 
Christmas if he could undertake to 
draw a big Air Mail Map, about 15ft. 
x3ft. to put up in the main lobby of 
the P.O. Mr. Gleadow agreed to 
do it and the map is now up in the 
P. O. where it has been seen by most- 
ly all the Hamilton deaf. Mr. Glea- 


dow received many complimentary re- | 


marks on his excellent work and also 
aletter of appreciation and thanks 
from the post master, saying it was a 
great creditto Mr. Gleadow and that 
there had been many comments on 
the fine work he had done. 

We wereall very sorry to hear of 
the death recently of Mr. Grooms, 
Sr. of Napanee, father of Mr. Henry 
Grooms of Toronto. We extend to 
the bereaved family our sincere sym- 
Pathy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred ‘Terrell and 


good advise he gave to others, and now 
owns and carries on a very successful 
printing businessin Toronto. 


-For the past fifteen years he had 
been’ out in the world and his young 
impressions of ithad been rudely jos- 
tled out of him and he stood before 
them to-night with altogether different 
conceptions, and he hoped that his lit- 
tle address to-night would be helpful to 
them against the time when they also 
would leave school and go out to face 
the world and battle for a livelihood. 


The -value of an ,education:— 
He knew well and sympathized with 
the difficulties they had in its acquire- 
ment, and many of them in their youth 
and inexperience did not recognize its 
proper value. A good education was the 
root of success, with it one may rise 
by perseverance and-energy to high 
possibilities; without it they will find 
their best efforts handicapped in every 
direction. He well knew the restless- 
{Mess against the restraints of school 
life, the desire for change and new 
scenes, and he begged the pupils to 
| fight against this feeling, to give their 
whole mind while at school tothe 
| acquirement of learning, to do their 
| very best to increase their knowlege 
day by day, then there would be no- 
| thing to regret when their school days 
| were over. He had met many who 
regret, now when too late, their 
neglected opportunities and he would 
be sorry if any present were ever sorry 
in after years that they did not strive 
harder to learn. He knew that the 
staff of teachers here were faithful to 
their charge and anxious to make well 


.| educated men and women of them, 


and to mould their moral and. religious 
characters to such a form that it would 
tend to nobleness of mind and heart. 
Their teachers knew that, *“‘As the 
; twig is bent so the tree is inclined,” 
and all wished them to grow up into 
| straightforward, industrious and God 
fearing citizens of our country. 


: They should have an aim in life, 
| deciding as far as they could what vo- 
| cation they would follow and follow it 
; out with resolution and perseverance, 
| undeterred by obstacles. Next to an ed- 

ucation, a thorough industrial training 
| was most important. He warned them 
| not to think that because they could set 

a few lines of type that they were print- 
| ers; such had not been his experience. 
He had been at the trade for fifteen 
years and had been up against all kinds 
of conditions, of men and methods, he 
had kept eyes open and striven to 
| learn everything he could, but now to- 
| day he felt that he had not learned one- 
j half his trade. _ [t was the same in all 
; occupations, when they could plane a 
j board, drive a peg, mix some dough, 

thread a needle or run a sewing-ma- 
H chine, they were not expert workers, 
| there were hundreds of technical parts 
j of their work which they must master 
| and be proficientin before they can give 


H 


children gave the Gleadows a surprise | satisfaction to employers in this com- 
call on Saturday, Jan 9th. A very nice | Petitive age. He emphasized strongly 
evening was enjoyed, only th: time | the necessity of their learning the names 
went all too quickly to suit all of us. | of everything connected with their 
Its so nice and convenient to see one’s | trade as well as the colloquial language 
friends when there is a car to go in, | in connection, and showed them how 
right from door to door Surprises they would be handicapped by their 
like this are very pleasant and do us all , failure to learn these things, and how 
good. Here's hoping there will: be | athorough knowledge of it would help 
more of them. —The Hamiltonian, | them si 

bd Teareibe obedience was a valuable 
= 4 part of their training at school; trained 
Good Advice to Pupils dihere to a prompt obedience to the or- 


rane ne oFer Saimevold files of ders of superiors, it will be second 


across the report of an excellent ad- 
dress given to the pupils here in 1908 
by Mr. G. W. Reeves. The wise 
counsel and admonition it contains are 


just as appropriate to the pupils of to- | 


day as they were then, so we take plea- 
sure in reproducing it. Mr. Reeves, 
himself one of the brightest graduates 
of this School, has exemplified the 


We came | nature. to them when they leave. 


| Next to skilfal work there is nothing 
| Pleases an employer more thana cheer- 
i ful compliance to orders and care in 


_ Be independent—It is painful.ta.see 
big healthy young men or women de- 
pendent on their parents for every- 
thing, with no ambition or energy to 
support themselves. He did not ad- 
vite them ‘to leave their homes when 
their parents required their services, bur 
they should work, bearing the heaviest 
end of the burden on: their. youny 
shoulders,’ relieving their parents ali 
they could. "If not needed’at home 
strike out into the world ‘and Ove 
yourselves. men and womeh! Bons 
be poor than dependent. : 
Thrift, lending without good secu- 
rity, the borrowing evil, signing docu 
ments without a full knowledge of 
their contents, the. formation of good 
habits, ‘strict temperance in all things, 
especially in ‘strong drink, were other 
points strongly brought out by Mr. 
Reeves in his excellent lecture.” 


Hospital for Sick Children 

Last year the Hospital for Sick 
children, Toronto, through the gener- 
osity of friends ih every line of public- 
ity, was enabled to impress upon the 
parents of Ontario that any. crippled or 
ailing child was equally entitled to the 
unexcelled service for which this Hos- 
pital is world famous. It was also 
mentioned that if the ‘‘Sick Kids’ 
—as the Institution is affectionately 
called—were to look after more 
youngsters, it would need more money 
for their maintenance. 

What happened in 1931 was that 
more children came to the Hospital, 
but also about $10,000 less money to 
maintain them. I spare you the statis- 
tics; but [cannot alter‘the fact thar, 
if the Hospital for Sick Children were 
not aprovincial charity, its debts would 
not be as burdensome as those under, 
which it seems fated to enter 1932. 

‘The Hospital’ s immediate neighbor- 
hood (Toronto and York County) 
has kept up close to itsaverage sut- 
scription per patient. But outside that 
area there has been asad drop. What 
should be done? ; 

The Hospital for Sick Children is not 
a-local concern. Its aim is that no 
Ontario youngster shall go handicapy- 
ed through life either because of 
deformity or disease. That cannot be 
accomplished with acash-box full«f 
overdrafts. Yet that 4s the position 
| to-day and it is not one which con 
everlastingly continue. So, Mr. 
tor, will. you not invoke your readeis 
to lend us a helping hand? Not ore 


of, ¢ + I venture, could care to sce 
the “Sick Kids” with a mortgage ovr 
their heads. q 


Irving E. Robertson, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustee : 
67 College, Toronto 2. 


The November issue of The Dei 
Mississippian is a ‘‘Special Cotton 
Number,’’ and is largely filled wich 
matter descriptive of the production f 
cottgh and of the many ways it can be 
utilized. The issue is printed on pap: 
made from the fibres of the cotton 
plant, which resembles parchment. Ic 
louks fine, but it must have been a di!- 
ficult job to feed it into the press. We 
prefer paper made from good Canadian 
woods. ; 

Rob the world of the Bible and you 
have robbed it of its chart, robbed :t 
‘of its compass, robbed it of its Magna 
Charta—the bulwark of its liberties— 
robbed it of that which “has produced 
the noblest manhood and the purest 
womanhood; robbed it of thar which 
has worked out its highest. civilization; 
robbed it of that which has made the 


| Carrying them out. A worker who 
gives a surly attention to commands | Christian nations the most enlightened, 
and wants toknow the why or where-*the most progressive, the most  hu- 
fore of this or that order will not be a’ mane, the wealthiest, and the most 
success in any shop no matter what powerful people on the face of the 
his other qualifications may be. earth, —Henry H. Williams. 


Our new. vocational building will 
soon be completed. ‘It isa structure 
of quiet beauty and of great simplicity, 
yet it is predestined to. become one of 
the “most important buildings on our 
campus, In’ ‘it will small hands be 
‘taught to do useful things, and frum its 
portals will some day emerge men and 
women capable of taking care of them- 
selves, We cannot place too much 
emphasis on its usefulness. The deaf 
are finding it more and more difficult 
to compete with the hearing workmen; 
itis doubtful if we can ever be exactly 
onapar with them.” But we can strive 
to turn out: workmen who will be in 
demand fortheir steadiness, their trust- 
worthiness aad their young enthusiasm 
for their work.—The Oklahoman. 


The Michigan Mirror tells us Ihe 
school at Flint opened on Sepr. 15 
with a larger enrollment than. usual, 
and that at present there are enrolled 
+57 pupils, the highest number ever yet 
reached by that school. Numerous 
improvements are noted. Some are 
completed, others are in progress now 
and still others have been authorized, 

‘The two major improvements are an 
industrial building 50x90 feet, two 
stories and a basement, costing 
300,000, and a primary building cost- 
ing $70,000, two stories 70x70 feet 
with a wing 35x35 feet on each side. 
Other improvements authorized for 
immediate undertaking call for $52,000 
outlay. These will make the Mic! 
gan school one of the best equipped 
schools in the country, and with its 
beautiful location it will certainly pre- 
sent an imposing appearance, 


Our new gymnasium is gradually 
taking form. The foundations have 
been completed and the steel girders 
for the support of the main floor are 
being put in place. The work isa 
source of never-ending interest to our 
pupils, —Minnesota Companion. 


Our, new Industrial Arts Building, 

rected during the past year, is now. 
ccupied by the several departments 
nd regular work is going on. It is lo- 
ated on the east side of the campus 
vadrangle and faces west. Furnishing 
‘ple room for all our vocational 
asses, we may look for better ac- 
mplishment in the coming years on 
I fines. —Nebraska Journal. 


Items of General Interest to 
the Deat 


More and more we learn that 
idustrial education of the deaf is pro- 
uctive of good for that ‘class, The 
essimists of the past are acknowledg- 
& error of judgmenc when they be- 
ome informed of the large number of 
te deaf in employments. The last 
nited States census revealed the fact 
‘at out of 10,196 deaf 90.2 percent 
re reported self-supporting, with 
Verage earning of $1,038.73 per year, 
‘hich compares favorably with the 
eneral population. While: it is not 
‘aimed that all rhe deaf are following 
rade’s they worked at while in school, 
ve believe it will be found that even 
the fundamental training they received 
was helpful in whatever employments 
‘hey entered. —The Lone Star. 


The Rotarians of Knoxville have a 
committee onthe Tennessee School 
for the Deaf. Through this committee 
the school has received many courte- 
‘tes, and some valuable help. Last 
spring, through this committee and a 
contribution by Thomas Marr the fa- 
mous deaf architect, movie pictures of 
the school and its activities were ‘made 


} 


and these are now being shown at 
farian dinners, throughout the State. 
his is good publicity and will resule in 
good both to the school and the deaf. 
: —Silent Hoosier. 


NE 

The deaf workers of Kentucky, like 
everybody else, have been hard hit by 
the business depression. A few have 
lost their positions outright, while 
many of them have been placed on 
short time schedules,, and in some 
cases have had to stand wage cuts in 
addition. 
able to save anything on their present 
income, and are contentif they can 
keep the rent and grocer bills paid. 
But they have adjusted themselyes 
to the situation well, and are ceribg 
on inan admirable manit@e’The deaf 
are good to one another, and inthese 
times of stress we are constantly hear- 
ing stories of helpfulness to weaker 
brothers that are calculated to call forth 
admiration. This depression is an acid 
test, and we are proud of the manner 
in which our graduates are meeting 
it. —The Kentucky Standard. 


Vhe t problem now in the 
education of the deaf in New York isto 
fitthem for their proper place as wage 
earners after leaving school. For more 
than cighty yearsthe schools for the 
deaf were farin advance of the public 
schools for the hearing in making pro- 
vision for/trade teaching. The deaf 
boy was bétter equipped than his hear- 
ing brother to.make a living. But with- 
in recent years the condition has 
changed materially. To-day trade 
schools and vocational high schools 
for hearing are much better equipped 
for vocational training than any school 
forthe deaf can be under exi 
conditions. The State Department of 
Education and the schaols for the deaf 
realize that this problem is serious and 
efforts are being made to find a pract- 
ical solution. Whatever the course of 
study may be and however well the 
schoolroem work is carried on, schools 
for the deaf must be measured ulti- 
mately by what their pupils do in after 


lite. From all information obtainable | d 
within the memory of the writer,there | A 
love of the art, faith in the gifts of 
nature and confidence in the recog- 
nition of worthy human ‘endeavor. 


has always been a smaller percentage 
of unemployment among the deaf than 
among the hearing. In view, however, 
of modern industrial upheavals, the 
application of only the most advanced 
idea in education can. insure a contin: 
uance of this condition 

—Dr. Harris Taylor, 
ington, Ave. School, N. 
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Little by little the deaf ate receiving 
more consideration in commercial 


circles. Whether “it is due to -their i 


numerical growth or their increased ball 


purchasing power we do not know, | 
one of the-large depart- | 


Tue Canapian _ 


wonderful 


Ro-/ orally to the various clerks and read 

their lips soasto makea ready interme- 
diary between them. 
the first and only time thata large store 
like the one in Kansas City has made an 
attempt in this direction, and it will be 
interesting to know its outcome. 
hope that it will succeed so it may bea 
peut to the deaf generally.—Kansas 

tar. 


It is said to be 


We 


Deaf Electrical Expert 
It may sound strange but it is a fact 


Few if any of tem are (that a deaf man, H. E. Kinnei, is sn 
installation and service engineer with 
the Audien Equipment Company, 
designers and. distributors of theatre 
sound equipment. 
was sent up to Fort Churchill to install 
sound equipment in one of the theatres, 
He is considered an expert in his line. 
He has also installed announcing ma- 
chines at the Free Press and Tribune 
ducing the world’s baseball series and 
election campaign. 


Not long ago he 


—The Manitoba Echo. 


Deaf Woman Honored 
Mrs. Hallea H. Stout, of Little 


Rock, Arkansas, deaf poetess and 
writer for the American Deaf Citizen, 
has been named fifth in a list of 5 of 
the leading writers of Aykansas. We 
congratulate her on th 
that is being accorded her. The Gov- 
ernor of that State recently asked her 
to write a story of her life. —The New 


recognition 


ra. 
A Shining Example 
We are always ready to applaud 


the success of the deaf in any field of 
endeavor. We. consider \exceptional 
ing | attainments by the deaf in competition 
with the great hearing world worthy 
of special notice. [r fills our hearts 
with pride when we learn of the rise 
of a deaf person’ who has overcome 
his handicap. Our pride is intensified 
when the success is in a difficult field 
of endeavor, as in a profession requir- 
ing skill in technique. For instance, 
architgtture is a field in which success 


not come without great effort, 
ve talent, years of concentration, 


We have in mind just now the 
success of Thomas S. 


Marr, architect of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, who was on November 5, selected 


Federal Government. This is only one 
of the great number of maior projects 
that Mr. Marr has figured in. He has 
been selected time and again as the 


rchitect for office buildings, threatres, 
parks (grand stands), prison 


buildings, schoo! plants, etc. —Cali- 


but recent [pauses 
+e fornia NEWS. 
ment stores in Kansas City established | f 


a new position which caters to their 
trade and which it is hoped will bring 
more of them to the store as customers. 
The plan is that whenever deaf people 
enter the store and ask to see goods or 
to price them the clerk is to get word 


man. appears and is introduced. ! 
can spell on his fingers, talk in the sign 
language and speak orally. _ He gives 


The Deaf as Workers 
Deaf workers are held in high regard 


by those, who have made a real effort 
to discover talent in them. They have 
observed that the deaf worker once not 
ice a japoer ypung | waste his time in idle gossip, but keeps | 
eae een SALE Hel hie aid Ou he Usk a Ketel None 
do not disturb him. In the din of the 

| factory and the congested traffic cen- 

his attention to the deaf customers, | ters, the deaf worker is perfectly ati 


helps them make their selections, | home and the product of his skill is as 


guides them from one department to 


there is no{ 


The Year 
I know twelve lovely sisters, 
With names both short and long. 
Every year they come to see us, 
But they come here one by one. 


‘The first to come in January, 
With frost and slect and now. 
Then February brings to us 
A birthday we all know. 


The next to come is'March, you know; 
Then April with her showers, 
And next to her comes tod May 
With all her pretty flowets. 


‘Then lovely June comes to us, 
When the days stay up so late: 
She says July is coming 

With the day we celebrate. 


‘Then hot and weary August, { 
One and thirty days, does rule 

Before we meet September” 

Who brings us back to school, 


October then comes to us 

Alll dressed in’ red and yellow. 
November brings Thanksgiving Day, 
A jolly little fellow. 


i 


And last of all December comes, 
The best month of the year; 
She always brings us Christmas time 


With Santa Claus, so dear. 


—Kindergarten News. 
——————————— 


2 and usefulnes of 
the deaf worker will be recognized. 
There will bean adjustment so. that 
talent may be economized. Deafness 
then will notbe considered a handicap 
at all. It will be reduced simply tu a 
personalinconvenience. As longas a 
man has good healthhe is a useful 
human being. A mere physical defect 
is nothing compared to the ability 
which overcomes it. 

In these days ‘of rehabilitation “Of 
handicapped. persons, the work of 
which was given impetus by*the late 
World War when many soldiers were 
maimed and thus partially incapacitat- 
ed, the authorities are giving more and 
more attention also to the deaf. It is 
atime when we’ should seize every 
chance to do things that mav be of 
permanent benefit to this class of han- 
dicapped humanity. It is aservice well 
within our powerto render those who 
look up to us for the helping hand. 

res —California N 


The following fine little poem is 
from the versatile pen of Dr. J. S. 
Long Principal of the Iowa School. 
‘Though deaf, Dr. Long has real mus- 
ic in his soul and hears those inner 
harmonies which he.embodies in’ the 
many poetic gems of real merit. Several 
years ago Dr. Long issued a compila- 
tion of his poems in book form, entit- 
led **Out of the Silence,’’ and he: is 
arranging for the publication of a new. 
edi.ion, which will contain the poems 
he has since written. 


Lire ann Love 


Life and Love set out together, — 
Out upon the king’s highway; 

Careless, they, of wind and weather, 
Laughing, singing, joyous, gay. 


Time and Tide, their courses "keep- 


ing, 
Carvied Life and Love along; 


perfect as it would be if it had been (fren laughter turned to weeping, 
another where ever they wish to be/ made by a skilled nesting worker.on ; 

vn and helps them make their visit | the remotest farm where 
ou Baorel seat and profitable. | noise that distracts. This is one of the ; 


Care and sorrow stopped their 


song. 


This arrangement certainly is helpful | reason why deaf workers are always Life and Love are still together, 


to many: deaf people who otherwise given preference by the understanding 


might’ meet with difficulties in having employer. He acts from selfish mo- 


their wants supplied in satisfactory 
manner. 


tives and in doing so acts wisely. The 
| product he offers for sale is perfect be- 


What is more, this Kansas City store cause distractions have not marred it, 


i ili vould i he case were it 
nized the ability’ of the deaf to as would likely be the case were i 
fil positions by employing a deaf man turned. out by one in possession of his 


‘for that particular place. Hecan speak hearing. 


Far upon the king's highway, 
Spite of stress and storm and weather, 
Love has always found a way. 


When the evening shadows, falling, 
Hide the road to final rest, 

Life and Lave will be there calling, 
Hand in hand together pressed. 


ae 


oe 


Life’s Greatest Thing 
“What is the greatest work of all? 
The work that comes every day,,. 
‘The work that waits us on every hand 
Is work that, for us, is truly grand, I 
And the love of work is our pay. 


“*What is the highest life of all? 
It is living, day by day, 


only real day. 

If only we had Yesterday back, we 
say. That ball which bowled us out 
‘had only to be met in this way or that, 
land there would’ have been'a bound- 
‘True to oursélyes and true to the right, ary—and many more too. We can 
Living the wah om dawn till the night, ~ “see it clearly when it is too late. But 
And fore of tlh for out poy. the score of that match is closed now. 
' And Yesterday cries out, ““You let me 


* me again.”” 
{ It is pleasant to pass the hours in 
Something of Heaver here below, dreams of Tomorrow, and so we fill 
And God"s well done for our pay.”* Tomorrow with the tasks and duties 
—By Jean Blewett. | which belong to the present. 
But Tomorrow never comes; it is 
‘like a mirage in the desert, which never 
becomes real. “Tomorrow mocks us, 
{and says: “You're a fine simpleton to 
| waste your time looking at me. | am 
further and further, sanlthey rae | out of your reach, and) shall. be for 
acertain well-remembered gate. fever. You will always near of me; 
house stood back from the road ons j you willinever reach ne.,? s 
short distance. The blinds at the)” -), se till Th 7 Tease 
Windows had not been drawn and the |. here is still Today. | “That at leas 


jh; h ‘d jis ours, yet we think little of it while it 
light from them streamed out upon i, wighus. We like to dream what we 
e da § at by « 


F j might:have done; and what we hope to 

them, a figure with bowed shoulders | V2" me ee 
‘leery Che S jdo. But the one day for deeds is ‘T'o- 

and silvery hair," jThe} Squire stood at 41 ¢was'thel word of thet Master 


the gate motionless for the moment, | S71 Good ten chet we must darts 
then he opened it and went up the | 


j | work given us to do while itis day. 
swalky te and Jamie. Acthe door be | When the day ends itis a completed 
6 «the 


pared eeains ae eerie ahs | story-not to be reopened. It is vain to 
eet on Tati, aa Atiehe | expectthat we shall catch up in some 
sat bere alone, Males: inert, unheed- | Tomorrow the distance which should 
ing. his gray head sunk on his breast. | ee ccd “To day. “They 
“Hannibal,” the Squire’ said in r 
trembling tones, “"Hannibal.”” 


march must be covered in the day. 
Hannibal Prerce turned with a start, 


It is not by our dreams ot “l'omor- 
for he recognized that voice trem all 


“Tis making this old world't! low 


and 
With the sun of love till each shall know 


The Lad With the Golden Hai: 


(Continued from page 1) 
The two walked on up the street 


row, o! our imaginary triumphs of 
Yesterday, that we win our place. 
| Today we can ive s lid substance to 
our dreams; we can lay foundations, 
| deep and firm, on which castles can be 
! built as high in the air as we like, 
the past, old) “There is a witty man in. America 
| who calls himself Safed the Safe, and 
this is his wisdom 


Squire Cranston took a step forward. 
“Wil you pardon 
friend?" 

He extended his hand — The other 
grasped it, and juoking into one anoth- 
er's eyes, the two stood, tears wetting | ing when it waste Tenetourol bed 


their faces “The lite Lad louked with | if thou wouldst be successful in life, 
wonder, opening his blue eyes wide. | 


rise early; meet the morning with a 
Mrs. Pierce came into the room. smile; go at the day’s work with vi- 


She stopped short when she saw who ! your, but without wasteful haste, use 
was there, then her face grew radi- | thy brains and thy conscience ay. well 
ant, and the Squire extended a hand? as thine hands and feet; take reason- 
to the new comer. able care of thy health; do adeed of 


“Edison achieved succcess by know- 


“It's all right, MrsNPierce,"* he cried | kindness for someone every day; trust | and 
{of immortal bliss. 


genially. “No more William P. | God, and do thy duty.” 

Craustons or Hannibal W. Pierces. | This is the right programme, but it 
We've had en. ugh of that. It’sto be | does not belong to Yesterday; and. it 
again the old firm of “Cranston and | is not concerned with 
Pierce." We're going to have a spick- | ‘There is nu overtime allowed in -the 
and-span new sign, too anew sign to | business of life. Let us do what we 
match new hearts. Isu’t that so, | have to do Today —C N 
Hannibal?" FR 


Mrs. Pierce could ut speak, but she F ae 
saw itall. Her husband's face, iilumin- | phd eee Cannot 


ed, alight, and the Squire's too, over- | 

flowing with joy. She dropped into a} Somewhere we have read this story. 

chair and burst into tears. j le may or may not be true, but the 
Jamie and the Squire walked home | !90fal isso good that we can well afford 

that might in almost silence. ‘They |{@ dismiss our doubrs concerning the 
cts. 


Passsed fram the front door into the | . 
library, Where the lights cast a tender, | “.eFoup of successful men were dis- 
ussing over the luncheon table the 


mellow radiance upon the delicately : able 

tinted walls. Jamie looked up at the, Purchasing power of money. “There 
Sweet-pictured face of the Christ-child | 's nothirg that money will not buy !"" 
im his mother's arms. ““It's a pretty | declared one of the men ‘The others 
picture, ain't it?" he murmured, press. pondered this statement in silence, 
ing his head against his grandfather's | but one voiced an exception. ‘’Money 
arm. “'I'm glad webave te, sin'e sou, | Will nat buy health,”" he asserted. 


grandpa:”* | “You are wrong,’ replied the 
The Squire murmured softly “*Yes, | ham#ion of wealth. “There are 
I'm glad.” And. Jamie never kag Many invalids who could regain their 


health if they had the means of employ- 
| ing specialists, or taking 
expensive sanitariums, or living in more 
salutary surroundings. In many. in- 
| Stances money will buy health.’* 
{ “But money will not buy happi- 
ness,’ contended the dissenter. 
“You're wrong again 
average person what he needs to make 
him happy. He will tell you that all 
the wants is to be wealthy enough to 
work or rest when he pleases, to enjoy 


how great was the harvest reaped by 
his bringing to the home of William 
Cranston the picture of the Christ- 
child. 


Our Three Days 


Three days make up our life—Yes- 
terday, Tomurrow and Today. The 
trouble is that Yest-rday and “Tomor- 
row take up far teo much of our 


| go when you had me; you will not see . 


‘Tomorrow. | 


|ran breathlessly tw 


| stable and it's more fun. 


| windmill, 


thought, and Today is despised and all the amusements that give him. almost apologet 
almost elbowed out. Yet Today is our_ 


pleasures and perhaps to travel orstudy. 
Money will buy happiness for millions 
of men and women ”” 


So elated was this man atthe case | 


with which he had disposed of his 
opponent’s exceptions that he leaned 
across the table and said, triumphantly: 
“TW tell you what I'll'do. “Write 
down four things really worth having 
that_ money cannot buy, and for each 
one I'll give you my check for a thou- 
sand dollars!”” : 

The next day the same group met 
again at the luncheon table. The man 
who had been challenged aanded the 
challengeraslip of paper. \ He read it 
in silence 
slowly and thoughtfully, the rest of the 
party looking on with keen but mute 
interest. When he finally laid it down, 
he took out his check book, wrote a 
check for four thousand doliars and 
Passed it across the table. This is 
what was written onthe paper: 


Reatty Wortn 
Havixnc Moxey Caxnor Buy 

1, “*A baby’s smile: You cannot 
purchase a baby's smile with coin or 
currency, stocks or bonds. To the 
soul that has so recently come from 
paradise, the most coveted things in 
this world have no appeal. A mother’s 
kiss, a father’s caress, a flower, a 
pretty trinket, may win a baby’s smile 
but you cannot bargain fort with gold. 

2. “Youth, when it has gone: The 
mill will never grind again with water 
that has passed. All the wealth in the 
world cannot buy back the zest and joy= 
vusness of youth or the carefree hap- 
Piness of maidenhood when maturity 
has blotted them out. 

3. “The love of a good woman 
Her love, like a baby’s smile, cannot 
be bought with gold Men miy barter 
silver and gold and preciwus stones for 
a base counterfeit, but true 
lasts eternaliy is the most prec 
a woman can bestow 
enough to buy it; no 
to possess it 


trance into Heaven: Money 
every material thing there is 
to be found in this world, but nota 
penny of it canbe taken into the next, 
and used to gain admission into a state 
“The keeper of the 
heavenly gate is not susceptible to 
bribes. There, at least, money has 
—The Optimeter. 


“One of these Li tle Ones” 

Edwin, with blouse torn and face 
and hands generously covered with soil, 
d his pretty 


Mother, who in crisp 
summer attire, sat on the hotel porch 
embroidering. “O,  mother!’’ he 
cried, “‘they"re digging a well near the 
May I go 


barefoot?’’ 

“You look disgraceful enough 
ready,’’ said his mother as she care. 
fully drew her white duck shirt aw: 
from his rather muddy shoes. “‘| am 

shamed of you. “There’s no use buy- 
ing anything nice for you to wear. 
‘That handsome linen blouse is ruined. 
How did- you tear it?’* 

“*T was climbing a litte way on the 
1 am sorry, mother,’" was 
the meck reply, “‘but mayn’t I please 
go barefoot? 

“I suppose so; but don’t come near 
me—I don't like pigs."" She turned 
from the-dishevelled little fellow in 
disgust, and he walked slowly away 
all his eager buoyance departed. 

““ Wasn't he a sight?’’ she said to 


Ask the } 


the elderly woman near her. “‘Do 
you blame me for being annoyed?”’= 
“Since you ask me, my dear, I 
must admit that I do."’ 
voice was gentle and her manner was 


ser flushed under the mild gaze. 


Then he read it again, j 


n is too poor | 


ness of fresh | 


| and kiss him, dirt andall."’—Ad: 


» but the boy’s moth. 
of 
was sorry that you sent your ‘son away 
feeling thathe was in high disfavour, 
One can’t expect healthy little boys tw 
stay clean in the ‘country, and clothes 
will tear now and then.” 

“'wish my son to be gentleman,” 
said the mother, coldly, as she took up 
her fancy work and set her needle in 
precisely. Fora few moments nothing 
was said, and then the elder woman 
softly touched the hand of the youny- 
er. 


“May I tell you a little story?"” she 
said. 
‘Why, yes, certainly.”’ 
“‘L used to have very little patience 
with my litle son when he would. soil 
or muss his clothes, and I would often 
scold or punish him for being careless. 
Now, when I remember hisbaby cheek 
streaked with dirt over which }had 
coursed the tears that my harshness had 
caused, my arms ache to-hold him and 
[long to ask his forgiveness. 

**Hetwas a manly litle fellow, and 
he did try soto please me, butone can't 
expect perfection of a four-year old. 
Late one afternoon he came in almost 
completely covered with mud. He 
had been sailing atiny ship in a puddle 
in the yard. Iwasheartily ashamed 
of him, and [ told him in no'uncertain 
terms what I thought of his appearance, 
and_I put him to bed early asa punish- 
ment>y 

“* When he finished his usual even- 
ing prayer, he added, * And dear ud. 
make ine a good boy, if you possibly 
tan.’ I smiled, for I thought my sever- 
ity was having its effect and the pathos 
of the petition, which has wrung my 
heart ever since, did not touch me 
then. 


Te was twelve that night when a 
croupy cough startled me from my 
sleep, and at three o'clock in the 
morning, the doctor who had worked 
over my boy for two hours, told me 
here was no hope. | took my darling 
in my arms, and choking back my sobs, 
told him as best I could that he was 
ving to Heaven. 


** “Lisn’t dood enough,” he gasped. 
That was the end. My baby, my 
only baby, went from me feeling t! 
he was not worthy to enter the home 
where litle childrém are so lovinwly 


| bidden."" 


‘Two frail old bunds ‘were suddenly 


‘clasped in two. strong ones, and eves 
| whose tears were long since shed lo-k- 
|ed kindly into 
| overflowing. 


those that were now 


“| didn’t mean to make you, cs, 


j dear, 1 just wished to help you~ 10 


help youto understand your little sot 
“You have helped me. Come «th 
me, won't you? I wish to find) 


A Baby's Hand 

A miserin New England called «ia 
ténantin the attic of one of his houses 
forthe monthly rent. The woman 
gave him achair near a cradle, 
which a baby lay, while she went isto 
another room to getthe rent money. 
Suddenly the little one in. the cr 
put our its.iand and fondled the hand 
of the old miser. It looked up into 
the old man’s face with a smile that 
only children can give. The touch of 
the little one was a suggestion to this 
man, who had never befure felt the 
touch of a baby’s hand. Its smile was 
a glimpse of heaven, He went out of 
that dingy room a changed man, ‘The 
money that he had miserly hoarded for 
many years he began to use for the 
good of the needy and suffering. 


Man though dead retains a part of 


The old lady's | himself; the immortal mind remains. — 


Homer. 


- 
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By WHIT 


Rip Staver Ramséy 


NORTON 


OBERT RAMSEY had] gained 

“the nickname of Rip Staver for 

himself when he was small young- 
ster, by carrying water to an elephantin 
a traveling circus, and somehow the 
name clung to him. 

In school Rip Staver always oc- 
cupied a prominent place on the foot- 
ball team, the basebail nine and the 
track, for he carried the same enthusi 
asm into a game that he had used in 
watering the elephant. 


“His spirit is worth as much as his | 


playing,’’ the coach declared to a 
group of friends, after watching the boy 
through a game of football, “‘and 
sometime we are going to hear from 
him, unless his ardor cools down.’* 


That it wasn’t going to cool was 


clearly proven when Rip finished high | 


school, but to: the disappointment of 
his athletic coaches, they learned Rip 
wasn't going to. shine through ‘their 
channels: 


‘You'llmake. good, Rip, in the. 


‘And you'd make a. star batter in 
the baseball league,’’ said the captain 
of the high school nine. 

Buc Rip only smiled and shook his | 
head. 

“*You’ ve got to do something. Rip,” 
said Captain McDuggin, ‘‘so why not 
make it ball?"” 

“No,” 
“p 'm going to be a newspaper report. | 
er 


“A reporter?’’ repeated the captain 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Rip. 
on that the 
doors for business in this town. 

“Bur, Rip,’’ reasoned the captain, 

“‘ic takes experienceto make a good 

reporter. You’ ve had no experience. aS 

“PIL get experience,” declared 
Rip, “if Ecan only get on.’ 


“I decided 


Getting on the TE or even, 


getting a chance to get on—proved to 
be the hardest proposition that Ri; 
Staver had ever undertaken. Day | 
after day he made his way into the 
outer office and asked to see the editor 
of the paper, orly to receive the | an- 
swer that the editor was busy and 
couldn't be disturbed. After having 
this statement thrust down ;his throat 
‘about ten times, Rip Staver began to 
Meditate on ways and means of cor- 
nering the busy man. Finally he hit 
upon an idea. He would goto the 
office and wait for him to come out. 
Surely, Rip reasoned, he'd get an in- 
terview that way. 

Three rounds of this: proved to Rip 
that the working hours of the busy 


man were very uncertain and that there ~ 


‘was more than one door leading out of 
the office he occupied. 

Accepting defeat in this move, Rip 
Put on his thinking cap again, and the 
next morning the janitor found the 
young chap waiting on the doorstep 
when he arrived. 


‘said coach Mc Dug- | 


responded Rip, whimsically, | 


lay the Herald opened its | 


“Now sonny,” chuckled the old 
man, who had noticed Rip sticking 
around so persistently, ‘you’ re getting 
on the right trail; the boss always 
comes in this way and he comes early’ 
—and before Rip had time to make 
reply, the old man passed through the 
door marked “‘Private,"’ and closed it 
behind him. 

j . For amoment Rip stood looking at 
the door to which he had tried so hard 
{ (0 gain entrance, and just for a minute 
his heart seemed to lose its courage, 
| then suddenly he felt the warm blood 
mounting to his cheeks--the kind he 
felt when he was going into a hard 
game—and all of a sudden Rip felt 
invigorated with new strength, and 
tossing his hat aside, he sat down on the 
‘edge of a table, thrust his hands deep 
into his empty pockets and waited for 
the arrival of the editor. 

He didn’t 


have to wait long; 


imas-—epresently. he heardathe-tramping-cf 


teeton'the street and.a moment’later 
he was facing the editor. 

“Mr. Bryant ?’” he said, stepping 
before the hurrying figure and bowing 
I? politely. 

ves , 

“What can I do for you ? 
“| want a job as reporter on’ the 
Herald, "’ said Rip coming to the 
point immediately “‘Any experienc 
questioned the man. ‘* No sir, 
answered -the youth, ** but I’m a good 
sticker when I go afte? things.” 

‘The man eyed him criucally, his 
freshly creased clothes, his eager young 
face and twinkling eyes. “The pleas- 
ing combination rather appealed to the 
editor of the Herald. 

“‘What’s your name?" 
presently. 

“Rip Staver Ramsey,”’ 
the youth. : 

“Rip. Staver?"? — exclaimed 
} editor. ‘Who labelled you with that 

“Perhaps I shouldn't have given 
that as my name,” answered the youth. 

“Sure my parents aren’t to biame for 
it—but I" ye gone | by i it so long it seems 
to belong to me. 

“Rip Staver—eh?"" chuckled the 
editor—and again he eyed the boy. | 

“Not such a bad name— for | 
if you can live up to. 

“Try me,’’ said Rip caberly. * 

I don’t get my first assignment I’ i 
not come back.’” 

Rip saw an expression of amuse- 
ment cover the editor's face “and he | 
wondered what was passing through | 
Maybe he would have | 
learned right then had it not been for } 
the entrance of Jack Conners, one of 
the star reporters. 

“Hello, —Jack,”” said the editor) 
genially. “‘What resulis?”” 

| Rotten,’? answered Jack 
“can't get ary -nearer than the office | 
door to old man Liggeit, the hard-! 
boiled « gink—anid nobody but himself 
knows what he’s going to do with all 
that money he’s inherited. 


replied the, gentleman. 


he asked 


answered 


“You | “4 


Hasn’t made up his mind yet—isall 
We can get out of him,” called Jack 
from the door-way. 

For a minute Editor Bryant and the 
would-be reporter stood facing each 
other, then the editor smiled. “Big 
job, sonny,’’ he said pleasantly. ‘Do 
you want to try it?’ 

Rip’s heart seemed to sink into his 
very shoes. What could he do with a 
person who had refused to see Jack 
Conners? 

“Thought you wanted a chance on 
the paper,” said the editor. 


Rip came back with a start. ‘‘Sure 


Ido,” replied the youth, “‘bue I 
wonder—?’” 

The editor slapped him on ¢ 
shoulder. * way to find out 


“That's th 

what you're wonderife about, son 
Get an interview w: rith old man Liggett , 
and I'll place you. 

Rip drew forth a pad from his 
pocket and asked tor the address and 
abit of information as to what he 
wanted to know, then he picked up 
his har—& 

“When get the dope that you 
desire,” he said thoughtfully, “*1’ll be} 
back."’ - 

“Don’t be-gone so long you'll haye , 
rtd SER tiie a: hotogiapl 
look .when’yot e 
recognize _-you,”” 
Bryant. 

“Rip Staver—,"” said the editor, as 
the watched the youthful form vanish 
‘through the revi olving doors opening en. 
toy the street—“‘I wonder if I'll never ! 

ce him again or if I'll haveto give him 
a job.” Then suddenly he remem- 
bered the statement that he had made 
to Rip, and laughing under his breath, 
went into the office marked **Private,”* 
and began his daily grind. 


datk befor: 
Jaughed Editor 


Just as Rip had waited in the outer’ 


office for the editor of the Herald, he 
now waited onthe doorstep of the 
pork packing emporium, and there he 
faced the gentleman described as “hard 
boiled gink’’ by Jack Conners. 

“Can you give me a minute, Mr. 
Liggett?’’ said Rip, bowing politely 
and at the same time blocking the 
steps in front of the meat packer. 

**What do you want?” retorted the 
man, 

“I’m areporteg from the Herald,’ 
said Rip, and I Be an interview ”” 

““T wantan office boy, too,’’ snorted 
the meat packer,“‘one with sense 
enough to answer the telephone cor- 
rectly—but we don’t always get what 
we want, sonny—take that back to the 
Herald with you!’’. And with that 
| the man waved Rip gently aside and 
mioved on. 

For a moment the boy stood: look- 
ing after the departing gentleman, his 
courage ebbing down with every wide- 
ening inch between them—then like a 
flash he ran after him. 

“Say, Mr. Liggett,”’ he called 
pleasantly, * ‘did you mean what you 
about needing an office boy?’” 
‘Never needed anything as bad in 
” answered the man curtly, 
u needn’t put thatinthe paper. 

“The paper wouldn't be interested 
in that,” answered Rip quickly, , “‘but 
1 am—and if you're really in need of 
an office boy, I'd like to apply for the 
job.”* 


vas baa: peereres 


Lo 
"if a note of them on 


Mr. Liggett eyed“the youngstér in 
amazement, then he stroked his beard 
thoughtfully. 

“You can answer the’ phone ante 
igently?”* he asked Presently. 

“Might try me out,’” answered 

“TEL don’ tgive satisfaction you 

fire me.’ 


a 


“1 wouldn't stake any money on 


you,”’ responded Mr. Liggett, *‘but 
anything's better than nothing. Goin 
Don’t 


jase straighten up the office. 
move any papers on my desk,” he 
| called noisily, as Rip made for the 
| door!s**butclean up the oor and'dast 
of the furniture.” [ll be back about 


ie at two hé returned. \For a 
moment he didn’t recognize in the 
, smuttyfaced young person in the office 

| the imma aculate youth he had talked to 
at his car, but there was no fault fo 
find with the cleaning. 

“Say you—"’ he called not unplea- 
santly, as he ylanced about the orderly 
toom, “how'd you manage this? 

“With water, rags, polish and 
these—,"’ said Rip, holding up his 
hands. 

“Have to give you creditefor doing 

‘a good job,’” admitted ‘the man. 
“Have Any calls sshile:1 was gone?’ 

‘Peay aromd Rip. 7 lefe 

Pour desk: 

|. The man eyed the‘tabylated sheets 

; before him and then’ turned his gaze 

on Rip. 

“*What they pay you at the Herald?” 
he asked presently. ¥ 

“Space rate,’ answered Rip, care- 
ful to hide his face behind a chair 
from which he was vigorously extract. _ 
ing some dust. 

“What are you going to charge me 
for cleaning up this office?” 

“Honest good work brings its own 
reward, Mr. Liggett,’’ responded Rip. 


“Pm surg you'll payf me all I'm 
worth. : 
“Huh!” grunted the man. Then 


he turned back io his desk, and not 
until Rip had finished with the clean- 
ing, made himself as. presentable as 
possible and came for furthur orders 
did he speak again. 
“See here, young fellow,"” he said 

pleasantly, ‘if you keep this up for a 
week I'll give you a detailed account 
of my intentions concerning my inher- 
itance.”” 

“‘Agreed!*’ answered Rip, and 
reached for the meat packer’s hand. 

As-good as his word, at the end of 
the following week Mr. Liggett called 
Rip to his side. 

“You've Ese your part of the bar- 

gain, Rip,” he said  thoughtfully— 

“get your writing pad.” i 

Carefuily, painstakingiy,’Rip took 
down the stitements just as they were 
given by Mr. Liggett, and when the 
interview was over, began folding his 
notes. 

“Wait—"" 
add a postscriptto that. 
man hesitated, “'yes,"” he began pre- 
sently, “‘you can add this: “Having 
after twenty-five years of persistent 
ggle, found an ideal office boy that 
gives promise of making a good bus- 
iness partner, the meat packer chooses 
to say that he will keep Rip Staver 
Ramsey as his personal secretary at: 

~ (Continued on page 8) 


said the man, “you can 
You—"” the 


Optimism and Opportunity he felt somewhat sad and discouraged. 


These two words fairly well indicate 
the two main currents of thought that 
were so eloquently and convincingly 
elaborated and illustrated by Hon. W. 
G. Martin inthe magnificent address 
he gave in our assembly room on the 
15th 
ent conditions, the illimitable possibili- 
ties and assured future progress and 
prosperity’ of Ontario and the whole 
Dominion, and Opportunity for all of 
our citizens, even the handicapped and 
defective and hitherto neglected class- 
es, to overcome their acquired or 
inhented disabilities and to secure the 
best possible chances to make good, | 
and to promote the interests of whom 
the Department of Public Welfare 
was established. ! 


: Optimism regarding the Pres- | 


Mr. Martin first paid a graceful } 
tribute ‘to the School and the work it | 
was doing. He esteemed it a privilege | 
to have an opportunity of meeting and ! 
addressing this Association, and to gain 
amore. intimate insight into the work 
that is being done by this great School. ! 
Every citizen of Ontario is justly proud 
of the educational institutions and a- 
chievements of the Province, and in 
this record there is no more romantic 
chapter than that which tells of the 
great, the truly remarkable work carried 
on by The Ontario School for the 
Deaf. The members of the Govern- 
ment felt that they were to be congrat- 
ulated un having as Superintendent of 
the School aman of the calibre and 
genius and enterprise and enthusiasm 
of Mr. Fetterly. When they see what 
and is now being done for the deaf and 
blind other handicapped classes, and 
then turn back the pages to the time 
when all of these were almost entirely 
neglected, they thanked (jod that they 
were living in these days of privilege 
and opportunity for all such. He was 
quite sure that the fequests made by 
Mr. Ireland and Mr. Fetterly for in- 
creased accommodation and improved 
facilities would nor fall on deaf ears. 
In order to secure increased interest in 
the work and the needs of the School 
he knew of nothing better than to have 
the Legislature take a holiday and the 
whole membership come down and 
spend a day at this School, as they had 
already done at Bowmanville and 
Guelph, thus‘establishing a desirable 
precedent. Thjs would be good for 
the members, giving them a delightful 
experience. and no doubt beneficial to 
the School. He promised to do his best 
to bring this about. Afterthe cantrover- 
ies of the daily sessions it would be a 
welcome relief and dothem all good to 
bundle all of the members into a com- 
mon vehicle and have them go off 
harmoniously, and for a day forget 
their political differences and partisan 
feuds in observing the splendid work 
being done by this School, to the up- 
building and manitenance of which all 
parties had contributed with equal 
generosity, and in the welfare #and 
further advancement of which all, he 


Was sure, were equally interested. 


“> Referring to present day conditions 
in the realms of business and finance 
and industry, Mr. Martin brought a 
message of optimism and good-cheer, 
for he said, no matter how dark the 
clouds may seem, every cloud has a 


Then he turned another page, and 
there he read a report of the cheerful, 
confidently optimistic remarks made by 
Hon. R.B. Bennett, Premier of Cana- 
da, in an address he delivered to the 
Canadian Club in New York, in which 
he declared that conditions in Canada 


| The lesson to usis just this—have 
no truck or trade with the pessimists, 
| for they are always wrong. Pitt once 
exclaimed that there was “‘scarcely 
anything around us but ruin and des- 
pair.’’ Wilberforce said that so dark 
and unsettled was the future that he 
did not dare to marry. Grey in 1819 


are essentially sound and that there was | said that everything was tending to 
no reason whatever for misgiving or|confusion and destruction and he 


despair. Canada, he declared, had an 
assured and unconquerable belief in 
herself. There have always been brief 
interludes‘of hard times between pe- 


thanked God that he’ would not be 
spared to see the disaster. Shaftsbury 
declared that nothing could save the 
British Empire from shipwreck. Even 


tiods of progress and prosperity—this | Beaconsfield uttered the despairing 


seemed tobe the inevitable course of | wail in 1849 thar 


events, —but always the periods of de- 
pression have been speedily followed 
by eras of increasing prosperity, and 
he had no doubt whatsoever that there 
would very soon be a similar reversion 
that might, perhaps, exceed any pre- 
vious one. 


Such faith in Canada, the speaker 
said, was fully justified. We now are 
enjoying the fruits of a glorious past, 
when our forefathers, through much 
hardship and deprivation and suffering, 
laid broad aud deep the foundations of 
our national prosperity and greatness. 
They have handed down to us a noble 
heritage and we of to-day can say with 
pride aud gratitude that~‘the lines have 
fallen unto us in pleasant places and we 
have a goodly heritage.’’ And if 
have their faith and assurance, undis- 
couraged by these briefp&Curring peri- 
ods of adversity ard depression, and 
undaunted by the wails of the pessi- 
mists and prophets of evil, the great 
achievements of the past will be but an 
earnest of greater progress and devel- 
opments in the years te come. For 
almost unlimited are our resources 
—amillions of acres of untilled, wond- 
erfully fertile soil, mineral wealth he- 
yond all computation, enormous re- 
serves of timber and pulpwood forests, 
the most extensive fishing grounds in 
the world, unsutpassed industrial and 
transportation facilities, and, best of 
all. a citizenship unexcelled anywhere 
for intelligence, industry, enterprise 
and integrity: In view of all these 
potentialities, and with the hope and 
Promise of a speedy resumption of in- 
dustrial activity, Sir Esme Howard, re- 
tiring British Ambassador to United 
States, felt justified in declaring that 
“the next fifty years belong to Cana- 


da’ 


The speaker then gave some. sta- 
tistics that fortified these confident ex- 
pectations—a three-fold increase in 
population since Confederation, now 
totalling over zen million, with ample 


room for over a hundred million, a| 


computed national wealth of on@hun- 
dred and forty billion dollars, and fluid 
financial resources that enable us to 
assume full responsibility for carrying 
on all the activities of the governmental 
machinery, whereas, a few yearsago, 
we were largely dependant on Bri 

tish and American financiers. This 
independence Canada has recently and 
impressively shown by the splendour 
of golden deeds, in that wonderful 
achievement of raising the Service 
Loan. The Governmentasked for only 
150 million dollars, and in seven days 
subscriptions totalling 215 millionshad 


siiver lining. Sometimes we are almost ¢poured in—this despite the depression 


afraid to pick up our daily paper lest 
We see more tales of woe and portents 
of worse things to follow. He saw in 
a paper a few days ago the report of 
an interview with, H.G. Wells, the 
famous English author, in .which he 
Predicted irretrievable disaster. The 
civilizations of Greece and Rome, he 
said, passed away and he feared that 
the civilization of today was likewise 
doomed. On another page of the same 
paperhe found a characteristic mes- 
sage from Dean Inge, that prophet of 
gloom and despair, and, reading these, 


and unemployment and other adverse 
conditions. It was an impressive and 
magnificent achievement, a splendid 
demonstration of our financial strength 
and our assured confidence in our 
economic stability and future progress 
and prosperity. It focussed upon’ us 
the eyes of the world as the other 
countries of the world came to realize 
Canada’s economic strength and un- 
limited potentialities. ‘" Watchman, 
what of the night? The morning 
cometh, and for Canada the day is at 
hand." 


industrially, com- 
mercially and agriculturally, we have 
absolutely nohope.*? Buta hundred 
years after these dismal predictions 
were made, the Empire is plowing the 
deep as majestically asever. Yes, the 
Pessimists are always wrong. * 


Itis for us to be optimistic and 
undaunted, for he believedthere was 
no other country where conditions are 
as stable and assured, or the people as 
well offas in Canada. Soon there 
will be held in Ottawaa Conference 
of the British Empire, from which 
great results are hoped for. If allthe 
units of the Empire will combine their 
wealth and industry and resources and 
high purpose, with the spirit of fear- 
lessness and high adventureand holy 
faith, it will form an aggregation of 
free and equal but firmly-welded 
states that will occupy an impregnable 
position and exert a dominant influence 
in the world, not for aggression or 
exploitation but for the blessing of 
mankind. He believed that it will be 
our privilege and destiny as a people 
to lead all the nations, along the path- 
ways of-prosperity, righteousness and 
Peace. , 


Butafter all it is the spirit of the peo- 
ple and not its material resources that 
makes a nation great. The strength of 
the British people lies not inthe army 
or navy or national wealth and credit, 
but in their strength and integrity of 
character, their sanity of outlook and 
ideals, their civic virtue and their unfal- 
tering fortitude which are woven into 
the very fabric of the national life, and 
if there ever was a time when they 
should be proud that Canada is a part 
of the British Empire, it is today. 
And it is because of the supreme im- 
portance of good citizenship and in 
order thateven the most defective and 
depraved classes might have the best 
possible development of these civic 
virtues and be given a chance to ex- 
ercise such capacities as they have to 
the best possible advantage, that the 
Department of Public Welfare was 
instituted. 


Three years ago a Royal Commis- 
sion, knuwn as the Ross Commission, 
was appointed to investigate the whole 
field of social wellbeing, which they 
did in a very thorougti and efficient 


manner, and a study of their ¢ery 
comprehensive report showed that if 
every recommendation they made were 
acted upon, it would affect 56 of our 
Statutes, and. would bring untold benefit 
to 300,000 people in Ontario directly, 
and some 500,000 indirectly. The 
report dealt with all classes in need of 
care and assistance—orphaned and 
neglected children, epileptics, _pri- 
seners in jail, mental defects, all per- 
sons, especially children, that were 
handicapped in any way—a total, as 
before stated, of about 300,000, or 
nearly one-tenth of the population. 


To carry these recommendations 
fully into effect would entaila capital 
cost of some $20,000,000— a huge 
sum of money, surely, thee payment 
of which, however, would be spread 
over a long term of years, so the an- 
nual burden would not be so excessive. 
The annual carrying charges or cost 


i 


jof operation would be $2,800,000 
This also seems like a large sum to 
add to our yearly expenditures, but 
the Province @ Population of 3, 
400,000, and to bring these tremendous 
benefits to our 500,000 more or: less 
handicapped classes would cost but §() 
Cents per capita, about the price of two 
movies per year—surely not an exces. 
sive burden. 


Much had already been done in 
this direction, one splendid evidence 
of which is this fine building in which 
they had met that evening, The 
Province did not wait for a Roval 
Commission before taking over the 
this work of educating the deaf and 
Providing similar institutions for other 
classes of physically or mentally 
handicapped children, and it is well 
to review the achievements of the 
past in order to move on) to. greater 
efficiency in the future. Sothe Com- 
mission was appointed and acting on 
their’ recommendation the Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare, over 
which he hadthe honor to preside, 
was created, regarding the work 
carried on by which, he would devote 
the rest of his remarks. 


What activities and responsibilities 
) are included under this Deoartment? If 
they could see the letters he received 
yevery day they would realize what 
wonderful conceptions some people 
‘have as tothe scope of this Department. 
They seem to think that it was estab- 
lished to help people out of all their 
difficulties and even financial limits- 
tions. One good old lady wrote him as 
follows: ‘‘ I wish to present a piano 
to Princess Elizabeth, but! haven't 
enough money to pay the freight across 
the ocean. What can your Depart 
ment do about it?’ 

One charge that they had - taken 
over is the importantone of Mothers’ 
Allowance. The service this renders 
is not lessening butincreasing, and now 
over 6000 mothers, with a total ot 
18,000 children, are receiving about 
$220,000 a month. Asa result, these 
thousands of children are getting the 
benefit of a fair startin life and a chance 
for a better education than many of 
them could get were it not for this help. 
He could conceive ot no legislation 
more beneficent than this, and there 
is a strong sentiment in favor of exter 
ing its benefits, to include the wid 
with only one child, who in many cases 
1s confined to her home more closeiy 
than some with two or three children; 
also those whose husbands are in a pe:i+ 
itentiary or asylum, and women who 
may have no children but whose hus- 
bands are incapacitated and must be 
treated as a child, of whom there are 
nearly 1500 cases. 

The administration of a Age 


Pensions’ had also been piiged under 
this Department. There are more 
Deopie over seventy years of age in 
Ontario, relative to population, than 
in any other Province but we have the 
smallest proportion of pensioners, 
which speaks well for the thrift of the 
people of this Province. These pen- 
sions are a great boon to those in the 
eventide of life who have no other ade- 
quate means of support. But there isin 
our statute books another law known 
as the Parents’ Maintenance Act, 
which makes it compulsory on children 
to support their dependent parents if 
they are in a position to do so, and 
this law is goingto be rigidly enforc- 
ed. If the sons or daughters. of inai- 
gent parents are able to support then, 
they must do so. Itis a sad thing 
that compulsion must ever be used. 
Every sentiment of filial affection, and 
of gratitude for the long years of la- 
bor and deprivation and perhaps _su!- 
fering their parents had gladly endured 
for their sake, should induce sons and 
daughters to rejoice at the opportunity 
and ability to repay a small part of 


Tas Canapian 


owe to their parents—and 

is only avery small. part, no matter 
how great itis, thatthey can ever re- 
pay. For himself; he-regarded it as a 
great privilege to contribute in every 
possible way tothe comfort and happi- 
ness and welfare of his father to whom 
he owed so much. 


Another important function of this 
Department is in relation to the Vet- 
erans'Aid work. Although it is thir- 
teen years since the war erided, this 
work is as vital to-day as it has ever 
been. That very morning the Soldiers’ 
Commission had sat for three hours, 
considering. cases before them, and 
this Commission has now. some 450 
wards—children under’ twenty-one, 
of veterans unable to provide for 
them. If no other service than this 
were rendered by the Public Welfare 
Department, it would) be well worth 
while, 


Then there is the very important 
and beneficent work carried on by the 
Children’s Aid Societies, to whose 
charge is committed, to so vital a 
degree, the destinies of thousands of 
unfortunate orphaned, and neglected 
and often ill used children. This work 
is under the supervision of his Depart- 
ment, and their aim and effort is to 
help in all possible ways every child 
in need of aid—the crippled, the so- 
called bad boys and others. It is a 
great and noble work, The great glory 
of Canada is not its majestic mountains, 
its great Jakesand mighty rivers, its 
vast rolling prairies or its storehouses of 
precious metals, its glory and its hope 

_lie inthe character of its people, and 
through these various organizations 
and institutions they were trying to 
build a\ temple of splendid Canadian 
citizenship, of which the chief corner- 
“stone is the child life of the nation. It 
is truly’ a great work that is being 
carried on by the Children’s Aid 
Societies, and they would rejoice to 
know that through the cognate Adop- 
tion Act, over 7000 children had been 
adopted into Christian homes, where 
their welfare and proper treatment is 
safeguarded by frequent inspections by 
officers of the Society. 


As we come down Highway No, 2 
we see every few hundred vardsa sign 
telling us that it is the ‘‘King’s High- 
way’’ on which we are driving, a great 
tribute, surely, to our sovereign and 
our loyalty to him, and also to the Gov- 
ernments that have built this road, one 
of the best on the continent. But it is 
yet a finer thing to build highways of 
opportunity for the children born into 
the world without a fair chance— 
handicapped from birth by physical or 
mental defects, or by moral obliquity 
due to bad heredity or evil environ- 
ments or perverted training. What 
does it mean to those children, what 
does it mean to Ontario, to have those 
7000 children, who otherwise would 
probably have grown up a menace to 
society and a charge upon the public, 
to be adopted into good homes, to be 
surrounded by Christian influence, to 
be properly educated and trained, and 
enabled to become useful, law-abiding 
citizens! And in what other conceiv- 
able way could the money expended in 
bringing’about these beneficent results 
have been spent that would have pro- 
duced even a fractional part of equal 
benefit and advantage to the Province, 
not to speak of the inestimable boon it 
has been in promoting the happiness, 
self-respect and highest welfare of 
those 7000 children? 


Another great responsiblity placed 
upon the Minister of Public Welfare, 
Perhaps the hardest problem confront- 
ing him, is that of the delinquent boys 
and girls—those with moral perversity 
or criminal instincts For these evil 
tendencies they are, with very rare if 
any exceptions, inno way themselves 


in this regard’ it is one of the most 
vital and serious problems that con- 
jfront us. Not long since he spent 


some time =. the United States 
| investigating ‘the various method ad- 
| opted for dealing with their delinquents 
jand he was surprised to find how 
lavishly money was being spent on 
their behalf. On his tour he spent a 
I week at the special school for boys in 
New York and with Dr. Falkiner, 
under whose administration this school 
and other salvaging work was carried 
jon. He asked him why they felt 
justified in spending so much gublic 
funds for this purpose. His honest 
reply was that in United States the 
relative crime rate has grown till now 
it_is three times as great as in any 
other country in the world. This is 
why they are spending so much 
money—they were trying to. stifle 
juvenile delinquency at its beginning, 
tying to it the 
criminal tendencies and vicious in- 
stincts before they have a chance to 
develop into overt acts. 


This was not being done through a 
policy of repression and harsh disci- 
pline, but by appealing to the elements 
of manliness and goodness that are la- 
tent, to some degree, in the heart of 
every boy; by surrounding these boys 
with kindly and loving influences; by 
treating them not as pariahs and out- 
casts, but as brothers and friends. He 
was greatly impressed with what he saw 
and he came back more resolved than 
ever before that these so-called délin- 


possible chance to make good: 
suant of this purpose the school for 
delinquent boys at Bowmanville has 
but one great, outstanding aim and 
ideal, and that is the building up of 
good citizenship by instilling into the 
boys aspirit of manliness and honor and 
yood sportsmanship, by developing 
whatever aptitudes and capacities they 
possess, by training them into habits of 
industry and helpfulness and giving 
them such vocational instruction as will 
enable them to earn an honest and 
competent livelihoods 


And it surely is time for a change. 
Up to very recent times, youthful de- 
linquents were dealt with almost in- 
discriminately in a way that tended*to 
confirm them in their perverted ten- 
dencies, and that erected almost .in- 
superable barriers to their reclamation 
and restoration tu respectability. Most 
of them were guilty of mere petty of- 
fenses, yet were treated as criminals 
and sometimes condemned to languish 
in jails or houses of correciion tillfper- 
haps twenty-one years of age, consor- 
ting maybe with hardened offenders, 
learning evil habits and “imbibing vic- 
ious ideas. Their lives, during these 
formative years, were asa closed 
book to ail helpful influences and when 
they were released, society shunned 
them, employers refused to give them 
work and the world at large stigma- 
‘tized them as jail-birds. No resource 
seemed left to many of them but to 
utilize the lessons they had learned in 
jail and enter upon a criminal career. 

In telation to juvenile delinquents 
our ideals and methods of treatment are 
radically changed. Atthe present time 
there are four industrial schouls for 


inherent ° 


quents should be given the greatest | 
Pur- | 


children under sixteen years of age 
who have been committed by juvenile 
court magistrates. In approaching the 
task of seeking to solve the problem of 
juvenile delinquence, the Minister of 
Public Welfare is making a scientific 
and constructive study of the whole 
problem. Amendments to the In- 
dustrial Schools Act have been passed 
which provide that as soon as a child 
‘is committed to an Industrial School it 
shall undergo a careful medical and 
Psychiatric examination, anda report 
Prepared by a Children’s Aid officer 
must be submitted to the Department. 
This report contains all the pertinent 
facts relative to his physical condition, 
mental capacity, moral inclinations, 
Personal habits, and his home surround- 
ings and influences: : 


Upon its receipt by the Department 
this report is placed before an Ad- 
visory Board appointed by the Mi 


ister, and in the light of the facts pre- | 


sented, this board designates the 
school tv which the child shall be sent. 
One important phase of the problem 
of delinquency is to show the relation 
of metal deficiency to delinquency, 
and in dealing with this particular 


phase, it has been decided that when | 


it is shown that mental deficiency 
obtains, the Advisory Board can rec- 
ommend to tHe Minister that the child 
be placed in the Mental Hospitalat 
Orillia, for training, and treatment 
when necessary. 


The same Advisory Board will re- 
view paroles and forward their rec- 

mendations to the minister. Before 
‘a Child is paroled, the Children’s Aid 
Officer will be asked to furnish the 
Advisory Board with a report asto the 
suitability of the home in which the 
child is to be placed, intimating that the 
child's future, with reference to em- 
ployment and education, is protected. 


‘The Department is straining every ef- ! 


fort to see to it that the schools for 
commitment are, in the highest sense; 
schools of adjustment and «raining, in 
order that when a child is returned to 
society, he shall be able to take his piace 
as a useful, law-abiding citizen. 

One other school under the direc- 
tion of the Department is the Ontario 
Training Schoof for Boys at Bowma: 
ville. This is not a school for commit- 
ments but is to take care of the boy 
between the age of ten and ‘sixteen, 
who presents behavior problems. An 
excellent’system of training and educa- 
tion is carried on. The Superintendent 
of the School is Dr. Elmore Reaman, 
and during the seven years that the 
School has been in existence, it has 
attained a*high degree of efficiency, 
to-day ranking as one of the finest 
schools of adjustment and opportunity. 
on the the North America continent, 
‘or boys presenting behavior problems. 
! An English investigator from Cam- 
| bridge University said that in a tour of 


| the world ke had found nothing to e- 


| qual it. Under the terms of the new 
| legislation, the Minister has power to 
!transfer a boy from the Industrial 
School tothe Ontario Training School 
' for boys if itis felt that such a transfer 
would. be in che interest of the boy's 
future. Atthe Bowmanville School the 
; method of approach isto appeal to the 
| boys’ instincts of manliness and sports- 
| manship and honor. “The fact ts im- 
| pressed upon them that the desire of 
jthe school, and the government, and 
|the public, isto give them a square 
j deal, and if they want to make good 
they must practice the sami principles 
and give asquare deal, and it isa magni- 
ficent tribute to the success of this me- 
| thod of treatment that over 97 percent 
| of them do make good. 
| So successful has been the work at 
“Bowmanville that the Government is 
erecting a smilar school for girls in the 
western part of the Province. The 
Minister is convinced that, when the 
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| number of women who represented the 
| female population of the jails and pen- 
itentiaries is taken into consideration, 
| theré is need, in a province the size of 
| Ontario, for ore school which will give 
guidance and direction to girls who 
present behavior problems in the ‘teen 
age years. i ; 

As a result of this new approach to 
the whole problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, the Department believes that 
it will react very favorably toward the 
| breaking down of adult criminality in 
| the years to come, in so far as Ontario 
is concerned. 


crous grants forthe support of Houses 
‘of Refuge, Orphanges, ~ Infants’ 
Homes, etc. Its interest inthe crippled 
children of the Province is one of ever 
increasing importapce, and in addition 
to all these activities, it is seeking to 
| build up a splendid spirit of active co- 
operation between state agencies and 
the many voluntary agencies through- 
_ out the Province, believing that in en- 
' couraging and developing such a crus- 
ade of co-operation, Ontario can most 
successfully combat the development 
of anti-social tendencies. 

Atthe presenttime, the Department 
is giving leadership to the various wel- 
fare societies neue such 


as Women’s Insfitutes, Service Clubs, 
Churches, etc, together with represen- 
tatives of municipalities and counties, 
along the lines of establishing, on the 
basis of county units, public welfare 
associations, whose aim and object shall 
| be the co-ordinating of social service 
effort within the bounds of the county. 
; With the development of this work, 
| Scope will be found in the near future 
for the service of the men and women 
who are taking Courses in Applied 
Social Science within the several Un- 
iversities of the Province. It is inter- 
esting to note that efforts are being put 
forward to place these Courses on a 
basis of equality with the Under Gra- 
duate Courses leading to the Arts De- 
gree. This will have a far-reaching 
and revolutionary effect and will con- 
tribute much towards the achievement 
of the goal of enubling the Province of 
Ontario to carry on its efforts for the 
betterment of the lot of our common 
humanity on a basis that shall 
object lesson to the whole civilized 
world. 


Canadais the world’s largest produc- 
er of newsprint paper. The United 
States occupied this position until 1926, 
but to-day Canada produces almost 
double the quantity turned out by the 
mills of her great southern neighbor. 


For the first seven months of 1930- 


Canada manufactured 1,500,341 tons, 
while the United States produced 
only 789,131 tons. 


The Departmentalso provides gen- * 
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Hon. W. G. Martin’s Address 

On pages two and three will be 
found an all too brief report of the! 
address given by Hon. W.G. Martin, | 
Minister of Public Welfare, in our 
assembly hall on Friday evening, Jan. 
15th, of which only a verbatim report 
could do justice. It was a magnificent 
address, unsurpassed by any we have 
ever heard, in which estimate all 
Present seemed to agree It wasthrill- 
ingly eloquent in effect, rarely felicitous 
and graceful in diction, splendidly 
optimistic in tone, inspiring in its 
elucidation of the methods employed 
and achievements accomplished and 
the ideals aimed at in the care, the 
training and the reclamation of neg- 
lected and handicapped and delinquent 
children and youths. 


New Educational Ideals 
Under the supervision of Dr. J. S. 


Huff, Commissioner of Education for , 


Saskatchewan, there has been a radical 
revision of the public school course for 
that Province. The three main ob- 
jectives of the new system are: 1. 
Health and Happiness. 2. Social Ef- 
ficiency. 3. Recreation—employment 
of leisure hou?s for the enrichment of 


lite. This surely is a revolutionary | 


change from the‘day. 


when the mastery 
of the three ‘‘R's’ 


was.the ideal of an 


education, the chief animating motive | 


being the daily unsparing use of a long, 


pliable and efficient—though seldom | 


effective—birch or hickory switch. 
Not that the three ‘R's’? shouldbe 

yneglected, of which at present there is 

some danger. After all, reading, 


writing—including good spelling and | 


correct language—and arithmetic are 
the essential bases of a good education, 


and there cannot be a substantial | 


Structure without a good foundation. 
Butt a building, or an education, 
isting only of a foundation is surely 
complete. 

Premising this, the Saskatchewan 
objectives are surely very commen- 
dable. Someone has said: ‘The first 
duty of the parenr, the first duty of 
the teacher, the first duty of the 
school, is. the maintenance of the 
child's good health.’’ This is now a 
recognized obligation of public schools 


in nearly all countries. In every city | 


and large town, and in many other 
municipalities in Ontario, there are 
school nurses who spend their whole 
time visiting the schools to look after 
the pupils’ health; also there are re- 
gular dental clinics, eye and ear ex- 
aminations by specialists, etc, and in 
very many of the schools, most of the 
pupils are organized into Junior Red 
Cross Clubs, one chief object of which 
1s {0 promote the health of the pupils. 


As to Happiness—well’ happiness 
cannot be imparted or taught, except by 
impressing on the pupils the only way 
in which it can be attained. It can never 


be secured by being sought after, but_ 


it is the sure resultant of industry, and 
obedience, and duty well done, and, 
supremely, of kind acts and unselfish 
service. ‘For the joy that we give to 
others is the joy that comes back to 
us’? 


The development of the ideal and 
duty of Social Service has been greatly 
neglected in the past, but sts impor- 
tance is being recognized more and 
more in recent years, ‘and should 
have a leading place on every school 
curriculum. Were every child properly 
impressed with his responsibilities in 
this regard, and the ways and means 
by which he can and should carry them 
into effect, what a change for the bet- 
ter would soon be seen in ail public 
affairs! In fact one of the purposes, 
perhaps the chief purpose of the state 


in establising public schools, isto equip bes 


the children to act well their part 
in all state and community activities and 
duties. 


The last objective named above is 
something comparatively new in educ- 
ational ideals, and is ignored in most 
schools, yet it of very vital importance. 
We recentiy read an article by that fine 
English inspirational writer, LP. 
Jacks, D. D., in which he very con- 
vincingly argued that ong the chief, 
perhaps the chief cause’of much of the 
unrest, and discontent, and vice and 
even crime, is due to the fact that so 
few people know how to make good 
use of their leisure time, and therefore 
the reduction in the hours of labor, 
while theoretically just and desirable, 
is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
Very many men are apt to acquire evil 
habits and indulge in harmful pastimes 
[if they have no resources of innocent 
| amusement or helpful r. creation—no 
| ‘fads’ or sidelines of enjoyable em- 
ployment, to fall back upon. Iris esti- 
mated by economists that if every able- 
bodied man in the world could be em> 
ployed at the work for which he is best 
j adapted, and all idlers, shirkers and 
Parasites eliminated, four hours a day 

of labor would suffice to provide every 
| man, woman and child with all the ne- 
| cessities and desirable luxuries of life. 

An alluring objective, surely, yet per. 
' haps morally destructive, and therefore 
quite undesirable unless and until men 
have first learned how to spend these 
many leisure hours in pastimes and 
amusements, almost unlimited in num- 
ber and variety, that are not only en- 
joyable, but are also physically, men- 
tally and morally harmless and benefh- 
cial, and thus “‘utilize their leisure for 
j the enrichment of life."? 


Church Attentions to our 
Pupils 


j bers of the Holy Name Society in St. 
| Michael’s “Church, of which Mr. 


regular meetings of the Society on the 
third Sunday in each month. 

| One evening a few days before 
Christmas, a number of the senior 
pupils went down to St. Michael's 
Academy to see the play ‘‘There was 
no rvom at the inn’’, which they 
greatly enjoyed. 

The pupils of their respective 
churches attended the Christmas Tree 
entertainments given at the ‘Taber- 
nacle, St. Andrew's, John St’ and 
Bridge St. and each one got abagof 
Sweetmeats from Santa Claus as a 
foretaste of the better things to come on 
Christmas Day. At St. Andrew's and 


John St. Church the deaf pupils contri- ! 


buted two enjoyable numbers to the 
Programme. 
Several of the pupils were present as 


The senior Catholic boys are mem- ; 


| Lally is President, and attend the. 


guests of teachers at the Church sup- 
pers at the Baptist, Joha'St. and West 
Belleville churches, and greatly enjoy- 
ed the sumptuous repasts. 

On Friday ‘evening, Jan.. 22nd, 
some ladies of Bridge St. Church en- 
tertained the pupils attending that 
church to a: delightful party in the 
parlors of the church. About an e- 
qual number of hearing boys and girls 
were present and they all surely had a 
good time together. 


One of Mr. Fetterly’s main objec- 
tives. and ideals is to develop and in- 
crease the social efficiency of the’ 
pupils to the greatest possible degree, 
and much has already been accomp- 
lished in this respect. It was to serve 
this end that he requires all of the 
pupils, except the very smallest, to 
regularly attend a church of their res- 
pective denominations, if there is one 
in Belleville. In this way the’ con- 
gregations of the various churches have 
‘come acquainted with the pupils and 
are led to take a personal interest in 
them. — During the past session, and 
this, every church has entertained the 
attending pupils at various functions, 
some of them repeatedly, and have 
shown a genuine interest in them. 
Mr. Fetterly greatly appreciates the 
hearty manner in which they have res- 
ponded to his efforts to have the pupils 
associate with hearing people and par> 
ticipate in church and social activities. 
The pupils also appreciate these at- 
tentions and enjoy them all very much. 
And it is very gratifying to know that 
from these associations it isnot only 
the pupils who derive pleasure and in- 
terest. forthey have been able on var- 
ious occasions to take part inthe pro- 
@rammes and materially contribute to 
the enjoyment of the audience. A 
great many peoplein Belleville have 
leatned to genuinely enjoy their as 
sociations with the deaf and to appre- 
ciate their intellectual gifts and love- 
able qualities, and especially admire 
their courteous demeanor and exem- 
plary conduct. 


At this time ofthe year there is a 
great demand for calendars for our 
class-rooms, shops and living-rooms. 
We.were presented with a generous 
supply of Empire map Calendars by 
Mr. Sexsmith, representing the Man- 
ufacturer’s Insurance Company, also of 
the fine history calendars put out by the 
Confederation Life Association and 
donated by Mr. Burgess, the’ district 
representative. This company has 
issued a Series of these excellent his- 
torical calendars, during the last five 
years, depicting respectively The 
Fathers of Confederation, the Gover- 
nors General of Canada, the Premiers 

‘and other political leaders of Canada, 
_ the opening of the first Parliament of 
Lower Canada, and, this year, the 
opening of the first Parliament of Up- 
per Canada. The members of our 
staff who teach history greatly prize 
these calendars, and at the end of each 
year have framed the pictures and 
} hung them in their class-rooms. 


! The Canadian Government issues 
some $50,000 bills. We are always 
‘rather ‘hesitant about accepting any of 
these for fear that they may be counter- 
| feit. To avoid this risk, we use only 
1 81 bills, —if an; 


1 Some people are always complain- 
| ing that they are not properly apprecia- 
ted. For such the following aphorism is 
‘apropos: “We can only be valued as 
we make ourselves valuable.”” 


= © 

An exchange says that ‘‘even a 
Guat uses its head.’’ It sure does, and 
in the same way that same people do, 
they are always “‘butting in.”’ 


Local and General 
If in arrears, kindly renew your sub. 
scription to the Canadian. The addres; 
on your: paper tells the date on 
which your subscription expires. Our 


terms are one dollar a year in advance, 


Mr. and Mrs, Owen J. Morales 


(nee Loretta Maitre ) ofithe Wes. - 


chester Apts. Detroit returned to their 
home Wednes: after sojourning in 
New Orleans fora month. The rc. 


| Port very favorable weather and a fine 


trip. Mrs. Morales is a former Pupil 


“of the O. S. D. 


At the close of the Proceeding at the 
Associatiun’s dinner. meeting, Hon, 
Mr, Martin was taken through the 
residences in order that he might sec 
for himself how very insufficient our 
sleeping accommodation is, especially 
in the boys’ dormitories. While here 
he was the guest of Superintendent 
Fetterly, and left for Toronto about 
ine o'clock Saturday morning. 


Up to_Christmas time the children 
at the Ontario School at Belleville 
were very greatly disappointed. There 
had been no ice for'skating. We do 
notknow whether Santa Claus glad- 
dened them with a coat of ice or nut, 
but the weather man has been dishing 
out some peculiar specimens of his 
handwork this year, so far, all over 
‘whe country.—School Exchange. 


As we sit looking our of the window 
this 27th day of January, the sun is 
shining brightly and warmly, the 
ground is covered with nothing but 
mud, the grass is a little green. peo- 
nies are sprouting and spring flowers 
are budding and the sleighs are cover- 
ed with dust and the skates are rustiny. 
We advise the people in Southern Cali- 
fornia who are suffering from the 
snow. storms’ and rigors of the severe 
climate to cume upto the warm and 
salubrious Province of Ontario. 


On Tuesday evening, the Lthins:, 
our Superintendent, Mr Fetterly, was 
the guest speaker at the weekly lun- 
cheon of the Rotarian Club of Nap.- 
nee, and gave a most inveresting and 
instructive address on educational work 
for the deaf in general, and, in. more 
detail, desctibed the methods em- 
ployed, the ideals aimed at and the 
results achieved at the Ontario Scho.l 
forthe Deaf. Mr. Fetterly was a- 
companied by our Bursar,.Mr. Mc- 
Guire at these and similar functions 11 
Trenton and Peterboro. 


One of the purposes for which our 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors was formed is to promote 4 
spirit of greater sociability among the 
members, for which the is litt: 
opportunity during the dailfdactivitivs 
of the School. ‘So once amonth a 
social evening is held to enable tlc 
members of the Association to ming 
more freely together and thus yt 
better acquainted, and so to develep 
to the fullest extent that esprit de corys 
and mutual harmony and cooperatio» 
and good-will which are so essential 1 
the highest efficiency of'a School. Th: 
social meeting for January was held 01 
Friday evening last and was attended 
by most of the members, each one of 
whom had the privilege of bringing « 
guest. Progressive bridge and other 
cards games were indulged in for a 
couple of hours, the prize winners be- 
ing Mrs. Blanchard and Mr, Morri- 
son; thenafter dainty and appetizing re- 
freshments had been served the rest of 
the evening was devoted to dancing. 


Boys in school often seem very much 
alike. It is what they do out of schoo! 
and in their leisure hours, that indicate 
that kind of boys they really are and 
what kind of men they will become. 
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Scoot Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found jn making others 
happy.” 
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Local and General 


One day last week we were favored 
with an official and a very enjoyable 
and much appreciated visit from Dr. 
H_ E. Amoss, Provincipal Inspector 
of Auxiliary Classes, and D, Walker, 
B. A., Director of Professional Train- 
ing in Ontario 


Ac the dinner meeting of the teach- 
ers’ Association, the very pretty place 
cards which were used, were the work 
of the art classes. These pretty cards 
were greatly admired by the guests, and 
the boys and girls are to be congratu- 
lated upon their work. 


- The work of the School has been 
somewhat interfered with the last few 
days by.a mild epidemic of flu, also a 
few cases of measies. None of the 
cases are serious, all are making speedy 
and satisfactory recovery, and we hope 
that very'soon our normal health con- 
ditions.will prevail. Parents of pupils 
can rest assured that there is no occa- 
sion for alarm. 


One evening shortly before Christ- 
mas Mr. Lally gave a very interesting 
talk to the Knights of Columbus, de- 
scriptive the work of this School, and 
demonstrated the methods used and 
the results accomplished with a num- 
her of senior pupils. All present were 
surprised and delighted with the ac- 
quirements and ready responses of the 
pupils, and Mr. Lally was accorded a, 
hearty vote of thanks. 


Last week Mr. Stewart was surpris- | 
ingly greeted at the dinner table by a{ 
great number of gifts (?) all done up 
sieadly in many wrappings and gaudily 

edecked boxes. He was the centre 
of hilarity for half an hour’ whilst he 
explored the numerous packages. The 
prize one wasthe bouquet of cut fow- | 
rs, a little wilted it would seem, but | 
ndubitably flowers even though their | 
perfume had long departed. And atthe 
nd of his dinner, the individual pie! | 
Yes. but one piece, but that one piece | 
vas awhole pie. And how be enjoy- 
-d it, with no thoughts of the after ef- 
fects! That was something. 


On January 21st, 1859, there first 


saw the light of day a wee baby who aiways a warm spot in her heart for | accident last November. She hurt her | 


tas since grown into manhood, a 
xentleman, by name Geo. F. Stewart. 


and ink stands. We know 
thar’ he was greatly taken with our gift, 
and it was a joy for usto so remember 
him. x 
[The wee babe of 1859 thanks the 
writer of the above for his very 
graceful and too flattering tribute; also 
the pupils for their lovely gift-and the 
members of the Staff for their unique 


— | and much appreciated tokens of kindly 


remembrance and good will, But lest 
some thoughtless persons should draw 
@ wrong inference ‘from the above 
date, he wishes to state emphatically 
that anyone who has the temerity to 
say that he is-old, is guilty of a palpable 
and inexcusable error, as every member 
of the staff can testify. Nor has he any 
intention of ing old for at least 
another decade. 
“‘It is not years that make men old, 
the spirit may be young. 
Though fully three score years and 
ten, the wheels of life have run.’” 


The Classrooms 
A. Gallinger’s sister is teaching in 
the Summerstown public school. * 


We were pleased to have Miss Jean 
Thompson with us as a guest one day 
last. week. 


. | 
Evelyn Cook was greatly pleased to 


receive a picture of her grandparents, 
who live in Spencerville. 


Harry Gallinger was sixteen years 
old on Jan. 15th. He received abeau- 
tiful card from his sister Hilda. 


Annival Shepherd was greatly 
pleased to have a_ visit last Saturday 
from his mother and aunt. 


Glen Robertson has been gettinga 
great deal of enjoyment from the lovely 
game sent him by his friend, Mrs. 
Abernathy. 


Madea Geatano had a_ birthday 
party on the 13th, and there were oy 


teen candles on the nice birthday cake | 


made for the occasion by his teacher, 
Miss Handley. 


Donald Muore was greatly pleased 
to get a box from his father contain- 
ing a book, several snapshots, a bag 
of marbles, some candy and other 
things a boy likes. 


On Jan. 15th some of Miss Rier- 
don’s pupils had the unique experience 
pf going out and gathering some long, 
green grass-blades. Of hers, Kathleen 
Carrick made a Tom Thumb whip- 
lash. 


2a 

Domenico Rolando worked hard on 
bath duty and earned 25 cents With 
this he bought a nice silk handkerchief 
and sent it to his mother, who greatly 
appreciated both the gift and the kindly 
thought. 


Lucien Bare and Delmer Crosby 
spent a very pleasant week end 


She was formerly a 


Laura Cook, Clifford Haist and 
Rothan Hawthorne had birthdays last 
month. 


Donny Donovan was taken home a 
few weeks agoto have his tonsils fe- 
moved. He made a good recovery and 
Teturned to school last week. 


Leonard Byers, Delmer Crosby 
and Irvin Hilker are feeling very proud 
because they have been moved to an 
upstairs dormitory. 


Harry Husak was surprised a few 
| days ago to hear of the marriage of his 
| sister Rose, and was greatly pleased to 
Geta piece of her wedding cake. 


Beatrice Matheson was grieved to 
hear of the death of her grandmother 
at. Sault Ste Marie. All of Beatrice’s 
' school friends sympathize with her. 


| Apolonia Prus enjoyed a very pleas- 
| ant week end as the guest of Laura 
! Cook. During that time she visited 
Laura’s sister in Trenton. Apolonia 
told Miss Carroll that she liked Tren- 
ton very much, 


| Peter Rudeychuk received a letter 
jfrom his father today. His father is 
not working now, but he expects to 
work ‘at the Ford Motor Company in 
{the spring. 9 


Lloyd Patterson's family’ moved 
from Windsor toa farm at Harley last 
autumn. Lloyd is very happy, because 
| he will enjoy living ona farm. He will 
be able to help his father next summer. 


{ Aanie Coppietiers, one of our new 
small girls, gets agreat deal of pleasure 
| from looking at a picture of her father, 
mother, brother\and herself, which is 
onthe classroom wall near Annie's 
| table. 


Several changes in classes have been 
necessary owning to the arrival of new 
pupilsand new teachers, but we hope 
no other changes will be required, and 
that everybody is now placed to the 


i best advantage. 


Winnie Rayburn was’ pleasantly 
surprised to hear that her aunt and 
‘uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick, of 
! Chisholm, Ont., have a baby son, 
born on Jan. 3rd. Winnie is glad 
that she has*a baby cousin and is 
anxious to see him. 


Donald Cox went home two weeks 
2go on account of his father’s illness 
His father died on Thursday, Jan. 14, 
and the funeral took place on Satur- 


day. Donald came back to school on , 


Sunday. We all extend to him our 
sympathy in his loss. 
i 


| Phillis Copeman and Bo Waugh 


were among the guests at a birthday’, 
iven by Mrs. W. Finkle to her | 


party 
litle- girl. Mrs. Finkle was formerly 
ateacherat phe O.S.D. and_has never 
lost interest” in the School. Bo and Phi- 
lis enjoyed the party very much and 
| greatly appreciate Mrs. Finkle’s kind- 
| ness. 


| Thelma Burke received a letter 


| Mina Martin, of Southampton, has 
returned to our school after two years’ 
fabsence. Of course we are glad to 

{have her back, but she will never be 
able to fully recover “what she lost 
during those two years out of school. 


1 The Shops 


| The shoeshop boys have made 

twelve pairs of new shoes-the past 
| month, and dia large amount of ‘re- 
’ pair work. . ii 


Every girl in the senior Household 
, Science class, made a Christmas cake 
| andiced ‘it nicely. Most of them ate 
“their cakes here, treating their-friends 
generously, bur two or ee took 
them home.  Edrie’s brother ate’ a 
large slice of her cake and said it did 
not seem to do him any harm. 


The print-shop supplied the menu- 
Programmes and song-sheets for the 
Association dinner meeting on January 
15th; window display cards and tickets 
for the O. S. D. concert to be given 
soon in Trenton, and attractive bridge 
tallys in the School colors of blue and 
gold for the Association’ s Social Even- 
ing on Jan 29. Of course supplies of 
the great variety of printed office-re- 
quirements are constantly in demand, 
and a good deal of printed class-room. 
matter is also turned out, not to men- 
tion*the bi-monthly editions of The 
Canadian. ‘ 


The carpenter shop boys have made 
a very neat and serviceable stand for 
the new lead and slug cutter in the 
print-shops; have put up seven new 
slatesin the class rooms, and put fifteen 
new bottoms in seats in the boys’ 
residence; and they now have under 
Construction several jardigiere stands, 
arack for the clubs and dumb bells 
in the assembly roo, a large cupboard 
for the science’ room, and two new 
step-ladders for use when oz where 
needed. And always there is a con- 
siderable amount of general repair work 
being carried on in our various build- 
ings. 


Sports * 


The Ki-Y League in Belleville are 
only running a junior and juvenile sec- 
tion this year, the midget and bantam 
sections not Deine to obtain ices 
The O.S.D. has*ehttered a team in the 
juvenile secticn, and group games are 
expected to commence shortly. 


; Some very closely contested games of’ 

; Volley ball have been played in the 

assembly room lately. The boys greatly 

enjoy this game, and the opportunity of 

engaging in this pastime is very wel- 

come, as there has been no ice or 
snow fur outdoors amusements. 


Mr. Cunningham has taken the 
hockey team in hand and, though 
| there is little chance to practice, he is 
; giving them strenuous setting-up ex- 
ercises that will greatly increase their 


: HT | chances for success in the contests that 
: Mes. Frank Fitzgerald: | from {bert aune; Mrs: Fereusony late cl 
Soe eT parahetat the [seaek GoEleoatay old her tet ater ara likey Nope! to ke parc eierene 


staff of the boys’ residence’ and bas | her husband were in an automobile | winteris over. ik 


her boys. Lucien and Delmer greatly 
enjoyed their visit and say they would 


|arm and hand very badly. She was in 
the hospital at Cobourg for a month. 


Little did he know, in 1859, that he jike to spend other week-ends there. She was home for Christmas, but she 


vas destined to become one of the 
‘most popular, and highly respected 
teachers the O.S. D. has ever had. He 


's greatly loved not only by the present in which they areal greatly interested, | 


Every pupil in Miss Bell’s room is 
making upa geography picture book, 


‘can nut use her hand yet. A friend 


| wrote the letter for her. 


Peter Rudeychuk, Lloyd Patterson, 


i ive Id Weir and some other O.S.D. 
dupi h: ind from which they derive much Harol 0 
rien Sra es a have eaigyiien and information. They | boys went for a hikeon Deceinbey 
heen fortunate enough to have been his must. search for and secure their own | 29th. ‘They walked about five miles, 


n fortunate eno z ich, in itself isa helpful | and 
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‘tis no wonder that all the pupils 
remember his birthday each year as it 
comes round. This year the seniors 
took him by surprise on the twenty-first 
when they presented him with a hand- 


exerci 
that class-room recently, was much 
interested in these scrap-books, and 
on her return home collected a consi- 
derable number of suitable pictures 


some desk set combining a lamp, and sent them to the class. 


then they came back to the 


coa, sandwiches, beans, apples and or- 

“anges for lunch. They looked at some 
moving pictures fora while after lunch 
and then they went for a swim in the 
tank. They had a good time. 


| C.0.S.S. A. 
Bay of Quinte Group * 

| Hockey Schedule — 1932. 

Jan. 27 — Tweed at Napanee 


| Feb. 3 — Napanee at Tweed 
{> 4-08. D.aB. CI. 


9 —B C. I. at Napanee 
” 10—0.S. D. at Tweed 
”? “11 — Napanee at B.C. I. 
” 16 — Tweed atO. S. D. 
19 


lee 
[oo 
| 2 24 — Tweed at B.C. 1. 

* 24 —O.S. D. at Napanee 
{7? 36—B.C.L a O.$.D. 


B. C. I. at Tweed 
N. 
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Hon. W. G. Martin's Address 

On pages two and three will be 
found an all too brief report of the 
address given by Hon. W.G. Martin, 
Minister of Public Welfare, in our 
assembly hall on Friday evening, Jan. 
15th, of which only a verbatim report 
could do justice. It was a magnificent 
address, unsurpassed by any we have 
ever heard, in which estimate all 
present seemed to agree It wasthrill- 
ingly eloquent in effect, rarely felicitous 
and graceful in diction, splendidly 
optimistic in tone, inspiring in. its 
elucidation of the methods employed 
and achievements accomplished and 
the ideals aimed at in the care, the 
training and the reclamation of neg- 
lected and handicapped and delinquent 
children and youths. 


New Educational Ideals 
Under the supervision of Dr. J. S. 


Huff, Commissioner of Education for , 


Saskatchewan, there has been a radical 


when the mastery 


of the three ‘‘R's'’ was the ideal of an 


education, the chief animating motive | 


being the daily unsparing use of a long, 


pliable and efficient—though seldom | 


effective—birch or hickory switch. 


Not that the three ‘R's’? should be 
wneglected, of which at present there is 
some danger. After all, reading, 
writing—including good spelling and 
correct language—and arithmetic are 
the essential bases of a good education, 
and there 
Structure without a good foundation. 
Bute a building, or an education, 
isting only of a foundation is surely 
complete. 


Premising this, the Saskatchewan 
objectives are surely very commen- 
dable. Someone has said: ‘The first 
duty of the Parent, the first duty of 
the teacher, the first duty of the 
school, is. the ‘maintenance of the 
child's good health.’” This is now a 
recognized obligation of public schools 
in nearly all countries. 
and large town, and in many other 
municipalities in Ontario, there are 
school nurses who spend their whole 
time visiting the schools to look after 
the pupils’ health; also there are re- 
gular dental clinics, eye and ear ex- 
aminations by specialisis, etc, and in 
very many ofthe schools, most of the 
pupils are organized into Junior Red 
Cross Clubs, one chief object of which 
180 promote the health of the pupils. 


cannot be a substantial | 


In every city | 


As to Happiness—well happiness 
cannot be imparted or taught, except by 
impressing on the pupils the only way 
in which it can be attained. Itcan never 


be ‘secured by being sought after, but_ 


it is the sure resultant of industry, and 
obedience, and duty well done, and, 
supremely, of kind acts and unselfish 
Service. “For the joy that we give to 
others is the joy that comes back to 
us.” 


! The development of the ideal and 
duty of Social Service has been greatly 
neglected’ in the past, but sts impor- 
tance is being recognized more and 
more in recent years, ‘and should 
have a leading place on every school 
curriculum, Were every child properly 
impressed with his responsibilities in 
this regard, and the ways and means 
by which he can and should carry them 
into effect, what a change for the bet- 
ter would soon be seen in. ail public 
affairs! In fact one of the purposes, 
perhaps the chief purpose of the state 


in establising public schools, isto equip be 


the children to act well their part 
in all state and community activities and 
duties. 

i 


| The last objective named above is 
something comparatively new in educ- 
ational ideals, and is ignored in most 
schools, yet it of very vital importance. 
We recentiy read an article by that fine 
English "inspirational writer, LP. 
Jacks, D. D., in which he very con- 
vincingly argued that o the chief, 
perhaps the chief cause’of much of the 
unfest, and discontent, and vice and 
even crime, is due to the fact that so 
few people know how to make good 
use of their leisure time, and therefore 
the reduction in the hours of labor, 
while theoretically just and desirable, 
is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
Very many men are apt to acquire evil 
habits and indulge in harmful pastimes 
| if they have no resources of innocent 
{amusement or helpful r. creation—no 
| ‘‘fads"’ or sidelines of enjoyable em- 
ployment, to fall back upon. Itis esti- 
mated by economists that if every able- 
bodied man in the world could be em> 
ployed at the work for which he is best 
| adapted, and all idlers, shirkers and 
Parasites eliminated, four hours a day 
of labor would suffice to provide every 
man, woman and child with all the ne- 
| Cessities and desirable luxuries of life. 
! An alluring objective, surely, yet per- 
' haps morally destructive, and therefore 
quite undesirable unless and until men 
have first learned how to spend these 
many leisure hours in. pastimes and 
amusements, almost unlimited in num- 
ber and v; y, that are not only en- 


joyable, but are also physically, men- 
tally and morally harmless and benefh- 


cial, and thus “‘utilize their leisure. for 


j the enrichment of life. 


Church Attentions to our 
Pupils 


bers of the Holy Name Society in St. 
| Michael’s “Church, of which Mr. 
j Lally is President, and attend the 
' regular meetings of the Society on the 
third Sunday in each month. 

| One evening a few days before 
Christmas, a number of the senior 
pupils went down to St. Michael's 
Academy to see the play ‘There was 
fo rvom at the inn’’, which they 
greatly enjoyed. 

The pupils of their respective 
churches attended the Christmas Tree 
entertainments given at the ‘Taber- 
nacle, St. Andrew's, John St’ and 
Bridge St. and each one got abagof 
Sweetmeats from Santa Claus as a 
foretaste of the beter things to come on 
Christmas Day. At St. Andrew's and 


John Se. Church the deaf pupils contri-” 


buted two enjoyable numbers to the 
Programme. 
Several of the pupils were present as 


The senior Catholic boys are mem- ; 


Local and General 
If in arrears, kindly renew your sub. 
scription to the Canadian. The addres; 
‘on your: paper tells the date on 
which your subscription expires. Our 
; terms are one dollar a year in advance, 


Mr, and Mrs, Owen J. Morales 
(nee Loretta Maitre ) of the West. - 
chester Apts. Detroit returned to their 
home Wednesday, after sojourning in 
New Orleans fora month. The re. 
port very favorable weather and a fine 

One of Mr. Fetterly’s main objec4, Tip». Mrs. Morales is aformer pupil 
tives and ideals is to develop and in4 of the O. S. D. 
crease the ‘social. efficiency of the' . 
pupils to the greatest possible degree, 
and much has already been’ accomp- 
lished in this respect. It was to serve 
chisend that he requires all of the 
pupils, except the very smallest, to 
regularly attend a church of their res- 
pective denomin s, if thereis one 
in Belleville. In this way the’ con- 
gregations of the various churches have 
‘come acquainted with the pupils and 
are led to take a personal interest in 
them. During the past session, and 
this, every church has entertained the 
attending pupils at various functions, 
some of them repeatedly, and have 
shown a genuine interest in them. 
Mr. Fetterly greatly appreciates the 
hearty manner in which they have res- 
ponded to his efforts to have the pupils 
associate with hearing people and par> 
ticipate in church and social activities. 
The pupils also appreciate these at- 
tentions and enjoy them all very much. 
And iv is very gratifying to know. that 
from these associations it is not only 
the pupils who derive pleasure and in- 
terest, forthey have been able on var- 
ious occasions to take part inthe pro- 
@rammes and materially contribute to 
the enjoyment of the audience. A 
great many peoplein Belleville have 
learned to genuinely enjoy their as 
sociations with the deaf and to _appre- 
ciate their intellectual gifts and love- 
able qualities, and especially admire 
their courteous demeanor and exem- 


guests of teachers at the Church sup- 
pers at the Baptist, John St. and West 
Belleville churches, and greatly enjoy- 
ed the sumptuous repasts. a 

On Friday “evening, Jan., 22nd, 
some ladies of Bridge St. Church en- 
tertained the pupils attending that 
church to a: delightful party in the 
parlors of the church. ‘About an e- 
qual number of hearing boys'and girls 
were present and they all surely had a 
good time together. C 


At the close of the Proceeding at the 
Association's dinner meeting, Hon, 
Mr. Martin’ was taken through the 
residences in order that he might sce 
for himself how very insufficient our 
sleeping accommodation is, ‘especially 
in the boys’ dormitories. ~’ While here 
he was the guest of Superintendent 
Fetterly, and left’ for Toronto about 
ine o'clock Saturday morning. 


Upto Christmas time the children 
at the Ontario School’ at Belleville 
were very greatly disappointed. There 
had been noice for skating. We do 
notknow whether Santa Claus glad- 
dened them with a coat of ice or not, 
but the weather man has been dishing 
out some peculiar specimens uf his 
handwork this year, so far, all over 
‘Nhe country.—School Exchange. 


As we sit looking our of the window 
this 27th day of January, the sun is 
shining brightly and warmly, the 
ground is covered with nothing but 
mud, the grass is a little green. peo- 
nies are sprouting and spring flowers 
are budding and the sleighs are cover- 
ed with dust and the skates are rustiny. 
Weadvise the people in Southern Cali- 
fornia who are suffering from the 
snow. storms’ and rigors of the severe 
climate to cume upto the warm and 
salubrious Province of Ontario. 


On Tuesday evening, the Lthins, 
our Superintendent, Mr Fetterly, was 
the guest speaker at the weekly lur- 
cheon of the Rotarian Club of Nap:- 
nee, and gave a most in’eresting aid 
instructive address on educational work 
for the deaf in general, and, in_ more 
detail, descfibed the methods em- 
ployed, the ideals aimed at and the 
results achieved at the Ontario Scho.'l 
forthe Deaf. Mr. Fetterly was a- 
companied by our Bursar,.Mr, Mv- 
Guire at these and similar functions in 
Trenton and Peterboro. 


At this time ofthe year there is a 
great demand for calendars for our 
class-rooms, shops and living-rooms. 
We.were presented with a ‘generous 
supply of Empire map Calendars by 
Mr. Sexsmith, representing the Man- 
ufacturer's Insurance Company, also of 
the fine history calendars put out by the 
Confederation Life Association and 
donated by Mr. Burgess, the district 
representative. This company has 
issued Series of these excellent his- 
torical calendars, during the last five 
years, depicting respectively The 
Fathers of Confederation, the Gover- 
nors General of Canada, the Premiers 

“and other political leaders of Canada, 
_ the opening of the first Parliament of 
Lower Canada, and, this year, the 
opening of the first Parliament of Up- 
per Canada. The members of our 
staff who teach history greatly prize 
these calendars, and at the end of each 
‘year have framed the pictures and 
} hung them in their class-rooms. 


One of the purposes for which our 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors was formed is to promote 4 
spirit of greater sociability among th: 
members, for which the is litt 
opportunity during the dailfRactiviti-s 
of the School. ‘So once amonth a 
social evening is held to enable tic 
members of the Association to ming ¢ 
more, freely together and thus ¢t 
better acquainted, and so to devel: 
to the fullest extent that esprit de cor)s 
and mutual harmony and cooperation 
and yood-will which are so essential 10 
the highest efficiency of'a School. Th: 
social meeting for January was held 01 
Friday evening last and was attended 
by most of the members, each one of 
whom had the privilege of bringing 4 
guest. Progressive bridge and other 
cards games were indulged in for a 
couple of hours, the prize winners be- 
ing Mrs. Blanchard and Mr. Morri- 
son; thenafter dainty and appetizing re- 
freshments had been served the rest of 
the evening was devoted to dancing. 


! The Canadian Government issues 
some $50,000 bills. We are always 
' rather ‘hesitant about accepting any of 
these for fear that they may be counter- 
[feit. To avoid this risk, we use only 
181 bills, —if an; 


1! Some people are ulways complain- 

| ing that they are not properly apprecia- 
ted. For such the following aphorism is 
apropos: “We can only be valued as 
we make ourselves valuable.” i 


i aos © Boys in school often seem very much 
An exchange says that “‘even a alike. Itis what they do outof schoo! 
Guat uses its head."’ [¢ sure does, and and in their leisure hours, that indicate 
in the same way that same people do, that kind of boys they really are and 
they are always “‘butting in.”* what kind of men they will become. 
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Scoot Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found jn making others 
happy.” 
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Local and General 


One day last week we were favored 
with an official and a very enjoyable 
and much appreciated visit from Dr. 
H_E. Amoss, Provincipal Inspector 
of Auxiliary Classes, and D. Walker, 
B. A., Director of Professional Train- 
ing in Ontario 


Ac the dinner meeting of the teach- 
ers’ Association, the very pretty place 
cards which were used, were the work 
of the art classes. These pretty cards 
were greatly admired by the guests, and 
the boys and girls are to be congratu- 
lated upon their work, 


- The work of the School has been 
somewhat interfered with the last few 
days by.a mild epidemic of flu, also a 
few cases of measies. None of the 
cases are serious, all are making speedy 
and satisfactory recovery, and we hope 
that very soon our normal health con- 
ditions.will prevail. Parents of pupils 
can rest assured that there is no occa- 
sion for alarm. 


One evening shortly before Christ- 
mas Mr. Lally gave a very interesting 
talk to the Knights of Columbus, de- 
scriptive the work of this School, and 
demonstrated the methods used and 
the results accomplished with a num- 
her of senior pupils. All present were 
surprised and delighted with the ac- 
quirements and ready responses uf the 
pupils, and Mr. Lally was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


Last week Mr. Stewart was surpris- 
ngly greeted at the dinner table by a 
great number of gifts (?) all done up 
jeatly in many wrappings and gaudily 
vedecked boxes. He was the centre 
of hilarity for half an hour’ whilst he 
explored the numerous packages. The 
prize one wasthe bouquet of cut flow- 
crs, a little wilted it would seem, but 
ndubitably flowers even though their 


verfume had long departed. And atthe | 


cnd of his dinner, the individual pie 


Yes. but one piece, but that one piece | 


vas awhole pie. And how be enjoy- 
-d it, with no thoughts of the after ef- 
fects! That was something. 


On January 21st, 1859, there first 
saw the light of day a wee baby whu 
1aS since grown into manhood, a 
zentleasan, by name Geo. F. Stewart. 
Linle did he know, in 1859, that he 
vas destined to become one of the 
Most popular, and highly respected 
teachers the O.S.D. has ever had. He 
's greatly loved not only by the present 
pupils, but, also, by those who have 
eraduated, especially those who have 
heen fortunate enough to have been his 
Pupils. Since he is so greatly loved, 
‘is no wonder that all the pupils 
remember his birthday each year as it 
comes round. This year the seniors 
took him by surprise on the twenty-first 
when they presented him with a hand- 
some desk set combining a lamp, 


and ink stands. 
thathe was greatly taken with our gift, 


and it was a joy for usto so remember 


him. 

[The wee babe of 1859 thanks the 
writer of the above for his very 
graceful and too flattering tribute; also 
the pupils for their lovely giftand the 
members of the Staff for their unique 


= | and much appreciated tokens of kindly: 


remembrance and good will, But lest 
some thoughtless persons should draw 
@ wrong inference ‘from the above 
date, he wishes to state emphatically 
that anyone who has the temerity to 
say that he isrold, is guilty of a palpable 
and inexcusable error, as every member 
of the staff can testify. Nie has he any 
intention of jing old for at least 
another decade. 
“‘It is not years that make men old, 
the spirit may be young. 
Though fully three score years and 
ten, the wheels of life have run.’? 


The Classrooms 


A. Gallinger’s sister is teaching in 
the Summerstown public school. * 


We were pleased to have Miss Jean 
Thompson with us as a guest one day 
last. week. 


i ! 
Evelyn Cook was greatly pleased to 


teceive a picture of her grandparents, 
who live in Spencerville. 


Harry Gallinger was sixteen years 
old on Jan. 15th. He received abeau- 
tiful card from his sister Hilda. 


Annival Shepherd was greatly 
pleased to have a_ visit last Saturday 
from his mother and aunt. 


We know 


Laura Cook, Clifford Haist and 
Rothan Hawthorne had birthdays last 
month. 


Donny Donovan was taken home a 
few weeks agoto have his tonsils fe- 
moved. He made a good recovery and 
returned to school last week. 


Leonard Byers, Delmer Crosby 
and Irvin Hilker are feeling very proud 
because they have been moved to an 
upstairs dormitory. 


Harry Husak was surprised a few 
| days ago to hear of the marriage of his 
| sister Rose, and was greatly pleased to 
Geta piece of her wedding cake. 


Beatrice. Matheson was grieved to 
hear of the death of her grandmother 
at Sault Ste Marie. All of Beatrice’s 
' school friends sympathize with her. 


| Apolonia Prus enjoyed a very pleas- 
jant week end as the guest of Laura 
' Cook: During that time she visited 
Laura’s sister in Trenton. Apolonia 
told Miss Carroll that she liked Tren- 
ton very much, 


| Peter Rudeychuk received a letter 
[from his father. today. His father is 
not working now, but he expects to 
work at the Ford Motor Company in 
{the spring, 9 


Lloyd Patterson's family’ moved 
from Windsor toa farm at Harley last 
autumn. Lloyd is very happy, because 
| he will enjoy living ona farm. He will 
be able to help his father next summer. 


| shoals Coppietiers, one of our new 
small girls, gets agreat deal of pleasure 
from looking at apicture of her father, 
mother, brother‘and herself, which is 
onthe classroom wall near Annie's 
| table. 


Several changes in classes have been 


Glen Robertson has been getting a’ " $ 
great deal of enjoyment from the lovely necessary owning to the arrival of new 
game sent him by his friend, Mrs. pupilsand new teachers, but we hope 


Abernathy. 


Madea Geatano had a birthday 
party on the 13th, and there were this- 
teen candles on the nice birthday cdke 
made for the occasion by his teacher, 
Miss Handley. 


Donald Muore was greatly pleased 
to get a box from his father coutain- 
ing a book, several snapshots, a bag 
of marbles, some candy and other 
i things a boy likes. 


On Jan. 15th some of Miss Rier- 
| don’s pupils had the unique experience 
| of going out and gathering some long, 
green grass-blades. Of hers, Kathleen 


no other changes will be required, and 
' that everybody is now placed to the 
best advantage. F 


{ 
{Winnie Rayburn was pleasantly 
surprised to hear that her aunt and 
‘uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick, of 
Chisholm, Ont., have 
born on Jan. 3rd. Winnie is glad 
that she has*a baby cousin and is 
anxious to see him. 


Donald Cox went home two weeks 
2go on account of his father’s illness 
His father died on Thursday, Jan. 14, 
and the funeral took place on Satur- 
day. Donald came back to school on 
Sunday. We all extend to him our 
sympathy in his loss. 


baby son, © 


~ enjoyment 


Carrick made a Tom Thumb whip- | 
lash. ‘ H 


a 


Phillis Copeman and Bo Waugh 
were among the guests at a birthday’, 
party given by Mrs. W. Finkle to her | 
litle> girl. Mrs. Finkle was formerly 
ateacherat phe O.S.D. and. has never | 
lost interest” in the School. Bo and Phi- | 
appreciated both the gift and the kindly | Jis enjoyed the party very much and | 
thought. | greatly appreciate Mrs. Finkle’s kind- | 
| ness. | 

ien Bare and Delmer Crosby; i 
loans very pleasant week end; Thelma Burke received a letter} 
‘at the home of Mrs. Frank Fitzgerald. (from her aunt, Mrs. Ferguson, last | 
{She was formerly a fmember of the | week. Her aunttold her that she and | 

staff of the boys’ residence’ and bas | her husband were in an automobile | 
always a warm. spot in her heart for ; accident last November. She hurt beri 
her boys. Lucien and Delmer greatly | arm and hand very badly. She was in | 
enjoyed their visit and say they vou the Essel i Cobourg fora mont 

i veek-ends there. | She was home for Christmas, fe 

Hike to see et Reon .!can not use her hand yet. A friend} 
Every pupil in Mis Bell's room is | wrote the letter for her. 

i cogral picture book, 
chen thes re al grealy interested, | _ Peter Rudeychuk, Lloyd Patrerson, | 
and from which they derive much | Harold Weir and some other O.S.D. 
and information. They | boys went for a hike on December 
must search for and secure their own | 29th. They walked about five miles, 
pictures, which, in itself, is a helpful | and then they came back to the} 
exercise. Mrs. Possnett, when visting Y.M.C.A. for lunch. They had co-| 
that class-room recently, was much coa, sandwiches, beans, apples and or- | 
interested in these: scrap-books, and anges for lunch. They looked at some } 
on her return home collected a consi- | moving pictures fora while after lunch j 
derable number of suitable pictures and then they went for a swim in the 
and sent them to the class. tank. They had a good time. 


Domenico Rolando worked hard on 
bath duty and earned 25 cents With 
this he bought a nice silk handkerchief 
jand sent it to his mother, who greatly 


|. Mina Martin, of Southampton, h: 
returned to our school after two years’ 
tabsence. Of course we are glad to 
{have her back, but she will never be 
able to fully recover “what she lost 
during chose two years out of school. 
pet 


The Shops 
twelve pairs of new shoes-the past 

| month, and te large amount of re- 

‘ pair work. - . 

(en < 

Every girl in the senior Household 

, Science class, made a Christmas cake 

| and iced it nicely. Most of them ate 
their cakes here, treating their-friends 
generously, but two or ce took 
them home. . Edrie’s brother ate’ a 
large slice of her cake and said it did 
not seem to do him any harm, 


The print-shop supplied the menu- 
Programmes and song-sheets for the 
Association dinner meeting on January 
15th; window display cards and tickets 
for the O. S. D. concert to be given 
soon in Trenton, and attractive bridge 
tallys in the School colors of blue and 
gold for the Association’ s Social Even- 
ing on Jan 29. Of course supplies of 
the great variety of printed office-re- 
quirements are constantly in demand, 
and a good deal of printed class-room. 


matter is also turned out, not to men- « 


tion*the bi-monthly editions of The 
Canadian. * 


The carpenter shop boys have made 
a very neat and serviceable stand for 
the new lead and slug cutter in the 
Print-shops; have put up seven new 
slatesin the class rooms, and put fifteen 
new bottoms in seats in the boys’ 
residence; and they now have under 
Construction several jardigiere stands, 
arack for the clubs and dumb bells 
in the assembly roggp, a large cupboard 
for the science’ room, and two new 
step-ladders for use when oz where 
needed. And always there is a con- 
siderable amount of general repair work 
being carried on in our various build- 
ings. 


Sports ” 


The Ki-Y' League in Belleville are 
only running a junior and juvenile sec- 
tion this year, the midget and bantam 
sections not bengal to obtain ices 
The O.S.D. has*elttered a team in the 
juvenile secticn, and group games are 
expected to commence shortly. 


Some very closely contested games of* 


; Volley ball have been played in the 


assembly room lately. The boys greatly 
enjoy this game, and the opportunity of 
engaging in this pastime is very wel- 
come, as there has been no ice or 
snow fur outdoors amusements. 


Mr. Cunningham has taken the 
hockey team in hand and, though 
there is little chance to practice, he is 
giving them strenuous setting-up ex- 
ercises that will greatly increase their 
chances for success in the contests that 
they hope to take part in before the 
winter is over. 


C.0.S.S. A. 
Bay of Quinte Group ' 
Hockey Schedule — 1932. 


Jan. 27 — Tweed at Napanee 


Feb. -3 — Napanee at Tweed 
»  4—0.S.D.aB. CI. 
9 —B C. Lat Napanee 
” 10—0O.S. D. at Tweed 
”? 11 — Napanee at B. C. I. 


16 — Tweed at O. S. D. 
19 — B. C. Lat Tweed 
“* 19 — Napanee at O. S. D. 
°) 24 — Tweed at B. C. 1. 
” 24 —O. S. D. at Napanee 
** 26—B.C. 1. at O.S. D. 


The shoeshop boys have made . 


Seah epee 


faicaceasee 


fever 


A Very Delightful Function work, but would say but litle, as they 

Fes session of The Asso- had come to hear Mr. Martin, not to 
ciation of ‘Teachers and Instructors hear about him. He was born in 
of The Ontario School for the Deaf Devonshire, England, educated in the 
took the form of an informal dinner- ‘ public schools of that country, grad- 
meeting, and was in every way a most , uated from Victoria University in To- 
delightful and memorable occasion. | ronto, was awarded the gold medal in 
In its rey of the event, the Ontario- | oratory, worthily so, as he was sure 
Intelligencér’ referred to the external | they all” would agree after they had 
arrangements in the following graceful , heard him; spent three years with the 
terms: Voverseas forces during the Great War 
“Members of the staff of the school | and is familiarly addressed as Captain 
were At Home to one hundred guests | Martin. was for several years the pop- 
including W. H. Ireland, M. P. P., | ular pastor of a church in Brantford, 
and Mrs. Ireland, Mavor G. O. Tice , was elected to represent that “consti- 
“and Mrs. Tice, and citizens prominent ! tuency in the Legislature, and in 1930. 
in the educational, teligious and social ' was called to be the first Minister of 


School for the Deaf. The atmosphere 
of gracious hospitality, that marks social 
events at this institution, made the 
evening an outstanding success. Guests 
were received by Miss E. Deannard, 
Miss Catherine Ford and Mrs. M. 
Blanchard and shortly after seven 
dinner was served in the auditorium 
of the school. The tables were most 
attractive with the school colours of 
gold and blue predominating Bask- 
ets of yellow narcissi and blue irises, 


tapers of the same shades in silver’ 


sticks made a striking effect. Place 
cards Tor the guests carried out the 
school’s colours and each card, marked 
with the school’s crest, was the work 
of art pupils under the direction of 
Miss Cass, the teacher ot art. The 
blessing was asked by Dr. Baker, the 
Principal Emeritus of Albert College."’ 

To the above we would add our 
warm compliments to our matron, 
Mrs. McCluggage, for the attractive 
table arrangements and the delicious 
menu provided, and for the courteous 
and efficient services of her staff. 

M. S. Blanchard, B.A., the Pres- 
ident of the Association, discharged the 
duties of chairman and master of cer- 
emonies asto the manner born. After 
the physical wants of all had been, we 
hope, fully satisfied, he explained the 
sims and ideals of the Association. 
‘These were to secure the greatest pus- 
sible degree of cooperation and coor- 
dination in the work of the various 
classes, to foster a more effective esprit 
de corps, to promote the social quali- 
ties and enjoyment of the staff, and, 
chiefly, to study aifd discuss all matters 
and topics that were\pertinent to, and 
would tend to secure/the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency in the work of the 
school. 

He then called upon Mr. Fetrerly, 
the Superintendent, to extend a wel- 
come to the guests, which he did in a 
most cordial manner. He was pleased 
to see them all, and would be only to 
glad¥to welcome them at any time. 
Not only were they welcome at a 
function such asthis, but he would urge 
them :o come up and visit the class 
rooms ‘and see the waik they were 
doing. He wasanxious for the people 
of Ontario, and particularly those 
living in Belleville and vicinity, to be- 
come acquainted with the work of the 
School and find out what the deaf are 
capable of being taught, co which he 
believed that there is Practically no 
limit. Regarding the objects of the 
Association referred to by Mr. 
Blanchard, he said there was a lack of 
sociability among teachers as well as 
among people generally. We do not 
cultivate the social side of our activities 
as we should, yet social efficiency is 
one of the greatest and most desirable 
things in life; and to cultivate and to 
exercise the social qualities was one 
of the great purposes in organizing 
this Association and of holding such 
functions as this. 

W. H. Ireland, M. P.P., wasthen 
asked (0 introduce the speaker of the 
evening, which he did in very felici- 
tous terms. He could tell them a lot 
of details about Mr. Martin and his 


in the Provincial 
Legislature of the riding in which this 
School was located, he was proud of 
the Staff of the OS.D., which he 
was convinced is not surpassed, if 
equalled, in any other School. They 
were devoted to their work, loyal to 
the Superintendent and deeply inter- 
“ested in everything that pertains to the 
welfare of the deaf, and he might ven- 
ture to make special mention uf Miss 
Ford's splendid accomplishments and 
achievements. ‘There was, he was sure 
not another Miss Ford anywhere. 
Many things are yet needed to enable 
the O. S. D to attain to the greatest 
possible efficiency, and even though 
this School is not under his Depart- 
ment, he hoped Mr. Marin/would 
use his influence in the Cal 1 se- 
cure the needed extensions and impro- 
vements. He beiieved that the Gov- 
ernment would be justified in spend- 
ing any amount of money to give these 
deaf children the best possible educa~ 
tin and training. 

Previous to Mr. Ireland's remarks, 
Miss Rathbun and Mr. Gordon 
delighted the audience with a piano 
duet. At the close of Mr. Mantin’s 
address, reported elsewhere, Mr. 
Lally expressed the appreciation of the 
Association for his eloquent, instruc- 
tive and inspiring remarks. hey ap- 
preciated the splendid optimism that 
characterized his address, and were 
greatly impressed with his description 
of the beneficent work carried on by 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
The teachers here are doing all they 
can to promote the welfare of the deaf, 
who form but one class of defectives, 
and it is well for them and inspiring 
forthem to gain an insight into the 
work being carried on for the welfare 
of other classes needing special ‘atten- 
tion, and to know that none are being 
neglected. 

‘The rest of the evening was devoted 
to demonstrations of schovi work, the 
aim being to give the visitors an insight. 
into the methods and devices by. which 
the little totsin the kindergarten class 
acquired the simplest elements of fan- 
guage and exercise of the mental fa- 
culties, and then the gradual develop- 


#ment of their language and cultivation 


of their faculties as they moved up 
from grade to grade, in all of which the 
Quests seemed to be very intensely in- 
terested. 

This was followed py a couple of 
the dances as given at the Christmas 
entertainment, and the programme 
closed by the massed pupils of the 
School singing some Christmas Carols, 
a feature that elicited the almost in- 
credible astonishment and genuine 
delight of the guests 

Following are the concluding Para- 
“graphs of the very fine report of our 
Association Banquet, given by The 
Ontario- Intelligencer: 

“Added to the pleasure of hearing 
Hon. Mr. Martin, guests last evening 
Were given an interesting glimpse of 
classroom methods in the teaching of 
the deaf. Explained by Miss Ford 
several classes showed various stages 
in the education of these handicapped 


Tux Canaptan 


children. Language building, voice 
building, dramatization to aid in the 
children's conception of what was 


being taught and the picturization of | 


ideas showed the tremendous task of 
teaching the deaf and the marveloud 


results attained. The girls taking part | 


looked most attractive in their school 
uniforms of white middy and blue 
skirts and the boys in navy. 

“‘Lessons in history and geography 
further demonstrated teaching methods 
and many guests frankly admitted ‘that 
they were glad the history questions 
had not been referred to them. 

“*Class singing of ‘O Canada’ was 
followed by an exhibition of dancing 


and once more, spectators were amaz- | 


| ed by the precision and grace of the 
deaf‘dancers, who kept perfect time 
j with the music. A massed choir of 
students singing favourite Christmas 
| carols, with the auditorium lights turn- 
‘ed off, and candle light flickering on 
the table was a last, realistic touch to 
an evening of keen enjoyment.’’ 


Toronto Tidings 
The Yuletide Holidays are overand 
! we are.back to our old times, and the 
writer hopes that better times will 


prosperity. 

Mrs. Sidney Pack returned to 
Mount Dennis, after staying with her 
mother up North fora month. She 
was accompanied by her mother, 
who enjoyed visiting the Deaf here. 
She returned to Connaught Station. 

Mr. Alfred Penprase left Toronto 
for unknown parts in Ontario, in 
search of a position. During his stay 
here for several months, he completed 
his linotype operating course, but still 
is unable to get a position. We all 
wish him better luck somewhere than 

Toronto. _ Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Tate motored up to Hamilton for a 
day, visiting the latter's relatives. 

About 20 deaf letter sorters of the 
local Post Office were relieved after 
the great rush of Christmas mail. 
Each has an average of 40 to 50 hours’ 
overtime in a week or so 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Harris spent 
the Christmas holidays in Simcoe, as 
the guests of the former's mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. Golds were 
in Kitchener for several days during 
the Christmas season visiting the par- 
ents of the former. They also took the 
opportunity of attending the pany in 
honor of Mr.and Mrs. Absalom Mart- 
in of Waterloo on the tenth anniv- 
ersary of their wedding. 

Mr. Harry Sloan of Churchill has 
been a frequent visitor here. He us- 


ually takes the chance to-come when _ 


his dad doesn’t need bis car. 

On Christmas Day Mr. 
Grooms received a telegram, saying 
that his father was seriously ill at his 
home in Napanee. Immediately he 
rushed out to see him in his car buthe 
returned the same day. Then on 
Dec. 28th, Mr. Grooms got another 
word, that father had passed away 
peacefully. He managed to havea few 
days off from work, in spite of the 
great Christmas rush in the l’ost Office. 
He took his whole family back to 
Napanee to attend the funeral. We 


Grooms arid his family. 


come shortly so we all can share the 


Harry | 


| 


} 


all extend our sincere sympathy to Mr. ! 


renewing old acquaintances on Sunday, 

the 27th'of Dec. They all seemed 
_ happy to go back to school. 

Here's a big surprise to the Majority 
of the Deaf in Toronto, as well as all 
over in Ontario, that’ Miss Evelyn 
Hazlitt was quietly married to Mr. John 
Drew of Toronto at the. United 
Church in Ottawa. Mr. and) Mrs, 
Gerald Huband were the only atten. 
dants. Mrs. Drew had been employed 
in the local Post Office for over 15 
years, and-also Mr. Drew. for many 
years was the Superintendent of the 
City mail carriers. The groom and 
bride are spending their honeymoon in 
Bermuda. They will return on March 
Ist, when a'reception will be arranged 
in their honor. After that they will re- 
side ina beautiful new residence in 
Port Credit. We all wish them happi- 
ness in their wedded life. 

Mr. Chas. W. Golds opened his shoe 
repairing business on St. Clair Ave 
West on Jan. 15th. “Several deaf as- 
sured Mr. Golds that they will give 
him’as much work as they can. 

—The Toromonian. 

[Our tast form for Jan. 15 Paper 
was on the press when this correspon- 
dance arrived, so it had to be held 
over for this issue. ] 


Drew—Hazlitt 


| “In our last issue we briefly referred 
tothe marriage of Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, 
news of which was received just as 
We Were going to press. Further partic- 
ulars are given by our Toronto Cor- 
respondent. Miss Hazlitt was a mem- 
ber of the first class, consisting of eight 
clever girls, that passed the Hivh 
School Entrance Examination here 
and who afterwards took a year’s ad- 
vanced work; and she was the first 
recipient of the medal presented by his 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Con- 
naught, to be awared every year tothe 
pupil who held the best record for 
general proficiency, ‘conduct and de- 
portment, the presentation being made 
by Sir Mackenzie Bowell. After 
leaving school she, with two or three 
other members of the class, was em- 
ployed in the relay department of the 
central offices of the Great Noith 
Western Telegraph Company, where 
their work was very satisfactory and 
highly commended ‘The other girls yot 
married, so Miss Evelyn secured a pos - 
tion in the Toronto general post office, 
where many other deaf persons—sre 
, employed, and rendered efficient s«r- 
vice theretill her marriage. She ia 
estimable lady, greatly admired aid 
respected by a very large circle of 
friends, with all of whom we unite in 
| wishing her and her husband a lo.g 
and happy life. We are not acquainted 
with Mr. Drew, but we can oN" oy 
if he is worthy of being the cons®t of 


Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, he most assuredly 
is a very fine man. 


“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on!” 
(Continued from, Page 7) 
Again and again the mate came to 
Columbus, telling of the fear and des- 
pair and threats of mutiny among the 
sailors, ‘and begging for a word of 
i hope, but always came the same reply: 


Mrs. Francis E. Doyle spent aten| Sail on! suil on! sail on, and on 
days’ visit at her home in Clinton dur- 1 At last came the splendid consum- 
ing the Yuletide Holidays. | mation of all their, hopes, the ample 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Roberts were , recompense for all their sufferings and 
in Jarvis Ont. during Christmas, as ; discouragements—the glorious dawn 
guests of the former's relatives. j following the darkest night. 

Mrs. Walter Bell of Oshawa took } “Then pale and worn, he kept the ae 
an opportunity of spending a day in. And pected through darkness. Ah, that 
Toronto, when her friend made a | Of all dark nights! And then a speck ~ 
business trip in her car. j Aight! a light! a light! a light! 

Quite a large number of the young, Ht grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

pupils of your school, spent. their dareadlde he gave tae world 
| Christmas holidays at their homes. 2 
Several of them were in our church, 


Its grandest lesson: ‘On, sail on and 1 
and on!"* 


- The Prince of Wales says 


We must fight Apathy and Depression 


The-Song of the Optimist 


I sing a song to the Optimist, 
To the man who is brave and strong 

Who keeps his head when things go right, 
And smiles when things go wrong. 


Tam proud of the genial Optimist, 
His radiant voice and speech; 

He helps to smooth the rugged path 
Of all within his reach. 


I like the way of the Optimist, 
Who looks for the bright and best; 


He scatters sunshine as he goes, 
And leaves his fellows blest. 


Tam glad to meet the Optimist 


With his message of good cheer; 
He carries hope and confidence + 
To those assailed by fear. i 


ae 


So here's a song to the Optimist, 
Who laughs and works and sings, 
And daily shows this weary world 


‘The way to better ‘Nn. 
Grenville 


——__. 


What is the cause of the somewhat 
serious business and financial depres- 
sion now so prevalent? Many and varied 
are the answers that have been given 
to this question, all of which may con- 
tain some of, but none the whole truth. 
Of one thing we feel sure, and this is 
that one of the most por Perhaps the 
chief contributing cause is the persis- 
tency with which these adverse condi- 
tions are ever kept to the forefront. We 
hear about it in our daily contacts, we 
read about it in almost every issue of 
every newspaper, it is a prominent 
feature in nearly every speech, it is a 
leading topic of conversation, it is 
dinned into our ears daily from nearly 
every conceivable source. 

So how could it be otherwise than 
that pessimism and gloom should be 
the prevailing sentiment everywhere? 
‘The psychological effect of all this is 
enormous and cumulative, and while 
it may not have originated it, yet it is 
probably the chief stimulus to the de- 
pression that exists and the chief ob- 
stacle ta its removal. Let fifty people 
in quick succession meet a perfectly 
well man and tell him how ill and 
miserable he looks, and he will prob- 
ably take to his bed and send for a 
doctor, 

Din unceasingly and with all degrees 
of exaggeration into the ears of 
manufacturers and merchants that the 
business conditions and outlook are 
almost hopelessly bad, and they will 
. «ssuredly curtail their output, restrict 

their purchases, reduce their stock and 

discharge some of their employees. 

Impress the public with the idea that 

conditions are very bad and likely to 

be worse, and most people will cut 
‘own their expenditures, reduce their 
itchases, and hoard their money, 
‘ius completing the vicious circle. 

If every newspaper would persis- 
vatly present the most hopeful fea- 
res of the business outlook, if every 
speaker would’ radiate optimism and 
ood cheer, as Hon. Mr. Martin did 
in his address, if confidence and hape- 
fulness would tinge our conversation 
wid influence our actions, the im- 
ovement that we hope for would 
von become, or be in. the process 
of becoming, an actuali In this 
‘ay, and to this extent we\ can all 
help to overcome whatever adverse 
cpnditions may exist; so let us all turn 
the dark clouds inside out and show 
the silver lining. 


OF course there is considerable un- 


employment and poverty and distress | 


much of it due to lack of previous 
foresight and economy—yet some two 


billion dollars worth of automobiles are | 


spinning over our roads daily, consum- 
tng millions of dollars worth of gas and 
oil and other requirements; several 
thousand theatres are thronged every 
hight, and the overwhelming majority 
ot people on this continent are enjoy- 
ing all the necessaries and reasonable 
Comforts of life, with untold millions 


| t0 spare for luxuries and indulgences. 
If even one quarter of the money so 
spent were diverted to the aid of those 
in need, or to provide some kind of 
employment to those out of work, there 
would be enough to supply all the ne- 
cessities and even reasonable comforts 
to every destitute family. How toac- 
complish this, and how to bring into 
rightful relations the surplus and there- 
fore unsalable’and wasted ptuducts of 
the farm and factory, and the needs of 
destitute consumer, is the world’s 
reatest economic problem. 


But the pessisimists and prophets of 
disaster have ever been with us, and 
their wails sound down all the centur- 
ies. Here is one: 

“The present moment is one of 
great distress. . But how small will that 
distress appear when we think over 
the history of the last forty years—a 
war compared with which all other 
wars sinks into insignificance, taxation 
such asthe most heavily taxed people 
of former times could not have conceiv- 
ed. A debr larger than all the public 
debts that ever existed in the world 
added together; the food of the people 
studiously rendered dear; and the 
currency impudently debased and im- 
providently restored.”” 

This seems like a pretty good de- 
scriptionot present-day conditions, and 
indicates a rather hopeless outlook. But 
itis quotation from an article pr address 
given by Lord Macauley, describing 
conditions in England in 1830. 

‘Then seventy-four years ago, in its 
issue of October 10, 1857, Harper's 
Weekly contained ‘the following 
editorial wail: 

“Ic is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years —not in the life- 
time of most men who read this 
paper—has there been so muclf grave 
| and deep apprehension; never has the 
| future seemed so incalculable as at this 
} time. In our own country there is uni- 
versal commercial prostration and 
panic, and thousands of our poorest 
fellow-citzens are turned out against 
the approaching winter without em- 
ployment, and without the prospect of 
it. 


“In France the political caldron 
| seethes and bubbles with uncértainty; 
| Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, 
| dark and silent, upon the horizon of 
| Europe; while: all the energies, re- 
' sources and influences of the British 
Zmpire are sorely tried, and are yet to 
ve tried more sorely, in coping with 
| the vast and deadly Indian insurrec- 
tion, and with its disturbed relations in 
Shina 
‘It is a solemn moment, and no 
man can feel any indifference (which, 
| happily, no man_ pretends to feel)in 
| the issue of events. 
| “OF our own troubles no man can 
| see the end. They are fortunately, as 
yet, mainly commercial; and if we are 
only to lose money, and by painful 


poverty to be taught wisdom—the 

wisdom of honor, of faith, of sympathy | 
and of charity—no man need seriously" 
to despair. And yet the very haste to’ 
be rich, which is the occasion of this | 
widespread calamity, has also tended: 
to destroy the moral forces with which | 


we 


Weare to resist and subdue the calam- ' 
ity. i 


Every word of this is quite as Peal 
plicable: to-day, and Hon. Mr. Mar-! 
tin, in his address, quoted similar pes- | 
simistic statements made on various’ 
occasions by Pitt and Shaftsbury and 
Wilberforce and Grey and Beacons- 
field and Gladstone, yet how un- 
grounded were all these predictiuns of 
disaster, as witness the marvellous 
achievements, the unprecedented de- 
velopments of the world’s resources, ~ 
the general prosperity and enrichment 
of life enjoyed by all classes of society, 
following those days of dire distress. 
Conditions may be pretty bad now, but 
not nearly so distressful or hopeless as 
at several other periods during the 
last century anda half, and predictions 
of long-continued depression and of 
even irretrevable distress and disaster, 
even less justifiable now than then. 


Here is the right kind of optimistic 
New Year's message from Hon. R. 
B. Bennett, Premier of Canada, ap- 
pearing in the Toront#Globe's special 
Empire Trade edition: 

“There are other forces at work 
which give Canadians ground for rea- 
sonable optimism as we enter upon the 
new year. The fact thas we have se- 
cured a favorable trade balance; have 
retained obr position as fifth trading 
country in the world; that iu a year of 
great depression ahundred new indus- 
tries have been established in Canada; 
that our people have shown the utmost 
confidence in their own country by 
oversubscribing to the National Service 
Loan, and thatthousands of Canadians 
are returning to Canada from aboard, 
indicate that the economic ebb-tide has 
run its course and that the flood-tide is 
slowly but surely gathering force. “But 
our_confidence in the future rests, not 
upOn our achievements or our material 
resources, but on the courage, self-re- 
liance and industry of the Canadian 
people, who, under Providence, are 
determined to work outa great destiny 
within the British Empire."* 

And Hon. G. S. Henry, speaking. > 
in the same paper for this Province, 
says: 

“At this season one is justified in 
looking at the bright side of things; 
therefore I observe that in reviewing 
the past, and endeavoring to forecast 
the future, th: people of Ontario find | 
much to justify their confidence in the 
position of this Province. “They real- 
ize that the difficulties they have had 
to contend against are common to all 
the world, and thgt in the restoration 
of pfosperity Canada will take a leading 
place. 4 

“The Province of Ontario, with its 
vast natural resources, its fundamentally 
sound financial position, the extent and 
variety of its production, the energy | 
and the devotion of its people to their 
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A Song of To-morrow , 
Li'l bit er crouble, 
Honey, fer terday; 
Yander come Termorrer— 
Shine it all away! 
Rainy Sky is sayin’ 
“Dis'll never do! 
Fetch dem rainbow ribbons, 
En I'll dress in blue!’” 


No Slump in /Real Values 

And in the final issug the-results of 
the depression may bef multitudes of 
people assuredly wilf be, beneficent 
rather than harmful. There may be 
financial stringency, and business ad- 
versity and temporany unemployment, 
and material losses, but the things of. 
highest and lasting value remain unim- 
paired—they cannot be affected by 
monetary loss or adverse conditions. 
This thought is finely’and very impres- 
sively emphasized in a Christmas letter 
written and circulated by the chief 
executive of one of the largest industries 
in Unitea States. This ‘doubtless ex- 
presses the real attitude of many of ou 
successful business men, and, we hope, 
also of the great mass of the people in 
this country. It is so full of human 
interest and a just estimate of real 
eternal values, that we reproduce it in 
full. 

“Values. . . values. . . on every 
hand we hear people speaking of 
values. Sterling is debased, the frang 
has deprecfated, even gold has ceased 
to be the standard of value in many 
countries. Like a house of cards, values 
are tumbling about us until we are be- 
wildered by our own helplessness. 

[am writing this letter at the Hospital. 

I have been here four weeks. | am 
tola that I approached the gréat divide. 
I like to think that such was the case. 

have rediscovered values that never 
fade, values that are the same yester 
day, today, and forever. A friend 
whom I have learned tagove almost 
as life itself said: *l am not a praying 
man, buton the morning of your oper- 
ation, I prayed for you.’ A FRIEND 
would do that. The value of a friend 
is still at par. « 

Home, [ long forhome! The value 
of your home and mine has not depre= 
ciated one iota. Love abideth c 
faith is fixed charity is 
steadfast hope is eternal. 
We have not the power to change 
these values if we hind 


About ningteen hundrdd and twelve 
iced young 


years ago, a tall, serio 
man worked with saw and plane 
fashioning things of wood. He was 
known as the carpenter of Nazareth in 
Judea. He it was who was born on 
Christmas Day, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-one years~ago. He fixed the 
values of the great worth-while things 
of life For all these years they have 
never fluctuated, and we know they 
never will. 

Friends of mine, let us possess our- 
selves of these eternal values in their 
fullness. Peace and satisfaction w 
be ours. A new hope will spring up in 
our hearts, and the future will be full 
of promise. 

I wish you and yours happiness at 


country and its institutions, may well this Christmas time, for if we attain 


faée the future with courage and confi- | happiness, our desires are fulfilled.”’ 


dence. In this respect they are one | dS Ee 
with their fellow-Canadians every-| “gail on! Sail on! Sail on!” 
where. Ontario stands for a united 


| Prebabiy most of- our readers have 
{read Joaquin Miller's stirring poem, 
+ “*Columbus.”” It is good tonic for such 
(conditions and sentiments as now 


and prosperous Canada, in which the 
welfare of each Province coniributes 
to the welfare of the whole Domin- 
ion."” 


| prevails ie eh i 
5 —what} ‘Behind him lay the pray Azores, 
So let us pack our troubles—what} — PBehind him lay the gray zor 


few we have, if any-—in our old kit} Betore ‘him not the ghost of shores, 
bags and smile, smile, smile. For {*to- | Before pam Boy Ne Stnst of sh 

day is the to-morrow that we worried | 
so much about yesterday, and all is 
well’. Here isa little poem by:that 
always cheerful and optimistic poet, 
Frank L. Stanton, that gives the nght 
outlook; ‘ 


Now must we 


the very stars afe gone. 
“Brave Admiral speak; what shall 1 


say! 
“Why say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on 
(Concluded on Page 6, Col. +) 
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Rip Staver Ramsey 
(Continued from Page 1) 
double space rate, and allow him two 
hours per day for report work on the 
Heraid,”” 

Rip’s face lighted up with enthus- 
iasm, but for a moment he couldn’t 
say anything, then he found his voice. 
‘Mr. Liggett,’’ he said soberly, °‘I 
never dreamed that | was laying the 
foundation for such a good job. 

» When Rip sent his card in to Mr. 
Bryant that afternoon he didn’t have to 
wait until the editor was at leisure— 


Mr. Bryant remembered the name and | 


had him come in immediately. 

“Well, Rip,”’ he said’pleasantly, 
“how goes the good work—-did you 
get what you wentafter?’” 

“Yes, sir,’” answered Rip, ‘‘and 
more-— but here’s the report—you can 
read it for yourself.’’ 

Mr. Bryant took the neatly written 
page and read it through to the end, 
then he looked straight into the honest 
eyes before him. 

“Are you lucky, Rip’ he asked 
thoughtfully, ‘‘or—have you just got 
the stickibility that it requires these days 
to get what you go after?"” 

“T guess. it’s luck,’’ answered the 
youth—"‘or maybe—? he finished 
slowly—‘‘a little of both.’” 


What is That in Thine Hand? 
Perhaps you have really never looked 
16 see what was there, possibly you 
had thought there was nothing in it 
Doubtless Moses had some such 
thought when this question was put to 
him. You know the story, how he 
was chosen to lead the children of Is- 
rael out of bondage. In humility he 
felt himself unequal to the great task. 
He saw in his hand only the slender 
branch of atri When he was told to 
cast it upon the ground it became a liv- 
ing serpent, then ata word of command 
it assumed its original form. Wath this 


rod in his hand, a synibal of the power 


that was given him, he set out to ac- 
complish his mission. Very interest- 
ing are the ways in which he impressed 
the heathen nations by the miraculous. 
power symbolized by the simple rod in 
his hand When he beld it above the 
waters, the river became as blood. 
When the Israelites came to the Red 
Sea he smote the waters with his rod 
and “they piled up asa heap, while the 
men passed over. The rod was nothing, 
certaitily, but the power back of it was 
something. 


Sitting at his desk is a man in deep 
meditation. Finally he reaches for a 
pen and on a sheet, of paper writes a 
few words, presses a button, and ere 
long @ prisoner walks out from. the 
Penitentiary, a free man. Why? 


‘There was no virtue in the pen, truly, | 


but it was directed by the hand of the 
Governor of the State and the power 
vested in him was recognized. 

What does that man carry, who is 
passing along the street? A saw and 
a hammer. What dos. it signify? 
‘That with these tools in his hands he is 
building a schoolhouse, where boys and 
girls shall learn to be useful citizens, 

Ina stnalltown of the Middle West 
livetwo brothers. During their work- 
ing hours they wear a white uniform. 
What do we see intheir hands? Us- 
ually a knife, a scalpe 
over the world multitudes come to see 
these men, that they may tind relief 
from suffering. ‘Thousands are every 
year sent away with health restored, 
Only a bit of steel in the hand of a 
skilled surgeon, yet what wonders. it 
can accomplish. 

Ina little cottage sits a woman with 
achild in her lap and another asleep 
ona couch nearby. Her face bears 
the mark of Sorrow and anxiety. A 
few days since, the father of the house- 
hold was laid away to rest. A long ill- 
nese has used all their little hoard ef 


yet from all 


savings, and the mother knows not | quietly, tells volumes, and is one of 


which way to turn. She is mending a 


rent in her little boy's jacket, and try- | to the business world. « Almost all-of | pe 


ing to plan for the future. What has 
_ She in her hand? In her extremity she 
finds only her needle, but her resolve 
is taken. In her needle lies her oppor- 
tunity. With it she will provide for 
herself and her little ones. Onlya 
needle. Yes, and it means many. weary 
hours of toil and fasting, but with love 
land determination back of it she will 
‘make for herself and her children a 
liveithood. 
» An immense audience crowds the 
spacious auditorium to its fullest ca- 
| pacity. On the platform stands a man 
who holds in his hand only a thing of 
wood and strings, but as the bow goes 
over the strings, there is an intense at- 
titude of listening throughout the au- 
dience. It would almost seem that a 
human. voice floats out to the ones 
listening. A young man enters, di 
ed in khaki. As he walks up the 
you see that one sleeve is empty. As 
he reaches the platform there ate those 
who spring to his aid. They take that 
which is in his hand, and caressing'y 
there is unfolded the American flag. 
Out from the people assembled rises a 
cheer. Again the bow is quickly run 
across the strings of the vi ind as 
the notes penetrate tothe ones gather- 
ed, they riseto their feet, and there 
rolls, like one mighty voice,— 


“Oh, say can you, 
Tight 


c, by the dawn's early 


What so prow 
last gleamin 


broad stripes and bright stars, 

thro’ the perilous fight, 

Oer the rampatts who watched, were so 
gallantly: streaming? 

And the rockets’ red_ glare, 
bursting 

Gave proof thro night that our fag 
was still there."*—Young People's 

Weekly. 


Obeying Orders 
The\, master mechanic had finished 

showingsme through the great car 
works, where hundreds of men were 
at work. It was a great railroad plant 
atthe end of a division of one of our 
greatest railroads, It had been an 
inspiring hour for me. The order, the 
power that I had seen displayed, the 
splendid system with which everything 
was managed, the well-kept walks, the 
tush and push and hustle of it all, filled 
me with admiration for the general 
who was the one man under whose 
charge all these great activities were 
being carried on so admirably. He 
had an oversight of all. ery manin 
the employ of that division was under 
him. — Every train that went out or 
came in, every pound of coal that was 
used, every gill of oil, every can of 
paint, every bolt, “every particle of 
| fepair tocar or road bed were all under 
| this man's supervision, in one way or 
j another, though, of course, he had his 
iTieutenants to look after the details 
| After we had gone through the 
| great shops and were chatting in the 
plain but well-appointed office, | said 
|to him**How did you get this posi- 
|tion?’" 1] was interested to know. for 
{he had told me that he began work in 
| this great shop asa laborer at a dollar 
Vand a half a day 
| He had remarked this incidentally, 
jand as I saw the vast amount of ability 
jwhich must have been developed in 
| order that he might do what was now 
| being done, I was interested to know 
jby what process he had climbed up 
| the ladder of res, ibility and success. 
| So I asked how it came about that he 
had managed to climb so high. Turn- 
ing. to me, he simply replied—and I 
shail never forget that answer: 

| ** have reacked my. present posi- 
tion by doing what I was told."* 
That was all he said, but this simple 
reply, speken most naturally and 


bailed atthe twilight's 


Whose 


the bombs 


the choicest secrets of success known 


those who ernpluy labor tell me that 
one thing that they find most difficult 
to secute is a man who will do exactly. 
what he is told, and do it thoroughly. 
and patiently. No man who isa man 
wants. an’ entployee who is a mere 
machine, but there is no activity in the 
world wHich does not need those who 
are willing to obey orders. - The boy 
who enters the employ of any business 
house, determined to dothe every best 
that can be done, the things that he is 
told, and who is always found in his 
place doing this, will be certain before 
long to be requested to do something 
higher and more important.—The 
Parish Visitor. 


; ~What Good is There in it? 


“What harm is there init??? Rex 
| Would say, whenever some one object. 

ed to the way in which he spent most 
jof his leisure. Some times he said 
{these words sharply and with a frown 
jon his handsome young face; some- 
| times he spoke lightly and with a grin, 
| Neither Rex nor his elders realized 
| how often he said, “‘Oh, what's the 
| harm ?”’ 

The retort had come to his lips so 
often that he scarcely knew when he 
said it or what the other person replied 

jin’ trying to convince him that there 

as real harm. One day-his mother 
tled him. *'What good isthere in 
she countered. 

i Rex felt his jaw sag. “‘Why, I don't 
know,” he said honestly. “‘Oh , yes, 
it's agood time! One jolly good time, 
Mother.”’ 

He went out, whistling, and fora 
few seconds Rex was very well pleased 
-with his own cleverness, then mother’s 
question *burrowed deeper into his 
mind. He cculd not help wondering 

{ what good there was in these com- 

| panionships and pastimes except as pas- 

| times, time killers. 

“Time killers !'” he exclaimed scorn- 
fully. ‘“T'ime is accounted capital, the 
one valuable asset that every person 
has the same amount of so long as he 

lives, Tcan’taffordto just kill off such 

large part of mine. ‘That's suicidal! 
he one sensible way is to use my 

‘time for things that will show some 
profit. Mother's question is the right 

| test to apply to anything, | zuess.’” 

|. Ask yourself, ‘What good is there 
in this!‘ because that gives the con- 
structive demand. It challenges the 

| book or sport, the club or other com- 

panionsihp, the work, the trip, the 
amie, to "show cause’? why it should 
claim your favor. 

Who thinks much of a personthat 
his neighbors describe by saying, 
“There's no harm in him?"? He may 
| be a pleasant companion, « good citi- 
| zen as far he goes, but he is what we 
call “* just good,"’ not good for somg- 
thing; his virtues are the passive ones; 
they rate him negatively in the social 
scale. f K 

The robust ideal is something much 
more active and enterprising than that, 
}and we gain it only by fidelity to pur- 
| suits and companionships of a large- 
| visioned, constructive sort. 
| Imagine any one saying: ‘“There’s 
no harm in them,’” of Livingstone or 
Florence Nightingale or Abraham 
Lincoln! Searching back for reasons 
why you would not, think whether 
people were apt to describe their youth- 
ful interests by saying, ‘‘What harm is 
there in them?’" No one of forceful, 
forward looking personality has time to 
waste onthe “‘What harm??” sort of 
ithing. There are many waysin which 
j ideas as to what is most worth while 
will differ, and each one should follow 
his own natural begt; but’ somehow, 
the person of good sense and ambition 
will seek what is good and pursue that 
steadfastly. —Onward. 


Possibilities of a Bar of Iron 
‘The man who takes the first bar may 
a rough blacksmith, who has onjy! 


‘| partly learned his trade and has no 


horseshoes and: congratulates: himself’ 
upon his success. He reasons tha: the 
rough lump of iron is worth only two 
or three cents a pound, and that itis | 
not worth while to spend much time or 
labor on it. His enormous muscles and 
small skill have raised the value of the _ 
iron from one dollar, Perhaps, to ten 
dollars. : t 
Along comes a cutler, with aiittle 
better education, alittle more ambiticn, 
a Inte finer perception, and saystothe | 
blacksmith: “‘Is this all youcan sce in 


that iron? Give me a bar, and | will 


show you what brains and skill and hard 
| Work can make of it.’? When his work 
is. done, he ‘shows the astonished | 
blacksmith $2,000 worth of knife © 
blades where the latter only saw ten 
dollars worth of crude horseshoes, | 
The value has been greatly raised by the 
refining process, * 
Still another workman, whose pro. |} 
cesses are so almost infinitely delicate, 
whose product is so little known by 
even the average educated man tha 
his trade is unmentioned by the makers 
of dictionariesand encyclopedias, takes | 
but a fragment of one of the bars of 
steel, and develops its higher possibili. | 
ties with such marvelous accuracy, such 
ethereal fineness of touch, that even | 
main-spring and hair springs are looked 
back upon as coarse, crude, and cheap, 
When his work is done, he shows you , 
a few of the minutely barbed instr.- 
ments used by dentists to draw out the 
finest branches of the dental nerves, 
While a pound of gold, roughly speak- 
ing, is worth about $250, a pound of 
these slender, barbed filaments of steel, 
if a pouna couid be collected, might 
be worth hundreds of times as. much. 
Just as each artisan sees in the crude 
iron some finished, refined product, so 
must we see in our lives glorious pos- 
sibilities, if we would but realize them. 
If we see only horseshoes or knile 
blades, all our efforts and struygles 
will never produce hair-springs. We 
must realize our own adaptabilit, to 
great ends ; we must resolve to strug- 
gle, to endure trials and tests, to pay 
the necessary price, confident thar the 
résults will pay us for our suffering, 
our trials and our efforts. —Success. 


A discontented farmer wished, if 
possible, to trade his farm for a riore 
desirable one, and accordingly list-d it- 
with a real estate agency. A few lays 
afterwards he read in a newspaper the 
advertisement it prepared by the 
agency. It descriDgd in glowing terms 
the many charms, "comforts, conve- 
nicnces and advantages of the place. 

Three times the old farmer read “hat 
ad, then he called in his wife and had 
her read itto him. Then he seized 
the telephone and called up the eal 
estate office. ‘‘Say, cancel that ad about 
my farm,”’ he shouted. ‘I’ve decided 
not to sell it, That's the kind of place 
I've been wanting for years, and I did 
not know I had it!?” A 

If many of us’ could see our jobs 
and our lives and our possessions as 
others see them, perhaps, like the 
farmer, we shouldn't be so“ all-fired”” 
anxious to ‘‘swap’? them for some- 
thing we fancy would be better. 

—Nugects. 


Did you ever hear anyone say—most 
of us have—“‘there is no such thing as 
an honest man.”’ If you have any 
dealings with the man who says this: 


be very wary. He was describing 
himself. 
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The Littlest Scout 


By Leslie W. Quirk 
HEN the Great Man rose to 


make the formal presentation 
‘of the new library to the town, 
the Littlest Boy Scout squirmed in. his 


seat. “~ 

*“Iemustbe very wonderful,” he told 
the scout master, who sat next to him, 
“‘to do a good turn like giving a library 
to the people ; something that you 
know is going to please everyone, and 
to be a benefit to the whole town for- 
ever and ever. It'’—he paused to 
shake his head wistfully—‘‘it makes the 
good turns we boy scouts are able to do 
look rather small, doesn’t it, sir?’’ 


The scout master did not answer in | 


words. Instead ke smiled and lifted 
his hand till it rested on the boy's 
shoulder. 

“T know,’’ the Littlest Boy Scout 
wenton, ‘‘that our good turns aren't 
done for rewards; they. wouldn’t be 


good turns, of course, if we did them, 


in hope of getting something back. 
Only—only sometimes it seems as if 
anything we fellows can do, isn’t ex- 
actly worth while. If we could just 
do something really big, now and then; 
if we could justsbuild, aJibraryni> 

The ¢cout master's hand ‘squeezed 
the’ scout’s shoulder. The Great 
Man was beginning his speech. 

“LT want to tell you,’’ the Great 
Man said, *‘how this library came to 
be. It grew from a very tiny acorn, 
planted nearly a year ago, and I've 
gone to considerable pains to trac 
rowth. In teiling you the story, | 
think it is best to omit names, though I 
can vouch for the accuracy of every 
statement I make. Let me start in the 
good oldfashioned way. 

“Once upon a time there lived in 
this town a lady who owned a well- 
socked private library. It was the right 
sort of tibrary, too, not housed ina 

arkened room, hidden away from 
those who were hungry for it, but ar- 
singed in cases that never had known 
seys. The library was as free and wel- 
ome to those who wanted to use it, 
sis the very sunshine itself. 

“The lady was particularly anxious 
that che boys of the town should read 

er books. And they did. [ per- 
ime they trampled upon her rights at 
times, and even proved themselves 
uisances at times, for boys will un- 
wittingly do all these things. But she 
never minded. She smiled and lent 
ter books, and gave advice, and did 
thing in her.power to help the boys. 

Well, they appreciated it. When 
the boy scout movement came to this: 
town, they began to see that she was 
doing them a good turn by allowing 
them to read her books. One after- 
noon, following the return of some 
horrowed volumes, two of the boys 
who had just joined the scouts were 
talking about this very thing. The 
Conversation ran something like this: 


They'd like you, and they'd go out of 
their way to do nice things for you. 


_ You'd. surely be repaid for a good 


turn like that,’ 


¢ mean \it that way: you 
fe od turns for rewards,’ the 
first boy objected. “And [ can’t build 
alibrary, of course; no boycan. I 
guess you and | and the others fellows 
vught to be mighty thankful that Mrs. 
Blank is willing to lend us books, and 
to do good truns for us.” 
el think," said the second boy dis- 
passionately, ‘she'sa little foolish todo 
it. We can't ever do her a good turn 
in payment? And I say that the only 
goodturn to do isthe one that gets you 
; something.’ 


. ‘* ‘Every guod turn gets you some- 
thing sooner or later,’ his. companion 
argued. ‘Maybe not right away, and 
{ nor directly, but’ —— 

‘* ‘Prove it!” snapped the other; ‘I 
don't believe 

“Then they both probably forgot 
all about the discussion, because they 
saw a man driving past. He was 
mat who didn’t like boys: he didn't 
know them well enough, perhaps. 
Atany rate, he was about the last 
person in the world whom: either ‘of 

ihe, scouts wanted to help. 
‘a And it‘happened just then that 
he needed help, too. A bolt had 
dropped.from the shafts of his car- 
riage, and udless this was called to his 
attention, an accident would surely 
result. “The boy who wanted to get 
something definite for cach good turn, 
stood steck.still. “The otherffan after 
the man, and culled his attention to 


' 


in merely grunted, without 
even saying, "Thank you.’ He didn’t 
offer any reward for the good deed; 
the boy had known he would not. 
Nevertheless the man repaired the 
damage, and drove on. 

“*Just the same, the kindness began 
to warm the cockles of his hard ol 
heart. ‘he sun seemed a little bright- 
er, and the world cleaner and better. 
He felt different, somewhat. And a 
little later, when he met a doctor with 
whom he had had.an argument earlier 
in the day, he pulled up and told him 
that had decided not to close the short- 
cut road across his farm, afterall, as he 
had threatened to do, but that he would 
leave it open for the doctor to drive 
over as often as he pleased. 

The doctor needed just that little 
encouragement. Things hadn't been 
going right with him that day, and he 
had begun to despair of human nature. 
But now he said: “‘Why, down at 
heart, people dre good, of course. 
What hae [ been thinking df?" And 
he touched up his horse and whistled 
all the way home. 

“As he was unhitching, a young 
fellow of abourtwenty went tramping 
dejectedly past his house, casting fur- 
tive glances here and there. The 
doctor felt so elated over his discovery 
that the world was still good, that he 


““T wish,’ said one of them, ‘that 
ie town had a regular public library, 
lon’t you?" 

‘Don’t I, though! agreed the oth- 

‘I'd like to do a good turn by 
ing one, if only I could.’ 

“That would be a good turn worth 
while. Everyone would thank you for 
it. People would look up to you. 


er, 
bui 


wanted to do something forsome one, 
and he wanted to do it right away, 


his first real crisis in life. That doe- 
tor’s little kindness worked a miracle 
in the boy. Never mind what was in 
the boy's heart to do; he didn’t do it. 
When he had finished eating, he had 
a long talk with the doctor, instead, 
and borrowed enough money to.take 
him to the city, away {rom the tempt- 
ation which had been gnawing at his 
heart. 

“'Better yet, the young fellow’s 
whole nature seemed changed. He 
was glad he was alive, and he knew he 
sould make good where he was going. 
He hummed a little tune as he walked 
to the station with head up and chest 
out. 
to a prosperous businesaman who had 
been broyght up in that section of the 
country. But this man’s memories of 
the people there were unpleasant and 


not remember a single good thing about 
the place. 

** ‘How about the apples? grinned 
the. boy, and gave him one of the doc- 
tor’s to eat. 


munched the apple slowly. It was a 
good apple, sure enough, andit brought 
back. recollections of other good apples 
he had eaten there years before. Then 
he got to thinking about the people 
who had given them to him. As he 
ate slowly and silently, his heart mel- 


all his views of his old home town, 
And this change was all brought about 
just by thinking of the good people 
and the good deeds, and forgetting all 
about the other kind. 

“He felt so pleased, so in tune with 
the world, that when he reached the 
next station he got out and telegraph- 
ed his agent to extend a certain mort- 
gage he had left instructions to fore- 
close. 
tually ended wouldmake another story. 

As he was walking back to his coach 
from the telegraph station, he heard a 
dog whining and howling mournfully 
in the baggage car. He knew animals, 
and he loved them. Because he could 
not bear to think of one suffering, he 
asked to be allowed to see it. 

“It seemed that the dog wouldn't 
"drink yor eat food. ‘The baggagemen 
didn’ know what to do for their 
charge, and were glad enough to have 
the man’s help. § 

“Well, it-turned out that the animal 
had ‘a bit of sharp wire stuck in its 
mouth,, The man worked-with it till 
the train reached the next station, and 
by that time, he had extracted the ugly 
prong from the dog’s jaw. The dog 
wagged its tail by way of dumb appre- 
ciation, and the man patted its head 
and smiled, quite as if some one had 
done something for him. 

““Back in the train he found its 
owner, who naturally was very grate- 
ful. ‘The dog’s master. even would 
have offered a reward, if the man had 
not explained. ‘You see,’ he said, 
‘it was just kindness I was passing a- 


so he €alled the lad into the yard and {long. Some one did something for 


offered hima bench to rest on, and 
gave him some apples to eat. i 

“It wasn’t much, of course, buc it 
seemed a lot to the young fellow who 
was out of work, and who was facing 


some one else.’ 

“This made the owner of the dog 
feel yood, too. ‘Themen began to 
| talk, and the one who had passed a- 
long the kindness, told the other about 


“On the train he found a seat next j 


he told the young fellow that he coulds! 


“The man said nothing, but he| 


lowed, till in the end, he had changed 


Where that good turn even-"suddenly 


I Wish That I €ould Teil. 


J. Schuyler Long, Instructor in the Iowa 
School, CouncilBluffs, in‘ Amercian 
Aannajs."” x 


In the sound of song and music 
‘There's a charm for thie who hear, 
And they look upon me sadly 
When they see me standing near. 


And they think that I am lonely 

| As they reckon what I miss, 

And they seem to be so sor 
That I lose this cherished bliss. 


But | wish that [ could tell them, 
As I smile and turn away, 
Of the voices ever singing 
Through the night and through the day— 


| Voices full of sweet reminders 
Of the days of long ago, 

| And I hear again’the echo 

Of those songs I used to know. 


‘And I wish that [ could tell them 
Of the music that I hear 
| With its vibrant tone resounding 


{On my inner conscious ear, — 


| How it thrillsand, creepinig o'er_me, 
Steals away the bitter'sense* 
, Of the wrong that Nature did me— 

| ‘This her gift in recompense, 


| And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the music that I see 
In the buds of spring unfolding, 
And the moving ‘melody 


In the motion all about_us, 

In the birds and ive thetiowers, 

In the happy eyes of children 
Asthey look their love in ours. 


And [wish that Ecvuld tell them 
Of the most delightful things 
That I hear and see 
When my inner fa 


And [wish that I could tell them 
Of the music in the hand 

Wher: in song it moves in rhythm, — 
But they would not understand, 


this section of the country, and parti- 
cularly about his home town. Since 
he had boarded the train, you see, he 
become proud of his old 
home place; Tt seemed to him now 
that every thing there was better 
than it was anywhere else —the people, 
the land, the spirit, and maybe the 
apples he had almost forgotten” until 
to day. aun i " 
“He recalled his agent's having 
mentioned the agitation for a_ library, 
and the reluctant decision of the town 
council that it was impossible to build 
one, perhaps for years to’ come. If 
he could only afford it, the man said, 
he'd build one himself. He'd like to 
do the place that sort of good turn. - 
“Now, the owner of the dog wasn’t 
Andrew Carnegie, but he was interest- 
edin books and in libraries. He 
thought of a good turn he'd liketo do 
himself; thought of it, you see, because 
of the warm pulse of good Cheer that” 
was flowing through his veins. He 
took out a pencil and a pad, and look- 
ed inquiringly at the business man. 
“*‘Suppose, he suggested, ‘suppose I 
guaranteed half the cost of alibrary,—’ 
“Well, that was the beginning. [— 
yes, I may as well admit that I was the 
owner of the dog—I, with the help of 
the man who had been raised here, 
sent a representative to this town “He 
talked to your business men about it. 
All of them seemed to have good turns 
to pass along. “The farmer who - had 
lost a bolt was not the least of these. 
(Concluded on page 8, col. 4.) 
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Gleanings from Exchanges 


the teachers their parties. and 
societies. Teachers ‘can render assis- 


the acquisition of English, every effort 


One of the compensations of edit- tance and give suggestions which are of should be made’to inculcate in them 


ing a a paper is the opportunity it gives 
for becoming acquainted with so many 
of the ablest'and most successful edu- 
cators of the deaf in all lands. Not 
personally ‘acquainted, “of course, but 
what is perhaps even better, a mental 
contact through which one gains an 
insight into the matured thought and 
ripest experience of so many of the 
talented, devoted men and women 
whose lives have been and are being 
consecrated to this great work. One 
may not always agree with all he 
reads—it would be no credit to him if 
he did—but often we get more stimulus 
and even inspiration in reading or 
hearing things we do not agree with 
than those we do. It would surely be 
helpful, and should be enjoyable, 
some method could be devised which 
would enable and encourage every 
teacher to read some of these excellent 
articles. ‘The Annals’ yearly digest 
contains a very well selected but neces- 
sarily very limited number of these— 
just a few choice tit-bits picked out 
from a bountiful feast of good things. 

Below we give afew other suggestive 
articles or extracts culled from various 
sources: 


Importance ot Cooperation 

An article by an unknown writer 
that has appeared in several school 
papers, has this to say about coopera- 
tion in general: 

It is the ambition of most teachers 
of the’ deaf to make the institution in 
which they are employed the best, or 
among the best, of any in the country. 
Many of them, however, do not take 
the personal responsibility necessary 
to reach thisend. They are glad and 
proud to know that their school is a 
good one, but do not realize that it is 
up to them to make it better. Often 
teachers depend too much upon the 
vigorous and progressive attitude of 
the superintendent to keep ahigh tone 
in the school. ‘Vhey are always willing 
and anxious to do his bidding and 
adopt his suggestions, but do not take 
the initiative as they should A superin- 
tendent can do much to raise the 
standard ot his school How much 
more can be accomplished if he be 
supported by a corps of teachers who 
uphold him in every way, and who 
have ideas and suggestions of their 
own to offer as well as to receive. Is 
there any reason why the teacher's 
idea with reference to his work should 
not be as good as that of the superin- 
tendent? It might be better, and at any 
rate’ nothing is lost by advancing it. 

Loyalty to the superintendent and 
the school is a poin: to be considered 
first. No institution can long show the 
Proper advancement if the teachers are 
notin through harmuny with the super- 
intende: 
uphold 
support 


js policy at ail times and to 


They should be ready tor long experience, 


much value. Simple rules of etiquette 
may be easily taught and certain little 
acts of rudeness corrected in an 
effective mannerand the standard of 
deportment raised by the teachers who 
are best fitted to observe and correct 
these things. 

A superintendent of a school for the 
deaf usually has certain methods which 
he wishes to be used. His school 
may be oral or it may be manual, or it 
may be something else. He usually 
Was some policy which he would like 
to have carried out, and in order that 
the best results may be obtained, he 
must have the united cooperation of 
his teachers. It may happen that one 
or more of his teachers do not believe 
in the methods he wishes to employ, 
and, therefore, are merely passive or 
even oppose him indirectly, The plain 
duty of these teachers is to get into 
line with energy and enthusiasm but 
failing that, to get out. The good of 
the school demands either one or the 
other. 


The Ninety and Nine 


Dr. J. L. Smith, of the Minnesota | 


School, in an article in the Vocational 
‘Teacher, urges as follows the claims 
of the average, even the mediocre 
pupil, to the best possible chagee: 
‘The main question for consideration 
is, Have the schools been doing, and 
are they now doing, the greatest yood 
for the greatestnumber? Many of the 
schools frequently point with pride. 
and rightly so, to the successes attained: 
by certain of their graduates in various 
professions and occupations But these 
are the favored few. They are but a 
small percentage of the entire number. 
What of the many? One per cent 
may goto college and make their 
inthe world. What of the ninety 
per cent? Here we have the Parable 
of the Ninety and Nine reversed. “The 
one is safeinthe fold, while the ninety 
and nine are wandering in the wild- 
erness, most in need of the Master's 
aid and care Is it not the first and 
highest duty of the schouls to consider 
these many and to provide asystem of 
education and training best pted to 
their needs and capabilities? Some of 
the schools are planning extension of 
their course of study and raising their 
educational standard. But the main 
objective should be the devising and ap- 
plication of a training that will best 
Prepare the masses of deaf children 
for lite as they must live it, not as 
holders of *‘white collar’*, jobs, but as 
privates in the army of toil 
higher the standard of study that the 
schools set, the fewer there will be 
who can profit by it, and the more 
there will be who will lose by it. For 
it is a fact, known to all educators of 
that the majority of 


pupils in our sc 


The. 


the reading habit before they leaye 
school. These pupils are incapable of 
‘a high degree of academic education. 
The attempt to carry them through 
our accepted courses of ‘study 1s 
profitless. in the higher grades the 
j time devoted to history, the sciences, 
and higher mathematics impinges up- 
“on time that could better be devoted 
to practical language teaching. 

| It is an established fact that boys 
and girls of ordinary, or less that or- 
dinary, mentality who are unable to 
go far along academic lines, can and 
do make satisfactory progress along 
vocational lines. They may not be- 
Come expert in. any particular line, 
| but they will be able to join the ranks 
of the humble army of bread-winners. 
Therefore, in the last analysis, the 
chief possibility for the schools to ac- 
complish greater good for the greater 
number lies in the development and 
improvement of vocational training. 


| In the South Dakota Advocate, Su- 
perintendent Tillinghast has a word to 
| say about cooperation and constant in- 
sistence in the use of language: 
The school exists for the children, 
not for anyone else. -Every waking 
hour of achild’s time in and out of the 
schoolroom has great and endlessly 
varied potential educational value. 
Every person when coming in contact 
with children is a potential teacher, 
more or less helpful. All should be 
cooperators in this work. Play may 
be just as educative as work. Lang- 
uage or speech outside the schoolroom 
is just as valable and vital to success as 
language and speech in the classroom. 
Therefore, tremendous possibili of 
progress lie in the constant and 
thoughtful cooperation of all, continu- 
ally analyzing and utilizing the great 
educational opportunities which pres- 
ent themselves, at play, by handwork, 
such as present themselves in all our 
contacts with the children. In these 
contacts we should always remember 
the great trinity of training, the head, 
the hand, and the heart—mind, body, 
and spirit—thus developing many-sid- 
ed heathful interests and corresponaing 
useful skills, all to the supreme end of 
worth-while life service. Keep vividly 
in mind the importance of teaching 
language, spoken, spelled, or written, 
at all times everywhere. 


i What's It All About? 


| The Utah Eagle contributes the 
| following urgent message to the same 
| effect: 
| We read a great deal in the I. p. f. 
“ about the use of signs and speech and 
| lip-reading and too little about the use 
jof English. It is our opinion, after 
more than forty years, that the most 
important single factor toward the so- 
| lution of all our problems in schouls 


Thereareteachers, tov, whohave been schools) are incapable of profiting from | their deaf children continuously a good 


known to circulate stories concerning 


a course of study poinung toward 


| working command of this most impor- 


the school or its wanagement which college, as they might profit from a_ tant study are building upon a solid 
were not in the best interests of the course adapted to their needs and | foundation. Then, too, there is only 
institution. John is given a mark by capabilities. It is not intended by this | one effective method in the teaching 
his teacher and because of this goes toto underestimate in any way the henefit | of this allto de desired subject and that 
another teacher with his taie of woe; of 4 college education to those who , is its constant use in school, in shop 
he is consoled, petted, and told that it can profit by it. “his is a great work, | and everywhere all the time. 

isapity. This has demoralizing effect and it is to be hoped that it will j 


upon the entire schoul and the teacher 
who thus condones this action of a 
pupil is doing a great wrong. 

There are those who, when their 
work is over in the afternoon, have no 
further interest in the doings of the 
school until their work begins again 

These teachers are not doing all they 
can for the school, for they should 
take active interest in the social life of 
the pupils as well asin their outdoor 
and indoor games and sports Pupils 
very much appreciate the presence of 


crease in the course of time But it is 
only one phase of our work, and 
should be subordinated to the main 
Purpose—greater good for.the yreater 
number. 

The greater proportion of pupils in 
our schools for the deaf are of average, 
or below the average, ability. What 
they most need to fit them for the 
stations in life that they will, perforce, 
occupy is as good an understanding 
_and use of spoken or written colloquial 
English as we can give them anda 


We have little patience with the 
teacher, the instructor, orthe supervi- 
| sor who contends that there 1s an easy 

way to learning, especially English. 

The best way to master our Mother 
.-Tongue is by using it and using it upon 
all occasions. True it it requires some 
effort upon the part of the pupil, but it 
is by and thru effort that he learns. 

A_ good working knowledge of 
English is the key that unlocks lessons 
in all other school subjects and makes 
for the acquisition of knowledge by the 
learner himself. This thought brings to 


good vocational training. As an aid in” 


mind: one of the greatest stepping 
stones in education, “Effort Educa 
tes.”? The student who desires a 
education must’ put* forth the effort 
or forever remain in darkness 


We have decided that the term 
Physical Education does not adequately 
describe the work we are trying to do 
in Health Education, for physical cd. 
ucation is only one course in Health 
Education. _ The latter term includes 
far more than the former. The true 
ebject of Health- Education is health 
of body and health of mind, not a 
mere maiter of ‘‘calf and biceps mva- 
surement." We know that health 
ties into every departmeut of our work 
and should be correlated with every 
department of the school. On the 
foundation of good heaith laid during 
the years of school! life must be built 
the finishing processes Our Health 
Education teachers have charge of the 
many hours the children spend outside 
the class rooms. They see that the 
schedules for going to bed, bathing, 
caring for the teeth, for proper dress- 
ing, studying and playing are carried 
out, and upon them is placed. a larye 
responsibility. —Kentucky Standard, 


A Study of Lip-Reading 

Following is a summary of the results 
of a study of lip-reading, zs read and 
commented upon by Miss Ford at the 
jast meeting of the Association: 

Result: 1. The most important 
general result was a sharp distinction 
between ex rovert and introvert types 
of children in regard to lip-reading. 
The extroverts were markedly super- 
ior. 

2. There was some indication that 
the child wilh the analytic type of mind 
was ata disadvantage in lip-reading. 
‘The movements of speech do not give 
a complete picture'of the words and 
the child with the intuitive althoush 
less exact way of working may be the 
more successful in lip-reading. 

3. These differences showed fur- 
ther that the child of the more. intro: 
vert type was relatively more success- 
ful with parts of the test involviry 
single words, the more extrovert ch.id 
inthe parts involving the understandi:g 
of sentences. 

4 "There was a strong relationsh 
between speech and sense of rhythin, 
a positive although less strong corre!- 
ation between rhythm and lip-readin: 

5. On the whole there was-ch se 
correspondence between the teache: s 
ratings of thechildren inlip-reading a: d 
their scoresin the test. The two diffi -- 
ed chiefly in cases of the more nervo.s, 
unstable children whose rating‘on tic 
test was superior to that given by th. ir 
teachers. 

Practical recon.mendations si 
ed by this work are 

1. The possibility of using the m 
picture for instruction in lip-readiv 
especially with nervous children. _|ic- 


eet 


D E Is for the deaf (and j for the deaf is the use of the English “cause theee children are easily, e1:- 
im in disciplinary measures. the same is true of those in the public | language. The schools that give to 


barrassed, the effort to understand 
another person may be an undue han: i- 
captothem. In a more imperso:al 
situation such as that provided by tie 
motion picture they, might be relieved 
of this strain and make gains which 
would catry aver into work under 
normal conditions. 
| 2. The correlations given above 
confirmed the belief of the school 1 
regard to the importance of rhythm for 
speech, and the general development 
of the children Rhythm work is already 
given great emphasis, but it seemed 
possible that additional visual aids such 
as colored lights to. mark the rhychm 
might be of value in the introduction of 
rhythm to children who had never 
heard. They might also be helpful 
with the few children who have failed 
to learn anything of rhythm by other 
means Such lighting devices are now 
being tried in the Lower School. 
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My Good Job Last Summer 


NicHozas Wozick 

On June 11th Frank, Wanda and 
U arrived at Port Arthur safely. | spent 
a few weeks at home. I worked on the 
farm picking weeds and doing other 

~ jobs. = 

In the middle of June my father was 
employed on the new road. He had 
worked there more than ten days. He 
then stopped working and also the 
rest of the men He asked the boss if 
I could work on the road. 

After a while he told me that I 
should goto work soon. The next day 
{ woke up about 5.30 o'clock. After 
breakfast I rode on the bicycle tu the 
place. The boss met me and guided 
me to the large boxes of tools, such as 
shovels, picks, axes, etc. | shovelled 
the earth out of the ground on to the 
wagon. I worked there for about two 
weeks. The buss told me that I was 
done working. 

A few days later my father went to 
the boss and he told the boss that I 
needed work again. I was glad to get 

« the second job. Early the next morn- 
ing, in the middle of July, I went to 
the same place, which wasthree or 
four miles from my home. The sec- 
ond job was easy work for me. | was 
employed there for only cight days. [ 
grumbled because I needed to con- 
tinue working. My father got my 
money from the city. | have not ha 
‘one cent in my pocket. 

In about two weeks, my father had 
his job back. He worked at the bridge. 
I was disappointed because I had no 
job. Inthe evening my father came 
hame. 

That night Mr. Ibey told my father 
that Icould work at the bridge. | was 
very glad to have another job: 

The next morning my father and | 
went to work at a place about three 
miles from my home. We worked 
there more than ten days. 

During the working’ from July to 
September I got over $100.00. My 
wages were $3.25 a day on the road 
and $3.00 a day atthe bridge. We 
had to buy some clothes for school. 
T hope that I shall have a nice big job 
next summer again. 


The most Enjoyable Experi- 
ence that Ihad this Summer 
James FARRANCE 

Albert Gerow's father asked me if 
1 would like to goto South Beach to 
see the motor boats racing and I told 
him that [ would. He took Albert and 
me in his Ford car. We rode in his 
car for about fifteen miles, leaving 
Peterboro about twelve o'clock ,reach- 
ing South Beach at one. 

About 3 o'clock the motor boats 
beganto race. ‘They were very fast. 
[am fond of watching them. About 
5 o'clock we left South Beach and ar- 
rived at Peterboro. I thanked him for 
his kindness very much 

One night [ went to my friends’ 
home, riding on my bike. When I ar- 
rived at his home, [ asked “him if he 
would like to ride with me for a few 
miles and he told me that he would. 
We stopped at the store and bought 
soft drinks. I asked him where we 
would go and he told me thac we would 
goto Chemong, which is a town about 
six miles away. I told him that] would 
like that ride. It was hard riding on 
the highway because there are many 
hills. When we arrived at Chemong, 
We got off our bikes and lay on the 
Grass to rest. He asked me. if I was 
thirsty and [ told him that I was, so he 
bought soft drinks for us. We drank 
them and he told me that we must go 
back home in a hurry. We left 
Chemong and rode fast before it be- 
came dark. When we arrived home, 
we were very tired because we rode 
hard. [wentback to my home. I told 
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my-mother that my friend and I rode 
on our bike for twelve 

_ After a few weeks I was very much 
disappointed because my tire and tube 
were worn out. Next summer I will 
try to buy two new tubes and tires, if 
Thave enough money. 


Mr. Freeze to milk the cows. As 
there is a river nearby Eleanor and I 
often went swimming. She tried to 
teach,me’ how to dive but I couldn't. 
There was always something for us 
do so we did not have any lonesome 
imes. One night there was a dance at 


Pees 1 
» their place. Sometimes we went to 


A Bad Accident 
Georce Bostnarr 
One morning { wentto the press- 

room of the Sandwich Advance to 
work, and on the way home I bought 
a paper from a_newsboy. When 
Was in the street car I looked at the 
Sport page to see who had won the 
games and [ was very much) surprised. 
to read that Stas Powell one of 
our deaf pupils wh lives in Brantford, 
had been struck by'a train, and badly 
hurt, and his friend was killed. Seven 
boys were fined for walking on the 
railroad track. They were very care- 
less because they walked on the tracks, 
which is dangerous to do. 

. One day I heard that Bogdan Agop- 
sowicz was struck by acar. He was 
riding very fast on his bicycle. The 
car turned to the left but Bogdan did 
Not see it and it crashed into his bicycle. 
Bogdan fell off and his arm and right 
leg were injured, but notbadly. He 
took his bicycle home and fixed it and 
went “back to sell newspapers. He 
showed me his arm and his leg, which 
was paining, but it is all right now. 

We heard that three of cur deaf 
pupils were in accidents during the 
summer, the other one being Edmour 
Cloutier. Stanley Powell was in the 
hospital for several months and is still 
at home, but Edmour came back to 
school when it opened. 

These boys ought to study about 
Safety-First. 


A Visit to My Best Friend 
Extaxor Morrison 


When I got home to Vancouver, 
my aunt, with whom I stayed most of 
the summer, told me that she had writ- 


the movies in the nearby town called 

| Vernon. 

1 I stayed there for a whole month 
andon August22nd I left Sweetsbridge, 
wishing to take Eleanor as she was like 
a sisterto me. They do not call me 
my own name but call me ‘Billie.’ 
While I was there, I told Eleanor 
about this school and she seemed in- 
terested in it and wished that she could 
come with me. 

Two weeks later I left Vancouver 
aga'n for Belleville. | had enjoyed my 
holidays with Eleanor. 


A Motor Trip 
Jous ILuixcwortn 

Near the end of July I was invited to 
spend a few days at Cherry Beach near 
Hamilton. I was to take the whole fa- 
mily down on Saturday afternoon and 
to take my father and my sister home 
on Sunday night, leaving my mother at 
the beach and to return alone oa Tues- 
day morning and&tay until Thursday 
night. [ lefe Stratford at 1.30 p. m. Sa- 
turday afternoon, arriving in Hamilton 
at 3.15 p.m. where | was to pick up 
airiend. I drove to his home and got 
him. We then drove on to the beach 
arriving at4.00 p. m. 

Shogtly afterwards I went in fora 
swim until supper time. The water was 
warm and we enjoyed the fun very 
much, after which we had supper. 

After supper we decided to drive to 
Hamilton and then drive up the 
Mountain where a bird's-eye view can 
be had. I drove up near Stoney Creek 
and found'it rather steep at this point. 
I had to use my second gear. After 
having driven about fifteen miles and 
seen several fine views, we then drove 
back to Hamilton, taking the new road, 


cables stretched from the American to 
the Canadian shores. 

We then drove on to the Falls. We 

took a walk around Queen’s park be- 
fore having lunch. Afcer having lunch 
we drove around the Falls and then saw 
the power hoise, and several other 
things of interest. 1 wanted to goontu 
Buffalo, but it was too late as we had 
to be back at the beach by 6.00 p.m. 
_ Thursday morning was spent in play- 
ing ball and visting. In the after- 
noon_I drove to Hamilton where we 
did a bit of shopping, after which we 
wentto afriend’s home and had sup- 
per. We left Hamilton for home about 
8.00 p.m. arriving at Stratford at 9.30 
p.m. This was one of the many motor 
trips that I took during the summer 
holidays. 


Hamilton Happenings 

Mr. Charles Elliottof Toronto, very 
kindly and willingly consented to come 
to our City on Saturday afternoon Jan. 
23rd, and address the Literary and 
Social Club that evening. Arrange- 
ments were made to hold the gathering 
in one of the classrooms of Centenary 
Church. Mr./ Elliott chose as his 
subject the ever busy *‘Ant.”’ He gave 
a very interesting address on these tiny 
Creatures and their lives, and many 


‘bits of humor were brought up in his 


address, Mr. Elliott was met upoh his 
arrival by Mr. Carl Harris the presi- 
dent of the club and was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris for tea that night * 
at the conclusion of the address, which 
was all too short, owing to the swiftly 
moving penudlum of the clock. A 
light supper was served, Everybody 
enjoyed the evening thoroughly. 

Mr. Elliott conducted the service for 
the O.M. here on Sunday, Jan. 24th. 
We have secured a very nice new 
Bible and Mr. Elliottgwas. pleased to 
have the honor of being the first one 
to use it. He chose as his text Exodus 
28, verse 18, illustrating the value of 
the genuine diamond. The stone 


ten to my deaf girl friend's mother, gdown, which had only been opened ktown as,brilliants and a lump of coal 


Mrs, Freeze, to let Eleanor, her 
daughter, come to spend July with me 
in Vancouver. | waited for her answer 
for nearly three weeks and at last her 
answer came saying that she could not 
afford to send Eleanorfto Vancouver 
but she reversed the invitation and ask- 
ed my aunt to let me go to her place. 
She could not send Eleanor because 
she then had an electric plant putin their 
hous: they live on a farm. It costa 
great deal. My aunt let me go but not 
when sl-¢ got her letter but later on. 

On July 22ud in the evening about 
eleven o'clock I left Vancouver on the 
train and the next morhing’bout-noon 
I reached Sweetsbridge which has only 
a station and few houses and there I 
met Eleanor again and her chum, Amy 
Pritchard, and Eleanor's uncle Jim. [ 
was so happy to see Eleanor again as 1 
had not seen her forayear. She used to 
go with me to the Vancouver School 
for the Deaf but she left the school to 
go to a hearing school to which she 
still goes. [ had been to her place three 
times before that time. 

We got to her-home which isin af 
small village which contain two stores, 
a school (that 1s the school to which 
Eleanor goes) and many farms, called 
Salmon River Branch. We call it that 
name because there is a riverin it. It 
is abour ten miles from Armstrong, B. 
C. Her father owns about three hun- 
dred and six acres of land bur only 
about a hundred is used. They have 
abotit. twenty-two cows to milk, four 
horses, (two working and two saddle 
horses) and .a colt and many calves. 
‘There are also many chickens, and 
there are little pigs, dogs and cats. 

1 love to work on tie farm. [can 
milk the cows, ride on horseback and 
also coil the hay. Sometimes I helped 


lately. 

After driving around in Hamilton for 
awhile, we went over to see the new. 
C.N. R, station. By this time it was 
dark and it being-rather late, we drove 
back to the beach. 

On Sunday morning [ was up bright 
and early and wentin the lake for a 
swim for about two hours until break- 
fast was ready. After breakfast we took 
a long walk around the beach and were 
introduced to several people who were 
glad to see us. 

In the afternoon I spent all mytime 


in swimming with a few other boys” 


and girls, and had a wonderful time, 

After supper we had a walk around 
before Ieaving for home, | having to 
take my father and sister home because 
they had to ork the next morning. 
I didn’t take the same route home, — 
but went by Brantford and Woodstock. 
it being dark when we left the beach 
and the traffic being heavy and there 
being several detours, we were longer 
in getting home than | expected. 

At 8.00a. m. ‘Tuesday morning I 
started back for the beach alone. I had 
intended calling to see James Mat- 
thews and Jack Harrison on my way 
through Hamilton but had forgotten to 
bring the book in which | had their ad- 
dresses written down, so 1 went straight 
on to the beach, and spent the’ day 
in swimming and playing softball. | 

On Wednesday morning I drove my 
mother and her friend to Niagara Falls. 
We first drove to Queenston and saw 
the Brock monument and two or three 
forts. From Queenston Heights agood- 
view of Queenston and the Niagara 
River can be had. We then’‘took the 
gorge route and stepped for a few mi- 
nutes atthe whirlpool. Here one can 
go over the whirlpool in a cage run on 


were also used to exemplify the various 
types of life and character. Mr. Elliott 
inva very clear way showed the impor- 
tance of atrue, genuine character and 
thoroughly good life not one that look- 
ed good from outward appearances but 
which is found later op, to: bemsi, ply 
classed among the orfes of lesser value 
like the brilliants. rey good 
attendance there to greet him. 

Mr. Jess Batstone received word 
that_a chance of work with a heather 
Belting concern was open for him in 
Galt, so he hurried away the next 
morning and-got it. He returned in 
time for the lecture given by Mr. Elliott 
and said he likes his new job very much. 

Mr. Robert Randall was down from 
Paris to attend the Elliott meeting here, 
and Mr. Douglas Peel of Winona also 
came in to attend the service. 

Mr.’ Alfred Penprase was in our-city 
a short time ago and gave several of 
his old friends and school mates a 
pleasant surprise when he called on 
them. 

The ladies of the sewing class were 
much surprised to have: Mrs. Carl 
Harris drop in on them’ one evening 
recently while they were all busy en-_ 
gaged sewing. “She brought along her 
work too and a very pleasant evening 
was spent. 


Weshould never bear more than 
the one present trouble or worry. 
Some people bear three kinds—all they 
have had, all they now have, and all 
they expect tohave —most of which 
never come. An old man said: *‘I 
have had along life and it has been 
full of worries and troubles —most of 
which never happened.’’ 


\ 
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Another Word to Editors 

The December Ist edition of The 
Canadian was a special illustrated pub- 
licity number, a copy of which was 
sent to every newspaper office in Ont- 
ario, with the request that the editors 
would make use of some of the matter 
contained in it, or in some way call 
attention to this School and the work 
it is doing. “he need for such pub- 
licity can be appreciated when We say, 
as we did therein, that we have good 
reason to believe that there are between 
one andtwo hundred deaf chileren in 
the province, of school age, who are 
receiving no education, chiefly be- 
cause their parents do not know of the 
School, or have a wrong idea of its 
purpose and character. 

A considerable number of papers 
complied with our request, some at 
considerable length, and to all of these 


we wish to express our appreciation i 


and thanks. But a very much large 
number of papers, we regret to say, pai 
no attention whatever to our request 
though some we do not know o 
many have done so, but neglected to 
send us a copy of the paper. Ther 
surely is no higher service a paper can 
render to its constituency than to 
keep its reader informed relative tothis 


and to all schools and institutions and ; 


organizations anthother efforts that are 
being made to educyte and train and to 


give to all children the best possible j 


chance to become good-living, law- 
abiding, self-supporting citizens. And 
more especially should their sympath- 
etic interest be aroused and their aid 
be given to the thousands of boys and 
girls who are handicaped by deafness, 
or blindness, or some other physical or 
méntal or moral defect. 

So we again earnestly appeal to every 
paper that has not already done so to 
tell its readers about this School an 
urge any who have deaf children, or 
know of such, to get into communi- 
cation with the Superintendent of the 
School, H. B. Fetterly, M. A. 

Every newspaper in the Province 
hasbeen placed on our exchange list, 
and will receive The Canadian rey- 
ularly. The Orangeville Sun had the 
good thought of putting every copy of 
our paper in the re. room of the 
Public Library, a kindiy practice which 
we commend toall, ws ia this way our 
School would receive avery wide pub- 
lic Moreover we venture to say 
that The Canadian, apart from what 
concerns our special work, cofitains 
much general matter that should, and 
does, interest all classes of readers. 


The Canadian states that one of the 
graduates of the Ontario School has 
obtained a pilot's license, and makes 
the comment that so far as it knows 
he is the first deaf aviator to attain that 
distinction. Last summer Mr. Byron 
Burnes wrote for the Deaf Mutes’ 


| Journal an account of the ‘‘first deaf 


aviator,’’ a graduate of the South Da- 
kota School, whose claim to the honor 
seems to have preceded that of the 
Canadian airman. He was C. A. 
Brown, who sad to say, was killed 
while stunt flying fora circus. —Ala- 
bama Messenge: 

Well, our Eddie Payne may not be 
the first licensed airpilot, but he is still 
alive. 


Which would you rather be, deaf 
or blind? Which ?s the greater afflic- 
tion? For along time this has been a 
moot subject for discussion, but quite 
futilely so, as there seemed to be no 
factual basis of judgment. But now 
the argus-eyed psychological investi- 
gator, to whom all mental capacities 
and processes arean open book, has 
supplied the required data. His name 
is Dr. Milton Metlessel, head of the 
psychological department at the Un- 
iversity of Southern California. Aftera 
series of scientific tests he finds that 
65 percent of. the knowledge of the 
normal human being is assimulated 
through the ears, andthe remaining 
10 percent through the other senses— 
touch, taste and smell. Ifthese con- 
clusions are fairly reliable—and they 
certainly accord in effect with normal 
people's inexpert but instinctive judg- 
{ment—then the blind child is very 
much more handicapped than is the 
I deaf one in acquiring knoptedee and 
j mental development, as he also is in 
regardtothe variety of employment in 
which he can engage and his con- 
sequent ability to earna living. . 


} The son of anewspaper editor, who 
| had just graduated from College and 
| was ambitious to follow in his father's 
| footsteps, asked his dad to give him 
some advice about how to runa news- 
| paper. The answer was: “‘You've 
ome to the wrong) person, my boy, 
sk any of my subscribers. ’’ “This may 


| sound rather funny, but contains much 
it 


ruth. Nor are editors the only suffer- 
rs from this obsession. here are 
hundreds of people who have never 
been inside the school who can tell our 
most experienced teachers how the 
deaf should be taught. Scores of 
people in any congregation can give 
valuable pointers to the minister on 
| how he can preach better sermons. 
There are one or two million people 
jin Canada who know how to govern 
| che country much better than the Prem- 
jier does. And asa general rule, the 
| people who are most generous in tell- 
| ing other people how to run their busi- 
| ness are the ones who don’t do their 
} own little jobs even moderately well> 


It is agreed by all teachers that’most 
important objective, and perhaps the 
most difficult, of every school for the 
j deaf is to enable the pupilsto geta 
jclear understanding of the language 
lused; and one of the dangers that 
teachers must guard against isto assume 
that the pupils tully grasp the meaning 
when often they donot. Here isa true 
and rather amusing example? “The 
principal of the Texas School took for 
one of his Wednesday talks to the 
pupils. the motto: ‘*Never put off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day 

A few days later one of the pupils, 
being asked to tell what the principal 
had talked about, wrote: ‘Never put 
_ off till last ‘Thursday what can be done 
last. Wednesday"’. 2 


A child in an English school gave a 
definition of the abbreivation “ete’’ 
that isa good deal nearer the truth than 
the one 
said: 
people believe you know more 
you do.”” 


this sign is most freely used by the 
pupils who are least familiar with thei 
work; and those three letters are often 
made to do duty for half 2 dozen names 
or facts which have either been forgot- 
ten or never mastered. And sometimes 
they are used because the pupil is too 
lazy to write a full answer. 
———$—— 


George Bateman, principal of the 
school for the deaf, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was a recent speaker at the 
weekly luncheonof the KiwanisClub in 
that city.- His subject was “The Deaf 
and Their Education,” It would be 
a splendid idea for all the superinten- 
dents or principals of the schools in the 
United States to make addresses at 
meetings of the well-known hearing 
clubs or societies on the education and 
industrial matters in conneciton ‘with 
the Deaf. The press would repeat 
such addresses so the public would 
understand better and better.—Ohio 
Chronicle. 


This surely is acommendable idea, 
one might almost say obviously so, 
and no doubt many superintendents do 
give such talks. Mr. Fetterly, Super- 
intendent of this School, is doing very 
effective publicity work in this way, 
having’ given addresses before service 
clubs and other organizations in Bel- 


towns in this part of Ontario, and 
intends to keep up the good work, 
going farther and farther afield: In 
every instance the local papers have 
given extended and very commenda- 
tory reports of his remarks. That such 
publicity work is effective is shown by 
the fact that, as the'direct result, he 
has been given imformation regarding 
several deaf children who were not at- 
tending school. 


: 
‘The November issue of the Canada- 

in, published at the Ontario Schoo! 

for the Deaf, came out as a special 

edition, having for its purpose the 

furnishing to all the newspapers in the 

Province much information relative to 

the education of deaf, particularly 

what is being accomplished along that 

line in that institution. “The School 

authorities hope that such publicity 

| will result in more of the deaf being 
entered in that schoo! to be educated. 

The character of the information 
Printed is such as to attract attention, 
arouse interest, and supply facts that 
| add strength to the appeal of the auth- 


orities of the school. 


tions that appear in the neatiy printed 
edition. —The Texas Lone Star. 


There isn’t an editon in the lite 
paper fraternity hard-boiled enough not 
to be moved by the kindly sentiments 
as expressed by The-Canadian in the 
following greetings: ‘“The Canadian 
extends its warmest Yuletide greetings 
and very best wishes for the New Year 
to the members of best newspaper fra- 
ternity everywhere, and especially in 
the various schools for the deaf. May 
their thoughts he fruitful, may their 
words be wise, may their motives be 
unalloyed, may their ideals be exalted, 
and may their pens drip with the milk 
of human kindness and brotherly 
, love’? 
| Thanks—for the kind wishes, even if 
‘it might seem trying to ‘‘attain the 
| unattainable ** —The North Dakota 

Banner. 
The Banner comes pretty close to it. 


The Cost of Education 
| Few of us realize the cost to the tax- 


given in the dictionary. He | payers of the education of our child- | 
Etc. is a sign used to make | 


ten. Official reports show that th. 


than | cost of educating American children in | which shows what a mistake it was fo" 
Many teachers notice that 1931 was $3,200,000,000. “This sum | that worm to get up early. 


leville. and in various other cities and_ 


Visual proof | 
is supplied by the numerous illustra-! 


was spent on 29, 365,608 boys and girls 
and young men and women. 

This staggering load together with 
the enormous amount expended in 
building school houses and the public 
roads leading to them make a large 
part of the tax burden of our people. 

—The Georgia School Helper. 
; Don’t call the money so. spent 

‘purden,’” buta splendid investment, 
the actual, though indirect, ‘cash divi- 
dends from which surpass those of any, 
perhaps all other investments. 


Here is a story that isso good that 
it should have a wide circulation: \ 
noted bishop, famous for” his elo- 
quence, was invited to address the stu- 
dent body of a men’s college. 

About eight hundred students were 
in the auditorium. The president of 
the university made a florid introduc- 
tion and the bishop arose to speak. 
He said: fe 

“There are eight hundred young 
meh here. Too bad that only eight 
of you will ever amount to anything!’ 
—and sat down. 

For months afterwards those students 
could he heard muttering to them- 
selves: “'I’m going to be one of the 
eight—I’m going to be one of the 
eight!’” 

Which shows that « multiplicity of 
words, either spoken or written, is 
“Hot necessary to express a mighty idea: 
Te also suggests that if only one per 
cent of university graduates ever make 
good, there must be something awry 
with our educational methods and 
ideals. 


Editor Fusfeld is getting many warm 
compliments, in which we. heartily 
join, on that feature of the » Annals 
known as the “Review of the L.P.F"’, 
which gives a well-selected digest of 
educational articles appearing during 
the year in the various school papers 

‘These form a useful and valuable 
compendium of the matured opinions 
and experiences and methods and 
ideals of leading educaturs of the dex! 
in United States and Canada. 


Learning is wealth to the poor, hon- 
or to the rich, an aid to the young 
and a support and comfort to the aged 
Tennyson says: “‘Who loves not 
knowledge? who shall rail against her 
beauty?’* But; he goes onto say, ‘‘sh- 
is the second, not the first."" The firs: 
is wisdom. Knowledge is of the min, 
but ‘‘wisdom is heavenly of the soul, 
or, as he put itis his beautiful prol: 
gue, “Let knowledge grow from mo:+ 
to more, but more of reverence in vs 
dwell.’” 


War is an expensive method eves 
of destroying an snes oe 

At one time the Dey of Alg@rs had 
done something to offend Napoleon, 
who at once ordered an expedition to 
be fitted out to destroy that city. The 
Dey heard of this and he sent acommi:- 
nication to Napoleon to the effect th:t 
if the Emperor would send him half «f 
what the expedition’ would cost, he 
would burn down the city himself. 


‘The Soviet Republic, formerly Rus- 
sia, has decreed the compulsory 
education of the deaf and blind, of 
course. for exploitation by the State. 
We are inclined to think that no ed- 
ucation at all is preferable to the kind 
given to the children by the Sovict 
authorities. 


| An exchange contains the amazing 
| information that the glass factories in 
| United States make about one and a 
| quarter billion bottles a year. Gosh! ! 


| Anexchange had an article about she 
arly bird catching the first worm: 
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Local and General 


Ice-sports were scheduled to take 
place on February 5th, but on account 
of the lack of ice they had to be post- 
poned. 


The girls in the Household Science 
classes will hereafter be expert in 
their ability to make nice, tasty egg- 
nogs. One of their chief daily stunts 
recently has been to supply the sick 
pupils with this nourishing delicacy. 


Some of the senior boys have been 
displaying their skill at dish-washing in 
the boys’ residence. Skill is the right 
word. Their help has been greatly ap- 
preciated. 


This winter the Meyette brothers 
ace playing hockey for the Peterboro 
Canoe in the intermediate south end 
league.in-Peterboro. They are both 
earning praise as mainstays of their 
team. 


Cornwall is grouped in the Ouawa 
District Junior Hockey League. Rene 
La Tour ison the roster of the Junior 
Legion of Cornwall, and ts breaking in- 
to print in the local paper because of 
his play. 


Among the records of firsts note 
this one. Our boys had ice on their 
rink for the first time this year on Feb- 
urary Ist. And, then, with no sun- 
shine on Candlemas Day, we are 
quite sure that more records will be 
broken. 


Each year trophies are given for 
successful competitors in sports. Ice 
sports form part of this program. 
They were sckeduled for the week of 
February the first, but, just like the 
Olympic games at Lake Placid, they 
had to be postponed. 


‘Two new science tables, fitted with 
every kind of up-to-date attachment 
and helpful convenience, have been 
purchased, and are now being install- 
edin the science-room. The pupils 
are looking forward eagerly to the 
additional and more interesting experi- 
ments and expositions that are now 
possible. 


On Monday evening, Feb. 1st, 
Superintendent Fetterly’ was the guest- 
speaker at the weekly luncheon of the 
Rotary Club of Trenton. His address, 
which was highly enlogized and warm- 
ly applauded, was an earnest aad im- 
pressive plea for childhood, especially 

-those handicapped by physical and 
mental defects or moral obliquity. 
The latter part of the address was de- 
voted to an exposition of the varied 
activities carried on at the School for 
the Deaf, and the hopeful anticipa- 
tions they cherish that it may soon be 
possible to secure the additional ac- 
commodation and equipment, and ex- 
tension of the course, that are neces- 
sary to give to these handicapped 


children the education and training that ! 


7 
they must have to enable them to 


compete on equal terms with hearing 
People. - 


Some of the Junior boys are working 
overtime trying to get a wave in their 
hair. A ‘‘Wave Set’ seems to be a 
popular purchase these days. To Paro- 
dy Shakespeare, ‘“T’hus may one'fem- 


inine Custom corrupt masculine hab- 
its.”” . 


George Traini has been a great help 
to everybody during the present epide- 
mic. He is always on hand t6 carry 
food and trays and anything else that 
is needed. For a small boy he 1s cer- 

ly a cheerful and ip helper. 


Those in charge. 
know how the: 
without George. 


the residence don’t 
Id have} got along 


We have an interesting letter from 
John Pyson, a former pupil at - this 
School, who would like to get some 
picture post cards of the old school 
building. Wedoubr if any of these 
can be now obtained. John is the kind 
of boy that does not allow his handicaps 
to discourage him. He is not only 
deaf, but partially blind and a ligle 
lame, yet he has had good success in 
running races, having won two cups 
and four,medals, his langest run hav- 
gin been five miles 


On Friday evening, Feb. Sth, Miss 
Parry's Sunday School Class in Bridge 
Street Church, entertained eight of the 
senior pupils at the hospitable home of 
Mrs. May on George St., Belleville. 
Those invited were Irene Stoner, El 
anor Morrison, Florence Langdon, 
Alma Sanders, Jack Harrison, Robert 
‘Thompson, Banco Micetick, and 
James Matthews. The party, with one 
exception, was a very enjoyable one— 
the exception being that our pupils had 
to leave so early that they could not 
participate in the most substantial plea- 
sure of the ning—to their real sor- 
row and regret. They are very grate- 
tul to Miss Parry and her fine class for 
their kindly hospitality, and to Mrs. 
May, the gracious hostess. 


The Classrooms 


Paul Berkley has a fine array of 
Valentine favors. 


Winnie Cresdee’s mother came to 
see her Jast Sunday and brought her a 
very nice box. 

Peait Liddle’ s Cousin, Doris Dean, 
is going to school in Kemptville. She 
is studying to be a dietician. 


Merretta Clark's uncle was married 
not long ago and Merretta received 
some very. nice pictures of the wed- 
ding. pare 


Johnay Quinneli’s mother has prom- 
ised hima nice litle puppy if he is half 
way up on his report this month.«! 
Worth trying for, isn’t it? 


jordon Owens’ mother keeps him 
generously supplied with candy, which 


Gordon often shares with his little | 


chums. 


Jack Hooey never mikes a mistake 
as to which day is Thursday. He al- 
ways gets a box from home on that 
day. 


Russell Manning gota fine valentine 


} bus that passes the School. She has the 


{ classroom, and on it, Phyllis scores off 


box from home. He seemed to like 
the pickles and jelly pretty well even 
better than the real valentines. 


Nelson Wedge had a visit from his 


friend, Mr. Smith. By a peculiar coin- 


cidence, Nelson is now the proud pos- 
sessor of 25 cents. 
Bruce May has already found out 


that good speech is profitable. He got 
a nickel by making use of his. The 


nickel bought two fine oranges. 
(Where? Editor) 


Eddie Michelli is very proud of his 
new sweater and socks. 


Clarence and Wallace Nahrgang 
had a visit from thei uncle, Mr. 
Brown, last week. 


z ‘ 

Rosina Provenzano received word 
that her mother is dangerously ill. She 
has our sympathy. 


Arthur Hazlitt and Gerald Bilow 
greatly enjoyed the boxes of nice things 
that they got from home. 


The girls in Miss Lally’s class are 
going to have some nice cushion covers 
to show one of these days. 


Fred Wilson was much pleased to 
receive a dollar from his parents on his 
birthday, which was on Feb. 8th. 


John Barton got a nice letter from 
his sister Ruth, telling about her birth- 
dav party on Feb. Ist., when she was 
nine years old. She was sorry that 
John could not be at her party. 


Mary Churchill, eight years of age, 
is another new pupil who arrived from 
Hamilton on the 7th inst. Already 
Mary seems to be quite at home. 


Joffre Averall writes, ‘‘My parents 
are visiting their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston in B: Mrs. Johnston 
has been an invalid for some’ years. 


Glen Harrision was pleasantly sur- 
prised last month to hear that his bro- 
ther Gordon was married to Miss Ver- 
ginia Teddy of Sault Ste. Marie. Glen 
is looking foward to the/ pleasure of 
mectihg his new sister-in-law. 


A new pupil named James Ready, 
fourteen years old, arrived from Ham- 
ilton on Jan. 31st. Judging from the 
nuniber of letters and cards he receiv- 
es, his friends are going to see that he 
will not get lonesome. 


On Friday fast Rosa Stevenson, 
whose home is in Kingston, received 
the sad news of her mother's death. 
Rosa left for home on the afternoon 


sympathy. of us all in her sad bereave- 
ment. . 


Qn Jan. 19th Ella Pritchard receiv- 
ed the sad news of her father's death. 
Her class-mates wrote a letter of sym- 
pathy to Ella's mother. She apprecia- 
ted the pupils’ words of sympathy and 
wrote a letter thanking them for their 
thoughtfulness. 


Little Phyllis Copeman got a nice | 
calendar from her mother afew days 
ago. On itis a picture of two playful 
kittens. ‘The calendar nangs in her, 


each passing day- 


George Welk received word from 
home that hig brother, Austin, who 
had been Working in the Bank of 
Montreal in Renfrew, has been moved 
to Ottawa. He is tel'er in the Bank, 
there. 


Arthur Hazlitt received « letter from 
his aunt, Mrs’ John Drew. formerly 
Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, :vho is visiting 
in Bermuda. She writes of the pleasant 
weather there and wishes Arthur could 
be there with her. 


Gordon Richardson is greatly pleas- 
ed that he isallowed to take up physio- | 
graphy and book-keeping with the high | 
school pupils. He enjoys the work 
and is doing very well. Gordon is a 
particularly good boy and everybody is 
glad to give him every possible help. 


Billy Rule is taking part in the 


On his birthday Harry Gallinger re- 
ceived 3 picture from his sister, who 
teaches school in Summertown. She 
takes great interest in Harry’s work 
and during the vacations she tries to 
keep him “‘up to the mark’’ in his 
speech and lip-reading, also in his use 
of language. * 


Pearl Liddle received a letter from 
Mrs. Balis. _ Mrs. Balis told her about 
a snow-storm.’ Some of the children 
were surprised to find’ the snow was 
cold. They filled cups tokeep it and 
were disappuinted when it <melted. 
‘The snow was abeautiful sight on the 
palm trees and on the yellow oranges 
and lemons.. 


Amelia Robertson got a letter from 
home telling her that her brother, Da- 
vid had had his tonsils and adenoids re- 
moved, but is all right again. One day 
David and the baby made a fine snow- 
man. During the night it melted away, 
and next day when the baby went out 
to see it, he cried loudly. {He thought 
someone had stolen it. 


When Douglas Compton was at 
home during Christmas vacation, his 
dog, Spot ran away and never came 
back, and he ‘was very sorry to lose 
him. Douglas has eighteen rabbits, 
and his brother James is taking care of 
them while he is atschool. Jim wrote 
a letter to Douglas telling him jabout 
the rabbits, and he also told him that 
one day their cat caught a wild rabbit 
and brought it home. ‘ 

Jane Swartz was pleased to hear by 
letter recently that her little niece, 
Mary Lou, who is one year old, was 
now able to walk Shedives near the 
railroad track and Jane says she is not 
happy unless she is looking out the 
window ac the train. a 


On Saturday, Feb, 6th, Douglas 
Compton got five leifers from. his, re- 
latives in London. All che family 
wrote to him on the same day and 
Douglas was very happy. His motber 


| told him that she was very glad to see 


that hisreportfor December showed 
much improvement. 


Last week the pupils in" Mr. Gor- 
don’s class made a goodly: number of 
attractive valentines and sent them co 
the patients in the public wards at the 
Relleville Hospitak~ They did the 
same list year, thefrkindly act being 
much appreciated. ““Tke greatest 

iness is found in making others 


Miss Code made a pretty Valentine 
box for her pupils. All the valentines 
were collected last (eek and put into 
the box unopened. On Monday 
afternoon, Dan Bostnari was chosen 
postman and enjoyed sorting and 
delivering the mail. Allthe boys and 
girls were very pleased and surprised. 
They also received a little Red 
reminder — a small box containing a 
tube of Pepsodent tooth paste. 


‘The Minnesota Companion has a 
cut of the architect's sketch of the new 
gymnasium that is to be constructed 
this year. It is a fine-lgoking, commo- 
dious structure. 


The following humorous skit is 
scarcely an exaggeration: 

“*How old are you?,’’ inquired the 
visitor of his host's little ‘son. 

“That is a difficult question,"’ an- 
swered the infant prodigy. ““The latest 
personal survey available shows my 


Toronto Star Proverb Contest, making ; 
use of all his spare time, as well as quite 
a lot of his teachers’ leisure‘ moments. | 
He seems to be doing well, and we 
all hope he will succeedin landing that 
$200 first prize. 


psychological age to be 12, my moral 
age +, my anatomical age 7, and my 
physiological age 6. I suppose, how- 
ever that you refer to my chronological 
age which is 8. Thatis so old-fashion- 
ed that I seldom think of it any more. 


i nace 


Apres y tmaetinase 


A Fine Speech’ Reading 
ramme 

The regular monthly meeting of 
The Teachers and Instructors As- 
sociation of the O. S. D. was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 10th, the 
programme. being devoted tothe sub- 
ject of lip-reading. 

Miss Deannard gave a concise but 
comprehensive and most interesting 
talk on the Muller-Walle method of 
teaching speech-reading as outlined by 
Miss Bruhn, explaining clearly the 
methods employed in developing the 

, ability to read lips throughout all its 
evolution. ‘This being a gradual step 
by step process, all mutually inter de- 
pendant, of course a summary of her 
discourse is quite impossible, or atany 
rate useless, since the elimination of 
any part would invalidate the whole. 

This was followed by a demonstra- 
tion of the system, with John _Illing- 
worth as the victim, which proved to 
be most interesting and_ illuminating. 
John did wonderfully well and receiv- 
ed hearty applause. 

This was followed by a brief re- 
view by Mrs. Wannamaker ot abook 
recently published, entitled *’Stepping- 
Stones to Speech-Reading’’ by Bruce 
and Paxon. ‘his book is limited 
chiefly to work in the beginning and 
junior grades, and consists largely of 
suggestive exercises. With a few 
modifications the methods and proces- 
ses employed are very similar to those 
of Miss Bruhn, as outlined by Miss 
Deannard, while the exercises are very 
comprehensive and:should be of great 
help to teachers. 

Miss Ford concluded the programme 
by reading the summary of the results 
of a study of lip-reading by the psy- 
chological research department of the 
Clarke School, and the resultant prac- 
tical recommendations made. “These 
seemed to show, among other things, 
that the ability to become proficient 
lip-readers depends more on teinper- 
ament than on intelligence. Some 
children of superior mentality do not 
become good lip-readers, and vice 
versa. “The conclusions from the 
experiments made will be found in 
full on page 2 of this issue. : 

The subject of speech-reading will 
be further considered at the next reg- 
ular meeting when Miss Benedict 
will give a review of Miss Ewing's 
book on “'Lip-RKeading,”” which she 
had prepared for this meeting but was 
unable to give for lack of time. 


A Visitor's Impressions 

Last November the Convention of 
the Women's Baptist Missionary 
Socines of Ontario West was held in 
Belleville, and most of the delegates 
spent a few happy hours at our School 
their impressions being given in two 
interesting communications that app- 
eared in the next edition of The 
Canadian. , 

The January issue of ‘The Link 
anc Visitor’, which is the organ of 
‘these Societies, contains another 
Very nice write-up of the School, em- 
bellished with a cut of our main build- 
ing and one of Miss Nurse's rhythm 
class in action. It was this feature of 
our work that seemed to most deeply 
impress the ladies. “Those who have 
studied and experimented for years,”” 
the article says “have found that child- 
ren can feel sound. Strike a note on 
the piano and see how the wire vibra- 
tes. It_ was from this idea of feeling 
sound that ways are being worked out 
to help deaf people find their voices 
and use them in talking like other 
People.” 

The closing paragragraphs of The 
Link's article are as follows: 

“Boarding schools are rather expen- 
sive and we think of them as some- 
what of a luxury. This school is a 


government hoarding school with fine 
teachers, airy, sunny rooms, and big 
playing fields, and yet any boy or girl 
who is deaf, so that he orshe cannot 
learn at other schools, may come here 
without cost. Is this not a very real 
piece of missionary work the Ontario 
Government is doing? _ 


“The memory of this interesting 
visit that some of the ladies will keep 
longest is of a little group just like those 
in the picture at the top of this story 
who stood around the piano and sang: 


Jesus loves me, this I know 
For the Bible tells me so. 

Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak but He is strong.”” 


A Bit of Local History 


All of our former pupils no doubt 
remember the old stone house near 
the Bay shore, across the road from 
our bursar's residence, but some of 
them may not know that this building 
is of considerable historical iuterest. 
It was erected in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and so constructed 
as to be not only a comfortable resi- 
dence but also suitable for defense in 
those stirring and “dangerous times. 
‘The walls are two feet thick, the win- 
dows are long and narrow, and a few 
men within could keep at bay a cunsi- 
derable attacking force. It was asafe 
refuge for General Brock’s men in 
wartime, who, on occasion, had hid- 
Gen treasures in its dei cellar, and 
slept in comparative safety behind its 
strong, fortress-like walls;.and from a 
tall tree beside the house could be ob- 
served all boats passing up or-down the 
bay. A few hundred yards from. this 
house there is another-stone house, 
known as Sydney Cottage, now Col 
W.N_ Ponton’s residence, but built 
by his grandfather, William Hutton. 
Here Gen. Brock stayed on his jour- 
neys to and fro, and many other no- 
table men have been royally entertain- 
ed there. 2 


Those Special Weeks 

In the United States the week be- 
ginning Jan. 17 was observed as thrift 
week This is surely rather an absurd 
idea. Every week should be a thrift 
week, and to specially observe one 
week as such is likely to be followed 
by several weeks of extravagance. Nor 
does being thrifty imply Seing stingy 
or penuricus. President Hoover thus 
defines: 

“Thrift is not hoarding. It is a 
wise preventation against future needs. 
Provision against future needs involves 
savings and wise spending for insur- 
ance, homeownership, and many other 
constructive. sensible, and _disctim- 
inating actions."* 

This special week idea is being car- 
ried to ridiculous lengths. We have 


had “‘ege week’’ and “‘apple week’’ : 


and ‘“‘cheese week’* 


h and various 
others, including a fragrant ‘‘onion 
week.’ Why do otherwise sensible 


peopledo such senseless things? A 
“cheese week"” for instance, no doubt 
increases the sale and consumption of 
cheese for those few days, but is in- 
evitably followed by a corresponding 
slump. There is nothing to these de- 
dices, but there is one that we and 
several hundred thousand other Onta- 
tio boys and girls would approve of, 
and that is a “‘snow and ice week."” 


O.S.D. 2-H.N.S. 1 
On February 6, the C 


D. Juven- 
iles defeated the Holy Name Society 


ton and Hughes in goal were given! 
good protection, and were not called 
upon te make any sensational saves, 
the goals that beat them were on sho:s 
which might easily have been saved. 
-Terry Boyle for the H.N.S. packs a 
real shot, but was not fed enough. { 
Meagher and Lee were outstanding on 
the forward line. For the O.S.D. 
Bostnari showed the-way, one of his 
plays being- very pretty. H.N.S.—_ 
Hughes, Langton, Peets F. Lee, Ted { 
Lee, Jack Doyle, Boyle, Meagher, | 
Wilson. , 
O.S.D.—Egginton, Wozick Harri- 
son, Bostnari, Cloutier, McShane, : 
Haist, Burlie, Welk, Dixon. 
Referee—Mr. F.P. Cunningham. 


Tweed Wins From O.S.D. 


‘Tweep—The fastest game of hock- 
ey witnessed on local ice this winter» 
took place between the teams from the | 
Ontario School for the Deaf andj 
Tweed High Schoo! in the Interscho- | 
lastic League. The result wasa win for 
‘Tweed by a score of 5 to 2. 

The O.S.D. boys are a smartlot of 
hockey players and refused to admit 
defeat until the final gong. Their skat- 
ing aid stick-handling were quite a 
revelation to the interested crowd of 
spectators. Meyette at right wing and 
‘Thompson on the defence were their 
outstanding men and quite the equal of 
any player on the ice. They gave Shor> 
ey in ‘Tweed goal, a good many anx- 
ious moments and were successful in 
scoring their team’s councers. 

‘The playing of the Tweed boys 


Mr. C. J. Peppin 
Another vacancy has occurred in 
our staff by the retirement of Mr. 
C.J. Peppin, the School engineer, 
who has been placed on the superan- 
nuation list in accordance with regula- 
{tions. Mr. Peppin, who holds a sec- 
| ond class stationary engineer's certif- 
Cate, entered the employment ofthe 
Ontario Government in 1891, serving 
first in the Parliament Buildings in 
Toronto. In 1899 he was transferred 
to the School for the Deaf, where he 
showed the benefit of following the | has since served except for an interval 
instructions of their coach. They sent | of about one year. He has done his 
attack alter attack into the territory of | work here faithfully and efficiently, 
their opponents and the puck carrier | has always been most courteous and 
was always flanked by one or two other | obliging in his relations with the other 
members of the team, ready to receive ; members of the staff, and is much es- 
a pass. Every player on the team was’ teemed by all. In leaving, he carries 
unselfish and individual work was al-' with him the best wishes of everyone 
most entirely absent. jat the School for his future welfare 
Shorey, in goal, was called upon to | and happiness, and the hope that he 
handle some difficult shots. Arber and | will be spared many more years to et.- 
LaFontain on the defence, handed out | joy his well-earned rest. 
some stiff bodychecks, but the defence |. His place has been taken by Mr. 
players of the O.S.D. were not one Frank Chesher, of Belleville, who is 
whit behind them in this respect and | an experienced and fully qualified en- 
‘Tweed players were tke recipients of | gineer, holding a second class station 
sume hard checks, quite legitimate for ary engineer's certificate. For ten or 
the most part. | ewelve years,_and untilit closed down, 
‘Tweed front line had a slight edge he was chief engineer at the Belleville 
on the second string forwards and’ Rolling mills, and since then has been 
scored three of the five goals. employed at the Corbyville Industrial 
Tom Beatty handled the bell to the Alcohol Distillery. 
satisfaction of every one. 
The line-up: | 
O.S.D.—Goal, Egginton; defence, | 
Thompson, Micetick; centre, Mel- 
oche; wings, Richardson, Meyette; 
subs, Harrison, Burlie, Bostnari, Bell. 
Tweed—Goal, Shorey; defence, 
Arber, LaFontain; centre, Rashotte; 
wings, McGuire, Ryan; subs, Terry, 
Meraw, Cotton, W. Leal. —Ontario- 
Intelligencer. 


Toronto News 
St. Francis de Sales Society 


i _ Under the auspices of our.S. F. D.S.. 


Euchre and Bridge was held at St 
P 


eter's Hall onthe evening of Jan. 30. 
Prizes were awarded to uA vinnen 


Mr. L. Maiola, chairman\, planned 
which was 


a splendid programme, 
enjoyed by all. 


On Sunday, Jan. 31st, we had i 
celebration of the Feast of St. Francis 
de Sales at the Loretto Abbey in honor 
of our patron, ‘‘Saint.”? Reverend 
Fathers B. Ellard and F. McGoey 
| were with us. Baas 

Sorry, our friend Mr. F. Suddy had 
to returnto his home in Windsor, 
Ont., on account of unemployment. 

Messrs. F. Hayes and E. Hayes, 
both of Hamilton, Ont. were recent 
visitors at ourusual 5. S. meetings at 
the Loretto Abbey. We were very 
pleased to have them with us. 

On Monday, Jan. 25th, at St. 
Joseph's hospital, a son was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Kelly. Congrat- 
ulations. 


One day the editor and another/ve- 
teran teacher were talking about old 
times, and we recalled the rather re- 
markable fact that in the last thirty years 
only one teacher had died while in ac- 
tive service. A day or two after, in 
i about a certain event, and hav- 
mind this conversation, the state- 
ment was made that inthe past thirty 
years only one member of the staff had 
died in active service, which, of course 
was a palpable error. In addition to 
Mr. McKillop, the teacher referred 
to, several. members have died within 
that period, notably, of course, Dr. 
Coughlin. The others that we recall 
were William Nurse, shoeshop in- 


Team by the score of 2 to 1, in the structor and store-keeper; Hugh Wig- 
first. scheduled game of the juvenile gans, bursar; Daniel Cunningham, 
section of the Ki-Y League ‘at the baker; John Dowrie, carpenter; Wil- 
Belleville Arena. Both teams lacked liam Langmuir, assistant carpenter 
condition and practice but still showed and, a few weeks ago, J. N. Boyd, 
avery fair brand of hockey. Eggin- baker. 


The S. FE. D. S. committe will 
arrange the Twelfth Annual Lenten 
Mission during the holy Easter-week 
of this year. Watch for announce- 
ment in the next issue. 


The chief grains produced in tem- 


perate climates are wheat, barley, oats 


and rye. 


Wuear. —Wheat is the most valu- 
able of all grains, because from it, 
chiefly, we obtain “the flour of which 
bread is made. In order to make flour, 
the grains of wheat are crushed be- 
tween stones ina mill. It isthen separ- 
ated into two parts— bran and flour. 
Bran is the outer husk of the grain, 
which is used for fattening catle, etc. 
[t does no harm, however, to mix the 
bran with the flour; the mixture is 
more nourishing than the pure flour. 
Bread is often artificially whitened by 
the addition of alum and other injur- 
ious substances. Wheat is chiefly 
grown in France, Germany, Austria 
Southern’ Russia, the British Isles, 
Australia, the United States, Canada, 
Egypt, Argentine, and! Northern 
Africa. 


Bartey.—Barley is now principally 
used to make malt for brewing beer 
and distilling spirits. It is, however, 
employed for food inthe form of pot 
or pearl barley, used for thickening 
soups. It is also used for food for poul- 
«ry. Barley meal is used for fattening 
pigs and turkeys,. Barley straw is used 
as fodder fur cattle and horses. Barley 
is chiefly produced in the northern re- 
gions of Europe,.in Central Asia, and 
in North Am . [tis much hardier 
than wheat; it resists both heat and 
drought better, and may therefore be 
raised from poorer soils. It is said to 
be the most ancient food of man. 


Oars.—Oats are chiefly used whole 
as food for horses. Ground into 
meal, they are used in some countries 
(especially in Scotland) for making 
potridge and cakes. As a plant, it is 
extremely ‘hardy, and gruws where 
neither wheat nor barley could be 
made productive. For this reason it 
isa favorite crop in mountainous 
countries and moist .climates—for ex- 
ample in Scotland and Wales. It also 
grows luxuriantly in Australia, Nor- 
thern and Central Asia, and in North 
America. 


Rye.— Rye is chiefly cultivated in 
Russia and in most parts of Germany, 
where rye bread is the common food 
vf the peasantry. Rye bread is dark in 
olouz, and not very nourishing. In 
Sweden, a half-year's supply of rye 
cakes is baked at one time! Rye grows 
on lighter and poorer soils than other 
grains. 

The chief grains grown in warm 
limates are rice, maize, and millet. 


Rice.—Rice forms the chief subsis- 
tence of the people in India, China, Ja- 
pan, and other Eastern countries. In- 
deed, it supports more persons than any 

ther single article of food in the world. 
Ic is chiefly cultivated in India, China, 
and. Ceylon, in Asia;in. Lombardy 
Italy) and Spain, in Europe; in Egypt 
in Aftica; in Brazil in South America; 
and in the Carolinas and Louisiana in 
North America. Its cultivation requires 
an immense quantity of moisture. It 
rows best in fields which can be 
inundated: In Egypt, for example, itis 
always sown while the waters of the 
Nile cover the land; and it is deposited 
in the mud as the floods subside. 


Matrze. —North America is the natal 
country of maize. So much may be 
inferred from the fact that the Indians 
were cultivating it when the New 
World was discovered by the Spaniards 
in the fifteenth century; hence its aame 
of Indian corn. It is now cultivated 
alsoin Southern Germany and the 
whole valley of the Danube, inthe 
countries around the Mediterranean, in 
India,the East Indies, and Australia. 
In Mexico and many parts of the Unit- 
ed States it forms staple article of 


ar as much used 
as rice? 


MiLter.-Millet isa general term for. 
several kinds of seed which grow in 
the north of Africa, the United States, 
the West Indies, India and the East 
Indies, and in Southern Europe. Itis 
used as food in the West Indies by the 
black population (whence its name of 
negro corn), and by the poorer people 
in Italy. The, stalks, also, are muuch © 
used for making whisks and carpet- 
brooms.—Royal Reader. 


Interesting Facts 


Ten years ago there were furbearing 
animals valued at, $4,723,105 on fur! 
farms in Canada 
401,453 worth of them. 


The Peace River district is now 
shipping bacon in carload lots to 
Vancouver. And they say that the 
quality is of the very best. 


The new tunnel between Detroit 
and Windsor, which cost twenty- 
three million dollars and took two 


the star is just on the horizon and lati- 
tude is 0°. At Toronto, Polaris is about 
44° above the horizon and the latitude 
of Toronto is about 440 N. 


The needle of the mariner's com- 
pass does not point towards the North’ 
Pole, but towards the North Magnetic 
Pole, which is in Franklin Strait, near 
Bothnia Peninsula, about 1,000 miles 
South of the North Pole. So the com- 
pass will point to the true north only 
at places on the same longitude as the 
Magnetic Pole, and at places half way 
round the world from there. Tables 
have been carefully prepared showing 
how much the compass varies from 
true north at every degree of longitude 


‘however, do not indicate any definite 
; Size, _as different publishers use differ- 
| ent-sized sheets, On this account, the 
+ sizes of books are now, asa rule, given 
in inches, 
i The mercury, in a thermometer 
pels 19 in every 300 feet of ascent. If 
| the temperature at the foot of a moun- 
‘tain is 700 above zero, and at the cop 
lis 100 above zero, the mercury has 
i fallen 60°. So \the height of the 
mountain above tHe base is 300 x 60= 
18,000 feer. - < 


The mighty cliffs, Cape Trinity and 
Cape Eternity, which have towered 


and latitude and it is by using these Ver the Saguenay since the earth was + 


the real direction. 


Pure gold is said tobe 24 carats fine. 
When we say that any gold article is 
18 carats fine, or is 18 carat gold, we 
mean that the metal from which it is 
made is composed of 18 parts of gold 
and 6 parts of some other metal, gen- 
erally silver. The metal that is mixed 


w ther are $16, | tables that sailors and others can find W?enched to make that mighty chasm, 


are magnificent in their propfrtions. 
| Eternity towers nearly two thousand 
feet into the air. If Canterbury. Cath- 
edral was set down at the water's edge, 
with the cathedral of Winchester set 
on top of its towers, and on top of 
that“the cathedrals of York, Lincoln, 
Wells, Westminster, Rochester and 
Salisbury, with sturdy Norman towers 


years to. build, is about one mile long | With the gold is called an alloy. Pure and slender English spires lifting the 


and will accommodate about one 
thousand vehicles per hour in each 
direction. Ittakes aboutthree minutes 
for an aufo to pass through it. 


The Douglas fir at present produces 
one of Canada’s most important woods. 
It is a western tree and in Canada is 
confined to British Columbia and the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains 
in Alberta. Although restricted to a 
narrow geographical range, it ranks 
sixth in the estimated amount of 
standing timber of merchantable size 
in this country, and its wood has 
found a wider range of foreign markets 
than any other native species. 

[eattains a larger size than any 
other tree in Canada Not infrequent- 
ly trees of a height of 250 feet and a 
diameter of 10 feet havebeen found. 
Trees scaling over 75,000 feet board 
measure are sometimes cut. 


At last the Dead Sea has beenj! 
harnessed to the chariot of human 
progress, and now caravans are 
rumbling over the rucky slopes of Jer- 
usalem and Jericho, carrying cargoes of | 
potash’ from the waters of the ancient! 
sea, which, for thousan@s of years had 
been looked upon somewhat as a blot | 
on the landscape of Palestine This! 
famous body of, water is forty-seven | 
miles long by aboutten miles wide, | 
and as it is 1,300 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, its evaporation 
is very great, being reckoned at about 
6,000,000 tons every day. Engineers 
estimate that in these waters are con- 
tained 2,000,000, 000 tons Of potassium 
chloride; 980,000,000 tons of magne- 
sium bromide; 11,900,000,000 tons 
of common salt; 22,000,000, 000 tons 
of magnes‘um chloride, and 600,000, 
000 tons of calcium chloride These 
totals are valued at $1,200,000,000, 
000, and last January the Government 
granted a concession to an interna- 
tional corporation to exploit the wealth 
of the highly-laden waters. 


Astronomers tell us that the North 
Star's light takes nearly five centuries 
to travel -to the earth, or, in other 
words, it is 466 light-years distant. 
Light travels about 6,000,000, 000,- 
0U0 miles in one year and this star is ! 
466 times this distance away. We are | 
also told that it is a giant star system 
of four suns which together are really 
over five hundred times as bright as 
our sun. The North Star is the most 
useful star in the sky. Besides telling 
us the true ‘north direction it tells us 
the latitude of the place from which 
we: observe it. Its height in degrees : 
above the nurth horizon is our latitude. 
‘At the North Pole it is overhead and 
the latitude is 900 N. At the Equator | 


gold is never used in coining money 
or making jewelry, because it is so 
soft that it would soon all wear away. 
The alloy hardens it, as well as fakes 
it cheaper. ? 


The banyan tree of India is always 
dying, yet lives for centuries. This 
tree begins witha central trunk; when 
it grows to some size, roots are sent 


down from the branches; and these Saved in the river below. When these » 


form new stems, andthiscontinues, 
until ‘one tree forms a whole grove 
hundreds of feet in diameter. ‘The 
central trunk and many ofthe other 
trunks may die, yet the tree lives on 
by forming new trunks. ‘The tree is 
ot no value except for shade. The 
most celebrated banyan tree is said to 
Possess over 4000 stems, of which 
3000 are as big as the trunks of large 
oak trees. It is probably 1500 years or 
more old and an army of 5000 is said 
to have once camped beneath ir. 


Eskimos within range cf civilization 
have gone in forcommerce, particu- 
larly the fur trade, in a wholesale fash- 
ion and some uf the most successful 
make incomes of from $5, 0UU to $40,- 
000 ayear. They spend all they make. 
When an Eskimo has a rich haryest 
of furs and cashes in on it, his’ first 
thought 1s to book passage on un air- 
plane flying to some city where in 
exchange for his money, he can buy a 
white man’s outfit. He usually pur- 
chases a motor boat, hunting and fish- 
ing equipmentand white man’s clothes 


pile for ever up and up, there would 
still be a lot of space to spare under 
the dome of! Eternity. Trinity, the 
twin cape, has a broken outline, and 
‘on top of one of the stages stands the 
-Madonna of the Saguenay, an enor- 
mous white figure of the Virgin Mary, 
set thére fifty years “ago as a thank- 
offering from a man whose life was 


great rocksare drenched with sunlight 
there are innumerable colors, grey and 
tusset, trees of innumerable shades of 
greens from light to dark, purple sha- 
dows, and golden light! In. the bay 
detween these two capes there is a 
quietude so deep and penetrating that 
it is almost eerie. When the ship's 
whistle screeches and blares at the 
rocks it seem$ somethjpg like sacrilege 
and the rocks jeer back, rolling echo 
after echo from hill-top to hill-top’ in 
, the vaileys beyond. 


The fertility of Egypt is annually 
renewed by the overflowing of the 
Nile, which leaves a deposit of rich silt 


on the surface of the ground. This 
overtlow is regulated now by the great 
dam at Assouan, so that the former 
annual overflow is now semiannual, 
which enables wo crops to be grown 
every year in EF The Ganges 
river benefits larg: s of land in the 
same way. This probably is why both 
the Nile and the Ganges are regarded 
as sacred rivers. Famine or plenty. 
depended on the river, so it was wor- 


If he has not already installed a’ radio_ shipped as a god. The Yellow River, 


he buys one and an assortment of mus- 
ical instruments. - 


Four thousand feet high and a mile 
wiae—a solidgmass of ice scintillating 
and gleaming with a myriad lights— 
the Hockstetter Ice Falls in the area 
of the Southern Alps, are one of 
Nature’s most marvellous sights. They 
fall from the Grand Plateau and che 
Linda Glacier and swell the volume of 


the mighty Tasman Glacier three- ; 


quarters of a mile below. The eye of 
man_has beheld no scene which is the 
peer of these colossal frozen falls. 
Plunging precipitately down the rugged 
slopes of amountain more’ than 12,000 
ft. in height, with a huge black rock in 
their midst as the only contrast to their 
dazzling purity, the falls are justly 
famed as Nature’s supreme gift toa 
beauty-loving world. One glimpse 
of such transcendent loveliness pro- 
vides the awed observer with a life- 
time of vivid recollections. 


A quarto book is one in which 
each sheet is folded into four leaves. 
In an octavo or 8vo book, the sheet is 
folded into eight leaves, in al2mo. 
book, into 12 leaves etc. These terms, 


Yor Hwang Ho, iscalled ‘“The sorrow 

of China,’ because of the great de- 
struction of life and property often 
caused by its floods 


Ice contains much heat. The 
difference in temperature between 
boiling water, and ice at freezing 
point, is 180 degrees. Absolute zero 
is about 460 degrees. This means 
that at 460 degrees below zero, there is 
ino heat at all, so ice at 30 degrees 
above zero would contains 490 degrees 
of heat more than anything at absolute 
zero would contain, which is much 
more than the differencéin temperature 
betweenice and boiling water. That 
ice does contain much heat can ‘be 
shown by an interesting experiment. 
Air becomes a liquid at a temperature 
of about 300 degrees below zero, if 
sufficient pressure is applied. If a piece 
of ice be dropped into a vessel of liquid 
air, it will cause it to boil violently. 
| Tyndall says: “‘The cold ice of 
the Alps has its origin in the Sun.’ 
He himself explains the meaning in 
these words: ‘‘without solar fire, no 
vapor; without vapor, no clouds; with 
out clouds, no snow; without snow no 
glaciers.’’ 


spaceship amare 


a careiaacnatenerren 
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Little By Little 

Someone has said that if there was 

one thing the American people needed 

to know more than anything else it was 

the meaning of the expression “little by 

little,’” and of the possibilities of doing 
big things in just that modest way. 

One of the jons why the young 

people of Anes often meet with 
disappointments .and failures is that 
” they attempt too much—that they try 
to reach their goal ‘in seven-league 
strides, instead of step by step. 

It is easy to do a’’ little’? more work, 

or be a “‘little’’ more considerate, or 
give a ‘‘little’’ more attention to de- 
tails or to find a’ ‘little’ pleasure here 
and give a “‘little’” pleasure there. 

“'Little’’ kindnesses and ‘‘little’’ 
favors are not burdensome We can 
extend them without handicapping our- 
selves. It is when we try to do the 
“‘big’’ things that we hit the snag— 
whether those g'’ things are co 
change entirely our daily habits, double 
our output of work, take over the ob- 
ligations of another or to suddenly de- 
velop from a “‘smalltimer’’ toa per- 
former of miracles. 

It isasimple matter to improve our- 
selves a little here anda little there, to 
extend our efforts a trifle now anda 
trifle again, and to be a mite more 
thoughtful today and a mite more happy 
to-morrow. Little improvements come 
easy and can be duplicated often with 
slight effort, and yet when they are all 
added up we discover that we have 
done infinitely ‘more than the ‘‘big’’ 
thing that we were afraid to tackle or 
that had hurled us back when we threw 
ourselves against it. 

Any successful man, popular woman 
or happy individual of either sex will 
tell you that after all, there is nothing 
big in the world that is not just a num- 
ber of “‘little’’ things done well. 

So that’s our little message this 
month. Don’t worryabout accomplish- 
ing the big things ‘and don't put off 
improving yourself and your circum- 
stances because it looks like too great 
a jub. Instead, just start brushing upa 
little here and a little there, and just 
improve yourself a bit now anda trifle 
again. If you do that, surprisingly soon 
you will discover that your little. bits 
and trifles have totalled something even 
bigger than the big things you were 
afraid to tackle. nN 

That's all ther. istoit. If you want 
to be successful—just work a hitle 
harder now, spend a little more time 
and a little more effort in what you are 
attempting and have a little more con- 
fidence in yourself And it you want 
to be happier, just be a ‘little’? more 
cheery in your greetings, smile a trifle 
more often and be a bit more ready to 
share your happiness with others. 

And last, but not least, read the little 
verse below. It will prove a little more 
helpful and inspirational each time you 
see it. 


Little by fittle the time goes by— 

Short, i you sink through it, long, if you 
sigh, 

Little by little- an hour a day, 

Gone with the-years that have vanished 


away, 
Little by" little the race is run; 
Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 


Little by 


i ittle the skies grow clear; 
Little by 


tle the sun comes near; 


Little by little the days smile out, 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow, 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty, for human ken 
Little by little the angels see 

Prophecies better of good to be: 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 


William Fleming French. 


! The Mountain Psalms t 


Slowly, but with ‘increasing speed, j 


the -long train pulled out of 
land station. 


With the exception of one section, 


the over- 


Are as mount Zion, which cannot be 
moved, but abideth for ever. 


Asthe mountains are round about Jeru: 
salem, : 


So Jehovah is round about his people. 


one of the cars was filled by agay|. She said it very slowly and finished 
party of British tourists who were | just as we came into the light. 


making a trip around: the world. 

Some of them were scientists of distinc- 

tion, one a member of the English 

parliament and the others probably of | 
equal standing. All were accompan- | 
ied by their wives. There was one 
family, father, mother and two sons, 
one of the latter a quiet boy just enter- 
ing his teens, the other alittle fellow } 
about five years old, full of life and 

activity, who was the pet of the ; 
party. 

Very aristocratic, wealthy People ; 
they all appeared, and their luggage ! 
was plastered with checks from every, 
well-known place in the Orient, while 
snatches of conversation I caught as 
my duties led me through the car in- 
dicated that they had been the re- 
cipients of attentions which are not 
paid to all travellers. 

The odd section of the car was oc- 
cupied by an elderly couple returning 
from the west to their home in an 
eastern state. They, too, were evident- 
ly refined, cultured people, and it ‘did 
my patriotic spirit good to see that their 
deportment was as dignified, selfpos- 
sessed and cordial withal, as that of the 
more showy foreigners. Nobody need), 
imagine that a railroad official, 4 
meets all kinds of people every day, 
does not mentally, and often quite un- 
consciously, recognize real aristocracy 


when he sees it, whether its garb be - 


silk orcalico, 

Before very long all were visiting 
happily, the little boy, “'Charlic,’’ 
acting as pioneer in making acquai 
tance, 

Hours passed by. We had left the 
coast lowland behind The train 
was climbing, sometimes-zigzauging 
four or five times along one side of 
@ mountain in its efforts to get to the 
high pass over the range. Sometimes 
we crawled along the mountain side 
where we looked from the car window 
thousands of feet into the valley below. 
Sometimes we ran between walls of 
solid rock, sometimes we crossed 
frightful chasms on narrow: trestles. 
Everyone was springing from one side 
of the car to the other as the view 
changed. 

Little Charhe secon wearied of the 
scenery and took refuge with his new 
friends, who quictly kept taeir seats. 
He and the gentleman were playing, 
sometimes child's games, when sud- 
denly the train ran into a snowshed 
and the car became perfectly dark. 
‘The child shrieked in terror. "‘Char- 
lie, Charlie,"’ cried his mother, but she 
Was atthe other end of the car and 
could not find her way tohim. ‘Then 
I heard the dear old lady Tepeating: 

Godyis our refuge and our strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 


Therefore will we not 
earth do change, 


And though the mountains be shaken into 
the heart of the seas; 


Though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, 


Though the mountains tremble -— 


fear, though the 


The train came out into the light just 
then, and I%aw the speaker was hold- 
ing the lad’s trembling hands in her 
own and soothing them gently. 

“How nice that was; do you know 
any more?’* cooed the boy, declining 
his mother’s invitation to return to her 
section. 

““Oh, yes, there are more,”’ she rep- 
lied. 

Soon after, we ran into another shed, 

“* Say another, say another,’? plead- 
ed the child. 

Again-1 heard the soft voice: 


They that trust in Jehovah 


The train was: running ‘more and 
more slowly: I knew we were. Creep- 
ing over one of the steepest grades on 
the route, Everybody in’ the car be- 
came perfectly quiet, as if oppressed 
by an impending calamity. Once more 
we drewinto a snowshed, longer and 
darker than the others. 


**Please say one more,’ I heardthe 
pleading voice. She did not Tespond at 
once, and’ I began to wonder if her. 
supply was exhausted. Then I heard: 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
In all generations. 
Before the. mountains were brought forth, 


Or ever thou hadst formed 
the world 


Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God. 


the earth and 


The shed was a long one andthe 
voice went on repeating that beautiful 
Ninetieth Psalm. Not another word | 
was being spoken. The old lady 
Seemed to gain courage as she proceed- 
ed, and her voice, while still low and 
sweet, became stronger and her enun- 
ciation more distinct, When we came 
into the light again. what was my sur- 
prise to see all those English people | 
leaning forward, their heads bowed, 
their faces covered with their hand 
reverently listening to the beautiful 
words, 


It brought to mind another, psalm: 


Do Your Best 

A minister tells how, whena boy, he 
was a great whistler, and sometime; 
whistled’ in unusual ‘and unseemly 
places. One day, not long since, says 
an’ exchange, he came out of a hotel 
whistling quite low. A little y playing 
in’ the yard’ heard him, and said;. ‘Is 
that the best you can whistle?’ 

‘No,’ said the minister, ‘can you 
beat it?” 

The boy said he could, and the 
minister, said: ‘Well, let’s hear you., 

The little fellow began to whistle, 
and chen insisted that) the minister 
should try again. He did so, and the 
boy acknowledged. that it was good 
whistling, and’as he started away the 
little fellow said:* Well, if you can 
whistle better, what were you whistl. 
ing that way for? 
€ The world has plenty of Poor, slip- 
shod, third-class work done by people 
who could do better if they would, — 
‘Ram’s Horn.’ ie 


When Sir ‘Thomas Lipton was in 
this country he said: 

“I went to work in the South, 
saved money, and returned home with 
3400 in my pocket, and I thought! 
was the richest man in the world,” 

Arthur Brisbane commented on 
this as follows: 

He wasn’t the richest man, bur he 
was rich, because he knew how to save. 

Lipton has business ability, under- 
stands adversising and trade. But all 
his business intelligence would have 
done. no good without the first $400. 
‘That money enabled him to start some- 


A God very terrible in the council of the 
holy ones, : 

And to be feared above all them ahat are 
round about hin, 


{ 
4 


A Romance of Big Business 

Weare all fond of the romances of | 
success. We are inspired by the stories 
of men who fight their way to the top. | 
But there is romance, too, in the an- | 
nals of our great corporations. Many 
of them have come from small be- 
ginnings, and catching the. spirit of 
American progress, have become in- 
stitutiuns of an enormous financial | 
Strength, 

Sixty years ago a young bank clerk | 
in Rochester, N. Y., decided to take 
a holiday triptothe West Indies. He 
wanted his widowed mother to ac- 
company him but she was not able to 
go. 

“Then,’" he saidto her, ‘I'll do the 
next best thing. I'll take along a 
camera and make pictures for you of 
all the interesting scenes.’” But the 
camera of that day wasa heavy, cum- 
bersome affair. As the young bank 
clerk trudged from place to place, 
weighted down with his heavy: -photo- | 
graphic outfit, he thoughc: ‘‘Some day 
an inventor is bound to make photogra- 
phy easier. If possible, I intend to be 
that inventor.’? When he returned to 
Rochester he began experimenting in 
his mother’s kitchen. 

The young man was George 
Eastman and the small, compact 
kodak which ‘has been in general use 
throughout the’ world for two 
generations was ‘the result. To-day 
the Eastman Kodak Co., which thus 
began in the Eastman kitchen 60 years ' 
ago is acorporation with assets of over 
$163,000,000 and net-annual earnings 
of $22,000,000: It is the world's fore- 
most corporation in the manufacture 
and sale of cameras and photographic 
supplies; it produces 75 per cent ofall 
the photograhic film of every kind used 
in the world, and, barring only the 
United States Government, is “the 
largest user of silver in the world.— 
The Thrift Magazine. 


thing. And starting, he succeeded. A 
great majority of all Americans die 


worth less’ than $100. 85 per cent of - 


those past 65 are dependent on others, 
and that in acountry where average 
intelligence, willingness ‘to work and 
Capacity to save mean independence 
in old age. —The Frat. 


Carlyle says: “‘Give, O give us the 
man who sings at his work.’’ Well, 
that defends on whether he produces 
a‘‘harmony of sweet sounds’’ or 
makes a noise like the grating of a fil: 
on steel. 


The Littlest Scout 

(Continued frompage 1.) 
The doctor helped. In fact, everyore 
appealed to gave of his time andof hs 
money to further the project; and 
everyone said he was doingit without 
wanting any such reward as the m 
tion of his name is connection with it 
‘That's why [am omitting names in m 
story. 


began to go up, on the assurance «{ 
your people that the library would be 
stocked and supported in the proper 
manner. ‘To-night I have been asked 
tu make the formal presentation to the 


“A month or two later, the ance 


town.’ But after all, it isn't my lib- 


rary, I didn’t build it. 

“And now I am going to make an 
exception to my decision not ‘to men- 
tion any names. I’m going to say that 


the one who really built this library is’ 


the boy who wanted to prove, and has 
proved, that good turns, like chickens. 
come home to roost. The one who 
built this hbrary is—."’ And he said 
the name of the Littlest Boy Scout. 
The Littlest Boy Scout squirmed in 
his sear. His cheeks got very red. He 
remembered his complaint that good 
turns were so small that they didn’t 
seem worth while. He looked with 
blurring eyes at the Great Man, atthe 
rows of new books, at the magnificent 
room which housed them. © Then his 
Heart began to churn so madly with 
pure happiness that he couldn’t have 
said a single word if you had offered 
hima million dollars. 
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Richard Sterling's Heritage 
By Elsie Robertson 


Richard Sterling turned the old wal- 
let overand over in his fingers. . It 
was all that was left him now—the old 
wallet and his youth and health. 
There were the memories, of course— 
sonte sweet, some sad, but all vety 
dear to his boyish heart. Here be- 
neath the old maple tree by the gate, 
where the two had most loved to sit, 
the full realization of his orphaned 
condition was forced upon him. He 
was alone in the world, for his mother 
had died when he was but a wee chap 
of four, years. 

One special paper, which he found 
in the wallet, seemed to interest him 
greatly, for he read it carefully several 
times, and a look of high resolve and 
dauntless courage came into his gray 
eyes ashe read. As he folded the 
Paper reverently, and laid it away 
again inside the wallet, a shadow fell 
across the grass. 

‘‘Morning, Dick,’’ said the voic 
of his neighboracrosstheroad. “It's 
hard lines for you, losing your father. 
What have you got there? Something 
he left you, eh?” 


The keen eyes were riveted on ithe 


ick-Wwas.-putting away asehe..: 


tose and answered briefly: 

"Yes, sir.’” 

“Going to invest it or live it out?”’ 
pursued Neighbor Gow. 

“L haven't decided,’* stammered 
the boy in some confusion. 

“Hope you don’t think I’m trying 
to pry into matters that don't concern 
me,’’ said the old man, hastily. “But 
«boy might better trust his elders. 
Going to geta place to work?'’ he 
questioned with great eagerness. 

“I should like a place,'’ answered 

» in a straightforward manner. 

Father certainly would not like me 
tu beidle.’” 

“You can begin on my garden, if 
ou like,’’ offered Mr. Gow affably. 
‘It needs weeding badly, and I can't 
cem to finda minute, even if [ hadn't 
crick in my spine whenever I bend 
ver. [ ain’t as young as I used to be, 


, out of my pocket to hire at that. But,’’ 


“This afternoon, if you like,” said | 


ick. g 
“'Good! Come after diner, then.” 
And with a parting nod, 
stumbled home across the 
_ So Dick took up the workol weed- 
ing, under Mr, Gow’s supervision, to 
the mingled pity-and wonder of the 
village. But Mr. Gow did not get 
hold of anything Dick might have had 
in the wallet, though he tried by every 
insinuation possible to induce the Jad 
to yield his heritage to his keeping. 
Dick was obtuse, and gaveno intima- 
tion that he understood the hints 
thrown out by his employer. 


He worked manfully at his job inthe 
garden, unconscious that his neigh 
bors and friends were discussing, him 
and his prospects with more or less 
interest, as the season advanced. His 
work ‘gave him no time for gossip, if 
he had been inclined that way, which 
he was not. When the big garden 
was weeded, Mr. Gow had another 
Proposal to make. 

“V'll give you eight dollars a month 
and board from now till fall, and find 
you work, seeing as you want to learn 
market -gardening, though it’s money 


he added craftily, “‘likely enough when 
pout rethrough*ou' i! ses-best to putin 
what you've got and let me put it to 
earning something for you.’” 

Dick accepted the offer, ignoring the 
closing remark. The few dollars he 
saved were put carefully away in the 
old wallet. 

“I declare, I'd starve before I'd work 
like you do for: any man,"’ said Ben 
Wilson indignantly, as the two lads 
met one evening in the village. “He's 
putting lots more on you than you 
agreed to do for eight dollars. 1 khow 
old Gow, and so do you, | should 
think.’” 

“That may be ; but I promised to 
stay, so I can’t leave,’’ replied Dick. 
“It isn’t in writing,”’ urged Ben. 

No, but it is in my word.”” 

“Then, if Icouldn’t leave, I'd take 
some wey of feathering my nest and 
make my perquisites,"” declared. the 


i 


“He's trying hard to get what the 
boy had left him, but there seems to be 
a miserly streak in Dick. He didn’t 
get that from: his father, though. 
Most of the folks agree that Sterling 
must have saved something up or Dick 
wouldn’t work so cheap,” and Clark | 
looked thoughtful, while the gentle-; 
man repressed asmile as he ‘stepped 
into his carriage. 

It was a very warm day in June, and 
Dick was busy “‘bugging” the early 
Potatoes. His mind, however, was up- 
on other things. Mr. Gow had just! 
left him with a program which would 
carry him well into the night. And! 
for eight dollars a month and board ! 
He pondered. He had reached the end 
of the row, and, straightening himself | 
up to shake his head, he laughed soft- | 
ly, as he leaned against the fence along 
the highway, and addressed the com- 
tents of his bucker: 

“After all, bugs, ‘honesty. is the 
best policy.’ ’’ 

“So that is your conclusion?’’ 

Dick started apd doffed his straw hat 
with a blush, as a gentleman leaped 
over the fence skirting the road. He 
had not heard the carriage as\it’ drew 
up beneath the walnut trees at. the 
bend... The speaker did not wait for an 


hear you are John Sterling's 
son,”’ he said pleasantly. “‘A boy 
with a good father.’” 

“Did you know my father?”’ asked 
Dick, flushing again, with pleasure 
this time, however. 

“'No,"but reputation travels fast, 

Are you making a fortune ; 

| 

| 
with a smile. i 

“How would you like a pssition as | 
assistant gardener? [ am _ Harold 
Weston, of Omaha. ‘There is such a} 
vacancy at my place, and wages are | 
good and promotion certain, if you 
suit. Would you like it?’” 

“Like it!’* Dick’s soul shone ! 
through: his gray “eyes. “i guess 14 
should like it! © When—when would | 
you want me?” Voice and hands | 
trembled as he asked the question. | 


He Will Succeed 
He will succeed who gives his best 
To every task and every test. 
He will succeed who, day’ by day, 
Plods steadfastly along his way. 


For kim the lights of fame shall burn 
Who never grows too wise to learn, 

Who rises with the morning sun, 
Intent on bettering what he's done, 


Who asks no’ favors from the past, 
Believing yesterday should last. 

He will succeed-who understands 
Life has no place for idle hands, 


Who rightly all life's history reads, 
Big men have always done big- deeds. 
He will succeed who truly knows 
That merit often slowly grows. 


He will succeed who'll work and wait, 
And seek the knowledge of the great; 
He will succeed, whate’er his birth 
Who has the pluck to prove his worth, 
: —M. J. Ryan. 


boy with just the reputation you. have 
of being worthy of trust. Ifyou change 
your mind before Saturday, let me 
know. Aiter that it will be too late, as 
I must have someone ere.the week is 
out. Good-day.’’ 

Dick looked wistfully after she 
carriage as it was driven rapidly away. 
For a moment it seemed as if he must 
call it back. He stood with closed lips__ 
and longing “eyés Tor some time, then 
turned resolutely to the work before 
him. There were two more daysin 
which he could think of it. He did 
think. And for two days Mr. Gow 
watched him sharply. Often as the 
boy washed at the, back sink and ab- 


| stractedly wiped his face, Mr. Gow’s 


eves were upon him, 

“Tired of bugging?’’ he asked 
once. ‘Well, it is not the most 
desirable job, but it will not have to be 
done again this season,” he answered, 


goodiaturedly. 
Mr. Gow watched the borfslunge 
into work with almost recklesezeal. 
He saw him do extra jobs that he 
found for him, until even his grasping 
soul felt some compunction as Dick's 
face grew more serious, and on Friday 
night, the end of the month, he actual- 
ly fingered an extra quarter for some 
minutes after’ he had paid the boy his 


eons sys tienes io mesic ain ce dena hammer cn oe a b8s 


“hats a fact. What say, Dick? Will. ther vehemently. | “Immediately. ‘Time is very press- | regular wages. But his. fingers’ came 


outakethe job? You'llbe saving your _ "Whatever I get in this life will be | jug just now ,”” was the reply. 
honestly come by," was all Dick| {1 am engaged to |r. Gow until 

vouchsafed in answer, as he walked | sprember,”' faltered bik 

away. “He will have to find someone else, 


apital, and I'll give you ten cents a 
ow and your board and lodging. If 
ou're spry, you clean out five rows 
vtween dawaand dark, and that'll be 
ifty cents a day, all found.’” 

Dick reflected. His father had wish- 
:d him to stay in the country. ‘‘It's 

he best and purest place,’’ he was 
wont to say. - 

And’ -Dick himself did not care’ for 
the city. He had always wanted to 
learn the secrets of market gardening. 
Here was he chance. Jacob Gow had 
the finest garden in the scope of three 
counties on Nebraska soil, but he had 
4 reputation that made workmen hesi- 
tate, as Dick was hesitating now. He 
smiled faintily at thought of thoseweedy 
tows and their unmentioned length. 
Bue his resolution was soon made. 

“T'll try the garden, sir,’” he said, 
quietly, 

“*Afterwards | may have something 
else, if you work well,’’ approved the 
shrewd market gardener. ‘Will you 
begin tomorrow?” 


“"Whowasthat lad?” askeda gentle- | it yoy go," 


man who chanced to overhear part of | 
the conversation. 

“Dick Sterling, the son of old John | 
Sterling, one of the best men in these | 
parts. His father died, and Dick got 
in with Jake Gow to learn market 
gardening. Gow got the best of the 
bargain, and Dick's chump enough to 
hang on. Got queer notions about his 
promises,’’ garrulously _ informed 
Martin Clark, an upland farmer near 
Gow's. 

“If would seem so, indeed,’” said 
the gentleman, ‘reflectively ~’ What 
kind of a business man was John 
Sterling? Leave the boy anything?”” | 

** Sterling was honest as the day is 
long. Left that to Dick, anyway. 
If he left anything else, I've never 
heard it stated,”’ replied the farmer. 
“Know Gow?” 

“Slightly."* ' 


He can hardly do that for what he | 
pays me, and. perhaps- not at all just 
now—at least no one who understands * 
the work,’” Dick objected. \ 

“Well, you are not bound, are you? 
No contract in writing, | mean?’’ ask- 
ed Mr. Weston impatiently. 

k's gray eyes opened wide. 

“My honor—” he stammered, “1 
couldn't break my agreement, no mat- 
ter how it was made.’” 

“My young friend, I fear you are 
over-particular, with suck a chance 
before you,” said the gentleman, smil- 
ing persuasively. 

“Father would not think so,"’ re- 
plied Dick, his eyes downcast to hide 
the mist gathering over them. 

“Then you decline?”” 

“T must, sir. But you don’t know 
how much I would like to accept.”” 

“That's all very well, but | want a 


| out of the pocket empty, and he said 
(to Dick: “You've been extra smart 
| this week, lad, but | want you up a 
i little earlier than common to-morrow 
| morning."" 

“All right, sir,”’ replied Dick, ‘‘It's 
fences first, I believe.’” 

All that night the boy tossed sleep- 
lessly on his bed. Finally he arose and 
went to the window, standing with 
folded arms, as he looked toward the 


lights of Omaha, visible not three miles 


away. 

“He wants a boy of my reputation,” 
he said to himself; “‘and, if Idoit, he 
would not get such a boy, sothat ends 
it 

Then he went back to bed and fell 
asleep. 

He was up before his employer next 
morning, and came near, as Mr. Gow 
was wont to boast in after years, to 
doing aday’s work before breakfast. 
After breakfast the same pace. was 
kept up till late in the forenoon. Sud- 
denly the old gardener dropped his 


(Concluded on page 6, col. 1.) 
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Class-Room Ethics 

“* Unwillingness to admit ignorance 

is a hindrance to much learning. Some 

men are satisfied by keeping their 


- mouths shut and looking wise, in order 


to gain an unmerited reputation of be- 
ing repositories of wisdom. It is the 


, Tue CANADIAN sages 


is looking for, And the acquisition of 
‘this habit should be regarded as a 
valuable part of school training. 

The president of one of the leading 
universities in Ontario used to tell his 
students that the most valuable infel- 
; lectual acquirement a person can have 
is notso much to have the mind stored 
with a great accumulation of know- 
| ledge—much of which might never be 
of any practical use to him—but to 
know just where to find without delay 
any information he might require. 


Rich Mineral Discoveries 

j The larger part of the valuable min- 
| erals in all parts of the world is found 
in, the rock formation known as the 
Pre-Cambrian, and over three-fifths of 
the surface area of Canada is composed 
of outcroppings of this rock. This vast 
‘ region of overtwo million square miles 
lis variously known as the Laurentian 
Plateau, the Canadian Shield and the 
Cambrian Shield, and much of it con- 
tans fabulous mineral wealth, new de- 
posits of which are being discovered 
every year. 

| All the world knows of the devel- 
opments in a small area in Northern 


man who has the courage frankly to Ontario, where are located the world’s 
say | do not know, tell me, who adds most productive gold and silver mines,. 


much to his knowledge. —Exchange. 


When the writer first began to 
teach, another teacher said to him: 
“Never admit that you don’t know. If 
a pupil asks a question that you can't 
answer, forsomeinformation you can’t 
give, tell him to try to find the answer 
himself, or ask the class to do. so, or 
put him off in some other way till you 
have achance to look itup..” We won- 
der how long that ceacher could expect 
to thus fool a class of wide-awake child- 
ren! About the third time he tried to 
do this, they would assuredly “*Catch 
on’’, and thereafter lose much of their 
respect for his honesty and truthfulness, 
and to exemplily and instil these princi- 
ples should be the teachers’ supreme 
ideal. We did not accept his advice. 
If we did not know the answer toa 
question, we said s0, promising to look 
itup. This gave an opportunity to im- 
press on the pupils’ minds the limitless 
sum-total of knowledge, and the fact 
that not even the wisest manscan ever 
know more than a moiety of the whole. 
And of course we told them about 
Newton, the most learned man of his 
day, who said regarding his knowledge, 


and which contains ninety percent of 
the world’s nickel. Canada now ranks 
second as a gold-producing country, 


being surpassed only by South Africae 


and ranks third in silver as well as 
firstin nickel and asbestos. In recent 
years the mineral producing area has 
been greatly extended, especially note- 
worthy being the discoveries in the 
Rouyn district in Quebec and Red 
Lake region in western Manitoba. 
But last year, away up on the shores 
of Echo Bay, an arm of Great Bear 
Lake—a body of water twice as large 
as Lake Ontario—mineral deposits 
were found that bid fair to surpass any 
heretofore discovered. Besides rich 
gold, silver, copper and iron ‘ores, 
and native silver and bodies of almost 
pure copper, these include vast deposits 
of pitchblende, probably more exten- 
sive in volume and richer in uranium 
(radium) content than any other in the 
world, even those of Belgian Congo. 
‘The development of these minerals 
is already under way, and the summer 
of 1932 will see these “‘waste and use- 
less lands’’ a hive of industry; and Mr. 
Hine, the discovererof Echo Bay, feels 


he felt that, like a child on the sea sure that quite as great, probably great- 
shore, he had been able to gather only ¢r similar deposits: will be found in 
a few pebbles on the beach, while be- many other places in the far north. 


fore him stretched the great\ocean of 
unattained knowledge. 


Incidentally this also gave an oppor- 
tunity to tell the pupils how absurd it 
was for anyone to boast of his superior 
knowledge, as some pupils, and some 
other people, are prone tu do, since 
all that the best-informed person 
knows, as contrasted with what he 
doesn't know, is comparable to a pail- 
ful of water dipped out of Lake Onta- 
rio. One boy dips up an eight- quart 
pail full, and another boy dips up a 


Had these discoveries been made a 
few years ago, little use could have been 
made of them on account of the pro- 
hibitive cost of transportation, but this 
difficulty has been largely overcome by 
airships, to which the remotest regions 
are now readily accessible. In Mont 
real a large plane for carrying men and 
freight fs being built especially for traf- 
fic with Echo Bay. 


When the editorial page of the last 


twelve quart pail fulland then boasts of issue was printed the editor, who 
how much more of the lake he gotthan Usually assumes the responsibity of 
the other one did. As Hood mighthave Proof-reading, was absent for a few 


said, *°O for the inanity of. human’ 


vanity.”” 

Incidents such as these also give a 
chance to direct the pupils to various 
available sources of information, to 
enable them to know where and how 


days, so more errors than usual were 
overlooked. Jn the editorial note com- 
paring the relative disabilty of the deaf 
and the blind, one clause was omitted, 
which made the item meaningless, so 
we reproduce it below as it was written: 


to find any facts they wish for, and to Which would you rather be, deaf 
inculcate the habit of depending on or blind? Which is the greater afflic- 
themselves as far as possible. “And the tion? For a long time this has been a 
benefit of securing needed information moot subject for discussion, but quite 
by their own effort is cumulative. Ifa  futilely so, as there seemed to be no 
teacher answers a question or states a factual basis of judgment. But now the 
fact, the pupil gets this and nothing argus eyed psychological investigator, 
more. But it he ties to find it for to whom all mental capacities and pro- 
himself, he is pretty sure to secure cesses are an open bouk, has supplied 
more information than the bare facthe the required data. His name is Dr. 


| remaining -10 jpercent through the good it has,done them. Th. 


i 


Milton Metfessel, head of the psychi For some time, we have doubted 
logical department at the University of that anyone readsthis column. In our 
Southern. California. After aseries of last issue, as a sort of feeler, we prin: 
scientific tests he finds that 65 percent ed a deliberate grammatical error. The 
of the knowledge of the normal human response to this action will tell us (1) 
being is assimilated through the eyes, how many of our. editorial brethren 
25. percent through the ears and the really read this column, and (2) what 
le conclu. 
other senses—touch, taste and smell. sions reached will help determine our 
If these conclusions are fairly reltable future course.—The lowa Hawkeye. 


—and they certainly accord in effect 
with ‘normal people’s inexpert but 
instinctive judgment—then the blind 
chil yery much more handicapped 
than is the deaf oncin acquiring know- 
ledge and mental development, as he 
also isinregard to the variety of employ- 
ment in which he can engage and his 


Now isn’t that a cute way for Tom 
+Anderson to camoftlage a grammitical 
error! He might have added a third 
object to be gained by his allegedly in- 
tentional error, ‘as follows: (3) how 
many editors recognize a grammatical 
error when they see one. As to his 
future course, we would protest most 


consequent ability to earn a living. sironalyiansinet yenmibicletecestinn 


Se that he discontinue that very interesting 
When discussing the propriety or department of his very excellent jour- 
wisdom of doing.a certain thing, how nal—even though it should contain — 
often we hear the remark, * What which it doesn't—occasional verbal 
harm isthere init?’ That very ques- errors. Ais 
tion is evidence that the proposed act 
is uf a doubrful character. It is never 4 

asked regarding conduct or actions EF rue contentment depends on what 
about the character of which there is We are and not upon what we do, 
no question. How much better to Upon our ideals and purposes rather 
ask ‘’What good is therein iti’? If 0m what we have attained unto. A tub 
there is no good in it, why do it? Are WaS large enough for Diogenes but the 
we not supposed to be intelligent, world was too smail for Alexander, 
moral beings, desirous of making the The one was contented with what he 
best possible use of our time and ad, and died in peace. The other had 


talents and opportunities? 


} 


fo be happy is perhaps the chief; 
purpose that many people have in lite. 
Millions have sought for happiness, but 
not one of them has ever so found 
it.- Happiness is a result, not an 
achievement. It ever eludes those who 
seek for it. Itis an inner grace rather 
than an outward circumstance. It is 
the gracious, subjective effluence of 
work well gone, of duty faithfully per- 
formed. But even from these do not 
come the deepest, truest happiness. 
This comes from loving and unselfish 
service to others, from little deeds of 
kindness and little words of love, and 
the countless little ministries of help-’ 
fullness and cheer that are ever avail- 
able. 

**And the joy that you give to others 
is the juy that comes back to you."’ 


Edison said: “You can think betc¢r 
when you're deaf,’’ which shows tHat 
even a wise man may say a rather fool- 
ish thing. Of the hundreds and thop- 
sands of the world’s great philo: 
phers and thinkers and inventors, who 
can name half a duzen who were deal? 
As Edison grew older and deafer 
no doubt could think better. This wak 
a result of maturity of intellect and ha-\ 
bitual Concentration of thought, which 
would no doubt have had the same re- 
sultif he had not been deaf. Deafness 
may be no bar to thought, but we are 
quite sure it is no 


Does education pay? A graduate 
of an agricultural college in Mississippi, 
named Mckionon,twenty-five years 


insatiable and utterly selfish desircs, 
and died itvearly manhood, racked with 
the agonies of’his debaucheries. 


There are poisonous herbs znd 
drugs, and there are poisonous books. 
To kill our ideals and destroy our faith 
in goodness and virtue is infinitely 
worse then to injure the body. There 
may be antidotes against the poisons 
that affect the body, but nothing can 
restore to purity and moral health, 
the-nind and soul that has been  satu- 
rated with the filth and infamies that 
characterize very many of the books 
and periodicals that pour from te 
Press asa putrid stream in ever sn- 
creasing volume. 

, 


The standards which teachers are 
ed to maintain are continus'ly 
rising ‘Their work takeg. on anew 
dignity. ft is rising above a callin:, 
above a profession, into the realms of 
an art. It must be digntified by tec"- 
nical training, ennobled by charact-r 


. and sanctified by faith. It it not to 
much to. say that the need of civil 
ation is the need of teachers. Tie 


contribution which they make to hi- 
man welfare is deyond estimation. ’ 
—Calvin Coolidg:. 


Be di About Canada 
The new~edition of ‘*5,000 Fa.'s 


About Canada,’’ for 1932, will i¢ 
welcomed by the public, as it contai s 
a wealth of new data, including ti ¢ 
latest census returns of cities and tow: 5 
over 10,000 population. The cor - 
piler, Frank Yeigh, the well know) 


“helpful spirit as the reverse. 


of age, got hold of a ‘‘worn-out-farm'’ Canadian author and_ publici:. 
which had been abandoned by its meets 4 long felt want in this annu.! 
former owner because he could not compendium of Canadian facts, tru'y 
make a living on it. Mckinnon ap- ‘‘the Dominior in a Nutshell,’’ th.: 
plied the knowledge he had acquired in has a world-wide circulation. Fifi’ 
college and in the second year he took chapters deal with every phase of our 
off over $10,000 worth of farm crops. national life in the most concrete form, 
He knew how, but his predecessor, giving a vivid impression of progress 
who probably sneered at agricultural or otherwise of the country. There 
college graduates, didn’t. Education is much to hearten the readerin its 
does pay when used intelligently and contents, in the striking contrasts made 
backed by hard work. with previous years and chiefly when 
= measured by 1900, showing « marke: 

degree of progress in spite of seasonal 
‘*Habitis an action so often repeated fluctuations. “The Facts in fact act as 

as to become, afixed characteristic or a,wholesome tonic. Copies may be 


tendency.’’ It is just as easytogetthe had at 35 centseach, or three fora 
habit of doing good workas bad, of dollar from the Canadian. Facts Pub. 
cultivating kindly sentiments and a Co., 588 Huron St., Toronto, or 


through newsdealers. 
Pere 
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Scnoot Morro: *"The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
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Letters from Home 
[tis a rule of the School thar every 
pupil capable of doing so must write 
home every third week, and asmuch 
oftener as he or she wishes. In the 
lower classes, if the pupils ure as yet 
unable to write letters, their teachers 


write to their parents instead every ment in the | 


second week, telling them all 
their children, what progress they are 
making ete. —aduty that, while will- 
ingly done, entails a considerable a- 
mount of extra work. 

A great majority of the p; 
frequent letters to their py 
their teachers explain to such puy 
cannot read or understand them. 


about 


| staff. 


| 


Tue Canapian 


has acquired. The p was appro- 
Priately selected as a harbinger of the 
approaching spring 

A very appetising and sumptuously 
i after 
which Messrs. Fetterly, Blanchard, 
Morrison, and Cunningham gave a 
fine exemplification of the popular 
badminton game, in which the first- 
named more than held his own with 
the boys. The gathering broke up at 
a quite seemly hour, as isto be expected 
of the cultured members of any school 


Local and General 


Jack Harrison made a very nice and 
commodious cuphéagd for Reeping 
some of the science ¥pparatu: 

Phyllis Copeman and Bo Waugh 
were quite delighted a few days ago 


when they were allowed to go. down 
to the city to get their hair trimmed 


Mrs. J. K. Foulkner, grandmother 
£ Mrs. MoS Blanchard, of our ¢ 
passed away on Tuesday: last. 
uneral took plice on Thursday, 
ville cemetery 


inter- 


Banco Micetick had the misfortune 
to get hit over t with a hocke 
stick ina practice game, nevertheless 
it didn’ teramp his style any when he 
played in Napanee. 


The manual training boys, under 
Mr. Harvey's direction, have mace 
half a dozen test ube racks for the 


are sorry to say, however, that some Science room. “They are models of 


Parents are negligent in this regard 
Some of the pupils have not gota 
letter from home for many weeks, and 
a few never get any. The letters are 
distributed to the pupils at dianer-time, 
and it is rather pathetic to see the long- 
ing eyes that follow the distributor and 
the disappointment these newlected 
children feel when days and weeks 
pass by without any word-from hh 

while other children all around them 


Neathess and accuracy. 


The science class, though always 
interested in'their work, are enjoy) 
itmuch better since the scienttic 
equipment instalied, and a 
making very good progress. 


was 


ay, February 23 
Rath! ‘arrying Place died 
was an uncle of Miss Gertrude Rt: 
bun of our staff. He was buried at Ale 


are getting letters, many of them every bury on Thursday. 


week or oftener. 


Frank Breeze is very much interested 


Every child should hear from home in the Sino-Japanese war and is com- 


at least every two or three weeks, and 
we hope every parent will make sure 
thacit does. Even a card with « few 
words on it greatly pleases them. If 
there should be any who cannot write 
English, or not all, they surely can 
get some friend to write in their behalf. 


A Novelty Social Evening 
On Wednesday evening last the 
monthly social gathering ofthe mem- 


1p book, containing a 
Shanghai section, many 
nd a daily record 
e there. 


piling a fine 
man of the 

strative pictures, 
of the events taking pk 


There will bea Convention of the 
Western Canada Assoviation of the 
Deaf im Winnipeg this summer from 
June 28th to July Ind inclusive. A 
cordial ivvitation is extended o all d 
people who would like to attend. 


Entest Maitre recently had a long 


bers of the Association of Teachers and letter from his sister, Mrs O. Morales, 


Instructors was held in the assembly 


hall, and was in every respect a most Orle 


in which she told o: her trip to New. 


ns, and of a month's Sy there 


enjoyable function. It took the form of She brought home to Detroit a yard of 
aNovelty Social, and fully justified its sugar cane, a few stems of rice and 


name. 


the Association, was the cordial and 


‘Mr. Blanchard, President of | several other things of interest 


Ernest 
is looking forward to hearing all about 


ubiqutious host, and Miss Carroll, the New Orleans. 


Secretary, was the gracious hostess; 
while Mr. Lally, y-ciad in a contracted 
plug hat and voluminous prince albert, 
which he and they mutually graced, 
was the jovial, efficient and persua-ive- 
ty dominant director of ceremonies. 

Most of the evening was devoted to 
a variety of novel games, played ina 
rapid. 
securing the desired effect of all-round, 
sociable contact. 
interspersed by several amusing musical 
stunts, the exception being a difficult 
classical selection, beautifully and 
effectively rendered by the popular and 
talented School qu: 
Messrs. Fettecly, Stewart, Lally 
Blanchard. ‘This elicited enthusiatic 
and long-continued applause, and was 
undoubtedly the outstanding fi 
the evening’s delightful entertainment. 
Only one prize wasgiven forthe games, 
which was won by Mrs Blanchard, in 


pursuance of an. inveterate habit she cerated teeth hi 


culating progressive style, ths pee he entered his. cl 


ure of Care of the Teeth.”” 


‘The pictures on the care of the teeth 
shown by Dr Wilson stated that many 
a person “fe!l'down"’ on their sports 
because of the effect of bad teeth on 
the body A 
P not do as W 
game he was plying, ar 
puzzled and rather scepti 


few ¢ 


s-room. 


He told his teacher about his bad-luck 


The games were ing said he could not see why, for he 


thoroughly brushed his teeth that morn- 
ing and they were quite clean. 


Dr. ‘Wilson, a” dentist formerly 


Be anes 
tette, composed of - practising in Belleville, gave the pupils 
and an interesting and instructive hour on 


a recent evening, when he showed 
them’ a series-of pictures on ““The 
These empha- 
sized the fact that-that tgoth-decay can 
usually be prevented by keeping the 
teeth clean, also that decayed and-ul- 
ave a harmful effect on 


both the body and the mind. That the 
pictures had at least a temporary good 
effect was shown by the fact that, for 
several days after, the demand for 
tooth-brushes and paste exceeded the 
supply, nearly all the pupils manifest- 


ing great enthusiasm in brushing their 
teeth. 


The B.C.1. have one more game 
to play with the O.S.D, after which 
it is quite likely they will be champions 
of the league. Well! why not? With 
a team of crack junior players why 
shouldi’t they be good. The O.S.D. 
boys don't need to feel a bit down- 
hearted when you think of the only 
practice they got was when they play- 
eda scheduled game, but give us ice 
next year and—? 


Last week we had the pleasure of a 
vist from Mrs Geoge Edmonds of 
ronto. Before her marriage Mrs 
idmonds was Miss Lulu Domm and 
Was at one-time a member of our 
teaching staff. Although it is. some 
Years since she was with us she has 
never lost interest in the school and is 
always ready to urge parents of deaf 
schildren, with whom she comes in 
contact to take advantage of the 
splendid opportunities offered by the 
school. r 


The Classrooms 


Tom Blower enjoys his weekly 
funny papers from his father. 


Lawrence Carley was called home 
last week§to see his sister who. is 
seriously ill 


We are glad to see Leonard dyers 
back again to school after a 
week's illness. 


four 


Steve Kowalewicz hopes that his 
friend, Mike, is doing a good business 
selling newspapers. 


Olive Beesaw, received a lovely 
valentine substitute from her mother. 
p was a box of candy. 


Buster Hoage was pleased to yet a 
dollar from his sister on his birthday, 
which was on Feb. 17. 


Kaihieen Gwalier hopes that her 
sister, who is a graduate nurse, will 
soun get a good position. 


Bruce May -likes to write with his 
new red and black pencil which he re- 
ceived in a box from home. 


Francis LaBrash enjoyed helping to 
arrange the books in the new. book- 
case in Miss Rierdon’s room 


Dominico Rolando is very much 
pleased since Mr. Laliy cold him that 
he will play “F 'y with the boys. 


Ella Pritchard enjoyed the movie, 
“‘Home-Run Bill 
lesson on how to ta 


Ic gave us a good 
e care of our teeth. 


Maria Roberto is waiting patiently 
for a letter from her home. She has 
not lieard from home in several weeks. 


* Carl Wolfe gota new pack of play- 
ing cards a few days ago, from which 


he and bis chums get much enjoyment, | 


Ruth Shore was pleased to receive a 
valentine from Miss Jean Thompson, 
a former student, who is now in Ot 
tawa. 


Sarah Freidman is sorry to know that 
her dog, Blackie, ran away from home. 
She will miss him very much next 
summer. 


Charlie Pessnett got from home 
several snaps oi the famous Peace 
Bridge, which crosses from Fort Erie 
to Buffalo. 


‘that his cousin, 


Glen Robertson’s mother spent a 
recent week end with him at the 
School, and Glen was delighted to have 
her with him. é 


_ Bud. Male has two cousins in Tona: 
wanda, near Niagara Falls They made: 
a crystal radio set with ear phones for 
their own room. 


Donald Moore is greatly enjo 
the new game he’got from home, also 
his brigade of toy-solfliers. : 


Annié Coppiters ‘and Paul Berkley, 
in Miss Parry’s class, have returned 
to school after having been out for 
several weeks from illness, 


Mary Churchill has the record for 
receiving valentines in herclass. {She 
got about twenty from her mother, 
father, Rita, Grandmother, Aunts and 
friends, 


Carl Korth received a bathing suit 
from the Ladies’ Aid avhis home. Carl 
wrote tothem and thanked them for 
their kindness. ‘They were pleased to 
receive Carl's letter. 


Frank Wozcik was sorry to hear in 
a letter from his brother, James, that 
his mother is sick He knows his 
father will take good care of her. He 
hopes the next letter will have good 
news of her. 

. { 

Apolonta Prus appreciated very much 
the lovely Valentine card and heart- 
shaped box of candy which she receiv- 
ed from Mrs. Cooke and Laura on 
Feb. 14. Laura is a kind and thought- 
ful pal to Polly. 

‘The carpenter-shop boysmade three 
fine new 01 es, for Miss Rier- 
don’s, Miss Panter’s and Mr. Gor- 

on’s rooms. “They are already well 

with books, and are a great 


Buddy Hawthorne was hit with a 
puck while playing hockey this week. 
This is the second time this year that * 
he has beerhit in the eye with the 
puck, but he isn’t stopping playing 
hockey just for that. : 


Johnnie Cornell has twin baby 
brothers at home of whom he is. very 
proud, A letter he gota few daysago 
gave him the interesting news. that 
one of the, twins had isteor us. first 
tooth, : 


Steve and Charles Graziano are get- 
ting a lot of pleasure from the box 
of marbles they got from home. ‘They 
were also glad to hear that their baby 
sister is now able to walk.“ 


Winnie Rayburn received a pretty 
handkerchief in a leer from her Aunt 
Lizzie Dudgeon on Feb, 22nd. Her 
aunt told her that her Cousin Clifford 
has been working in the Camps since 
Christmas. 


George Welk was very glad to hear 
that his home team, Renfrew, beat 
Carleton Place 4-3 in hockey. His 
brother Harold plays on the Renfrew 
team. His brother Austin, plays hockey 
in Ottawa. F * 


Edmour Cloutier received a letter 
trom his sister, in which she told him 
Pierre Carriere, was 
to be ordained a priest in Joliette, 
Quebec. She sent him picture of 
his cousin in the letter. 


Berard Elliott is going home on 
Wednesday to see his uncle, Mr. 
Thompson who is spending a few 
-days at Bernard's home. Mr. Thomp- 


‘son is the officer delegated by Scot- 


land yard to accompany Hon. Wi 
ton Churchill and his party on th 
tour through Canada and the United 
States. 


vplgayetinnereetice 


cae 


Sas 
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The Classrooms 


Dorothy Medai had a birthday par- 


ty in Miss Handley’s class-room on the 
19th of February. She is nine years 
old. Miss Ford supplied the ice-cream 
and her teacher the other good things. 


Marvine Drury got some snap-shots 
of her brothers and\sister and herself, 
which she prizes even more than her 
nice valentine Her teacher has fasten- 
ed them on the wall of her class room. 


w- On Thursday, Feb. 25, Beatrice 
Matheson received a lovely letter from 
Mamie Scully, an old pupil of the 
School. It came as a pleasant surprise 
as Beatrice had not heard from Mamie 


Glen Harrison received a letter 
rom his sister, Miss Eva Harrison. She 
told Glen that she had applied to enter 
Owen Sound Hospital as a nurse-in- 
training. She was accepted and will 
enter the hospital early in the spring. 


Douglas Compton received a: letter 
from his mother in which she told him 
that his father was driving a big, new 
bus in London. Douglas was very glad 
to hear about it. A friend gave a po- 
Iice dog to Douglas’ brother. Itsname 
is Rin-tin-tin. 


Feb. 23 was Gordon Owen's eighth 
birthday. He had a party for his class- 
mates in his classroom. They had a 


since she left school in 1928. Mamie’s | pretty birthday cake with eight candles 


heme is in Ashdad, Ont. 


It will soon be spring. Laura Cooke’s 
father is preparing for the wild duck 
shooting. He has made eight decoy 
ducks more than a foot long of white 
cedar and he will make five more as 
well as some little ones. Can the boys 
in the carpenter shop made decoy 
ducks? 


Rosa Stevenson, who had been called 
home to Kingston by the death of her 
mother, was brought back to the school 
by her father on Sunday, Feb. 21st. 
They were accompanied by Winnie 
Cresdee’s mother who came to see her 
daughter. < 


This is February 29th, and still there 
is no snow on the ground. There 
have been a couple of weeks of mo- 
derately cold weather, but the pupils, 
especially the ‘girls are skipping and 
swinging outside, and making use of 
the playground equipment every fair 
day. 


The weather recently turned cold 
enough to form passably good ice on} 
the boys’ rink for a couple of weeks. 
It was not considered worth while to 
try to produce a shect of ice on the 
girls’ rink, but the girls were permitted 
to skate on the boys’ rink on one or 
two evenings. H 
Ear! Prince and Charlie Smith, two | 
of Mr. O'Hara's carpenter shop pu- 
pils, framed for Miss Rierdon’s class- 
room two fine historical pictures— 
{The Founding of Halifax” and 
““The Fight of Dollard.” 


We were very sorry to hear of the 
death of [Doreen Brown's brother. 


Doreen lefe on Feb. 15th, to attend | 
the funeral. She hasnot yet returned. 
Jane Swartz. 


onit and ice-cream. Gordon gota 
number of lovely presents; among 
them were an erector set and box of 
candy from his mother, a book from 
his Uncle Joe anda drawing book from 
his cousins Joyce and Audrey. 


We hada Valentine party in the as- 
sembly-room on February 15. There 
were seventy boys and girls arit. We 
had the Vineyard Dance first. We 
played games. We hada basket ball 
relay. We played musical arms. We 
had races. Ruth won a prize and got 
acandy. We played games out of 
doors fora little while. Wecame in 
again and had lunch. We had hot 
dogs, cookies, lemonade and la 


suckers. We had lots of fun. 
Dorothy Antonow. 
We had ies about teeth on Feb- 


ruary 16. This is the story. William 
did not brush his teeth. He was very 
slow at school. He could not play 
baseball. He had thetoothache. After 
a_while the dentist filled his teeth. 
Then William got good marks at 
school. He played baseball very well. 
We must be careful of uur teeth. We 


must brush them every night and 
morning. \ 
Frank Mair. 
Know Thyself 


“IL finda room in tumult, I blame 
myself, not the scholar,’’ said Dr. 
Arnold. “‘It is | who have failed, not 
they. Were I whar | should be, every 
one of my pupils would reflect’. my 
work. I hold the key tothe situation. 
I set the pace, and if my soul is in 
order, the school will be in confusion. 

Some teachers devote so much time 
tothe task of securing the attention of 
their pupils that they have no time left 
for teaching. If the teaching is what 


addresses, of every child of school age 
in the section who, because of deaf- 
ness, blindness or other defect, cannot 
be taught in the regular public school. 
If this requirement was strictly carried 
‘out, the ground would be fully covered, 
but evidently many teachers neglect to 
do this, so other steps must be taken 
to secure the required information. ~ 

—The Mt. Airy World. 


The Value of Accuracy. 

If a number of people were asked to 
name the one quality that helps 
to ensure, or at least to promote, suc- 
cess in life, no doubt « variety of an- 
swers would be given. Probably no one 
would be ina position to say that there 
is any one quality that is the one of 
supreme importance, but all would a- 
gree that there are certain requirements 
that are essential to the highest success. 
One of these is accuracy. There are 


too many of the oh-that-is-good-e- ! 


nough kind of people in the world— 
People who think that if they do a 
thing “‘about right,’’ or get a compu- 
tation approximately correct, that is 
sufficient. Such a habit of mind should 
be regarded seriously, for, if persisted 
in, tt will absolutely prevent the attain- 
ment of the highest success in any vo- 
cation in life. 

In banking and other financial insti- 
tutions absolute accuracy is demanded, 
and bank clerks will spend hours, and 
Feyen days, in trying to locate a discrep- 
ancy of only a fewcents. Some years 
ago the British Government’ s financial 
report, totalling over a billion dollars, 
showed an error of one penny in the 
balance sheet. During the year several 
of the ablest accountants and actuarial 
experts in England spent weeks in try- 
ing to find out where the mistake was, 
but in vain and the next year's 
statement again called attention to this 
slight error. So absolute is the accu- 
racy required. 

Anexchange refers as follows to the 
subject: 

“Accuracy is nota faculty. It isa 
habit. A man schools himself to look 
| at things with a sharp, clear eye, and 
| to remember whathe sees without any- 
thing being omitted or added. He 
| becomes habitually accurate, and with- 
out any special effort. On the other 
hand, men of loose perceptions and 
careless habits find it almost impossible 
| to be accurate, no matter how hard 
j they try. 

“Young men and woman who 
must earn their living ought to realize 
} how much the habit of accuracy ad- 
| vances them in the estimation of their 
| employers. A person may lack bril- 


§ A Y H , if within the limitations, 
When we went to the assembly hall. it ought to be the attention will develop | liancy, but, if within t zy 4 
fc shih jeserday we sw he fin_auomatally, sot seak—Calforni. es abate rll he wl alway 


Waugh dance We were surprised 
to see her dance so well. ! 
Barbara Mollison. 


The Carnival is an event eagerly 
looked forward to by many of our pu- 
pils. This year they will have a chance 
to see the Toronto skating club in action 
at the Arena on March Ith. 

Edna Williams 


Helen Hallman writes that her 
cousin Mary Schell has recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Pales- 
tine and the Holy Land. She visited 
Jerusalem and, when she returned, 
broughe back many souvenirs some of 
which she gave to her friends. 

Helen Hallman. 


Yesterday morning anew boy came 
to school from Amherstburg. His 
name. is Orion Duby. His father 
came with him. Orion has been at- 
tending High School in Amherstburg 
and now he is in Mr. Campbell’s room 
here. He likes the O. S. D, and has 
already begun to play with the boys. 

Willie Greenwood. 


News. 


A Commendable Action 


The December Ist issue of The 
Canadian, the official organ of The 
Ontario School far the-Deaf, was sent 


to all newspaper offices in the Province | 


with the hope of securing their co- 
operation on behalf of the deaf children 
of Ontario. Superintendent H. B. 
Fetterly has been making diligent in- 


quires and has recently located a num- | 


ber of deaf children who are not atten- 
ding any sctiool, and he is quite sure 
thatthere is a much larger number 
whom he has not discovered. 


‘By the superintendent's initiative, 
and with the assistance of a committee 
of the staff, an intensive campaign is 
being launched in an effort to locate 
every deaf child in Ontario who is not 
attending school and to endeavor to 
induce their parents to send them. 

The Public School Act of Ontario 
makes it obligatory on every teacher 
to list_on his or her annual report the 
names, ages, and parents’ names and 


| find somebody who needs his services. 
; Perhaps it might be truthfully said that 
| nothing astonishes an employer like a 
| man or woman who can be depended 
jon todo certain work with perfect ac- 
| curacy.’” 


The Man In The Boy 
Have you ever wondered what is 
| meant by the say “The boy is 
‘father of the man’ Here area few 
very short stories which may help you 


to understand the saying, and tosee 
| 


how true it often is. 

A Swedish boy fell out of a window 
| and was badly hurt, but with clenched 
‘teeth he kept back the cry of pain. 

The king, who, saw him fall, said that 
such a boy would make a useful man 
in any time of danger, And sohe did 
for he became a famous general. 

Aboy, who lived among the moun- 

tains in the north of Italy, used to crush 
flowers to get the colour out of their 
petals, and with this paint he painted 
the white wall of his father’s house 
with all sorts of pictures. He was the 
reat artist Titian. 


most | 


An old painter used to watch alittle 
fellow who amused himself’ making 
drawings on his paint-pots, his easel, 
his stool, and anything else he could 
find,to draw on. The painter said, 
“That boy will beat me one day." 
And sv he did, for he was the famous 
sculptor and painter Michael Angelo. 

A little Scottish boy, whose parents 
were poor, had to leave school and 
work in a factory. He did not give 
up his dream of doing some great work 
in the world. He carried his Latin 
book in his pocket, and spent eve: 
Spare minute in study. He saved his 
money to take him to the university 
during the winter, although he had to 
come back and work in the factory: all 
summer. He was David Livingstone, 
the great African missionary and ex- 
plorer. 

Now you begin to see how the boy. 
I can be the father of the man. Every 
boy has in him the beginnings of the 
man he isto become, and the kind of 
boy he is now tells us the kind of man 
he will be. * 

Boys cannot all become great men, 
j but they can all become good men, if 

they care to do so. And how can they 
‘do this? Simply by attending to their 
habits. They must get rid of their bad 
habits, and try to learn good and use- 
:ful ones; and they must do so while 
they are young. 


i 


“‘Whatsoever Things Are 
Lovely” 

Some things are notlovely. There 
are ways that are not winning. There 
are people whose personality is by no 
means attractive. They fail to draw 
others to them. They neither make 
close friends nor keep friends. They 
may be good in the general fabric of 
their character—honest, truthful, up- 
right, just. No one can condemn them 
or charge them with anything really 
wrong. Yet they are not lovable in 
their dispositions. There is something 
in them that hinders their popularity, 
that mars their influence, that inter- 
feres with their usefulness. 

Simplicity is an elementin loveliness. 
Antificiality is never beautiful. There 
are many people who suffer greatly in 
their lives by reason of their affecta- 
tions. They are unnatural in their 
manners. They give the impression of 
acting always under restraint of rules. 
It was said the other day of agood man 
that he talks even in common conver- 
sation as if he were, delivering an ora- 
tion. There are some who use a great 
deal of exaggerated language in com- 
plimenting their friends, even in ex- 
pressing the most commonplace feel- 
ings. There are those whose very 
walk shows a studied air, asif they are 
conscious of a certain importance, a’ 
burden of dignity, an assumption of 
Superiority, sometimes an attitude of 
superciliousness which are certainly 
unlovely, and often are offensive. 
They yare’ entirely self-centred,and 
think only of themselves. Paul tells us 
the antidote to this state of mind: 
““Whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are , 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, think ort these things.’ 


The ease with which workmen in 
some departments of the great automo- 
bile plants make themselves heard a- 
above. the incessant and deafening 
noises of pounding presses and ponder- 
ous hammers is always a source of a- 
mazement to visitors. Few of them 
know itis all done by lip-reading and 
by becoming accustomed tothe bed- 
lam. After a. comparatively short 
time, the workmen can talk in ordinary 
tones without raising their voices and 
still understand each other. 

—Exchange. 


EE. 


‘Tweed Defeats O1S.D.4t00 | Belleville Beats OSD. in 


Double-headers, especially in the 
hockey line, are something of a novel- 
ty in Belleville. Two games, for one 
admission, were witnessed by over 300 
hockey fans at the Belleville ‘Arena 
Feb. 17, when Tweed High School 
defeated Frank Cunningham's O.S.D: 
“‘oucksters’” by the score of 4 to 0 in 
the first game and the B.C.1. squad 
won from the Napanee team by the 
score of 9 to 0 in the night-cap affair. 
Although both games were of the 
shut-out nature they were keenly con- 
tested throughout and all four teams 
battled until the last ditch. 


' Tweep Too SMart 
In the opening game the Tweed 
team had players that were very much 
heavier than the boys from the School 
for the Deaf and they have had con- 
siderably more experience as a number 
of the Tweed H. S.~team are also 
members of the Tweed/team in the 
Hastings County League and they have 
had much more practice and condi. 
tioning, than the smaller boys from 
“‘up the Trent Road.’’ The first game 
was rather clean only four penalties be- 
ing imposed by referee Green and they 
were for minor offences. It might be 
stated, that the O.S.D. team were not 
recipients of any trips to the ‘‘hoose 
gow’’. This shows that the Institute 
lads like to play clean hockey, although 
they give or ask no quarter, while 
on the ice. Thompson for the O.S. D. 
and Terry of Tweed were both ren- 
dered hors de combat and forced to re- 
tire for repairs but both lads returned 
tothe game and no serious damage was 
x Teported from either camp after the 
tlk. 
Ice SuRFACE SrRaNGE 
Atthe opening of the first game both 
teams seemed to be lost on’ the large 
ice surface with the. result that. they 
were bunching considerably and no 
scoring was in evidence. Thompson 
and Micetick on the defence were | 
playing excellent hockey for the Insti- | 
tute lads, while Bell in the nets turned ! 


___ School Hockey Game 
In’an Interscholastic hockey game 
between Belleville Collegiate Institute 
and the Ontario School for the «Deaf 
at the Belleville Arena, February 15, 
the B.C.I. teamwonby 10to6. The 
Institute boys started fast and from a 
scramble Richardson scored - after 
40 seconds of play. Two minutes 
later Thompson put his team two up 
by beating Pointer easily. High B.C. 
ib scored on a combination play with 
Barrirge. Meloche for O.S.D. scored 
another on a solo rush. On a pass 
from McGuire Barriage scored for the 
Institute. McGuire outskated the en- 
Ure team to net the puck and tie the 
score, and less than a mibute later he 
scored again poyer’s pass out. On 
a perfect pass from High, McGuire 
scored just before the period ended. 
Catching Pointer in the B.C. net 
fast asleep, Thompson drifted one 
from the blue line and it rolled into the 
net. Folwell was through, but shot 
into Bell's pads, and the period ended. 
One minute after the opening of the 


final Folweil rushed the length of the j 


ice and beat Bell. Meloche rallied the 
O. S. D. team when he scored on a 
tush and Pointer looked weak in the 

goal. Goyer scored for 
7 on C. Morgan's pass out, 
and shortly afterward Thompson 
scored for the Institute. McGuire 
scored two in rapid succession when 
he raced down the left board and 
picked thecorner of the net. Morgan 
scored the final goal from a melee 
before: the O. S. D. goal. Bell in the 
O. S. D. goal was the standout of the 
game. The line-up: 

O. S. D.—Goal, Bell; defence, 
Thompson and Mecetick; centre, 
Meloche; wings, Meyette and Rich- 
ardson; subs, Bostnari, Dixon, Mc- 
Shane and Burlie. . 

B. C. I.—Goal, Pointer; defence, 
Folwell and “C. Morgan; centre, 
High; wings McGuire and Barriage; 
subs, Graves, Andrews, Goyer and 


in one of the finest exhibitions of goal 
tending seen locally in some time. { 
Fred Dixon came the nearest tu get-j 
ting a counter in this frame, when he | 
sailed in‘on Shorey only to have the| 
Tweed goalie rise to the occasion. Ra- | 
shotte, ‘Terry and Arber all turned in | 
creditable accounts of themselves in | 
this period. I 

The second frame proved to be the 
dowa-fall. of the deaf lads, when five 
minutes after the trame opened Terry 
beat Bell on a well timed pass from La , 
Fontaine making the score 1 to 0 for 
Vweed. A few minutes later Rashotte 
evaded the entire O.5.D. squad and 
beat Bell, when he had the lad at his 
mercy. With the score standing 2 to 0 
against them, the O. S. D. lads were 
Pressing as the bell rang. In the final 
period McGuire soloed to score and 
also took a pass from Rashotte to make , 
the final score 4 to 0 for Tweed. Both ° 
teams tried hard and the fans left 
feeling that they had at least seen some 
tction. 


Lineups: 

Tweed — goal, Shorey, defence, 
LaFontaine and Arber, centre, Rash- 
otte, wings, McGuire and Ryan, subs, 
Cotton, Merwaw, Terry and McRea. 

O. S. D. — goal, Bell, defence, 
Thompson and Micetick, centre, 
Meloche, wings, Richardson and 
Meyette, subs, Bostnari, Dixon, Bur- 
lie. and McShane. 

Referce—Bill Green. ; 

: —Ontario-Intellingencer. 


ft has been well said that the men 
who try to do something and fail are 
infinitely better than those who try to 
do nothing and succeed. 


McElrath. 
Referee—*Bill’ 


” Green of Bell 
ville. Mail and Ei F 


pire. 


O. S. D. Wins from Napanee 
in Collegiate Race 


Dereat N.C.I. 5 -¢t in Napanee 
On Monday night, February 22, 


' Frank Cunningham's pucksters from 


the O.S D. defeated the N.C.1. sex- 
tette in a clean, hard fought game on 
slow ice. 

Napanee made the first counter, but 
Meyette came right back to even the 
score. 

Card put his team one up again 
when he shot a fast One ftom the wing. 

With three minutes to go in the first 
period, Wozick came through with a 
nice solo rush, ending the first period 
two all. 

In the second period the O. S. D. 
boys unleashed a driving attack. Mice- 
tick stick handled his way through the 
entire team to put his team one up. 
Soon after Meloche rushed in fora re- 
bound on Bostnari’s drive, to score in 
the open net. Just before the bell 
Meloche notched the fifth counter for 
his team ona pass from Meyette. The 
period ended five to two. 

In the third period Napanee made 
a four men attack in an effort to even 
the score. Card secured another one 
when Bostnari was-banished for tripp- 
ing. The period half over, Napanee 
secured their fourth and final goal. 
The game ended with Napanee press- 
ing hard. z 

Card was Napanees’ outstanding 
player, while for O. S. D. Meloche 
and Meyette played stellar hockey on 
the foward line with Micetick and 
Wozick a tower of strength on the de- 


fence. 


Tue Cawapian 


Ki-Y League 

In a regular scheduled juvenile 
games, in the Ki-Yleague, the O.S.D. 
juvenilesand the Red Wings battled to 
a5 gre to ore tie for sixty minuces, at 
the Arena, Tuesday, Feb; 16th. 
The boys from the D. choo! 
number of their interscholastic players 
in uniform, but the Red Wings rose 
tothe occasion and held their experien- 
ced rivals to within striking distance 
all during the contest. 

The line-ups were: 

.§.D.—Egginton, Harrison, Mc= 
Shane, Bostnari, Burlie, _ Haist 
Wozick and Manty. 

Red Wings—Thompson, Empson, 
Schriender, Mattis, Jarrell, Forster, 
Burt and Green. 

Referee—Cliff Howie. 


Won by His Wit : 


The persistency of a street urchin 


who wishes to earn money is some-: 


times annoying, but generally excus 
able. 
Now and then it becomes amusing 
and almost irresistible. 
“Say, mister, do you want your bag 
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Standing perfectly rigid he drew 
down his cap until its visor was in a- 
direct line with his eyes and the oppo- 
site bank of the river, Then turning 
steadily about, he noticed the distance 
thus indicated along.the bank on which 


eaf School had a | he was standing, paced it off, and an- 


nounced the result to the astonished 
general. 

It goes without saying that promo- 
tion came rapidly and frequently in his 
case, and yet it was but a boy’s pas- 
time which won him advancement. 
—Boys of OurpEmpre 


. ae 


The Deaf One Hundred Percent 

Henry Ford, wellknown the world 
Over as a most successful man in his, 
business, has written the story of his 
life for McClure’s Magazine ‘ : 

Mr. Ford has employed many, many 
deaf workmentin his factories. This 
is what he says abouc them: 

“‘No particular consideration has to 

¢ given to the deaf and dumb em- 

plorees: They do théir work one 
hundred per cent.’’ 


Ho! ye tired and weary superinten- 


carried?” .sked a boy, running after dents, often: discouraged in your work, 


{aman who was hurrying along the 
| street, evidently bound for the railway 
station.” ‘ 

“No, I don'y”’ answered the man 
a little sharply. 


Read the above and learn the high 
estimate one of the greatest employers 
in the world places upon the product 
of your school. What other educa- 
tional organization has equal commen- 


‘I'll carry it all the way for a dation? 3 


penny,’’ persisted the boy. 
“‘T tell you I don’t wantit carried,” 
said the man, quickening his pace. 
“Don’t you?”” the boy, break- 


Y¢s, you have spent many! weary ‘ 
hours and lost sleeptrying to improve 
conditions and make more certain the 
security of your boys and. girls, both 


ing into a trot to keep abfeast_ of his in schooland after they leave school. 


, victim. 

“No, I don’t,” said the man, glanc- 
Z fiercely at his small tormentor. 
‘Well, then, mister," said the 


in 


You have felta thousand times that 
many would amount to nothing ‘in 
spite of all your efforts, and the hard 
work of your teaching force. The 


“urchin, with an expression of anxious things which never happen have wor- 


and innocent inquiry on his round dirty 
face, “* 
Why don’t you set it down?’” 

In spite of himself, the man’s mouth 
twitched and with a ‘“There take it,”” 
he passed over the bag to his persistent 
companion, who staggered” rapidly a- 
long without another word,’ until the 
station was reached, where he receiv- 
ed twopence with a beaming smile. 

—Tid-Bits. 
Measure It 

It is related that during one of the 
campaigns of Napoleon, while passing 
through an unfamiliar country, he 
came suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
to a river barring further progress with 
its waters. 

Napoleon chanced to be in the very 
front ranks of the army, and among 
the first to arrive at the river's bank. 
Instantly he turned and in no happy 
mood at being thus summarily brought 
toa standstill, petulantly called out to 
a group of his engineers nearby: ‘‘Tell 
me thé width, of this riyer!’’ 

‘They looked from one to the other 

dismay! What should they reply? 

heir instruments were packed away 


what are you carrying it for? dent Jones. 


in the baggage train in the rear of the | 


* army. 


| 
i Tell me the width of this river!’” 


again called the great commander in 
tones that struck consternation to the 
hearts of the discomfitted engineers. 

Ar this critical moment, a young 

not much more. than a mere 
boy, employed by the engineers, step- 
ped forward and respectfully touching 
his cap, ventured: “‘I can tell you its 
width, General.’” 

Napoleon turned to him with a look 
of mingled impatience and amuse- 
ment. *'Well, whatis it?”” he replied. 

Now it so happened that a ruse 
which he often used to put to the test 
in sports with his young companions 
had occurred to him the moment that 
this difficulty had risen; a mere boy's 
amusement, but not without its scien- 
tific principle. 


ried you most.—The late Superinten- 


+g 
Do You Need Supervision? 
We are all down on the pay roll for 
eight dollars a day, but the reason 
some of us don’t get it is because we 
Pay some of it for supervision. Wher 
we get to the place where we can say, 
“IL know exactly what is to be done 
and how to doit; let me “alone,” and 
can make good, we can claim the 
whole eight dollars, or whatever the 
current quotation may be onthe 100 
per cent combinatjon of initiative and 
braing> A—Elbert Hubbard. « 


California has a field worker who 
has been doing some effective work 
in behalf of the deaf. During the sum- * 
mer Mr. Truman L. Ingle gave ara- 
dio talk over KPO. San Francisco, on 
*‘How the Deaf Ate Making Good."’ 
He told ina very convincing manner 
of the deaf man’s right to the same 
consideration as that given to the hear- 
ing. This means of reaching the great 
unreackable public should produce 
good results —Exchange. 


In an address to boys and young 
men in Toronto, Judge Mott gave a 
valuable bit of counsel when he advised 
them to read poetry as a refining and 
elevating influence in 2 

“Like music and art, he said, this 
form of literature exercises a profound 
and subtle influence on the morals'and 
character of people, mich more than 
they were conscious df. He declared, 
as one who had bad a lifetime’ s experi- 
ence with boys, that he could not give 
them a better suggestion than thac they 
read from some good book at least fif- 
teen minutes each day. The poets of 
all races had been powerful factors in 
swaying the emotion and spirit of the 
people. Often, he declared, poetry 
was truer than history and more ethical 
in‘its motive. 


Blessings in Disguise - 
By Charles Mackay 
Milton sits eee an the porch, ~ 
‘The bright blue sky above him, 
But cannot see the light of heaven, 
Or smiles of those who love him: 
But though the utter darkness hides 
‘The earthly from his vision, 
He sees the bowers of Paradise, 
‘And splendors of the Elysia 
He learns from at his 


. , Creat awful sory, 
‘And looks upon them face to face, 
Undazzled by their glory! 


Beethoven, Music's great High Priest, 
‘Whose heaven-born fancies captare 


i The tangled skeins of Harmony 


And,weaye them into rapture, 
Hears not the voice of human kind 
Nor sound of life and motion; 
Nor tempest on the echoing hills 
Nor moan of restless ocean;— 
And yet in silence of his_ mind 
+ Can hear the throb and thunder, 
Of jubilant hymns and soleman chants, 
‘And lays of Love and Wonder! 


Thus though relentless Fate may close 
‘The gateway of our seme, 

Immortal Spirit 0 
‘The barrier: 

And with celesti, 
For harm and 

Yields greater joy. than flesh affords, 
In foretastes of tlic Eternal: 

To blind old Milton's rayless orbs 
A light divive is given, 

And draf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven! 


Richard Sterling’s Heritage 

(Continued from page 1.) 
hammer decisively. He looked at the 
sun. 

“Nearly ten o'clock, Dick. Go 
hitch up Nell and then get into. your 
other clothes. [ want you to go along 
with me."" 

Wondering inwardly, Dick obeyed 
both orders, and the two were present- 
ly driving at a rattling pace toward 
Omaha. Just before ‘noon they drove 
up to a beautiful estate, comprising 
wide parks and Hower gardens, fair as 
a dream of Eden. A man approached 
them as Mr. Gow drew rein and Dick 
perceived, to his intense astonishment, 
that it was Mr. Weston, his caller of 
two days before. 

**Mr. Gow, I believe,"’ he said pleas- 
antly. “Drive right in, and let me 
know what | can do for you.”’ 

“‘Teantellyou that without driving 
in,” said Mr Gow with a blunt direct- 
ness. ‘‘You’ 've been trying to coax 
my boy away,"’ and he chuckled at the 
Took of atonishment on the faces of 
his wo hearers. “'I_was/behind that 
stump fence and heard every word of 
that talk. Here, Dick, you jump down 
and sce what you can find out about 
celery growing, while I'm. settling 
things. 

“Bur, Mr. Gow—’’ 

. “You needn't say a word. I heard 
it all, andyl_ know you ain’t sulked or 
shirked or struck a lick less. I would- 
n'cbe hereif itwasn’tso Goalong, I 
tell you.’" 

Dick went to look at the celery, but 
returned shortly to hear Mr. Gow say- 
ing 


af don’t hdld up anything against 
Dick but one thing.” 

“*Whatis that? 
iously. 


’ asked Dick, anx- 


let me know something about what 
your father left you, and let me have 
the use of it, seeing | gave you your 
first chance. But | sha’n't.go back on 
what I came here for. He'sto be de- 
pended on Mr. Weston, from first to 
last, and you're to keep him right here 


now, while I’m im the notion. He's 
been square with me, and I'l be square 
with him. 


Ina flash Dick realized what the old 


man meant, and his face lighted as he 
dréw forth the old wallet, his hands 
trembling with emotion. 

“This is what father ieft—all there 
d he said gently, handing the 
wallet _to Mr. Gow, whose eyes re- 
gained their beady look as he grasped 


it. He openedit and drew out a folded ! years to came , I was thankful for that 
paper, at which he gazed steadily for.| stranger, who: had spoken in kindly 


some moments, then hastily crowded 
it back into the wallet and pushed the 
latter into Dick's hands. 


“I've had the’ use of that heritage | mood. 


thoughtfulness the things he knew to 
be best rather than in flippant and care- 
less agreement with the boy’s careless 
_—The Christian Endeavor 


five months and never knew it until | World. 


to-day,” hesaid huskily, as he gather- 
ed up the line and drove hastily away. 


+ ~ Dick drew the paper forth and hand- 


editto Mr. Weston, who read as 
follows: 

“*My son, this is your heritage—a 
good name. Keepit clean. Seize the 


“It’s Your Medal.” 
By Rev. J. Wilbur ChapmanjD. D. 
Out in a western state there was a 
farmer's boy, who was whut they call 
a ‘'bookworm.’” Whenever the. neigh- 


first worthy opportunity that comes, | bors found him, they found him poring 
and do not relinquish it except for a| over some musty old book. They said 
better. Make your word your bond. | he should go to college, but his father 
Be honest, industrious, true to your- | was too poor to send him to college. 


self, 
God. Success wiil come. 
Sterling.’” 


A Word that Paid 


Among the passengers that got ona 
Western train’ recently was a well- 
dressed, fine-looking man. 

He found a seat just in front of me 
beside a black-haired, restless young 
fellow of nineteen or twenty. 

Soon they were in conversation, or 


rather the young man was. He was a 
frank, boyish fellow, full of life and 
eager to talk about himself. ‘The older 
man listened with interest. So did I, 


but I did not do it on purpose; I just 
had to hear what the young fellow 
said, he spoke so distinctly. p 

He was a railroad fireman, s 
told his seat mate, and had beenat work 
five months. Heexplained proudly how. 
well he knew the road, how much 


he knew about engines, and how versed . 


he was inthe rules. 

“IT make good money;"” of course, 
he was bound to add that naively. 
“*My check last month was a hunared 
and seventeen. Butit all gocs;"" hr was 
proud of tha aed haveu’t saved acent 
in five months.’ 

The man fered and then he said 
in atone that implied that ‘he under- 
stood, and was not sitting in judge- 


ment 


Yes, money does go quite easily, 


so easily that one scarcely knows how or 


where after it is gone. 
“Still, it is a good plan for a fellow 


to make himself save some of it, even 


if only a little. | have found, when my. 


money was going too fast, it helped. 
me to buy a piece of propert; 
thing of permanent value; p: 


it gave me more real pleasure than 
scattering my funds idly, and then I had 
something to show for it. 
“A manonasalary, who buysa lot or 

a house or few acres of land near town, 
something of known and steady value, 
finds that the monthly payments he has 
to lay aside will not be greatly missed; 
and fifst thing he knows, he will be the | 
owner of a good piece of propery. 

And it isa good thing for a young 
fellow in another way, ’’he continued. 

“It gives hima feeling that he owns 
something, and has something to look 
after and be interested in. A perman- 
ent piece of property isa great steadier 


is] ‘for any of us.’” 
Well, | did think you might have | 


‘Two stations farther the man got off 
Directly the young fireman slipped 


back to the seat beside me. He did not | 


know that I had overheard 

“You know,’*he said, after a brief 
conversation , ‘‘what Iam going to do? 
[have a nice litle piece of land right 


at the edge of town which my father | Patients. 


pave me; and Iam going to build a} 


I can save fifty doliarsevery month out 
of my wages. and then | can rent the 
house, and at that rate it won'ttake me | 
very long to pay for it. In two or three 
years I'll have a nice little home all 
paid for.’” 

And as I cavght a glimpse of what 
that change of purpose would meanto 
this young man and others throughout 


i without help 


€\on to the platform, they cheer 


| | sick man said, 
house on it, and pay for itby the month. ject well?" 


and all others. Have faith in| But one evening, when the boy was 
John}away from home, the father and the 


mother. and'the daughter held aconfer- 
ence and the daughter said: ‘‘Father, 
j if, yeu will send him to college we 


girls will do without new dresses for a 


‘year.’ And the old mother said, ‘‘If 
you could lethim go, I will get along 
in the house.’? The 
father listens, and he exclaims, *‘Weli, 
if you can do that, I will getalong 
without any extra help on the farm.’” 
And the boy is away at college. It 
means four years of privation and four 
years of the pinch of poverty for the 
folk at home; but the boy is in school. 
When the graduation day comes three 
people are up in the gallery, waiting to 
sce their boy graduate. The professors, 
with their queer caps and gowns, file 


the echo. The three people in the 
gallery lean forward. their faces shining 
and their tears are falling. They 
nudge each other with perfect delight. 
‘There is a bit of a sob on the part of 
the mother. And when the oration is 
finished and the boy gets his medal of 
honor, he holds it just a moment in his 
fingers and looks at it, then comes 
down from the platform, pushes 
through the crowd and climbs up to 
the gallery. Then, while every cye 
is turned upon him, he drops down on 
his knees, puts the medal around his 
mother's neck, and burying his face in 
his hands he exclaims, ‘‘It is your 


medal. J never would have had it but 
| for you. And eveybody about him 
is rating That isa home. [ tell 


you, that is a home. And there are 
mothers whose homes have never been 


ty upon them for years, who are just 
wondering whether or notlife hasbeen 
a failure But if you have given to the 


world one boy that is a Christian, if | 


you have given to the world one girl 
that isa Christian, and if your boys 
and girls can rise up to-day and say, 
“*My mother! She was the sweetest 
Christian woman that ever lived. My 
father! He was the truest saint of 
God that ever stuod in ahome.’’ I tell 
‘you, men and woman, that is worth 
while. There is one ambition that I 
have, which I suppose most fathers 
have. [tis this. That when | come 
tothe end of life’s journey and they 
put me in my grave, my boys and girls 
could come and Jook ut the head of 
my grave and read their father’s name 
cut there, and be able to say just one 
thing—he was true. 


Where the Master is 

I remember. reading the story of a 
physician who was visiting one of his 
And as he was leaving the 
“Doctor, am I going to 
‘The doctor was a Chris- 
tian but he hesitated and said, “Well, 
you're a pretty sick man.’’- And the 
dying man. took him bythe hand and 
whispered, “I don’t want to die; tell 
me what lies on the otherside "? “The 
doctor quietly answered. ‘‘My 


| business man, 


fine, who have had the pinch of poyer- | We had two boys at that time, both 


dears one 


the mystery of it all, and then they 
bade each other goodby. ‘As he open- 
edthe door to depart a dog. sprang 
into the room and leaped on him with 
delight. Turning to the patient, the 
doctor said: “‘Did you obserye that? 
This is my dog. «He has never been 
in this room before. He has never 
beenin this house before. He did 
not know what was inside here. He 
knew nothing except that his master 
was here and so he jumped i in without 
any fear. 1 can’t tell you what’s on 
the other side, but I know the Master 
is there—and that is enough. When 
he opens the door, | expect to pass in 
without fear tochis presence.’?—Mal- 
colm James MacLeod. 


Growing Crooked 

_ A genteman was visiting in a home 
on Long Island. While there he 
noticed atree in the yard that had a pe: 
culiar crook in it. When he called the 
owner's attention to it, he received 
this explanation; ‘Yes, I planted iat 
tree, and“when it wasa year old, 
went to New York and worked as 
amcechanic fora year or two, and when 
I come back I found they had allowed 
something to stand against the tree, 
and so it has always had that crook. 
Bu. trees are not the only things that 
grow crooked. Boys and girls have 
been known to do the same thing. It 
in bound to occur early in life when it 
does occlir. Had that tree been full 
grown when that object was permitted 
to stand against it, there would not 
have been any impression made upon 
it. But trees, like boys and girls, are 
easily bent one way or the other when 
young. If we wane to grow straight in 
body and in spirit—and who wants to 
grow any other way?—we must be 
careful what influences we allow to 
make impressions uoon as. Many a 
person’s wrong life to-day is explained 
the same as that poste at was 
not trained properly when young. Our 
early years determine whether we shall 
go- out into the world weak or strong, 
crooked or straight. —Lutheran Young 
Folks. 


Sweeping the Wrong Way 
“Our junior partner,’’ said a 
cameo us as a boy 


equally promising, but one of these 
boys has since risen only to be a junic: 
clerk in our shipping department while 
the other bas now become our juniv 
partner. How did we come to kno: 
which? [ will tell you. ‘When | 
came dawn to the store one morniz, 
I found one of the boys sweeping the 
sidewalk, and he was sweeping again ' 
the wind, dust and litter blowing bac : 
over the space he ‘had swept, and 
was going back to sweep itup oN 
Nice boy, meant well, but lacked the 
kindling spark Gf quick intelligence. 
It did not dawn on him that he wes 
sweeping the wrong way. 
‘Next day I found the other dvy 
sweeping, and he was sweeping the 
right way with the wind. No dust 
and liter blowing back to be taken up 
again with loss of time, but everything 
going with him. He was sweeping the 
sidewalk cleaner, making abetter job 
of it, and in half the time. Even: at 
that age the bay had good sense and 
intelligence, a faculty for doing things 
the right way, and this faculty he de- 
veloped more and more. strongly as 
he went along.’’ 

—Young People’s Weekly. 


Did you ever hear anyone complain 
about there being so. many. dishonor- 
able, evil-minded people? ‘To such an 
arlyle gives the following advice: 


sir, 1 wish I could tell you, but Idon’t “‘Make thyself an honest man, and 


know. 
They talked for a moment: about 


then you may be sure that there is one 
rascal less in the world.’’ 
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‘Hetty’s Bookish _ different hat, smiling gloriously at 


Half-Hour 


By EDWARD MOORE 


Ordinarily Mr. Parkinson wouldn't 
shave noticed a girl like Hetty Pringle 
at all. Least of all what she read. 

He was usually deeply immersed in 
his Herald on the way down town,and, 
being a man of deep concentration, 
was not easily disturbed. That morn- 
ing,, however, the car made a sudden, 
shuddering stop just before it reached 
Vermont Avenue, drawing his atten- 
tion to the street ahead where a grimy 
coal-laden truck had edged round the 
corner and stalled on the tracks. And 
then, passing beyond the truck, his eye 
saw Hetty, running lightly, evidently in 
‘an attempt to catch that car—and was 
held. 

Yours would have been, too. 
Those glorious red cheeks, with the 
tine of an October leaf, a piquant nose 
and eyes of dark, brilliant amber, with 
just a suggestion of jet-black locks 
escaping from under the rim of the 
litle bat, made up a face that held | 
most people’s eyes. ij y | 
“When this. was lighles with a smile 
of eapirestdetermi ro Bat . 
and when it was coupled with a free, | 
swinging stride like that of a boy run- 
ner, there wasn't any doubt of Hetty's 
unusual attractiveness. { 

When the car started, a moment! 
later, Parkinson let his eyes drop again | 
into the middle of the dispatch an- | 
nouncing a new educational move- | 
ment in Jugo-slavia which promised 
interest, and only came to earth again | 
when a slim figure slid into the seat | 
beside him and flipped open a book at | 
the spot where a bit of silk thread had i 
“been introduced as a bookmark. Her | 
rapid breathing, as well as the grey , 
frock, identified her as the girl he had 
admired through the window. He | 
wanted another look at the attractive | 
face, but couldn’t well take it without | 
some excuse. He did go so far as to 
look down at the book. And— 

‘The running head at the top of the ! 
Nearest page gave him the title and also Hl 
a bit of a shock.  [t was one of the | 
season's big selling novels which had 
been adapted to the screen with a good 
deal of extravagant publicity and which 
he knew from reviews—his work ina: 
publishing house made it his business | 
to keepin touch with the new books— } 
to be athoroughly frank presentation of | 
a decidedly nasty sex problem. H 

““Well,’” he remarked to himself. ‘* | 
Do nice girls like that read that awful | 
slush?’ 

‘Apparently they did, for Hetty was | 
so immersed in a chapter retailing in | 
intimate detail incidents on an Ara- | 
bian desert that he had to ask her par- 
don twice before she yielded him room | 
to pass in front of her when he reached 
his transfer point. 

He put the same question toa book- 
seller friend that evening and had his 
suspicions verified and evenenlarged 
by answers. And itcame home to him , 
with even greater strength when, as he 
was walking past the door of the 
primary department of his. church 


school next Sunday, he saw that same you w 
attractive face, topped this time by a this one, 


1 


some squirming little 
se ceeccand her. 
en he asked about her afte 

session, Mrs. Beaton, thee partan ne 
al superintendent, became enthusiastic. 

Isn’t- she lovely? She came in 
only a couple of weeks ago and offered 
to help. It seems the family have 
moved up from the east end. She had 
a year or two of experience down in the 
Birch Avenue school and she just came 


tots in a 


in time to fill Myra Annesley’s place. ft 


Hetty’s hand, “‘and one [ saw you 
reading a week or two ago, are not 
worth very much. Indeed I’should say 
they Were really nasty.'’ A little note 
of mischief crept in here. 
Did you really like that one with 
all the hectic desert scenes?”” 
2 Hetty blushed and dodged the ques- 
tion. 
. But,’” she said, in a moment, 
how is cne to know??” 
Any good bookseller will tell you 
pretty freely whether a particular book 


She seems to be as fine as she looks, | is whatit oughttobe. Most publishers 


too. Here early each Sunday, helpful 


with the singing and holds her children | 


splendidly. I wish I knew where to 
get two orthree more like her. 

For a fortnight or so Mr. Parkinson 
forgot all about her, until one evening 
when refreshments were being served 
after a meeting of the school’s Board 
of Management, he found himself by 
chance allotted to the same table and, 


; Naturally, was introduced. It may as 


well be admitted that he looked into 
the amber eyes more than once—a 
perfectly human thing to do, even 
though he hada grown-up family of 
boys—and again the query which had 
previously bothered, him became in- 
toguing. e ae,” 

Following this it was quite natural 
that when Hetty walked into the car 
again a morning or twoafterward and 
the seat beside him was vacant, he 
should motion her to sit beside him. 

As a mutually interesting subject 
they talked for a little sbour their 
church and school and then, when Mr. 
Parkinson was wondering how he 
should get around to asking her about 
her reading, she broke into the matter 
herself. 

“Mrs. Beaton told me yougwere in 
the publishing business,’’ she began. 
“Te must be wonderfully interesting 
to know all the new books, as I sup- 
pose you do!"’ 

She locked up inquiringly while Park- 
inson dded and explained modest 
that ‘We have to keep in touch with: 

good many of them."* 

““And you know something about 
the authors?”’ 

“Why, yes 
them.”* 

Parkinson 
coming next. 
he could get his idea. in. 
opportunity. came sooner 
anticipated. 

“Then perhaps you will tell me 
something about this.’” 

With the request she lifted a novel 
which had been very popularingertain 
circles for a year past, the flamboyant 
wrapper of which displayed a quite 
fetching lady in a green hat 

And then, before he could begin, she 
went on. 

“e's one a girl friend at the office 
loaned me yesterday. But I couldn't 
seem toget into it. I read about three 


con 
Frequently we meet 


wondered what was 
Wondered also where 
But the 
than-he 


| books a week,” luoking up with a smile 


of explanation. ‘‘But I sometimes 
wonder whether these new authors are 
worth bothering about.” 

“Ie depends very much on what 
new authors you read,’" came the an- 
swer. And Mr. Parkinson saw the 
opportunity he was waiting for. If 
ill allow me to be very frank, 

pointing to the book in 


keep: advisers whose business it is to 
telt people about books, and to suggest 
reading.”” 

“Yes, but I get the most of mine 
from the leading library—the one on 
the Avenue, youknow?* And they’re 
always so busy no one can ever tell 
you anything. [ usually get the ones 
I see other girls reading, or by the 
authors [ hear people talking abour, 
Would you,”” Hetty looked up ina 
most appealing way here. ‘Would you 
care to tell aout some of the new ones 
1 ought to read?”’ 

‘I shall certainly be;glad to help 

you alll can,’’ came the reply. ‘‘But 
afraid that I couldn't advise 

n: of the new ones. Not that they 

area nasty,”’~as a look of ‘inquiry 
came into the bright face, “‘but that 
you would geta good deal more out of 
some of the books published say dur- 
ing the last four or five years. What 
do you want? Fiction? Suppose we 
start pith that. ‘ 

“Do you know John Buchan’s 
books? People who know good litera- 
ture taik a good deal about them. And 
they are invariably clean. Get his 
“Sir Walter Raleigh’ some time. It’s 
a biography, really, bur it reads quite 
as interestingly as any book of adven- 
ture. And I’m sure you would like 
“The Last Secrets," which gives in 
story form accounts of the great ex- 
plorational adventures of the last cen- 
tury.”” 

Hetty pulled a gold pencil from her 
bagand began to make notes on a slip 
of paper. Mr. Parkinson, seeing the 
keen interest, went on. 

“There isa modern you would lik 
Have you heard of Selma Lagerloft 
Perhaps her best book is *Marbacka,” 
the story of her chjfdhood and youth 
in southern Europe, which throws a 
good deal of light on things we don’t 
know much about. Really bookish 
people. talk a good deal about her. 
Ohysyesse oer 

He louked down a'minute to meet 
the amber eyes. 

“$Do you remember when Dr. V 
centquoted from Masefield’s ‘Everlast- 
ing Mercy’ in his sermon last Sunday? 
‘The poemis a big thing, strong, even 
a bit unpleasant in places. But if you 
would really ‘like to know Masefield 
get hold of his ‘Martin Hyde.” It's a 
story of the Monmouth rebellion which 
will bring back some of your English 
history and at the same time show 
something of excellent literary style. 
By the way, another stylist—he was 
in America last year—I think you 
would like, is E.V. Lucas. Do you 
know hit N as the dark héad 
nodded a negative. 

“You would revel in bis ‘Slow 
Coach.’ A quaint litle story‘crammed 


= 
with quiet humor, about a family who 
travelled in a caravan through the 
Shakespeare country. Lucas is a good 
deal in the public eye just now i 
England. A good man to: know: 
“Can I get those from the lendin, 
library?’’ Hetty asked. “‘I think I’ve 
looked over everything they have and 
don’t remember seeing one of 


‘That's another good feature about 
that type of book,’’ Mr: Parkinson 
explained in reply.”’ They’ re not the 
sort of thing the lending libraries usually 
carry. But you should be able to get 
nearly all of them from the public li- 
brary. You see, they are not so much 


in demand as the books everyone talks 


about and so should be available without 
waiting. If you don’t find them, ask 
the librarian to put them on her pur- 
chase lists."’ ‘‘I suppose I should read 
something else than fiction.” Hetty 
spoke seriously, after thinking a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Parkinson smiled. ‘‘ A diet of 
chocolates would give most of us in- 
digestion, wouldn’tit?’’ was his reply, 
and it was enough. 

“I started in on Parkman oifce as a 
matter of duty,’’ Hetty volunteered. ** 
But it didn’t go. My uncle had a 
whole set---1 don’t think anybody-in 
the house ever read it.”” 

“Probably not,’’ came the @dmment. 
“One does have to be really serious 
about Parkman. But did you know that 
one writer, a young lady, too, Miss 
Hasbrouck, had rewritten a good deal 
of Parkman and made it quite enter- 
taining. If you wouldn’t objectto a 


< book intended principally for buys, try * . 


her ‘Boys’ Parkman.’ ‘It _ give’ in 
splendid form a deal of information 
about the customs and traditions of our 
Indians. ~ Miss Hasbrouck has done 
the same thing with one orawo of the 
Frenchman Frbre’s wonderful books 
abour insects. The libraty should 
have them, too.’’ 

Mr. Parkinson stopped for a mo- 
mentto let all this sink in. And then 
Hetty came back with another idea, 

“You were talking about Masefield 
and his poetry a few minutes ago,’” 
she said. “‘I’ ve often wondered if there 
was a book which would help me to 
understand verse. How it is put toge- 
ther, for instance.’’ 

“Did you happen to see John 
Drinkwater’s play “Abraham Lincoln’ 
when it was here a year ago?"’ The 
reply came indirectly. “That same 
Drinkwater—.nd, by the way, he has 
been over here lecturing—has a book 
which covers just about what you 
want, he Way of Poetry.’ It 
opens with a very readable treatment 
of the meaning and value of poetry 
and then shows how the. ideas he 
suggests are worked out in selections 
from former and contemporary Eng- 
lish poets. That would be a good book 
to buy sometime when you have two 
dollars to spare. 

“Oh, dear!’” a’sigh of regret came 
as the conductor called out “*Rurr.’.t 
Avenoo!”’ ** This has been so inter- 
esting I didn’t notice we were so far 
down town. I’ve just a minute or two 
more.”’ And then hurriedly” “‘Don’t 
you find it interesting to read books by 
people you see or hear? | listened to 

(Concludedon page 8, col. 1.) 


Now is Christ Risen 


‘Angels, roll the rock away! 

Death, yield up. the mighty Preys 

See, the Saviour quits the tomb, 

Glowing with immortal bloom. 
Alleluia!’ Alleluia! 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day. 


Shout, ye seraphs; angels, raise 

Your eternal song of praise; 

Let the earth's remotest\bound 

Echo to the blissful sound. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day. 


Holy Father, Holy Son, 

Holy Spirit, Three in One, 

Glory as of old to Thee, 

Now and evermore, shall be. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day. 


An Easter Painting 

It was Thursday of Passion Week. 
There were not many visitors at the 
National Gallery in London, only the 
few who must economize their time 
for sightseeing. 

A young woman, who wandered 
aimlessly about, had not the alert air 
which characterizes the usual tourist. 
She was pale, with heavy eyes encir- 
cled by dark lines. She wore plain 
black; it might be mourning or it 
might not. She looked at pictures 
without seeing them. Sometimes she 
sighed audibly, recovering herself with 
a start. Her whole aspect was that of 
one in hopeless grief. 

At some distance from her, two 
others took lively, intelligent interest 
in what they had to come to see. They 
were evidently mother and daughter, 
The girl was not more than seventeen 
Her sweet face changed rapidly with 
every impression, as she looked at the 
different works of art; ~yet she was 
not oblivious to her surroundings, 
More than once she sent a pitying 
glance to the sad young woman, who 
seemed like a restless, aimless spirit. 
At length, she spoke in alow tone, 
and the closing words were a question. 
“May I, mother?? 

The mother, doubtless not unused to 
her child's loving impulses, answered 
“Yes, dear.’ 

In a minute the girl had crossed the 
gailery, and was saying in a soft, en- 
treating voice to the stranger: ‘Pardon 
me, but have you noticed this  paint- 
ing?"’ She indicated The Raising of 
Lazarus,’ by Sebastain del Piombo. 
“Won'tyou look at it with me? Tt ap- 
Peals to me so much.’ 

The young woman at first drew her- 
self up rather haughtily; but seeing the 
girl's face so refined and almost timid 
in its entreaty, she answered ‘Since you 
wish. it.’ 

They stood before the picture, and 
no word was spoken for some minutes. 
Slowly, as if forced to come, tears 
gathered in the eyes, eyes which saw, 
not the risen Lazarus, not the adoring 
sisters, not the startled crowd, but only 
the wonderful Chgist, full of benig- 
nant power. 

The woman's lips opened. ‘It is 

possible!” she breathed. ‘He can do 
it! He will do it for her. also. [ sup- 
pose I believed it befure; now | feel 
it.’ She was speaking to herself, un- 
conscious for the instant of any other 
Presence. They looked long, and her 
face became illumined. Turning to 
her companicn: “You brought meto 
what I needed, and I thank you. But 
how could you know?’ 

The girl had stepped aside, not to 
see the other's emotion. She answer- 
ed: ‘I didn’t know. I was so sorry for 
you. It came to me that I should feel 
as you looked if— my mother—’ She 
hesitated, and the young. woman nod- 
ded. : 

‘Mother is overthere. Won'tyou 
meet her?. She will comfort you.’ 
Together they crossed to where the 


Tux CanapiAn. 


“older woman was waiting. A cordial 
hand-clasp was the only'greeting. 


the motherly voice, “fur we cannot 
talk freely here. The invitation was 
| frankly accepted. Sympathy, ance 
admitted, was too sweet to be thrust 
| out by one so utterly lonely. She told 
y her story, short, and akin to many life - 
, Stories. ‘I have been in: Germany’” | 
She said, ‘studying art, and news came 
| that my mother was ill. I was hurry- 
| ing home to see her; but in London 
: the cablegram met me not to come, for | 
jmother had not waited. She had to 
go without— without staying for me. | 
| You can’t think how dreadful it was. 
My faith slipped away. | Easter seem- 
‘ed a horrid sarcasm, and I’ couldn't 
bear its approach. I wasso miserably 
restless that I went to the gallery be- 
cause I really couldn't stay by myself 
not to look at anything. I thought 
everybody would be strangers, no one 
would knuw. When you asked meto 
look at the painting. I didn’t care what 
I did, nor what became of me. It seem- 
ed as if I couldn’t live over Easter. 
But that face of Christ, how full of 
glad power! It all came back to me 
when I looked— the faith which she 
taught me. We shall meet again, my 
mother and J. I can bearitnow!* 

She laid her head impulsively in 
the lap of the older woman, and her 
tears were full of healing. 

“You shall stay with us over Easter 
Sunday,” said this other mother, strok: 
and the homesick, soul- 
sick one breathed a low ‘Thank you.’ 

If Easter morning dawned with hope 
to that despondent heart, it was be- 
cause a young girl saw her opportun. 
ity, and was not too self-conscious to 
use it.—Helen A. Eawley. 


“Rejoice” 
It was a beautiful Easter morning 
and the church door stood ajar, "'We 
can hear the music if we sit hefe, and 
maybe some of the sermon, too.’” It 
was Katie that said this, with a glance 
at shabby Tommy at her side and then 
at her own poor dress that had gotten 
far past her skill in mending the holes 
and rents in many places. 
“‘I'm so tired, Katie,” said ‘Tommy 


, 


Never mind, dear, lay your head in 
my lap awhile,"’ said Katie, tenderly 
drawing him near and smothering a 
litle cry that almost escaped her, ‘I 
wish he would talkto the children as 
the minister used to where mother 
took ‘us to church.’” 

But Tommy's eyelids dropped, the 
long lashes lay upon his cheeks and he 
cared nothing at all for the Sermon, or. 
the music, or the beautiful sunshine, or 
even for dear Katie herself, for Tom- 
my Was fast asleep. 

She was only two years older than 
Tommy; but now that their sweet 
mother was gone, Kate felt that she 
must take her place. With never a 
thought for her own forlorn little life, 
but aheart full of pity for Tommy, she 
called him “‘dear’’ and ‘darling’? as 
his mother had, kissed his bumps and 
bruises, and even tried to prove watch- 
ful and comforting. 

“My text to-day consists of just one 
word,’’ the fninister began. “‘It is 
found all through the Bible, and this 
Season gives us more reason than any 
other-for obeying the command, ‘Re- 
joice!’”’ 

“I wonder what rejoice means,"? 
mused Kate; but the minister was 
speaking again: 

“Do the children know what rejoice 
means? They oughe to, for they do 

‘More rejoicing than grown people.’? 
“Oh, he is going to talk to us,"" 
thought the heart-hungry child on the 
door-step. 


nd “now,’’ continued the good 
“L will explain it'in words that I 


man, 


‘Come to our rooms with us,’ said @M_ sure you all/can understand. Re- 


joice means, be glad, and you all 
know what gladness is.’’ 

“OF coiitse,”’ responded Kate; 
“Tommy and! were glad all the time 
when mother wasalive. anita 

**At this season of the year abgve all 
others we should rejoice.’” 

“How can we?’ remonstrated 
Kate. -*“There should be and is great 
rejoicing at Christmas time, the season 
when Christ was born among men; 
but there should be more fejoicing 
now, at Easter, because he lives again 
and forever.*” 

Then he told anew the wonderful 
story of the resurrection and its recur- 
rent illustration in the coming of the 
spring and its flowers. “He told it in 
language that his youngest listener 
could understand. His hearer on the 
doorstep cagerly grasped each word 
and treasured it in her desolate’little 
heart, 

“Death is not dead!” heexclaimed, 
“‘but rather along sleep with a glorious | 
awakening. The flowers are not dead 
when we miss them in the wintertime, 
but only sleeping; and when the spring 
comes again-the flowers come with it, 
brightly awakening when we thought 
them dead. To us who have lost dear 
ones, the spring time should bring 
especial comfort. For as we see the 

inter that has passed, so may we know | 
that we shall have our dear friendsback, | 
more beautiful, lovelier far for the sep- 
aration and for having passed through | 
the gates of death.'’ 1 

He then spoke a few words about 
flowers as tributes to the memory of 
the dead and of their apprépriateness 
in the church at Easter. . 

Katie's face was radiant. See her 
dear mother again! She was not de- 
Pressed bythe possible years of waiting; : 
not appalled by her own sure journey 
through those gates of death before the 
glad reunion. She only thought of once 
again being,enfolded by a mother's 
arms and feeling the shelter of a 
mother’s love. 

“* TL wish you would wake up so that 
I could tell you about it. We ought to H 
have had some flowers in the church 
to-day for mother. We didn’t think , 
about it, but never mind, we can get 
some for her to-night Oh, Tommy 
dear, just think of it! Sometime we'll 
see mother.again!"* Buc ‘[ommy still 
slept unheeding. 

The closing hymn wakened the little ; 
fellow and, after hearing part of the! 
wonderful story, he gladly accompani- 
ed Kate in the search for wild flowers | 
toplacein the church at the evening 
Service—a tribute tothe memory of 
their beloved dead ot 

Je Was along and weary way the chil- ' 
dren went; but they were tichly re- 
warded and came back laden with all ' 
they could carry of the beautiful sym - 
bols of the resurrection. Up the church 
steps they climbed, only to find that 
the door was locked. ; 

“We must take them tothe min- | 
ister's house, '’ said Katie, nothing 


daunted. “* He will know how to get life. Life ix the supreme fact, “Let us 
believe only in tife, refusing to be 
With folded hands and bowed bead ' domincered by the unsubstantial wra th 
b : called death. refusing to be diveried 
thereby from ‘‘the upward looking 
and the light.’’- Then will Easter be to 
had preached “‘Rejoice’”! in the mor- ‘us the most uplifting of all the days that 
who above all ' dawn, 


them into the church." 


the minister sat in the afternon sun- 
light. His appearance was dejected 
and strangely out of place in him who | 


ning. Itlooked as if he 
others should have been cheered by the | 
services, had failed to be so. "*Yaur | 
sermon today was very beautiful,” his | 
wife:said gently. “'It has been a great | 
comfort to me.’* | 

“Thank you, my dear,”’ said the t 
minister stroking her hand, but his 
tone was half-hearted. | 

The wife was silent a few minutes 
then she ventured softly: 


care of us now.’” 


and then kissing Katie’ s wise little : 


Carrie G. Nottingham, in Young | 


: “‘And yet ‘you seen a litele depressed 
now, dear.’” Z 
“I am,"? he replied, reluctan:ly, 
“not only a little, but very much Je. 

Bressed.’’ 


His wife looked distressed, and he 
went on: | ““The truth is, I want our.- 
children. It’ is'not enough for m- to 
know that in the hereafter we shall 
meet] want to feel their arms arcund 
my. neck and their warm Kisses on my 
cheek!’” 


His voice trembled and on his chi-eks 
were tears instead of longed-for, lov ing 
caresses. Beforehis wife could speak 
the doorbell rang, and hastily wiping 
his eyes the minister himself answered 
the summons. ‘There with their arms 
full of blossoms, the loveliest that the 
woods affurded; stood two little moth. 
erless children looking wistfully up to 
his face. 


“It you please,’” said Katie; “‘‘we 
want these flowers in the church. \Ve 
heard your sefmon this morning. We 
couldn't come in,’? with a glance at her 
tagged dress, “but we sat onthe steps 
and I heard every word. We never 
could rejoice since mother died; it has 
been so lonely; butnow we will. We 
understand it better—we know she 
had to go—and we shall have her 
again—and we want the flowers in 
church, please, in—memory, I think 
you called it: 


“'My dear child!"? was all the minis- 
ter could say as he held out his hand 
for the flowers; but his wife caught 
both children in her arms, and kissed 
them again and again. 

“Oh, you poor darlings!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Tell me aboutit."" And 
holding them close to her she drew 
forth the pitiful story. A glance at 
her husband showed that they read 
each other’s thoughts. f 


“OF course we'll keep them,”* said 
he heartily, “‘if they will stay and no 
one else has claims upon them.’* 


A closer questioning showed that 
the children’s father died when tiey 
were tuo young to remember him and 
they knew of -no living relative. 


“Whar does it all mean, Kate 
asked Tommy bewildered,< 


*'It means, dear’? remarked Kavie, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that this ,is to be our 
home and we shall have two moth« +s, 
one in heaven for us to see again s: 
day and one on earth to love and t.s 


m so glad,’” sighed the t ed 


litle fellow. 
“‘And so am 1,"" said the minis.«r, 


he added, “‘I believe that with suc’. a 
brave little woman in: the hous: to 
make sunshine for me, I shall prac 
what I preach and ‘always rejoice 


ple’s Weekly. 


A Sentiment for Eastertid 
Easter expemplifies the triumph of 


: Tue 
————_—_———— 
Good Manners at School 
‘A boy who wishes to be a gentleman 
will take off his hat as he enters the 
door of the school building and keep it 
offuntil he goes out of the door. He 
will go up and down the stairs in an 
orderly way, not pushing nor efowding 
his mates; he will also be quict and 
attentive in the chapel. 


Some boys think it smart to disobey 


Fecommendationsy for honesty that 
teachers and others had given him, or 
else he must finda job elsewhere. 
Dick was stunned. He flushed 
crimson and swallowed bard. [t was 
difficult to believe that he heard 
aright. 
““Dishonesti'? he said at last - “Do 
you mean that you think [ am athief?"? 
Ishonesty always means theft of 


orders and be rude and noisy. They | some kind, answered Mr: Wood. 
are mistaken. [t only shows a bad| “The kind that you are guilty of is 
mind, It may be a trouble to those in a 


; commonly all 
charge of them, but it harms_no one! ies dishonceayiea ee anes but 


but themselves. It destroys their good | “don! 5 
name, deprives them of many plea-| _,,{ don’tunderstand’ 
sures and brings disagreeable conse-| | You will in a minute. In the 
quences. Disregard of the rules of | four weeks that you have been here 
school shows lack of respect for tea- | YOu have been late in gettingae work 
cher and superintendent. Lack of re- | halfa dozen mornings and several times 
Spect and true politeness never go to-|# Moon you have taken much more 
ether! \ time than we allow for luncheon. 
Regularity and punctuality are signs t pat Ai taking what does not belong 
of good manners. When a pupil enters {0 YU" Fes aati ave bought, 
chapel or schoolroom late, he disturbs "4.2244 Tesco eaec that thelthaae 
all who are present. Dick, “butte i” admitted 
Proper respect for the school will “And not only have poatnelen 
Prevent pupils from throwing anything time that belonged to me,’” continued 
unsightly about the grounds, on steps Mr. Wood, “but you have stolen the 
of the buildings or on the floors; also time of others and the attention that 
from marking with pen, pencil, crayon they should have given to their own 
orknife, the walls, woodwork or desk. work. For example, the maperntes 
Pupils should be very careful of dent tells me thar you came to him 
what they are allowed to use, but do three times yesterday about finding 
hot own, such as books, papers and the firm towhich you were sent te 
schooi materials. If pupils are well deliver a small parcel. It is crue that 
bred their books will have no marks in the firm has changed its place of 
them, and will be kepr clean. business, but you could easily have 
A teacher's directions should be re- traced it by means of the directory 
spected aud obeyed; and the obedience g¢ the telephone book. Some might 
should be quick and cheerful. Sulking, call j¢ laziness or lack of self-reliance 
contradiction, -or delay in.obeying, are gn your part, but [call it plain dis- 
rude and childish. Never interrupt a 


i | honesty, for you were using the time 
teacher by inattention, disorder or and the thought of a busy. fellow- 
questions when a recitation is in pro- 


is '0- worker in doing what you are expected 
&ress, nor when she is talking with t do yourself, are perfectly able to 
others; it is impolite. 


ny . , do and are paid to do,’* 
All pupils should try to put things in “Yes, I 
their places, and should keep their own 


4 sh “Once I left you here to file some 
desks in order. ‘They should not use papers and clase the office at night,”” 
books, paper or penc 


belonging to continuédMr. Wood, “The next mor- 
others without permission. ’upils ping 1 found the door of the vault wide 
should never touch articles‘on or in the open, That was more than neglect to 
teacher's desk; it is very rude to med: Ghev orders. It was an offer to help 
dle with them. any thief who might have come along 

A_ pupil should be ashamed to copy that night. It was the misuse of val- 
the lesson of another pupil. Itistuk- yuble things that did not belong to you. 
ing what does not belongtohimand —* I might mention other instances, 
that is stealing; and telling the teach- put these will show what | mean when 
er itis,his own, which is lying. 

{t is unkind as well as impolite to gin 
laugh at the mistakes of schoolmates, 
or to stare or point ut unything peculiar 
in their lo -ks, dress of manner, 

When visitors come to the room, 
they should be treated politely and 
made to feel that they are welcome. 
It is very rude to stare at them or 
make remarks about them friendly as he laid his’ hand on Dick's 

When a pupil goes into another shoulders, ‘*1 understand," he said, 
schoolroom to speak to a friend, he ** and I'Iltry to be honest in the big- 


you have been working here-- 
honest with yourself or honest with 
me. But [am going to give you a 
trial for another month. See if you 
‘annot live up to those recommenda- 
tions of honesty that you brought 
when I hired you.’” 


should first ask the teacher's per gest and broadest sense of the term.’’ 
sion. ‘To walk into a room and begin —Youth’s Companion. 
talking to a pupil is very impolite. SHS 
Never stand in the hall and look into u 
a room, nor speak to the pupils in the Ingratitude 
class. People often seek work because 
When sent with -a note to aiother “they need the salary. When told what 


person, a pupil should never open nor. the they are entirely sated 
read it. Nothing could be more im- with it and exceedingly glad to get it. 
polite. * But they hardly get 

Do nat chew gum nor anything in. their work until they begin to feel 
the schoolraom. that they — sho 

Do not forgetto say, “Good morn. Even when increases come, they 
ing” and ‘Good afternoon.” ¢ unable to show their apprecia~ 
Always say “Excuse me'’ when pass- ie They always think it ought 
ing in tof any o1 to be larger. Neen 
ee fail to say °" Tbank you'’ for _ Such people usually become dissatis- 
a favor, no matter how small it is fied with their employer and blamehim, 

Do not leave outside doors open in although he may have done the best he 
cold weather.—The Silent Hoosier. could for them. 


This is where — Ingratitude 
Seer comes in. A - young deaf man 
A Case of Dishonesty secured employment at what he 


Dick had been working in the office thought was very-good wanes He 
nearly, a month before his employer was very glad to. get the wor ane 
told him he was too dishonest to work his foreman said he ren ere 
longer; he must either justify the high good service. But other people 


His tone was gentle: and his smiley 


started in, 


Canapian 


————__—_ 


made him believe that he was over 
working and that \his salary was 
not large enough. 

€ began pestering his boss for 
More money and less work. The 
end was his dismissal, 

It never seems to occur to such peo- 
ple that employment is a blessi IZ to 
them and that if they are not satisfied 
j with it, they should go elsewhere. 

In this way they will keep the friend- 
ship and good will of People that 
employ them. 

_ Ingratitude is’a poorasset. In fact 
Mt 18 not an asset at all, but a liability. 
‘ goes hand in hand with disloyalty. 


j\These always keep the possessor in 
rouble, interfere with good service 
ind the ability to render service which 
is a real asset. 

Ask any employer of labor, what is 
the greatest asset those employed can 
Possess for their own good and he will 
tell you industry, loyalty and gratitude. 

He cannot run his business without 
such people, but the others are a hind- 
rance rather than a help. 

We are always hoping that the deaf 
will do their work so well that when 
the hard times come, they may be the 
j last to be laid off. —Ex. 


Getting Even 

I haven't time to get even with the 
men who have injured me,’’ said one 
i of America’s biggest business: men. 
nd he proved that he was a big man 
| by saying so and living up-to it. 
Nobody has timgto “‘geteven’? with 
| the fellow who injured him. Two 


jeven if minus does make a plus in 
' Algebra. fi 


+ You can not balance accounts by | 


adding injury, You are only making 
abad matter worse. The only way you 


good for evil. 

One of the best stories of how it 
| worked in school athletics comes from 
| Scotland. 
| A cricket match was on between 

two schools in Sterling. Two men 
| were batting, as is the custom in cricket, 
one at each wicket. One batter was a 
j slugger, powerful and heavy. The 
jother slight, nimble, and graceful. 
The slugger forced the running and ran 


that you have uot been honest | out his lighter partner. A how of pro- | faith. All other miracles and tes 


jtest went up from the team and its 
; footers, 
| “fe was all right and you fellows 
are not to cry shame! Buchanan is 
} playing A-1, and his hit ought to have 
been a four; I messed thesrunning,”” 
said the boy who had been put out. 
‘The slugger won: the match with 
i three runs to spare. As he carried his 
| bat out, the first to.greet him was the 
{ little young player he had forced out. 
| ‘Well played, old 17 the 
| clear, joyous note rang aut on the even- 
ing air; “‘finest thing you've ever 
done.”” 


‘still and looked at him in adn iration 
‘and made amends. “‘I say, Drum- 
mond, it was my blame you were 
run. . .”?8 

Such was John Watson’s introduc- 


wrongs never make a right in conduct,‘ 


The thick-set, heavy batter stood | 
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Easter 

Upon this lovely Easter morn, 
A hope within my breast is born. 
I-know my Lord is here again; 
I feel my'soul is freed from pain; 
Why stand I at His tomb so long, 
Unheeding the angelic song— 
“Fear not; He isnothere, He lives; 
To ail who ask His love fdrgives. é 
He will not-leave you comfo: less; 
He comes again to cheer and bless 
Beside the lake in Galilee; 
Arise, go forth, He calleth thee 
Then leave the tomb, my-soul, ’tis day; 
The clouds of sin have rolled away; 
Go forth to live, to bless, to cheer, 
Assured in heart that He is near: 
Thy prayer His words ‘Thy 

done;’" 
At last, the goal—heaven—is won! 


be 


The First Easter Mora 


In the great Campo Santo, or Holy 
Field, the field of the dead, at Genoa, 
are rows of long arcades with a mulu- 
tude, of arched niches in which are 
some splendid marble statuary. Some 
of these are profoundly impressive, as 
the prophet Ezekiel preaching in the 
valley of dry boges, saying, ‘!Can 
these ary boneslive?”  ‘‘Prophesy unto 
the wind, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord 
God; Come from the four winds, O 
i breath, and breathe: upon these slain 
| that they may live. So 1 prophesied as 
he commanded me, and the breath 
came into them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army.’” 


We ever saw is that of our Lord rising 


see,"’ admitted Dick again, , €2 straighten the account is to return | triumphant from the tomb, so full of 


| life and strength and majesty, radiating 
| power from his whole being and utter- 
| ing the words, ‘I am the resurrection 
j andthe life,’” Less regnant, move pen- 
j sive is the figure in our cut of our 

Lord, who, having burst the confines 


of the tomb, walks forth in the incense- 


breathing morn. Death was strong, 
' but Christ was stronger, the grave can 
{hold him now.no longer. ‘This great 
fact isthe corner-stone of the Christian 


s dwindle into insignificance 
pared with this victory over death and 

‘hell. The vacant crosses in the back- 
ground of the picture, the open tomb, 
and the risen Lord, these are the 
pledges of the victory of Christ and of 
his church over death and hell. 9. * 


| 
| 
| Shall We. Educate For Life or 
| for “A Living” 


Our education follows two leading 
aims. and therefore has two divisions, 
education for knowledge and education 
for action. ‘The first aims primarily to 
train the individual to the highest in- 
telligence. The second aim primarily 
to train the individual to the best prac- 
tice of his occupation. The aim of the 
| first is universal, and its range is limited 


But one of the most majestic figures 


should have more pay. ; 


; tion to Henry Drummond, and forty | only by the capacity of the individual 


years after he gave it as one of the finest; The aim of the second is particular, 
tributes to a man whom the entire Eng- jand its range is limited both by the, 
lishspeaking world had learned to love | capacity of the individual and the 
and honor. | character of hisintended occupation. 
| The men who knew Henry Drum- | The first is called general or, in its 
mond best called him The Prince. higher levels, liberal education. The 
“The world knew him.as a Christian Second is called vocational or in its 
gentlemen of the finest character. I saw j higher levels, technical or professional 
him and heard him the first year out of | eaucation. Though each in some 
college, when I had all kinds of doubts degree shares in the aim of the other, 
and difficulties. The lookin his eye and the dominant aim of the first is to do. 
the character in his face won my con- Eachis necessary to the welfare of the 
fidence. His words, spoken in a lang- other, and both are therefore necessary 
uage I understood, gave me_light. in our system of education. 

—The Wellspring. | —The Mentor. 
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Glorious Easter — Christ Is Risen 
“‘He isrisen!"* cried the angel at the doorway, 
When they found the empty tomb where 
He had lain; 
He had rent the mighty b. f death asunder, +} 
‘And in triumph rose for evermore to reign. | 


Beautiful’ Easter 133, symbal of | 
sunshine’vand? fe. ores 


stimulus and enjoyment, every advance 
in moral elevation and spiritual uplift, 
can be obtained only by toil and effort. 
John Ruskin very aptly says: “‘[f you 
want knowledge, you must toil for it; 
if food, you must toil for it; if pleasure 
you must toil for it. Toil ‘is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil and not 
by self-indulgence. When one gets to 
love work his life is a happy one ’’ 
These words convey more than a mere 
suggestion of truth, they are the ex- 
pression of the basic principle and the 
essential condition of human progress 
and happiness. The most miserable 
man on earth is he who has no work 
to do, no task to accomplish; no mis- | 
sion to fulfill, no object to stimulate his 


| zeal and towards which to direct his en- 


ergies. On the contrary, honest toil 
always produces a glow of mental sat- 
isfaction, a proper development of the 
physical nature and a strengthening of 
the moral stamina, which amply com- 
pensate for the effort made. It is true 
that there is an inequitable distribution 
of the products of labor and many un- 
just conditions imposed by capit: 
even with these, toil is more product! 
of happiness and contentment than 
idleness. Surely no state of mind could 
he less enviable than that of. the man 
who realizes that his life is a mere 
purposeless existence, that he is adding 


inanimate | 
things, of a glorious and immortal life 
for the soul in tke great hereafter! The 
day which teaches resurrection of life 
in Nature and of the soul in man. This 
day teaches us to lay aside grief and | 
tears forthe near and ones, Whose 
bodies siumber under the green 
and blue skies; and with song oi ylaa- 
ness, with thoughts of the new life all 
around us, and lovely flowers for the 
sweet memories of the departed, to 
praise God that He has taught us that 
they are not dead but living. and that 
we too shall live forever in the “Fa 
ther’s house where are many man- 
sion 

The earth is full of 
beauty. All round 
ing with new life 
but the faint em! 
tion. They were « 
with the frost ands 
hope, but watched | 
Heaven. Now we greet with 
hail them risen to Newnes of I 
Christ's emblem. 

He who makes the world so bright 
and lovely is our kind and Heavenly 
Parent. He loves us, and cares for us 
all. 

As the Earth bringeth her bud and 
the garden causeth the things sown in 
itto spring forth, so the Lord will cause 
righteousness and praise to spring forth 
amohg all nations. 

The Earth opened and they came 
forth; so shall all arise from the dead. 
robed in the beautiful dress of immortai 
life, to greet our Glory-Crowned King 
in that home where flowers never fade 
or die, hut ali shall be one eternal? 
Spring. — Ever we in our early days can 
come to Him, for He has said, ‘Suffer 
litle-children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven 


| 


bloom and 


usist 


¢ Howers 
the Resurree- 
ra time 


* spread the news 10 every 


On the cross he suffered for the sons of 


men; 

But He rose! He rose! my Saviour my 
Redeemer, 

Shout the blessed tidings. Jesus lives again’ 


—Seletted 


Work, asa Source cf Happiness 

If every boy and girl, and every man 
and woman, had a right cenception 
of the true dignity of work and its high 
mission in the economy of our nature, 
there would be less inclination towards 
indolence, less disposition to the shirk- 
ing of tasks. Everything in the world 
worth having— every physical comfort 
and pleasure, every glow of mental 


| parasite on society. 


nothing to the sum of human happiness 
and comfort, that he has never jbeena 
producer butaconsumer onlyseamere 


What is true with respect to labor 
in the great world of industry is equal- 
ly true in the limited sphere of the 
school. Here, too, labor is the price, 
not of mere success only, but also of 
happiness and contentment. It_ is 
always the most industrious pupil who 
gains the most pleasure, as Well as the 
most benefit, from his school career, 
and who manifests the highest qualities 
of head and heart. ~Some pupils object 
to hard lessons, and demur when given 
necessary tasks to do about the Insti- 
tution; but if such pupils were com- 
pelled for a few weeks to live a life of 
absolute idieness they woutd find their 
existence a miserable oneindeed. In 
fact, in many of the penal insitutions 
the severest punishment that is, and 
perhaps can be,meted out,isto compel 
unruly or indolent prisoners to live for 
a time in solitude and without any kind | 
of employment whatever. We alllike 
some rest and recreation, and, occa- 
sionally an idle day, but, after all, la- 
bor is our normal requirement and: is 
absolutely essential to our happiness 
and well-being; and our daily tasks, no 
matter how arduous, are in reality our 
greatest beneficences. 


“Obey Your Teacher. Sheds 
Always Right.” 


These are words used by the father 
of one of our girls in a recent letter to 
her. 

These statements gave us a start, 
because we sadly realized they were | 
not literally true. Would that they were 
truce! Would that our teachers were 
all always right! Would thar all of u: 
were right most of the time, but w 
must face the fact that we all fall short | 
of aur earnest desire to be right always, | 

This father’s loyalty to the school 
and to his daughter's teacher is a chal- 
lenge to both the child and the teacher. 

To the child it is a challenge to 
obedience, to habits of the most ster- 
ling quality,—to habits that make for 
the finest character,—to habits that 
make for stability Of home and govern- 
ment and society. To the teacher it 
is a challenge to try harder to be right 
always. Nay, more; it should be an 
inspiration to every teacher to live up 
to the ideals we want the world to be- 
lieve we as teachers cherish. 


_ Western Pennsylvanian. 
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Superintendent H. B. Fetterly 
Addresses Rotarians at 
Brockville 

By means of the “‘radio ear,"’ an 
amplifying device modelled after the 
wireless receiving set and_governed 
by the same principles, pupils of the | 
Ontario Schuol for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville are now enabled to hear music, 
the voices of others and their own 
voices, H. B. Fetterly, M.A., superin- 
tendent of the institution, told the 
Rotary Club at its luncheon on Mon- 
day, March 7th. By means of ampli- 
fication, the volume of sound is 
creased until the pupils can hear it. 
Already, according to Mr. Fertrly, 
there are classes of pupils with some 
residual hearing who are able to re- 
cognize almost as many gramophgne 
records through use of this device as 
can people with ordinary hearing. Mr. 
Fetterly intimated that as a result of 
experiment and research now being 
made, it might be possible for further 
progress to be reported in this direction 
in the near future. 

Another striking statement in the 
address of the superintendent of the 
Belleville institution was that relating 
to the proficiency of the pupils in 
dancing. “Through the use of pianos, 
their sensitivity to rhythm is gradually 
increased until they are able to detect 
the vibrations of music through a wood- 
en floor at almost any distance. [n con- 
sequeace, they make excellent dancers 
and are able to negotiate the most in- 
tricate and difficult steps. One hundred 
and fifty-two of the pupils attending 
the school last vear took part in anen- 
tertainment in Belleville that is said to 
have been one of,the most'successful 
ever given in that city. This proved 
thar the deaf can be trained to do prac- 
tically everything that children.of nor- 
mal hearing can do. 

After having reviewed developments 
in education of the deaf during the past 
200 years, Mr. Fetterly, who comes 
from the neighboring county ef Dun- 
das, pointed out that it was Alexander 
Graham Bell, better known as the in- 
ventor of the telephone, who intro. 
duced the oral method of imparting 
instruction, or lip-reading, on this con- 
tinent “hat method is now practically 
the only one used in communicating 
instruction to deaf children. At Belle- 
ville the sign language, or the manual 
method, has been completely elimin- 
ated. 

As a result of careful instruction and 
much repetition, beginners at the Bel- 
leville institution are able to say dis- 
tinctly from 40 to 50 words at the end 
of the first year’s training and this 1s 
gradually extended throughout the 
schoolcourse. Aftertwoorthree years 
the deaf child becomes equaily as adept 
asthe hearing child so far as language is 
concerned. The academic course is 
now being continued through the sec- 
ond year of high school and many of 
the graduates, some of them having# 
completed university courses, are hold- 
ing responsible and important positions. 

Up to last year, Mr. Fetterly said, 
there was little mingling of the pupils 
with hearing children. The former 
ow, however, attend church in the 
city regularly, associate with hearing 
children in a social way, participate in 
games with them and, indeed, with 
the oral system there is no reason why 
they should not do so. 

Mr. Fetterly’s address closed with 


_an_ appeal to those present to interest 


themselves in the cause of education 
of the deaf and to visit the Beljeville 
institution 

—The Recorder and Times. 


Deaf Mute Gets Degree 
Mile Lavaud, who was born deaf 
and dumb, has just received her doc- 
tor of science degree from the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris. Mile. aud is 28 


years old andis the daughter of the 
woman principal of a French college. 
By’ extraordinary perseverance © she 
learned to speak as well as anyone but 
Cannot overcome her deafness except 
by reading the movements of speakers’ 
lips. : Hamilton Spectator. 


Hamilton News 


Mr, Arthur H. Jaffray was in Ham 
ilton to hold the ©. M. ‘service a: 
Centenary Church, on Sunday, Feb- 
tuary 21st. “There wasa good attend- 
ance there to greet him. Mr. Jaf- 
fray’s subject. was chosen from the 
one word ‘*Cuvetousness’’, but with 
so many meanings. He explained in 
his clear and easy manner how very 
disastrous Covetousness can become 
in a person’s life if allowed to, dweli 
and flourish in our hearts. ‘It alone 
can eat away all happiness from our 
lives and is the cause of the downfall 
of many nations, is a wrecker of 
homes and a breaker of friendships. 
Mr. Robert Randall of Paris led in 
‘The Lord's Prayer and a choir of four 
ladies very gracefully rendered a sel- 
ected Hymn. ¥ 

‘The Hamilton Literary and Social 
| Club met on Saturday evening, Feb. 20 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Tay- 
Jor. About twenty eight were present 
tharnight. Mrs. Taylor very deftly ar- 
arranged a prize drawing of six prizes 
to assist with the Club's funds. © First 
| prize was won by Miss Winnie Breen 
j Second by Mrs. A. M. Adam. Third 
; went to Mr. Robert Randall of Paris, 
Onrario. Fourth, Mr. Jaffray of 
j Toronto. Fifth was won by Mr 
Nathan Holt, and Sixth by Mrs. Carl 
| Harris . 

The liule son of Mr. and) Mr. 
| Bayliss being the littlest person present 
had the honor of selecting the prize 
winners which he seemed to amply 
jenjoy. The evening beingspent in 4 
| social way was much enjoyed alter 
which dainty refreshments were serve! 
and Mr. Harris, President of the Club. 
asked for a vote as to who shuuli 
succeed tothe Treasurer's vacancy. 
Mr. Batstone recently having secured « 
position at Galt Mr. Bayliss thes 
was re-elected as¢Treasurer and M: 
Gleadow asked for a vote of thanks t» 
Mr. and Mr. ‘Taylor for the very, ev- 
joyable evening? 

The Hamilton friends of Cla. 
Hartley, of Milton, were very sorry") 
to hear of her sad bereavement and lo + 
of her dear Mother, whose death « 
curred in the Galt Hospital on Sunda . 
Feb. 21st A sincere and kindly |: 
to all the deaf friends of Miss Hart! \ 
whenever they happened along h 
way, she willbe much and sadly mi: 
ed by those who have had the plsu - 
of knowing her. We extend since 
sympathy to Miss Hartley. 

The ladies’ sewing class are bus 
engaged with articles to be used 
prizes at the coming social of the Ha: 
ilton Literary and Social Club, whi 
will be held some time in May. 

Mrs. Carl. Harris very kindly invit: d 
the class to meet at her home~for ti 
next meeting which is held fortnight! 


Mr. Norman Gleadow was sche 
uled to give the Sunday afternoon se'- 
vice at the Evangelical Church for 
the Deaf, in Toronto, on March 6t!:, 
and left the night before. He ws 
met at the station and taken alone 
| with some other friends to attend a 
surprise party in honor of the natul 
day of Mrs. Alex B. McCaul. A 
very jolly time was’ spent there and 
Mrs. McCaul was taken greatly by 
| surprise. She received some nice and 
‘useful presents On the following 
afternoon Mr. Gleadow gave an_it'- 
teresting address on how our minds 
could be moulded on the likeness of 
“The mind of Christ.’* 
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; ScHoot Morro: *'The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Tuespay, Marcu 15rH, 1932 


Local and Genetal 


Mr. H. Vaughan, of Toronto, has 
been put in charge of the Manual 
Training department. 


On_ Saturday” nignt the Bulldogs, 
champions of the Ki-Y League, play- 
ed an exhibition game againstthe K- 
Y All Stars. Bostnari of the School 
was chosen as centre for the All Stars 
and aided materially in defeating the 
champions by 3 to 2. 


Some of Kaye Dons young admirers 
have modeled with snow, quite an im- 
pressive replica of Miss England II. 
the boat in which Kaye Don had the 
unfortunate accident last fall. © This 
snow model can be seen on the lawn 


of the O.S.D. 


About fifty-five boys and girls were 
entertained at a party given for them 
in the Assembly Hall of the School, on | 
Saturday night, March Sth. 

The teachers on this committee had 
Prepared some fine games and by the 


zest with which they were played it] . 


was easy to see that all were having a 
good time. 

Judging by the way the sandwiches 
and punch disappeared the teachers | 
felt amply repaid for their work in | 
Preparing such an excellentlunch; the 
cake, which was made in the bakeshop 
also disappeared equally as fast. At 
times it looked almost like a cake eat- 
ing contest. 


About twenty boys have started 
“stamp collections’’ at the school and 
are showing keen interest in their | 
hobby. Some of the boys have fairly | 
large collections and as far as can be ; 
ascertained Billy Rule heads the group 


with nearly two thousand stamps of | 


of different values and countries. | day School papers he receives every daily about these two young n 


Wouldsuggestif any reader has stamps, ! 
foreign or otherwise, to send them 
along. They will be very much appre- 
ciated. 


On Thursday, March 10, the An-} 
nual Winter-Picnic was held at Jones’ 
Creek. Atten-thirty the first sleigh | 
loaded with firewood and the necessary | 
utensils for cooking the weiners, left 
for the woods. The second sleigh | 
soon fullowed loaded with those who 
didn’t wantto walk. Several went on 
skies and snowshoes, the rest tramped | 
quite happily through the snow. H 

When their destination was finally 
reached, everyone started clambering ! 


first toboggan upset into a huge bank of | 
of snow, but that’s where the fun} 
comes in. i 

From then on till the call for dinner 
was sent out the happy scrambling up 
and sliding down hill continued. 

Tt surely proved a fine tonic for the 
appetite. My how those hot-dogs, 
rolls, beans, apple pie, and cheese and 
cocoa did disappear. 


Col-> Odell of Cobourg Public 
hool Ins 


and Durhar 
at our School on March 11th, 


H. J. Clarke, B. A. school Inspect- 
or for Belleville and South Hastnge 


on his second half- 


The Ontario School for the Deaf. 


Ont, uncle of Mrs. Henry, 
the Premier of Ontario, and a brothei 
in-law of Mr. Stewart of our Staff 
died a few days ago and was interred 
last Friday. t. Stewart was unable 
to attend the funeral, being confined 
to the home by theigu. 


The Classrooms 
Harry Husak likes his new sweater. 


George Margo is proud his of bed- 
room slippers. 


Tux Canavian 


el 
ipector for Northumberland | othy Antariow an 
im, Was an interested visitor | who will be first. Dorothy beat Frank 


South Hastings, | on 
s for the last few days been carsying | several birthday cards. She also had a 
yearly inspection of | nice 


r. Samuel ‘Pickett, of Grimsby, | st 


Thereis great rivalry between Do: 


id Frank Mair as to 


by a few marks last month. 

Lillian Gledhill was nine years old 
March 2. She got a nice box and 
little partyin the dining room. 


Charlie Knight was glad to get the 
‘ory of Buffalo Bill from his brothers. 


wife of | Charlie had seen part of the picture 
| and was glad to know how the story 
, | finished up. 


Bernard Elliott returned to the O. 
D. on Saturday afternoon after visit- 
ing his parents in Toronto. He has 
a fine autographed copy of the life. of 
Hon.. Winston Churchill. 


Douglas McMillen received a letter 
from his father saying that he may visit 
him at the O.S.D. soon. Douglas is 
pleased to hear that they are going to 
havea new tennis court at their sum- 


Raymond Cork enjoyed his box of | mer cottage this year. 


candy from home. 


Gordon Owen is expectiny 
from his mother at Easter. 


The small boys and.girls enjoyed tebe because Jimmy is al 


their sleigh-ride last Saturday. 


GorJon Owen says his mother will 
will spend Easter with him at the school 
here. 


Gerald Bilow had a very happy 
smile when he came back to school 
this week. 


Vivian -Richardson’s mother of 
Toronto made her a visit one day last 
week. 


John Bossence has been first in his 
class for two months. He feels very 
proud. 


ing able to say “Good morning’’ to 
everybody. 


Bobbie Pierce is very interested in 
his rhythm. He istrying hard to learn 
his new dance. 


Harold Hemphill wasquite surprised 
to find twenty-five cents in the pocket 
of his new trousers. 


ea visit | Who ee 


Lucille Bourdeau is very proud of be- | 


| what disappointed at the result of the 
! game, the boys enjoyed the outing very 


Jimmy Perry is one of the lucky boys 
ts a box from home ever 
We're sure Jimmy aly 
appreciates his box. He deserves 
's agood 
joy. He does his jest both in the class 
room and out. 


Hockey 
The O.S.D. engaged the B.C.L. 
in a onesided -encounter at the Belle- 
ville Arena, Tuesday night, March 
Ist. The score was 14 - 2 for the 
B.C.I. ’nough said: % 


Domenico Rolando thinks it’s a 
great thing_to be ona hockey team 
especially when that team happens to 
win and is given such a fine supper as 
Mrs. McCluggage provided for the 
hockey boys last week. 


About seventy of the boys went to. 
the Belleville Arena on Feb.-17th to 
[see the game between Tweed High 
PSchool and O.S.D. Althouzh some- 


much. Fred Dixon ed many 
congratulations on his performance 


re 


during the game. 
Weall believe now that ‘There's 


| FF AS Sy Sepa 
Catherine Culbane was surprised to | £004 stuff in small parcels", after see 


read about herself in the Belleville 
Ontario-Intellingencer. 


Shirley Scott is the best little girl we 
have in church on Sunday mornings. 
She is as quiet as a mouse, 


ing the way _ Fred went through the 
big boys from Tweed 


The latest news comes ttom Owen 
Sound where Meleville Rourke and 
Harvey Henderson, both ex-pupils are 
playing intermediate O H.A. in that 


Raymond: Burrows enjoys the Sun- city. Glowing accounts are to be read 


week from his grandmother. 


Frank Mair enjoys his father's let- 
ters. Miss Ford bought him some 
peanut butter with the ten cents which 
he received. 


Norma Aistrop lost a tooth in school. 
Ic created a lot of interest for the rest 
of theclass, who all started trying to 
toosen teeth. / 


and 
ail of the boys at the school de! i 
reading about them and other former 
pupils who GU ie in making the 
teams of their home towns. 


We wish them all success and will . 


always be delighted to hear more good 
news about them. 


Ki-Y League 


Only one game was played in the 


Some of the girls in the sewing class Ki-Y League when the O.S. D. juniors 
are becoming quite efficient on the defeated the Canadians by the score 


darner and are quite proud. of their of 4to 1. 


achievements. 


The game was fast through- 
out and the “boys from the Deaf 
School’’ were a little too fast for the 


Jessie Christie and Ethel Hooey Canadians. The marked feature of 
for the top of the hill, soon gleeful | celebrated their eleventh birthday on the game was the clean hockey, which 
shouts and merry laughter greeted the | Wednesday, March 2, by having a was playedand the winning team de- 


party in their classroom. 


Maureen Stewart had a birthday on 
Friday, March 4. Her birthday party 
in school had to be called off because 
of illness of her teacher. 


Helen Reble thinks ‘the Lindberghs 


were very careless to lose their baby. -man, Flindall, 


served their win by the margin in which 
they won the battle. 
The line-ups for the game were: 
O S.D.—Egginton, Harrison, Bur- 
lie, McShane, Dixon, Wozcik, Haist, 
Bostnari, Sheppard and Doménico. 
Canadians—Farraro, Doran, Lang- 
LaPalm, Hammett, 


O.S. D. Meteors 5. D. H.S. 2 


In a game replete with action 
throughout the sixty minutes the 
O. S. D. Meteors outscored Deseron- 
to High School. Led by Mr. J. Butler 
Hough, their genial principal, they 
braved the storm-swept roads to be en 
the ice in Belleville at nine o” clock. 
Play opened with Deseronto pressing. 
Matthews in our goal was called upon 
repeatedly toclear, Spurred on by the 
first minute or twd of leadership Des- 
eronte waged a futious battle, hut soon 
Meloche carried for a try. An offside 
caused a_breething space in which our 
boys found themselves and then pro- 
ceeded to play their system of hockey 
which produced two counters in short 
order. in the second period they had - 
the big share of the play and scored 
twice, having missed several. sure 
jchances. With a white wash staring 
them'in the face, D..H. S. boys came 
strong and scored twice to our once in 
ithe third. D. H. S.-had two shots on 

goal to our one this period, but Mat- 
thews handled nicely. Lack of finish 
| around the nets keptdown the D. H. S. 


"| score. Mr. Vaughan of the School was 


time keeper whilst Jerr Hurley handled 
the bell. The D. H. S. boys played a 
clean game, and we have already ar- 
ranged a softball game with them as 
soon as the season opens. 


Ki-Y League 

‘Turning loose a sudden -burst of * 
speed in the second period the Flyers 
defeated the O.S.D. ‘pucksters’. in a 
regular scheduled game of the juvenile 
section in the Ki-Y League last night 
by the score of 4 to 2. 

‘The boys from the “‘Instituce’’ tried 
in vain to even the count in the final 
frame but could not penetrate the rug- 
ged defence ofthe Flyegs. McShane, 
of the O.S.D. team, ie the misfor- 
tune to fall and injure his hip to the ex- 
tent, that was forced from the’ ac- 
tual play. “The loss of McShane, in 
the final pgriod, did not help the cause 
ofthe ‘‘School’’ to any great extent. 
George Bostnari scored the two lone 
counters for the O.S.D. team while 
Bawden and A. Knott registered a 
voal apiece for, their team Harry 
Knott scored for his team making the 
final score 4 to 2 for the Flyers. 

‘The lipe-ups were { 

Flyers—goal Robiltson, defence 
Smith and Cook, centre’ H. Knott, 
wings A. Knott and Pointer. Sub. 
Bawden, 

O.S.D.—goal Egginton, defence, 
Wozcik and Harrison, centre Bost- 
nari, wings Burley McShane, Subs, 
Dixon, Haist, Cioutierand Shepherd. 

Harry D of the Belleville juni- 
or refereed a very impartial game. 


. 


Easter Missions 
‘Vhe Thirty-Secand Annual Bible 
Conference of The Evangelical 
Church tor the Deaf will be held in 
that Church, 56 Wellesley St., Tor- 
onto, on Good Friday, Saturday and 
Easter Sunday. An excellent pros 
gramme hes been arranged, which, we 
reuret to say, received too late to 
be published in full. We trust. that 
the usual success will attend this fine 
annual inspirational gathering. 


Th . D. S. wishes to announce 
the “Twelfth Annual Lenten Mission, 
held at the Loretto Abbey College, 
387 Brunswick Ave, during the Holy 
Saster, Week. opening at ,. 31 
5) 


rch 25th to 27ch inclusive. Rev. 
Me Goer, Toronto, will give the 
mission in the sign-language. There- 
fore: the mission which will be of 


M. 


She says if they had a baby her Semark, Harvey audHinton. Referee great benciit should be attended by all 


mother would lock the door. 


Jimmie McGuire. 


who can possibly come. 


The Canadian National 
Exhibition 
Frank BREEZE 

The Canadian National Exhibition 
is the largest exhibition in the world. 
It opens every year from August 28th 
to the first or second week of Septem- 
ber. Many people\from all over the 
world, visited the\ exhibition The 
worlds long distance swim is held at 
the waterfront there every year. At 
the exhibition there are many buildings. 
Some of them are Flower Show, 

“Horse Show, Manufacturers Building, 
Motor Show, etc. The new Horse 
Show was opened not very long ago. 
The midway is very funny. 

On August twenty cighth the Exhi- 
bition opened andthe big swim was 
held. Inthe morning my mother went 
to work down town and left me home. 
I was lonesome so I went to the exhi- 
bition without asking my mother. 
About eleven o'clock I left home and 
walked to the Western Entrance. It 
cost me fifteen cents ta go in. 1 walk- 
ed along the waterfront to near the 
start of the big swim. Shortly 
o'clock all the women. st 
plunged into Lake Ontario. It was too 
lone to wait to see who won, so I 
walked to the Motcr Show and look- 
ed at many new carsthere. I was very 
tired sol went home without seeing 
who was the winner of the big swim 
Atsupper time at home my mother 
heard about the big swim on the radio 
and she told me that Margaret Ravior 
had won the race. 

On Young Canada D-y [went to 
the exhibition with some deaf boys 
and stayed there al! day. At night we 
went to the Grand Stand and watched 
the performers onthe stage. About ten 
o'clock beautiful rockets shot into. the 
dark sky above the Grand Sta 
coloured lights from the ro: 
in every direction. “Then [went back 
home having enjoyed the Young 
Canada Day, | was disappointed be- 
cause Kay Don and Miss England IL 


did not come tw the exbidition before 
T came back to school. ‘They just 
came to the exhibition after 1 had 
arrived here. Ego to the Exhibition 


City every year. T shall go there next 
year. 
ey 
My Visit to London 
Esreni.a Grrow 

Last July the seventh | receivedva 
letter from my Aunt Nellie Briggs. She 
said she would come to see me at 5.00 
o'clock. I was glad that she was com- 
ing to see me. She motored to Peter, 
boro from London. My family took 
herto see her sister Sarah's place 
Sarah was very much surprised that she 
came to Peterboro from [.ondon 

Later on Nellie had to yo home. 
We missed her very much. She coaxed 
my father to go to visit London, 

On September the fifth my father, 
mother, Albert, and | motored to Lon- 
don from Peterboro. I liked to see the 
new country. We left at 7.30 o'clock 
and arrived thLondon at 3.25 o'clock. 
My father did not know where my 
Aunt Nellie lived. My father went to 
the store where my uncle Bob works. 
He was glad that my family arrived at 
London safely. Bob motored us to his 
place. My Aunt Nellie cooked supper. 

At night we danced in her home. 
We had a grand time. 

On Sunday morning we went to 
the Y.M.C.A. to meet the deaf boys 
Mr. Grooms preached to us 
about God I met Audrey Nottay 
Florence Garside. 1 am glad that | met 
them. 

On Monday night we motored to 
Peterboro. We arrived home safely. 
We were very-tired. We missed them 
very much. We had a lovely time. 
We hope that we shall go to London 
again 


é 


Tue CaNnaviay : 


A Visit toa Friend 
_ Avete Lowson 

While I was at Bealton last summer, 
Nellie Black's mother wanted me to go 
to the Anderson's picnic in Wilsonvil- 
le. Anderson's Picnic was on Saturday 
and one of Nellie’s relatives came to 
take my sister, Grace and me ‘there. 
When I arrived, Nellie’s family were 
surprised to see me for they had not 
seen me fora few years. Nellie used 
to come to school here but she left sev- 
eral years ago. 

‘There were about ninety people 
there, who came from Michigan, 
Toronto, Detroit, Brantford, Wilson- 
ville, and several places. We had a 
dainty lunch. After lunch Nellie and 
I washed the dishes while the others 
were having sports. We had lots of 
fun all afternoon. We also had supper 
there. 

After supper Nellie’s brother, How- 
ard took us to a ball game. Townsend 
Centre won thesilvercup, After the 
ball game we went to Simcve as How- 
ard wanted to see his chum but he was 
not there. So we motored home. It 
was about half past twelve when we 
gothome Ther we went to bed. 

On:Sunday morning after breakfast 
Nellic and I peeled the potatoes and 
carrots while the boys were milking the 
cows. Then abcut ten o'clock Nellie’s 
brother, Reg, went to Bealton to bring 
my father and mother for dinner. We 
had a tasty dinner. After dinner Reg, 
Howard, Nellie, ard 1 wentto Sun 
School. After Sunday School we drove 


needed me to play softball with his team 
in the softball league in Lakefield for 
the fall. Iwas very sorry for Mr, Deck 
because he said I was the best fielder 
on his team. When we arrived at 
Belleville, my legs were stiff. My legs 
were all right in afew days. 


My Summer Holidays 
Jack Morrison 

1 was going back to Vancouver last 
summer with my sister but | found out 
that Uncle Sam had not enough money 
to pay for our expenses on the train 
so he had to write to the Kincardine 
people requesting that they allow me 
to stay with them for the summer. 
The people were very pleased to have 
me so I left Belleville at 3.30 in the 
morning of the 10th-of June and 
arrivea at Kincardine at 2.05 in the 
afternoon of the same day. Eleanor, 
my sister went alone on her long jour- 

ney to Vancouver. . 
When I arrived at Kincardine Mr. 
and Mrs Courtney and Charles Ed- 
monson met me at the station. At first 
they were really strange to me but now 
they aren't They drove me to Mr. 
Courtney's brother for dinner as | was 
very hungry after coming to Kincar- 
dine. After dinner we went to their 
farm which is situated ten miles south 
from Kincardine near the Blue Water 
Highway 
}fresh air 

~Mr. 

cousin and both he and his wife were 


ind bright sunshine. 


home, We spent all afternoon talking - really very kind to me during my stay 


about school and many other things. 
Then we went to the barn. After that 
we had supper. Mv mother told me 
I would have to puck my bag so 
I went upstairs to pack it. About seven 
o'clock we motored to Bealton. 

We all had a splendid time there and 
Nellie’s family wish that we could go 
there again next summer. 


Our Picnic at Douro 
Francis Meyerre 
On Labor Day, September the sev- 
enth my manager, Mr. Bert Deck 


took his team in his truck to Douro. | 


Many people came tothe picnic. Our 
team practised playing softball. 

At the start, Kearn from Peter- 
boro played softball with our team in 
a hard game. We won the game 
9-8 from the Kearney's. After that 
the Canucks won from the Indian River 
boys. Lakefield get the winning run 
from the Nationals from Peterboro. 
‘The president of this league decided 
the Lakefield boys and our team were 
to play to meet the Canucks <The 
Canucks went away toeatlunch. We 
won from Lakefield The Canucks 
came here, Mr. Bert Deck refused to 
play with the Canucks now because it 
was seven o'clock and our team were 
very hungry. The president allowed 
our teim to go for lunch. I was 
too late in entering the 100 yd dash. 
But J had a chance to enter in the run- 


ning broad-jump. I got first prize easily. | 


I jumped 15 feet, 9 inches. 
wave me aticket numbered two. [ 
ave itto a tall man in a store, who 
gave me abeautifui sweater. My team 
and some of the people said | was a 
fast runner ty get a prize so easily. After 
the picnic at 9 o'clock we left Douro 
in Mr. Bert Deck s truck and arrived 
at Peterboro safely. 

On September the eighth our team 
went to the Central School grounds to 
play softball with the Canucks. We 
waited for along time, and the Ca- 
hucks did not come, So the pres- 
ident decided that our team won the 
championship because the Canucks 
defaulted. The president gave each 
of usa shirt’ The manager was very 
sorry for me because I was leaving the 
next day on the noon train, He still 


A man 


at the farm and they wanted me to call 
them Uncle Jue and Auntie. During 
the most of the summer I stayed atthe 
farm and helped them to do any: kind 
of odd work tor they did not wish to 
give me hard work. When Unele Joe 
had enough work he tok Auntic,, 
Charles and me to Arthur which is 
‘about seventy miles southeast from 
| Kincardine, where Auntie and Charles 
j Were born and we visited several of 
, their friends there. 
| When {had stayed with Uncle Joe's 
brother in town fora few days he took 
me to. see a big funeral of his friend, 
; Mr. Atxinson, who succumbed to se- 
rious injures which he received when 
he and another man were working on 
an old bridge which broke and fell 
down with two men and a wagon with 
a team. Another man had a narrow 
escape from serious injures but Mr. 
Atkinson's leg was badly crushed. 
He was taken to the Kincardine Hos- 
pital where shock caused his death in 
afew days. It was avery sad acci- 
dent. The funeral was very largely at- 
teded and his body was viewed by 
many people from Toronto, Stratford 
and other es. He was a weli- 
known farmer and a popular man in 
Kincardine. 

Many people missed me because | 
came back from my lovely visits with 
them and they wanted me to go to 
Kincardine again next summer. 


My Work Last Summer 
Norman Sexo 


[reached my home on June tenth. 
1 worked on the farm during the sum- 
mer. My parents told me that we 
would go to pick’ strawberries and I 
was glad to pick strawberries because 
I needed to earn some money. 

After wo weeks, my sister, father, 
brother, Willie and | motored through 
Boston to Mr. Wheeler's farm abouc 


ten Miles from my home. We-reach- 
ed Mr. Wheeler's farm art cighr 
o'clock in ‘the morning. I was very 


much surprised that there were straw- 
berries near his house. So we started 
to pick strawberries. We spent all the 
day picking them. We picked straw- 
berries and put them in small boxes all 
the time. While I picked them, I ate 


‘The farm is very lovely with | 


Courtney is my grandma's 


again and again. I got about ninety. 
five “boxes. of strawberries: Abou 
eight people worked there. In the af- 
ternoon we had finished working there. 

After two days, we went to Mr. 
Wheeler's farm again. {nthe morning 
six people were there. While I worked 
with strawberries, my back and ley; 
were aching and sore. Sometimes | 
stopped working and again I picked 
strawberries. [ became tired because 
the weather was very hot. Willie and 
1 sometimes raced to see who wou! 
pick the greatest number of boxes of 
strawberries, but I wonthere. | e::- 
joyed picking them. 

After a‘ week, we went there agait. 
The weather was hor. We still picked 
the strawberries. In the afternoon | 
picked them and I felt that there was 
something in the strawberry patch. | 
looked around and saw a garter snake 
and I jumped up and called Willie 

He stepped on it and the snake was 
killed. For the first. time I toucl.- 
ed a snakes Again we worked with 
strawberries and we took them home 
to store them for the winter. 

When the strawberries were all 
gone, We got some money. I enjoyed 
working there. | hope we will go there 
again next summer. 


A Visit from my Friend 
Exwoop Bett 


Before. visiting John  Ilingworth's 
place and then staying with him for a 
couple of weeks, I received his letter 
that said he would take both of us to 
Lucknow to see Robert Thompsoii 
some Sunday in July, but my mother 
and I went to Stratford to buy somc- 
thing that month. — After arriving there 
John wanted me to stay for a few days 
which I did, having permission from 
home to do so, John and I went tw 
Dufferin Park to see a_ baseball game 
between Stratford and Galt in a double- 
header, which sesulted in a win and 
loss for each team. 

Early one Sunday morning, we 
went to see Robert ‘Thompson in 
John’s car. It was athree hour drive. 
When we arrived there, John asked « 
man where Robert's place was and he 
showed us the way. Jack Morriso: 
had chanced to come there. We ha 
a grand time talking with one anothe 
almost all day. It is’ different tha 
Robert came co my place for man 
years and | went to his place for th 
first time. Robert's mother invited « 
to his uncle's to have dinner and su; 
per. In the afternoon Robert showe 
Jack, John and me some places in 
large barn where he worked. 

On returning to my home, the ¢ 
stopped because the engine w: 
wet on account of a heavy 
so we stayed in the country at 
place about ten miles from Luckno 
until another car met us. Then ¢ 
pulled John's car where it was fixe 
at a. garage. Afterwards it was « 
right. Again it stopped and then 
man from Detroit pulled the c: 
to where it was fixed at Goderic 
which is about twenty miles from this .« 
country where was placed. We 
again started for Stratford arriving there 
about 2 a.m. 

After visiting Robert's place. John 
and [ motored to Ingersoll to see 4 
wonderful game of baseball between 
Stratford and Ingersoll bur Stratford 
was defeated by 5 to 3. Almost every 
night except Sunday, John, his father 
and mother and I played cuchre. 

On returning to my place, we went 
to Benmiller where we fished and 
finally I caught three small fish. 
While I was catching one of the fish, 
John took a picture of me [hada 
grand time during my holidays there 
last summer. 


History of Easter behind gray walls cannot well know 
Of all the festivals celebrated by the the real significance of the Easter-tide. 
Christian Church none is more joyful For itis a message of great joy.—Ex. 
than that commemorating the resurrec- 
tion of the’ Son of Man, Easter! That 
means light out of darkness; civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. It is significant. By HE. Toll 
of thetriumph of humanitys‘of the new _ Easter does not mean so much tous 
world of brighter sunshine and happier While our friends are all about us, our 
lives, which: began upon the message family circle intact, and the whole 
and meaning of the first Easter morn- future radiant with promise. Lily 
ing, sweeping away the old world—the blossoms, bird carols, and all the glad, 
world of pagan gods, of darkness, of triumphant music of the season are 
hopeless sin. Above all’ it means Simply helps in making the season one 


The Easter Message 


Christ; the resurrection and the life. 

The history of the observance of 
Easter is in a measure the history of 
the Church. 

Among the early Christians the res- 
urrection was an idea for which men 
and women gave up their bodies, but 
thg sanctity of special places or seasons 
was wholly alien to their lives and 
methods -of thought. In the writings 
of the New ‘Testament or of the Ap- 
ostolic fathers there is to be found no 
trace of the celebration of Easter as a 
Christian festival Early in the second 
century the observance of the period 
began among the Christians. The di- 
versity of usage between the Jewish 
Christians and the Gentile Christians 
was gradually brought to an end by the 
Church of Rome, and the point was 
finally settled at the Council of Nice 
in 325. 

Discrepancies in the time of observ- 


ofthe brightest festivals of the year. 
But when the shadows darken life; 
when the sacred home circle is invad- 
ed and dearly loved friends sicken 
and die; then Easter takes.on a vast 
deeper meaning. [t is dgChristia 
answer to that old, old query, “Ifa 
man die, shall he live again?” 

Since the dawn of time man has been 
asking this question patiently and per- 
sistently, and a thousand failures have 
not silenced his restless interrogation. 
He has invaded the tombs, seeking an 
answer, and finding none. He has 
questioned the Sages; and they are but 
hesitating and unsure. He has invok- 
ed the aid of microscope and telescope, 
but they have not been able to reveal 
the secret. He has probed all nature 
for an answer only'to recoil baffled and 
wellnigh disheartened. Finally he has 
turned to the life and teaching of Jesus 


Christ; and here he meets with a} 


Prompt, urambiguous, and triumphant 


ing Easter existed, however, until the answer. ‘‘Christ is risen"? This is the 
eighth century. During the latter part message of Easter. Humanity hastri- 
of the fourth century the churches of umphed over death. The grave can- 
Gaul kept Easter on March 21, those not hold the redeemed children of 
of Italy four weeks later, on Aprit18, nen. The query of the ages has been 
while those of Egypt did not celebrate answered; man shall live again; and 
the festival until April 25. In the the proof lies in the fact that even now. 
ancient church the celebration of Eas; the living Christ is moving amongst 
ter lasted eight days. Aftertkeeleventh the children of men, by His touch 
century, however, it was limited to transforming them, by His grace de- 
three days and afterward to two. livering them, and by His presence sus- 

The origin of the Easter egg, one ‘taining them. 
of the most delightful of the customs — This is one of the secrets of the suc- 
of the season, is of great antiquity. Jt ces of Christianity. Our Christ is Lord 
is supposed to typify the bursting of the of Life. Death is not an eternal sleep, 
spring into life. A peculiar custom, but merely the gateway to glory. It is 
for many years in vogue in certain rural not the end of all things, but the begin- 
districts of Scotland, was that of seek- ning of a new:life more glorious than 
ing the eggs of wild fowl on Easter any we have hitherto known. Death is 
morning. Success in the search was not the implacable foe of human ylad- 
4 good omen. ness, but the stern doorkeeper toa joy 

Spring is bursting into life. ‘There that is eternal and full of glorya Is it 
isan added blueness to the ether; a any Wonder that Easter aithems are 
greener tint tothe grass. The cold keyed to notes of triumph? Its glad 
earth is thawing under the hot glare of Message brings comfort tw every bur- 


the midday sun. And this is another dened |uman heart. 
of the numberless meanings of the 
Eastertide, Easter is the Resurrection; 
and the Resurrection is life. And she 
who above all other is guilty of Easter 
bonnets is Dame Nature. The moun- 
tain freshets, far from the throngs of 
men, are breaking forth. The early 
flowers are raising their heads. The 
branches of the trees are taking ona 
tint of freshness and vigor. 


The poetry of Easter: “‘Let not 


Jesus is Alive from the Dead 

‘The Easter story never grows old. 

It has the charm of mystery, of wonder 
and of divine power. Jesus was crugi- 
fied on Friday; he died upon the cross 
and was put in the tomb that same day 
before sunset. The disciples kept the 
next day as the Sabbath, not visiting the 

‘ tomb. But very early in the morning of 
the next day, the first day of the week, 


your heart be troubled; ye believe in some good women went from the city 
God, | believe also in me. In my tothe tomb, which was outside the city 
father's house there are many man- wally They had brought sweet spices 
sions. If it were not so, I would have tq snoint the body of Jesus, because 
told you. | go to prepare a place for the preparing for the tomb on Fi jday 
yous, ‘had been hasty, and was not suffiGient 

From the mystery of the Crucifixion to satisfy the love of these loyal friends. 
and the Resurrection the greatest pain- ‘That morning there had been a great 
ters and musicians of all times have | earthquake, and an angel of the Lord 
drawn their loftiest inspirations. Blot came down and rolled the stone from 
out from art and music all pertaining the door of the tomb and sat upon it. 
to the divine significance of the Easter- The soldiers who were on guard were 
tide and the highest works of human so full of fear that they became likedead 
genius will be lost to the world, jmen. The women comingtothe fom 

Easter is music. But in the solemn were asking each other who would rol 
chants of the earlier centuries there was aWay the stone for them. It was too 
something incongruous. The strains large for themto move. : 
which issued from within the gray cold But they find the stone is already 
walls of the monastery to greet the rolled away. Mary Magdalene runs 
world, and to rouse itto thoughts of to tell Peter and John, supposing that 
the Resurrection were at best ill-fitting. the Jews had taken away the body. 
They loved well and worshiped'well, The other women, going on to the 
no doubt those early zealots. But.men sepulchre, see an angel, who tells them 


‘Tur Cananian, 


that the Lord is risen. Peter and John, 
having heard the story of Mary Mag- 
dalene, come in haste, tunning to the 
tomb. John is the younger man and 
tuns faster than Peter, but he does not 
enter the tomb until Peter comes. 
Then both goin. They find the tomb 
is empty, the body of Jesus is not there, 
bur the'clothes in which he had been 
wrapped were laid carefully folded in 
order. (If.enemies had carried away 
the body, they would ‘not have taken 
the trouble to fold up the grave 
clathes. ) 

} Peter and John left the tomb, but 
Mary remained by it, ana stooping 
down and looking in she saw two ang- 
els. Then soon Jesus himself spoke 
toher. She did not know him, but 
thought he was the gardener until he 
called her name; then she recognized 
her Lord as risen. “The women went 
to tell the other disciples, ‘but their 
story was so strange that it was not 
believed. 

That afternoon, two disciples were 
going from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 
A stranger began to walk along with 
them. He asked them what they were 
sad about? They told him about Je- 
sus of Nazareth, who had been puc to 
death: by their rulers. “Then the 
stranger explained to them out of the 
Scriptures how the Messigh was to 
Suffer, and all this had beet fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth. They invited the 
visitor to stop with them forthe even- 
ing meal. He blessed the bread, and 
vanished from them, and they knew 
then that they had seen Jesus. The 
two hastened back to the city and 
found the disciples gathered together. 
When they told how ‘they had seen 
Jesus alive, they were informed that 
others also had seen him. 

The disciples were in the upper room 
with the doors shut, for fear of the 
Jews. Jesus did not open the door. to 
come in, but there he stood in the 
nidst of them. He showed them his 
hands and his feet and they saw that 
he was their Lord who had been cru- 
cified, and was now alive. Thomas was 
not with those disciples then, and when’ 
he heard the story he said that he would 
not believe, unless he could put his 
finger in the print of the nails, and 
thrust his hand into the side where the 
spear had gone. A week later Jesus 
showed himself to the. disciples, and 
told Thomas that he might do just as 
he wished. Then [homas believed, 
and said, ‘‘My Lord, and my God.’” 

After that Jesus showed himself to 
seven of the apostles who were fishing 
at the sea of Galilee, and he showed 
himself to five hundred brethen in Gal- 
ilee. At different times, during forty 
days, he appeared. ‘Then on the 
Mount of Olives, while he was talk- 
ing with them, he was parted from 
them, went up into heaven, and a 
cloud received him out of their sight. 
While they were aandee! two angels 
told them that Jesus will come again 
as they had seen him go. 

On Easter Day, Christian, people 
think over again the joyful story of 
how Jesus was seen alive after he had 
been dead. They believe that he is 
now alive in heaven, and that some 
time he will come again to the earth. 
We unite in the prayer with which 
the Bible closes, “Yea: | come quick, 
ly. Amen:come, Lord Jesus.”’ 

—Young People’s Paper. 


Julia’s Reading 

‘Why, I shouldn't feel that were 
living without reading!’’ Julia ex- 
claimed. “I should feel as if 1 were 
wasting my life. “Think of spending 
your time like Clara Hayes—just 
clothes and parties and visits! I don’t 
suppose she opens a book from one 
week's end to another!” : 

“Itis too bad,’’ Aunt Isabel replied | 
her eyes upon her embroidery. “One 


The Easter Message 
By Edith Virginia Bradt 


Sweeter Fos the Easter story 
As [hear it o'er and o'er; 
Dearer grows its tender meaning 
As I dwell upon it more. 
For the years have brought me sorrow, 
And Tecarctean Bekcahev pain 
Save that I have caught the vision 
Of the risen Christ again. 


I can hear His gentle whisper 
s He tarries by mg side, 

Speaking’ as He spake to Mary 

In the first glad Eastergde, 
Breathing words of hope abd comfort, 

Till my heart grows stanch and strong; 
And my grief is turned to gladness, 

And my sighing into song. 


© Thou risen Christ! "I pray ‘Thee, 
As the Eastertide draws near, 
Unto hearts bowed down with sorrow 
Grant the Vision may appear. 
Though their eyes be blind with weeping, 
‘ouch them, Lord, that they may see; 
Bear to them the gracious message 
Thou hast spoken unto me. 


real book a month is an opportunity 
no girl should miss if she can help it.”” 

“One a month!" Julia echoed. 

“Why, Aunt: Isabel, I read two or 
three_a week right straight along! 
One isn’t anyching.’” / 
eAunc Isabel was silent while she 
worked a difficult curve in her mono- 
gram. Then she looked up with a 
smile, * 

bet said one real book,’ she answer- 
ed. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Julia replied, vaguely. 

Aunt Isabel was spending the win- 
ter with the family—to their great joy 
for she was a rare and much appreci- 
ated guest. One evening she called 
Julia into her room. “I have seme- 
thing to show you,’” she said. 

Julia came, wondering. Her aunt 
handed her a sheet of paper. It look, 
ed like the report of the latest additions 
to the fiction department of thgoublic 
library. 

‘What—"'Julia. began. Then 
slowly the color surged into her face. 

The record contained the names of 
forty-one novels, and nothing else. 

“'Is it right?” Aunt Isabel asked. 

.""lm—afraid itis,” Julia acknow- 
ledged. » 

“How many of them were worth 
while?’’” 

‘About shree,’’ the girl replied, 
frankly. ~ 

She stood studying the list {present- 
ly she pur it down with an‘airof de- 
termination, 

“Hear my vow before | go,’’ she 
said, laughing and serious at the same 
time. “‘Not another novel, not even 
the most fascinating, tor three whole 
months Burt you’ have to -help me 
out, Aunt Bel.’’ 

“Agreed, Aunt Isabel responded, 
promptly. 

Aunt Isabel's visic ended soon after 
that. She gave Ji lists of books to 
read, but heard nothing in regard to 
them until the next three months were 
over. Then she received a book list 
andanote. The list recorded one his- 
tory, two biographies, two volumes of 
literary criticism, one of art criticism, 
one of poetry, one of essays and one of 
sociology. ‘The note was brief., 

“‘Miss Julia Roberts, who has*been 
the victim of a serious attack of the 
fiction habit is now recovering, after 
‘a severe course of treatment.’” 

Aunt Isabel, with a pleased look in 
her eyes, promptly sent a telegram. 

“Warmest congratulations. [ am 
proud of you, my dear.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


€ 
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Easter-Tide 

*Tis Eastertide, the sunbeams fall, _ 
‘The earth is fair with bud and leaf, 

O, may the glory of it all é 
‘Speak softly to the hearts in grief 


“There in God's acre do they lie, 

our joy, our all ~O, vain 

nging*’ —hark, the human cry, 
¢ our loved and lost again."* 


Peace, peace, sad heart, the fragrant air, 
‘The chill and gloom fled far away, 

The violet blooming, sweet and fair 
Where snowdrifts spread but yesterday. 


‘The lily lifting up its breath, 
The quick"ning sap-in shrub and tree, 


All say: Where's thy 
O grave, where is thy victory 


ing, O death; 


Each Fastertide the old earth sins 
An anthem sweet, and true. and strong, 
And all the tender growing things 
Dwell in the Resurrection song. 
—Jean Blewett. 


Hetty’s Bookish Half-Hour 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Dr. Fosdick when he was here last. 
What would you suggest of his book?’’ 
“I think [ should begin on_ his 
Twelve Tests of Character.""" Mr. 
Parkinson's gratification broke out in 
areally happy smile. “‘It wili show 
you the manat his best. You should 
know, too, his “The Meaning of 
Prayer.” The Meaning of Service,” 
“The Manhood of the Master.’ Those 
boo s would help youto handle the 
kiddies ine your Sunday School class. 
Thatis,"’ he hurried on. , “They would 
help you to cultivate a really helpful 
background of Christian thinking If 
you do want to think a bir about relig- 
ous things ask Dr. Vincent to let you 
have his ‘Waar and Where is God’ by 


body had.come and stolen him away. 
On their promise to protect us from 
the Governor, we took the money and 
so reported.’” 


3. Jesus Christ: 
liveth and, was dead, and behold I am 
alive forevermore.”” 


4. Salome: With Mary Mag- 
dalene and Mary, the mother of 
James, I went very early, on the first 
day of the week, to the romb of Jesus, 
bearing spices that we might anoint 
his dead body. We remembered the 
large and heavy stone at the door of 
his tomb, and we wondered whom we 
should get to roll it away: As we ap- 
proached, we saw that the stone was 
already rolled away, and an angel sat 
upon it, whosaid, as he saw our startl- 
ed look, “Fear not ye, for 1 knew 
that ye seek Jesus, who hath been 
crucified. He isnot here; for he is 
risen, even as he said.” And then 
he took us into the tomb, and showed 
us the place where Jesus had lain.” 


5. Apostles Peter and John: 
‘Mary Magdalene brought word that 
the tomb of Jesus was empty. We 
ran as fast as we could to the tomb to 
see for ourselves, and found it even 
so. John was the first at the tomb, 
and saw the linen clothes lying there, 
with which the corpse’ of Jesus had 
been wrapped.’” 


6. Mary Magdalen 
back a second time ¢ mb, and 
looking in through mf tears, | was 
seen by two angels, who said, ‘"Wo- 
man, why weepest thou?’” L answered, 
“Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have 


“IL came 


Swain, a book published about three 
years ago. — It will make you wonder ! 
a litle, probably, but it won't be like- | 
ly to upset you at all. “he doctor has | 
had some ideas from it in two or three | 
of his sermons. The same writer has | 
a new one just out, something alsng 
the same line, “What and Why is 
Man?"" [ll bethrough my copy by | 
the time you are ready for it."’ 

“Oh, this is your stop? Nor atall. | 
Very glad if I've helped you. Come | 
and see me at my house or 


office. | 
There are thousands of yood books, 
you know.” i 
No, as has been obvious to you fur | 
some time, this story does not pretend 
to portray a real\happening But Hetty 
is real, isn’t she? Typical of hundreds | 
of charming Canadian girls who, 
because they haven't had the right 
word of advice, have been reading 
really nasty stuff, some of it talked 
about a good deal and hence come | 
into the favor of a large section of the | 
public—books involving _ situations 
Which such girls wouldn't tolerate their 
men friends talking about for amo- 
ment. And it is because this sort of 
thing isso needless, since there is such 
a host of really worth while and alto- 
gether healthy books, modern as well 
as classic, helpful and informative as 
well'as entertaining, that the sugges- | 
tions regarding some of these are made | 
in the story above. 1 


The Witnesses to the 
Resurrection 


Let us call the witnesses to the res- 
urrection of Jesus: 
1. The angel: *‘I descended from 


laid him." Then | heard another 


voice beside me ing, “Woman, 
whom seekest thou?” | supposed it was 
the gardener, and said, ‘Tell me 


where thou hast Jaid him, and I will 
take him away,’ for I could not believe 
what the angel had said was true. Just 
then | heard my\name spoken in fam- 
iliar tones, “Mary.” I turned about 
and saw that it was Jesus himself. [| 
would have touched him to make sure 
that he was alive, but he forbade me. 
I saw him but for a moment and he 
was gone. ‘Then 1|- ran and told the 
apostles that I had actuaily seen the 
Lord, and the words he had spoken. 
But they would not believe me.’” 


Mary, the mother of James: 


{With Salome, I went to tell the dis- 


ciples what the angel said tu us on our 
first visit to the tomb that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. On our way, 
Jesus himself met us, and greeted us 
with “All hail.’" He toldus to tell 
his disciples that he would meet them 
in Galilee. From them we learned 
that Mary Magdalene also had Seen 
Jesus at the comb in the garden." 


8. Cleopas: = “"With “another 
disciple, 1 was on my way from Jeru- 
salem to Emmaus, talking about the 
crucifixion of Jesus and the strange re- 
port broughc by the women that he 
had risen from the dead. We were 
presently joined by another traveler. 
He entered wonderfully in our con- 
versation, and showed us out of the 
Scriptures how all things we were talk- 
ing about had been foretold by the 
prophets. It was late when we reach- 
ed Emmaus, and so we invited the 
stranger to take supper with us. As 


“Iam he that- 


heaven to roll away the stone from the he broke bread and gave thanks, we 
door for on the third day it was ap- | fecognized that it was Jesus himself! 
pointed that he should rise again. | And then he left us, vanishing out of 
rolled the stone away, and satupon it, our sight. We returnedto Jerusalem, 
and he came forth like a rising sun.’? to testify of his resurrection.”’ Sel, . 
2. The guard ‘*The sound of the | 
earthquake and the appearance of the 
angel so alarmed us, that we were as | 
dead men. When we recovered our- 
selves we went to the chief priests and 
told them that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. They offered us larve money 
if we would report instead that some- 


“But He Rose Again.” 
By Dorothy Bayard, 


Clarice had frankly expected a dry 
time, but because her Aunt Sue set 
such store by missionary Meetings she 


ad tried not to look too black, when 
there came thatinvitationto the Easter 
‘Woman's Missionary service. 


' “* Would they like girls to attend, 
auntie?" she had asked dubiously. And 
when Aunt Sue replied, ‘* Indeed, 
they would, and Miss Green's talks 
are always so interesting,’’ there seem- 
ed nothing more to-say, 


Thus it was, that Easter meeting 
day, Clarice sat very quietly beside her 
aunt, and in due’ course, Miss Green 
began her Easter message. Now Miss 
Green wasn’t like ordinary folks. No 
one ever thought of describing her as 
“one of athousand.” She was just 
her own bright, terse, original self; 
and again and again people went 
from her meetings wondering why 
they had never thought of applying 
Bible truths in that close, clinging, 
Practical sort of fashion. On this 
particular Easter day, Miss Green 
began with a story. 


was going down a street in Chi- 
cago,’’ she said, “‘when in a store 
window I saw a very wonderful picture 
of the crucifixion. As | gazed, spell- 
bound, at.the vividly pictured story, I 
suddenly became conscious that at my 
side there stood a veritable little street 
arab. He, too was gazing, and his 
tense expression made me know thar 
“The Crucifixion’ had really gripped 
his eager little soul, Touching him on 
the shoulder, I said, “Boy, what does 
it mean? “Don’t you know! he an- 


swered, his face full of marvel at my , 


ignorance, “that there man is Jesus, 
and them others is Roman soldiers, 
And the woman what's cryin’ so's 
His mother, and,’ he added, with 
quivering voice, ‘they “killed Him.’ 


*‘L was loath to leave that window, 
but 1 might not tarry always with the 
world’s tragedy, and so | turned away 
and walked quietly down the busy 
street. In a moment I heard patter- 
ing young steps close at my heels, and 
there stood my little street arab! 


** Say, miss," hz breathlessly an- 
nounced ,‘I forgotto tell yer, but He 
rose again.”” 

“That,” said Miss Green, “‘is my 
message to-day—but He rose again. 
Because of this fact the call to us to 
lead the resurrection life, is vert 
clear."” 


And then in a fashion that Clarice 
never forgot there was pictured the 
daily life of the Christian who woul 
“seek thuse things which are above. 
The putting’ off of the filthy rags of 
nger, wrath, malice. evil speaking, 
ing,”’ and the putting on like a glor- 
ious garment of “‘kindness, humbleness. 
of mind, meckness, long suffering,” 
with “‘love,”’ like a beautiful girdle, to 
hold everything else in place. This 
picture was made too real to be easily 
forgotten. 

“Oh Aunt Sue’’, said Clarice, as 
they walked quietly home together "'I 
don’t believe I'll ever again worry about 
Easter hats and things. The real Easter 
isn’t just wearing all sorts of fresh, gay 
garments, and deing cross if things 
aren't finished on time. These things 
seem so small and mean to-day, and 
instead, I seem to see Miss Green’s 
Picture of the resurrection Christian 
putting off the old man of sin, with his 
wretched lying and evil speaking and 
all those other horrid things; and ac- 
tually putting on Jesus Christ, like a 
beautiful resurrection garment. [ tell 
you auntie,’’ and Clarice gave her 
aunt's arm a vigorous little squeeze, “* 
that was the kind of talk that makes a 


| a girl stop and take stock of herself. 1 


don't. believe I ever felt smaller than 
this very day, and yet [ anfreaching 
both hands after Miss Green's thought, 
the reai glory of Easter lies wrapped up 
in the little street azab’s message, “But 
He rose again.’ ”" 


Resurrection—Unique Fact 
of Christainity 
In the empty grave of Jesus, the cor- 
nerstone of the Christian church is 
laid. The resurrection of Jesus, chang. 
ing the figure, is the keystone of the 
arch of divine revelation. This empty 
grave gives us assurance that Christ's 
work of redemption was completed, © 
Not alone on Pilate’s cross, but in jo. 
seph’s tomb did that work receive its 
divine certifications as to its comple. 
tion and acceptance. When Jesus 
Christcame forth in triumph fromthe 
grave, angels, men and devils wore 
taught that his work was finished, and 
that his: triumph was complete. He 
had himself staked all on his resurrec- 
tion. He had affirmed that he had 
power ‘0 lie down his life and to take 
it again. in the most solemn manners 
did his resurrection ratify\that affirma- 
tion, and fulfill this prophecy. It gives 
uniqueness to the ‘Christian’ religion, 
There are founders of other religion— 
4Confucius, Zoroaster, Mohammed. 
‘These founders all died, but did ever 
one of them rise from the dead? Chris- 
tianity stands alone in that respect 
among the religions of the race. ‘The 
resurrection is the absolutely unique 
fact of Christianity; the resurrection 
1s the majestic assurance of the reality 
of our Christian faith and hope. It 
thus comes to pass that Joseph’s emp- 
sty tomb is in unique harmony with 
Bethlehem’s holy manger.—Rev. F. 
DeWitt Talmage. 


What One Must Believe If He 
Does Not Believe in the 
Resurrection of Christ 


1. That Jesus lies ina sepulchre in 
Judea. 2. That eleven men were 
deceived as to the identity of one with 
whom they had been in daily inter- 
course for more than two years. 3. 
‘That Peter, whotrembled at the care- 
less question of a girl, taced the San- 
hedrin and prison with boldnessa few 
days later, with no cause for the trans- 
formation. 4. Thata conscious im- 
poster uttered the most noble and lofty 
ethical teaching the world has ever 
known. 5. That the cross, the em- 
blem of ignominy, like the gallows to- 
day, becamé an ornament and an 
object of adoration, without any ade- 
quate reason forthe change. . 6. ‘That 

ation beginning with twelve 
men out wealth, or political, or 
military power, in less than 300 yeurs, 
congered the Roman empire without 
aid. 7. That hundreds of strong en 
and delicate women went calmly ) a 
painful death for a belief in a crucined 
malefactor, 8. Ina word, he must 
account for that marvel of history, che 
growth of the Christian @burch, ind 
for nineteen Christian centlies. 
‘ 3. AL Wilson. 


Ay missionary was preaching 1: 4 
bazaar in North India. | After he had 
closed, a Mohommedan came up «ind 
said: “*You must-admit that we have 
one thing you have not, and itis beiter 
thananything. ’ The missionary smiled, 
glad to have gained his interest, and 
said, ‘‘I shall be pleased to hear 
itis.’ The Mahommeaan replicd, 

When we go to our Mecca, wetind 
at least a coffin ; but when you Chri 
go to Jerusalem, which is your Mecca, 
you find nothing but an empty grave.” 
‘The missionary responded, ‘That is 
just the difference. Mahommed is 
dead; Mahommed is in his coffin. The 
founders of all these false systems of 
religion and philisophy are in tbeit 
graves. But our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose kingdom is to include all nations 
and all tribes, is not in the tomb; He 
risen, And all power in heaven an 
carth has been given unto Him. That 
is our hope. 
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Charlotte’s Comer 


By Elizabeth Price 


“In this world of darkness 
So we must shine. 

You in your small comer. 
And Tin mine."* 


Dumpling sang triumphantly as she 
went down the stairs on her way to 
school. Charlotte could hear the 
little feet as they clumped their way 
down, one step ata time, and she knew 
just how the chubby fingers held unto 
the bannister rod Dumpling hadn't 
yet learned to be independent on the 
stairs, but her clear, childish voice 
chimed out quite undisturbedly, 

“You in your small corner 
And Tin mine."* 


“Bless the baby! Isn't that sweet?” 
Grandmother leaned over to wavea 
hand at the little singer as she reached 
the gate. 

Charlotte answered slowly. ‘‘Yes, 
it’s sweet, but it’s nonsense, utter non- 


Grandmother turned and adjusted 
her glasses to eye the girl with the dus- 
ter. “‘Nonsense? I’m afraid I do 
not understand, Sharley, dear.’’ 

Charlotte polished the looking-glass 
vigorously. ‘‘Ie's all very well tosing 
songs about shining in'small corners, 
but the® truth is, Amma, it can't be 
done. I’ve chought a lot about such 
things since we've been pnor, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that there's 
more sentiment than fact in those nice- 
sounding phrases.’ She paused to 
reflect on what she considered a rather 
neatly turned sentence, but as her 
grandmother said nothing, she wenton. 
“Nearly all the girls 1 know who 
are doing any shining, have pretty big 
corners. Butthere’s absolutely nothing 
for me but brooms and dishpans.’’ 

“What are these other girls doing, 
Sharley?"” 


“Oh, just the things we all used to | 


plan together in school. They can 
carry out their plans, you see, and [ 
can't do a thing on. earth. Emily 
Deane is doing slum work, Dell 
Porter teaches a charity sewing class; 
Polly Allen is taking a course in do- 
mestic science, so tnat she can teach it 
inthe Settlement House. Oh, they 
all have something to do! I'm sim- 
ply left out of everything becanse my 
corner is so small and so full. Never 
a chance for even atallow dip to shine 


‘Maybe it doesn’ ttake a whole tal- 
low dip to make a light,”’ suggested 
the old lady, as she took herknitting 
out of its bag. “I remember something 
about Christ's helpers being told once 
to gather the fragments, that nothing 
be lost. Maybe there’s a ‘fragment’ 
that you haven’t found yet, Sharley.’’ 
“Oh, that was different. Christ said 


that to the disciples,’’ the girl _remind- | 


ed her. 

“And so are you a disciple, child."” 

“Well, atleast they had something 
to gather.”” é 

“Only fragments. Broken bread and 
bits af fish, dear, things that lots of 
People would throw away. But the 
Master wanted them saved. 

“But, Amma, I can’t gather food 
for other people. It takes all father’s 
strength to provide for us, and I can’t 


give a thing away. Charlotte had 
searched the mantel and was wiping the 
old-fashioned ornament that had come 
| with “grandmother from. an_ earlier 
home. But her. thoughts Were intent 

,on other nbiecnd she frowned as 

, she worked. It*had been ‘so easy to 
dream ef doing worthwhile things 
when father had plenty of money, and 
a life of pleasant ana leisurely activities 
surrounded her. Now thatthe money 
had flown, and the big house had been 
exchanged for this smaller one; now 
that servants were things of the Past, 
and only her own vigorous youth stood 
between mother and serious overwork, 
the aspect of life had changed, and she 
found herself fretting and chafing un- 
der the yoke of service. 

| Grandmother looked up to say earn- 
estly: ‘‘Shariey, the Master never 
bade them gather what they did not 
have—only what they had. Only frag- 
ments were there, but they were of the 
Lord's providing, and were obediently 
used.* Surely, dear, out of the abun- 

| dant feast of your blessings, there are 

some fragments you can gather up to 
share with others.”’ 

““What are they, Ammai"’ 

“Well cheerfulness, perhaps, and 
fragments of work, that is joyful, as 
well as thorough. Of gladness, that 
you cairbe the prop your mother needs, 
and a comfort to your father."” 

! “And I'm not?’ The girl stopped 
short and turned to look at her grand- 
mother as she asked the question. 

The old face beneath its silver crown 

flushed, but the answercame with a- 
tender smile. ‘‘Hardly cheerful or joy- 
ful, dear. A prop, yes, but a-a’’- 
“IL know.’? Charlotte nodded short- 
ly. ‘‘A splintery one, like the clothes 
prop Jane used to scold about. She 
used it a long time because it was 
| Strong and straight, but she never dared 
hang fine things nextit, for fear the 
splinters would catch and tear them. 
| “Exactly. A little splintery, Shar- 
ly, though straight and strong."” 

) “You needn’t say another word, 

! Amma. Light begins to glimmer, 
though I never thought of it that wav 

before. Because I didn’t neglect my 

| work, [have felt virtuousand martyr- 

like. I’ve acted the part, haven’t I?” 
| ‘*A little that way, dear.’’ Grand- 
| mother’s voice shook a bit, but she 


i 


| remembered that a certain wise man.< 


had once said, ‘‘Faithful are the 
| wounds ofa friend.’” 
But if Charlotte was wounded, she 
‘gave no sign. Instead, she nodded 
emphatically and said: “‘Stupid! My 
candle isn’t more than an inch long, 
but I’m going touse it tpsee the truth 
by while it lasts. ‘ 
The little lady in the big chair laugh- 
ed happily. “‘Thank you, dear, for 
taking it beautifully. I've been want- 
ing a chance to remind you, but J— 
“*You were afraid of my splinters. 
tIsee. Well, youneedn’t be, Amma, 
dear. ‘Talk about mixed metaphors! 
Woutldn’t prim Miss Mount be shock- 
ed? She was such a proper teacher, 
Amma. _She never would have been 
‘able to endure a conversation that 
reached a candle conclusion by way of 
fragments and splinters. 
“Miss Mount isn’t here to be 
shocked, Sharley dear, and we are glad 
of a happy ending, by whatever route. 


it may have been reached. By the 
way, is the subject necessarily dismiss- 
ed? Mightn’t we have a Postcript or 
a—a codicil, or'?—- 

“An annex? Yes, indeed,let’s. I 
still “have the wardrobe and table to 
rub.”” 

“I was wondenng what sort of 
people Emily Deane worked most 
among. It seems to me I heard she 
was doing a lot for the children.” 

‘So she is,’” was the prompt reply. 
“She says they are most important 
because they are to be our future 
citizens. That's one thing I envy her. 


i 


~ The ee Houses 


I lived with Pride; the house was 
With tapestries of rich design. 
Of many houses, this among 
Them all was richest, and was mine. 
But in the chambers burned no fire, 
Though all the furniture was gold; 
I sickened of fulflleddesrey 
‘The House of Pride was cold. 


hung 


I lived with Knowledge; very high 
Herhouse rose on a mountain side, 
Iwatched the stars roll through the sky, 
Kread the scroll of time Aung wide. 


, But.in that house, austere andj bare, 


No children played"” no laughter clear 


+ Was heard, no voice of mirth was there, 


The house was high, but very drear. 


Think what an influence she will ‘lived with Love; all she possessed 


have—not only for the present, but sp, 


for the years to come.’ 
“Very true. 


‘Was but a tent beside a stream, 
¢ warmed my cold hands in her breast, 
She wove around my sleep a dream. 


But you have clfildren “ And One was there with face divine, 


ho softly came, when day was spent, 


to do for, too, hifen’tyou? Ours are And tuned our water into ice, 


not slum children, and they are «being 
well trained. But they, too, are fu- 
ture citizens, my dear, and there are 
lessons no one can teach themas well 
as their elder sister '” 

“I wonder-if that is true. If it is, 
Amma, Emily hasn'ta thing on me, 


has she?’” 


“Probably not, though'I shouldn't 
have expressed it just that way.’” 

Grandmother laughed again, but 
Charlotte was too busy to notice. 

> Antsthen its) coms. toy teaching 
domestic , science, 1 might have’a 
chance to dothat right here. Harriet 
is wild to cook, and I've been sending 
her flying out of the kitchen because 
she makes mistakes and gets in the 
way. I should be teaching. her of 
course. It could notto take half as 
much patience as Polly's ignorant 
pupils demand.”” : 

“And there's a sewing class, I’m 
sure, if you're sighing for that,’’added 
grandmother. ‘‘Even Dumpling is 
old enough to begin. I've been wish- 
ing my eyes were equal to the task of 
te.ching her.’’ 

“Mine are. Why,I have a whole 
social service outfit, with all the unplea- 
sant features eliminated, under my own 
vine and fig tree. I’m done my 
dusting,Amma. Good by,and thank 
you.” The girl threw « kiss from the 
tips of her fingers as she shut the door 
behind her, leaving a relieved and hap- 
py grandmother working on Jimmie’s 
mittens." 

“‘Thaven'tfhrowna kiss to her since 
we moved,”’reflected Charlotte as she 
sped downstairs. Maybe even that 
is one of my neglected fragments.’” 
* She opened the dining-room win- 
dows and began to sweep, uncon- 
sciously making the broom strokes time 
to Dumpling’s song. 

Mother was busy making pies in the 
kitchen,but she came to the door to 
say, ‘How good it sounds to hear you 
singing, Sharley, dear."” © 

“‘T haven't been singing much late- 
ly, have I, mother?” and the girl few 
across for a swifc hug. “‘I think I’ve 
been away ona visit, and have just 
come home.’” 

The floury hands: went around 
Charlotte’s neck, while her mother 
said happily, “‘Oh, I'm so glad to have 
you back.’” 

Charlotte shook her shoulders impa- 
tiently as she gathered up her broom 
again. “‘I'd like to punish myself in 


And made our life a sacrament. 
W. J. Dayeson. 
. 
pee 


earnest,’’ she scolded silently. “Such, 
relief as there was in poor mother's 
face just own.’” 

An_ hour later, Charlotte looked 
at the clock. ‘* Fifteen minutes to 
spare,’’ she annouced to her mother. 
“I've got though my preliminaries 
swimmingly this morning. Dinner 
won't oe Jang aow that the pies are 
done,dpd I’m going in to 
forgotten how to play.” 

I wish you would, Charlotte. We 
shall be glad to have music once 
more." The gay selection that filled 
the air for a while did not hold its 
performer's thought, though it was 
several days later when she put into 
words the thoughts then begun. There 
had been a little struggle insthe mean- 
time, but when she had conquered she 
said quite casually: ‘Mother, I'll 
polish up my music a bit and teach 
Harriet and Ellen. e had the, ad- 
vantagepf good tedchers, and now 
they can reap some’ofethe benefit.’* 

“O Sharley, that would be such a 
relief!’’ Mother's face showed the 
sincerity of her words. ‘‘Father and 
I have been trying to contrive a way 
of providing a teacher forthe younger 
girls. But, dear, it ‘would mean a 
good deal of sacrifice for you, and you 
have so little leisure as itis.” 

“Don’t call it by such abig name, 
mother. It’s just one of my frag- 
ments that I’m trying to gather up. 
Youremember [told you about them 
the other day.’” 

Yes, mother remembered thankfully. 

The lessons were begun straightway. 
“*L hate music-teaching.”’ ° Charlotte 
frankly owned to grandmother. “I'd 
rather pay professor Weems out of my 
own pocket money than,to fuss overit 
myself. But then, I haven’t any pock- 
et money, and I have a little know- 
ledge, so there you are.”” aoe 

“According to what a.man hath,’’ 
quoted the listener softly. 

“Couldn't I help with those ac- 
counts?”” asked Charlotte of her father 
one evening. 

He looked up from his work, pale 
and tried, but with an appreciative 
smile. “‘You could, daughter as far 
as ability goes,’” he told her. ““But 
I'm not going to let you work all the 
time.” 


(Continued om Page 8) 
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“Page 2 
Send Your Deaf Child To 
WE, ‘School? 
By E. S. Tillinghast in the South Dakota 
Banner 


‘This question seems useless. Any 
argument seems quite unnecessary. 

‘et We find quite a few parents who 
sn to ask themselves this question 

id answer it by not sending their 
children to school or by sending them 
after years of delay, after the best years 
of the child’s life are gone forever or 
by sending them very irregularly, a 
year in. school and then a year or six | 
months out of school. 

We honestly believe that if these 
same loving parents could see with a 
single sweep of vision the endless tra- | 
gedies in the lives of the uneducated | 
deaf, in the lives of those who never 


Tax Canapian. g 
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Results of Neglected Education | 


The less education the deaf boy or 
girl or man or wuman has, the more 
difficult it is for them to control’ them- 
selves or submit to control by others in 
accordance with the dictates uf sound 
Treason, the more difficult it is for them 
to be assured of earning a living, the 
more easily they may be imposed upon 
by unscrupulous persons, the more 
likely they are to lose what money they 
have, inherit orsave from earning, the 
more likely they are tohave children 
whom they cannot properly care for, 
train, or educate and the more prob- 
ably they will be unhappy and dissatis- 
fied, and acause of expense, suspense, 
worryand trouble to relatives and 
others. 


If education means power to the 


attended school, or have entered too | hearing, a hundred times more does it 
late ever (o make good the lost years of ; mean increased power to the deaf. 
opportunity, they would go through | If education is the key to a thousand 
fire and water, they would sacrifice | doois of oppcrtunity and pleasure 
their last dollar rather than deprive their ; eternally locked to the hearing man 
children of the chance to get an edu- | or woman, who cannot read or write, 
cation. This carefully considered state- | for the deaf itis relatively the key to a 


ment is the result of personal contact | still greater world of opportunity, plea- | 


with observation and study of at least | sure and power. To live in the eter- 


two thousand cases of deaf children | 
and adults, E | 


‘The deat need education more ! 
than the hearing 

Little careful thinking is needed | 
to shaw how the deaf child really needs 
education far more than his hearing 
brother or sister, who even before 
starting to school, has natural word 
language, and can pick up a world 
of information through hearing and 
speech and by the aid of interminable 
questioning, even without depending 
on any regular schooling. Lincoln | 
was an example of this. But a deaf , 
child, even with the brain of Lincoln, + 
can not do this. It requires the most | 
expert skilled and specialized teaching | 


| 


nal silence of deafness is surely bad 
enough, without in addition being 
weighed down with the fearful handi 
cap of profound ‘ignorance of either 
spoken or written ‘language. 

No sane parent ever deliberately in- 
tends to deprive his deaf child of any 
chance to acquitg phe powers, the 
privileges, the joy# the independence, 
the blessings, through succeeding gen- 
erations, which even very modest 
degrees of education bring. 

Mostly it is a matter of fear, of 
mistrust, or of mere putting off doing 
a duty that is clearly recognized. 

Wait till next year, is the tempting 
thought that presents itself to-mothers. 
‘They see intently aud clearly the deaf 


to give him this knowledge; jes, years | child of today, not this child'as he or 
ofit at the right period of his child- | she must appear ten or twenty years 


hood. Withoutthis vital knowledge of | hence, as\determined by conditions ; 


word language, countless questions in | that are now at work. They concent- 
the child mind remain unexpressed and | rate attention upon the erief of sepa- 


the artof lip reading isan impossibility. | ration for the next few months, not on } 


Without this knowledge at least in 
meagre degree the mind must. be con- 
tinually starved and stunted because 
ever lacking the range and accuracy of 
ideas necessary to normal activity and 
variety oftthought H 
Importaice of right age m ed- 
ueation of the deaf 

To illustrate further: Teaching speech 
to the born deaf is most difficult even 
under the most favorabte circumstan- 
ces. But after a certain age, it may 
become almost impossible. As the 
deaf advances in age, the numerous 
delicate muscles required in speech, 
become from long continued disuse, 
less and less flexible and responsive to 
the child's effort to repre duce partic- 
ular sounds, the vibrations of which it 
vaguely perceives through the sense 
ef touch. A similiar line offreasoning 
applies to use or disuse of all principal 
centres of brain activity. 


| 
1 
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Ignorance preventable it deat- 
ness ix not 

Deafness may have been un- 
avoidabie, or unpreventabie, but this 
slowing down, this dulling, checking 
or cramping of the activity of the brain 
centres through disuse at the ndtural 
periods of development is the more a 
tragedy, because it is so largely pre- 
ventable. ~ 

Our deaf boy or girl is growing up 
He or she will want to earn a living 
independently of his parent, to get 
married, t have ahome andto have 
children. “The parents cannot always 
be with the deaf-child, cannot always 
care for or protect the boy or girl com- 
ing steadily into. mature manhood or 
womanhood, with all tie natural de- 
Sires and passions of a normal human 
being. 


(their own school to others 


the very slowly gathering storm of 
disappointment and grief which years 
of profoundly mistaken reasoning or 
manner of caring for the childs, may 
bring. 


Schoo) Loyalty 

The best advertising which any 
school can have is found in the man- 
ner in which the students speak of 
their school when they are away from 
it. 

We often find and hear of students, 
when away from school, criticizing 
They 
declare that it is not up-to-date, that 
the trades instruction is pot up-to-date, 
that it has few attractions, that there 
are not enough holidays or social 
events, and that they would not attend 
if they could find another school to 
attend. 

These boys and girls may not realize 
it, but in condemning their awn school, 
they are condemning themselves. No 
school can be any better than the stud- 
ents who attend it. If they are not 
live-awake students, the school wiil be 
dead If they themselves do nothing 
to raise the standard and make it. more 
attractive, then it will never be au up 
to-date, attractive school. 

Boys and girls who are given the 
priviteges of an education at the ex- 
pense of the tax payers of the state 
should be appreciative to the state and 
loyal to their school. ‘This loyalty 
will help it to grow, will help it to be 
more attractive. After all, it is that 
loyalty in the individual, multiplied 
thousands of times over, that makes the 
kind of school spirit which makes the 
school stand out as superior to all other 

schools. 


The attribute that will bring any 
| school to the forefront is loyalty. “And 
j one of the finest ways in which to ex- 
| press that toyalty is found in taking 
| every opportunity to boost, your own 
school, to tell the world that it is the 
finest school on earth. If every student 
made it a habit of practising school 
loyalty, in word, action and deed, then 
the school wotild soon become as good 
aschool as you say it is.— Lone Star 
(Texas). - 


Parental Failure 


The following significant and severe 
article appeared in the Christian En- 
deavor World. 


““A recent speaker urged an associ- 
ation of patents and teachers to oppose 
‘the -shameless manner in which j 
parents have unloaded the duties of the 
home on the overburdened shoulder 
of school teachers and officials. That 
puts the matter strongly, but not too 
strongly. For years the home has: 
been sponging on the school. “Parénts 
let their children run wild, and then ex 
pect their school-teachers to instruct 
them in obedience, honesty, truth-tell- { 
ing, regard for property, patriotism 
reverence for sacred things, regard for 
the rights of others, politeness, and 
many others phases of proper conduct. | 

The time is coming when teachers | 
will be required to send such children 
back home, and to tell parents to Keep ' 
them there until they have given them 
the fundamentals of character neces- 
sary for the right use of the mental ! 
training which the teacher is to impart. } 

The teacher might as well expect | 
the home to give instruction in history, 
algebra, and Latin, asthe home expect 
the school to furnish a training in 
practical ethics.” 

Regarding this, the Alabama Mes- 
senger makes the following comment: 

“As the foregoing complaint stress- 
es, the home must do its part in the 
making of the man thatthe child is 
expected to grow into. Factories that 
turn out gocds of quality require that 
the raw material they use in man- 
facturing their articles be of a certain 
standard. It is no less just that the 
school should require the home to send 
children of good moral character and 
possessing the needed amount of in- 
j telligence out of which to make the + 
t finished graduate.’” 


{ 


The Ped: 


jagogue and the 
cacher 


Ye old-time PEDAGOGUE was stiff, 
prim, formal, studiously dull, and much 
given to the consideration of trifles. 
He knew little of the world of people 
and things, and was regarded as ‘a 
tyrant by children and as a child by 
men. The very word “‘pedagogue™’ 
has come down to us laden with the 
satire of the centuries. Jt conjuresup 
a personage, unnatural, crabbed, pov- | 
erty-stricken, eccentric, unfortunate. 

In the place of the pedagogue we 
have now more and more the TEACHER, 
a name made glorious to all time by | 
the World's Lord and  supremest 
| Model, Him of the Loaves and Fishes 
| and the Sermon on the Mount. 
|* The moral and spiritual qualifications 
of the teacher have changed but little. 
{To be a teacher is first vi all tobe a 
™man ora woman, and the teacher must 
command the respect of men ‘and 
women before he can hope to win the 
reyard of those far keener judges of 
j human motives, the boys and girls and 
young men and women of the schools. 
| Teaching ts 90 per cent character. 


‘The Practical Teacher 
The teacher of today must be prac- 
tical. His teaching must focus onlife. 
Education has become directly as well 
as remotely serviceable. 


courageous and unafMid. 


In the school of today there is to be 
heard the click ‘of the typewriter, the 
clink of dishes, the bang of hammer; 
against wood and iron, and the whir 
and rattle “of machinery; there is the 
odor of cookery and the artistry of 
skilled table service and home furnish. 
ing and decoration; there is the cutiing 
and fitting of garments, the splash of 
paints upon canvas, the music of voice, 
violin and piano, the rhythm of the 
dance, ‘the shouts of: players in the 
gymnasium and upon the athletic ficld, 


‘The Area of Education 


Education has ceased to be .mevely 
a matter of the contents of books; nd 
the cultural area has widened to include 
the religious, the social, the industrial, 
the economic, the artistic, and the re- 
creative phases of living as well as the 
exclusively intellectual and academic. 

But, valuable as these things are 7s 
media and objectives of education, it 
is not intet.ded that they shall take the 
place of that tuition which is the product 
of the expression and influence of the 
personal qualities of the teacher. 
Teaching is personality molding per- 
sonality to larger and better living. No 
range of department nor wealth of 
equipment can minimize. nor suborin- 
ate the demand for the living, vitaliz- 
ing personality of the teacher. 

Within the range of the reasonable 
and the attainable, then, what are some 
of these qualities which we may scck 
and properly hope to find in the tea- 
cher? 


Fairness the Firnt Quality 


In the first place, the teacher should 
be fair, for fairness is at the very 
foundation of all human relationship. 
If the pupil is to respect the teacher's 
decisions he must feel that the 
means to be fair, that he wil 
unto. Caesar the thin 
Caesar's.” 


The teacher should be sympatictic 
and sincere, even as Abraham Lincoln 
was sympathetic and sincere, tolerant 
and open and kind. 

The teacher should be amiab/, as 
Sir Philip Sidney was amiable, liking 
much, smiling easily. 

‘The teacher should have a sens of 
Aumor“that he may not take himself 
nor his problems too seriously. 

‘The teacher should have darge vis m, 
not losing sight of the few great ends 
amidst the exacting demands of the 
multitude of the means. 

The teacher should have Hifi ind 
fire that dullness and monotony way 
never find a place in his presence 

“The teacher should have spirit wid 
courage. To command the ready 
cooperation of the stgong and challeng- 
ing: spirit of youth tebe must be 

He must 
be the accepted. master, leader, and 
captain of his school. 

The teacher should be calm, as the 
famous first Earl of Marlborough «as 
calm, refusing to be greatly distur'ed 


| whatever the odds. 


Love ot the Job 


The teacher should dnow Ais 5 
that he be not a blind leader of 
blind, and that he may the more ea 
convince of the great worth and p:o- 
found attractiveness of knowledge. 


The teacher should be alert and 1p- 
to-date, that he may interpret his mes- 
sage in the light of the day’s latest ad- 
vance. 


And, finally, Ae should like his jib, 
for though he should possess all of the 
foregoing qualifications, and more, 
and yet fail to like the work of teach- 
ing boys and girls, he would be ‘but 
as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
signifying nothing.—John Dixon, 19 
The Lone Star. 
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Billy ‘Wingfield is proud of his new 
sweater. 


Steve Graziano’s little sister Stella 
can walk now. 


Joffre Averall made a ‘nice flower 
table for Mr. Blanchard’s class-room. 


Arthur Hazlitt received a lovely 
chocolate dog from home. He kept 
icin his school room for some time 
before eating it. His mother and 
auntie send him many boxes. 


Dan Bostnari wants a letter from 
home. ~ He is the only boy in his class 
who did not get a letter this year. 


Miss Code’s pupils cut out and col- , 
oured some Easter bunnies and put! 


them on the windows. They are 


very pretty. 


We are all pleased to know that 
Arthur Hazlitt’s mother is well again 
and able to be home. 


The Rotary Club at Stratford are 
very proud of Helen Hoy’s reports. 
Helen is trying to be first and so is 
Glen Robertson. 


William Kainiski and Vivian Rich- 
ardson have birthdays next month and 
expect to have parties. 


Albert Smith gota picture of a pony 
from home He is very proud of it 
and_put iton the wall in his classroom. 


The dog at Karl Wolfe’s home 


weighs 90 pounds, while Karl weighs t 


only 71 pounds, so he is doing his 
best to add on weight, hoping to match 
the dog when vacation comes 


Because Opal MacDonald did bet- 
ter on her last month’s report, her 
mother 
Opal was very pleased. 


Marie Rose had a letter from her 
mother at Massey last week. Her 
mother tells her that the baby sister 
who is now three months old weighs 
13 Ibs. Marie is quite delighted and is 
anxious to see her baby sister in June. 


Miss Lally had a St Patrick's Party 
tor her boys and girls last Friday. They 
played games and had a little treat of 
ice creamand cake. Miss Ford, Miss 
Keeler and Miss Rathbun came to the 
party. 


We are sorry to report that Opal | 
MacDonald’s little brother Dickie is | 


very sick with measles. 


Paul Berkley had a birthday on 
March 20. He had a birthday cake in 
school with seven candles on it. 


Annie Coppieters has two very loose 
front teeth which she is striving to pull 
out, 


Marveen Drury was very pleased 
with her funny papers from home. 


Roy Kydd’s little sisters have a pony 
and they drive it tothe store for their 
mother 

Edith Pardo’s mother and father 
have moved back to their old home 
near ‘Thamesville. 


Francis LaBrash received camera; 
and some peanuts from his mother | 
last Saturday, Feb. 27th. 


Francis LaBrash’s aunt came from 
Campbellford to sec him last Saturday. 
He went down town with her and she j 
poughe a fine, hghtblue pullover for 

im. s 


| 


Classroom Locals. 


sent her twenty-five cents. | 


Francis LaBrash’s uncle’s new car 
was burned last week on the train. 


Olive Beesaw received a box con- 
taining new shoes, stockings, tooth- 
Paste and some stamps from her 
father last week. 


Wille Graham received a letter | 
with 50 in it from his mother, Mat. 
st. . 


a box con- 
tube of tooth 
cream from her 


taining a cal Lux, 
paste and some maple 
mother on Feb. 17th. 


Pearl Liddle 4 


__ Bud Male received a letter with 25F 
in it from his parents not long ago. 


Harry Gallinger’s parents had a 
i fire in their house. The stove pipes 

caught fire. They used fire extinguish- 
{ ers and put out the fire. 


Freda Lockett received a letter and 
| Valentine from her sister Kathleen, last 
week. Her sister told her that her 
father and her sister Doris were both 
sick with bad colds. She also told her 
that her brother Willie and his wife 
had moved into a new house, and that 
her little nephew, Freddie, was be- 
ginning to walk. 


Thelma Burke received a letter 
from her mother on Friday. Her 
mother burned herself badly last Oct- 
ober, and was in the hospital for 2 
months. She is better now, but she 
can not do the housework. Thel- | 
ma’s sister, Margaret, stays home to 
help her mother. 


Winnie Rayburn's father has not | 
been able to bring wood home after it ; 
Iwas cut, because there was no snow. 
! He and some other farmers are going | 
to saw the wood at Winnie's Aunt | 
| Phoebe’s. They will have a sawing | 
ibee there. Winnie's mother? will! 


| cook dinner for them there. | 
| Donald Cox's mother has sold , 
| their farm. She and Donald will move | 
to Guelph in the autumn. She will 
havea sale on the farm on March 16th. 
She will sell the cattle and farm im- | 
plements. i 

Dougéas McMillen had dinner 
| at the Hotel Quinte on Wednesday 
| with his father, Dr. A. R. McMillen, 
| who came from ‘Toronto to visit him. 


| Julia Anderson is pleased to hear 
| that cher friend in North Bay, who 
| was married last year, hasa baby girl 


Bernard Elliott received a letter 
| trom his father saying he was pleased 
with Bernard's report for February. 
His mother sent him a parcel of cake, 
jam, and other good things to eat. 


| Abie Miller was pleased to hear that 
{his sister, Fay, in Toronto, received 


| two prizes at bridge parties 

My dog Jumbofran away to one of : 
the neighbors. My father punished 
Jumbo. He tied him up and Jumbo! 
was sorry he was a naughty dog.— 
Dalton Storring 

My father expects to get a new in- 


cubator that will hold 2160 eggs They 
will have many little chicks.--Dalton 
Starring. | 
1 received a box from mother and _ 
Freca. Mother sent me some sham- 


: for St. Patrick's Day 
rocks in a lewer Tor "Cp arlie Possnett 


My sister Elva is learning to skate. 
She falls many times. ees 
Irvin Hilker. 


| a box for Easter. 


I like to get “ Star Weekly’? from 
home,every Thursday. We save the 
pictures in it for our geography scrap 
books. 

Bill Marr 


My brother Eric passed his violin 
examination. I am very proud of him. 
Fred Wilson. 


I asked my mother if I might have 
a new watch for my birthday. Oscar's 
teacher’ sname is Miss Smith. 

Irene Coles. 


. My sister Mabel will come home 
for Easter. She will have a holiday for 
aweek. Sheis teaching at Merlin, Ont. 


Dorothy Crewe. 


On March 12, Charlie Smith and I 
were the first ones in our class to see 
arobin. It was eating an apple onthe 
ground. a 

Stewart Donaghy. 


I made a tea tray in the carpenter- 
shop. I hope my mother will like it. 


Charlie Smith. 


Tam very much pleased to hear that 
I shall get a new dress for Easter. 


Jessie Lake. 


My uncle John was disappointed 
because I came next to last on the 
honour roll 4as: month but J shall try 
very hard this month. 


Jackie McAnulty, 


Mrs. Blanchard told us a story about 
Jesus and Easter. 
that Jesus lived on the earth such a 
lang time ago. Marion Storring. 


I go to the dentist twice a week 
with Miss Allison. He treats my two 
front teeth, because they are dying. 
[am not afraid to go there. 


Russell Manning. 
Chief Deyokah came with Mr. 


| Gordun. They went to the assembly- | 


room. Miss Ford and Miss Dean- 
nard met them and shook hands _ with 
Chief Deyokah. We liked to see him. 


Buster Hoage. 


It is not long since Miss Daly taught 
me how to make pop-overs in the 
Household Science-room and I have 
enjoyed making them. I wish that 
she would let me make a dozen ot 
them. ix 

Laura Cooke. 


My ‘class go to the Household 
Science Room every Tuesday after- 
noon. - Last Tuesday we cooked pop- 
overs. A piece of peach was on each. 
We made lemon sauce. We liked 
to eat pop-overs. We do hope, we 
can cuok them next summer when we 
go home in June. We sew every 
“riday morning. [| sew an elephant 


ww. 

f 

I got fifty cents in a letter from 
Mother. Miss Ford bought’me a 
battle of catsup. I got a box last Sat- 
urday. ~I got a belt, socks, a cap. 
shoes, rubbers, candy, a pencil and 
‘a pen. 


Helen M. Hallman. 


Bobbie Pierce. ' 


I got twenty-tive cents in a letter 
from home. Miss Ford bought me 


a bottle of catsup. - 
Harry Husak. 


I got a St. Patrick's card from 
Mother last week. She will send me 


We had movies about the teeth last 
month. ‘The man who showed them 
to us sent us small tubes of tooth-paste. 
Miss Ford gave them to us this morn- 
ing. We shall clean ou: teeth with the 
tooth-paste every day. 

Jack Damore. 


I was surprised ; 


Clifford Baillie. ' 


' "| finished making a toy car for my 
brother, Walter. Ihope he will ike it. 
Tohn Kosti. 


I cleaned a shaving cabinet for Mr. 
Fetrerly and Mr. O'Hara took it to 
him. Earl Prince. 


| Botatoes and a green pig from her 
Aunt Ruby for Mar. 17. 


George Hood received a nice letter: 
from his ‘sister Margaret.’She said 
their brother} Ceeil came home from 
school looking like a snowman. 


| Teddy George's mother says they 
have lots of snow in Fort William. 


of his baby brother Peter. 


We were all very sorr§ to hear of 
the death of Lawrence Carley’s sister. 
Lawrence was called home about a 
month ago and has not yet returned. 


My sister sent a camera and two 
films to me. [was happy. [took eight 
j Pictures. I like to take pictures. 
| Lucien Bart. « 


I like my watch. [tkeeps goud time. 
John Bossence. 


1 went’ fora sleigh-ride with some 
boys and girls last Friday afternoon. 
| We went to the city. We had lots of 
fun. 
s | Clarence Nabrgang. 
I got a letter and ten cents from my 
mother. I shall buy an Easter egg. 
i Leonard Byers. 
i 


I got a letter from my father. [ am 
very happy because he told me that 
my mother will send a pair of shoes, 
a coat and a dress t6 me for Easter. 

Winnie Cresdee. 


| 
| The Junior Primary’ department 
| was very festive last week. We had no 
‘less that three papties. 
| Miss Hegle’s class hada lovely 
* party to celebrate Eileen Barratt’ s sixth 
birthday. Eileen’s mother generously? 
provided for the party. The wee tots 
had’ great fun playing games. Then 
came the crackers and every body had 
a paper hatto wear. The birthday cake 
was very fine with its green and white 
icing and green candles, besides all the 
other good things to eat—ice-cream, 
candy, fruit etc. Then to finish up 
there were thevlovely Easter favours, 
ome for each , sent by Eilean's 
mother. Eileen was very proud of her 
cake. It had her name on it, too. 


| Miss Burt's class had a fine St. Pa- 
trick’s party supplied by Raymond 
Burrow’s mother. , The boys louked 
very fine with their green ties and green 
handkerchiefs. Cake with green and 
white icing, green and white ice- 
cream, green candy and favours and 
other good things were spread on nice- 
ly decorated tables. Playing host was 
aimost too much for Raymond when 
it came time to bid his guests farewell 
and receive their thank yous. “After 
the first three or four he had an attack 
of giggles. 


Paul Berkley celebrated his seventh 
birthday. Paul got a lovely bux from 
home with all sorts of good things init, 
along with a nice birthday cake. The 
cake and ice-cream were certainly en- 
joyed by Paul’s playmates. Paul is en- 
joying his tinker toy, picture books and 
other nice things he received for the 
occasion. 

**4 birthday cake is a lovely thing, 

When one is only four. 
The candles bright make a golden 
light * 
As you come in the door.’ 

We think a birthday cake is a lovely 
thing when you are four, five, six, 
seven, eight and even more than that. 


| Phyllis Gopeman got a box of candy : 


\Teddy is very proud of the pictures 
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Excelsior 
We often hear it'said, there is al- 


ways room atthe tap, which is not quite | 


true. There is room at the top for only 
a very few. There can be only one 
premier, or president, or general man- 
ager ata time. But whether or not 
there is room at the top, there is lots 
of room for everybody to travel towards 
the top, and that is even better; for 
the stimulus of effort and aspiration is 
more to be desired that to abide onthe 
dead level of ultimate attainment. As 
Paul says, “‘not as if I had already 
attained, but I press onward towards 
the mark of my high calling."’ 

This truth is no less true in halls of 

learning than on the campus, or on the 
forum or in the spheres of business or 
statesmanship. It is not the possession 
of knowledge: so much as the joy of 
progress, the broadening cf mental 
capacity, the climbing to ever higher 
heights, that are the chief stimuli to 
study and investigation. It is pleasing 
to know a fact; it is a joy unspeakable 
to search diligently for and at last ac- 
quire that face. “That man would be 
miserable indeed who, if that were pos- 
sible, had compassed all knowledge, 
for whom there is po new attainment 
or higher aspr no new heights 
to scale, No New sensations to exper- 
ience. \ 
A great philosopher was once atked 
which he would prefer if the chdice 
were given him—to know everything, 
orto know nothing, but with the ca- 
Pacity to acquire knowledge He said | 
that he would choose the latter without 
hesitation, for the joy of seeking and 
finding ever new knowledge was infi- 
nitely greater than the passive pleasure 
of possession. “Tyhis supernal felicity 
it was that so entranced Archimedes 
that, when he had discovered the prin- 
ciple of specific gravity, which enabled | 
him to solve the problem of the golden 
crown, he rushed through the streets 
of Svracuse, crying ‘Eureka! Eu- 
teka!"* 4 

This it was that spurred ever on- 
ward and upward\be youth who bore 
up the Alpine cliffs “that banner with 


| do you think that God heard v 
‘said before we began to eat 


| whole service. 


Valuable Publicity Work 

‘OurSuperintendent, HB. Fetterly, 
M.A., is-very persistently and effec- 
tively carrying on his publicity work 
on behalf of the deaf children of the 
Province. On March 11th he ad- 
dressed the Men s Club in Omemee; 
onthe 1ith he had the privilege and 
pleasure of addressing the students of 
the Peterborough Normal School, and 
‘on the 18th he was the guest-speaker 
at the lunchecn-meeting of the Smith's 
Falls Rotary Club. Mr.  Fetterly 


‘| hopes to give an address at each of , 


the Normal Schools of the Province, 
of which there‘are seven. As these 
students willbe the teachers of the fu- 
ture, valuable results will undoubtedly 
follow if they are made acquainted 
with the work carried on by the 


_ |School for the Deaf, and impressed 


{with the responsibility resting upon 
{them to keep the Superintendent in- 
formed relative to any children in their 
respective sections who are too deaf to 
; be satisfactorily educated in the hearing 
schools. 


“Knowledge is power’ is an old 
and familiar proverb, and like many 
proverbs, is only a half-truth. There are 
very many people in the world who 
have much knowledge, yet are just 
no good. We occasionally read of a 
clever university graduate who has 
degenerated into a “knight of the 
road."” Knowledge ix power only when 
it is put into practical use, and it should 
be the aim of every school to not only 
give the pupils knowledge, butto instil 
in them the ambition and as far as pos- 
sible provide them wtih the training, 
thar will enable them to make use of it. 


Children are usually close observers 
and apt to draw logical and sometimes 
unpalateable inferences, as shown by 
the following story. The head of the 
family, at the morning meal, thanked 
the Lard for the good things so beun- 
tifully provided. Immediately after- 
wards, as was his habit, he began to 
grumble about the hard times, th: poor 
quality of the food on the t 
way it was cooked, and so 
day his little daughter said: 


tainly,"’ was the reply. ‘"And did he 


{hear what you said while eating?"’ 


he replied rather hesitat- 
ingly. ‘“Then, father, which did 
God believe?"” We imagine the fath- 
er dia litle grumbling thereafter. On 
Sunday Denton Massey told a story 
about a boy who likewise effectively 
rebuked bis father. On the way 
home from church the maa was com- 
plaining about the poor sermon and 
the poor music, and criticised the 
At last the boy said, 
“Well, father, I think 
good show for a nickel 
heard peoplé similarly criticise and find 
much fault with a service who did not 
give even a nickel. 


“OF course”’ 


the strange device, Excelsinr’’; whose 


cil 
quest til 


ceased I 
“There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless bur beautiful he lay, 
And from the sky serene and far, 
A voce fell like af 


“Excelsi 


g star, 
Excelsior’? 


This was intended a » buriri 
more than that, it very closely approa- 


ches a discreditable truth. Two women | 


Were conversing, when one of them 
quoted the oft-repeated saying that 
‘one half of the world doesn'tknow 
how the other half lives.’’. “The other 
woman sniffed, and said, “‘that cer- 
tainly is not true of our village.”” 


| A contemporary thus comments on 
‘a tendency to partiality to which we 
li are prone, but which every teacher 
ould guard against. Ail pupils are not 
cqualiy lovable in. manners and dis- 
| position, and a teacher cannot help 
liking some pupils more than others, 
and_ it is impossible to entirely conceal 
this preference But the teacher can 
Jand should be absolutely impartial in 
jhhis attitude towards and treatment of 
he members of his class. Having 
is not only crueliy unjust to the 
other pupils, but has spoiled the dis- 
position of many a promising child: 
“A reputation for fair play is one of 
the teacher's most valuable assets. No 
one respects the decision of a judge 
who is manifestly preiudiced. A tea- 
cher who shows partiality is weak- 


minded, unprofessional, and-unfit to ~ There are two kinds of men who 
hold a “public office. Every pupil, never amount to: anything: one kind 
whether attractive or otherwise, has a who not do as they are told; the 
right to the best the school hastogive. other who willdo nomi except wha: 
If any favoritism has to be shown, let they are told. 
it = {or pic bene of the weak, the. 
unlovely and unfortunate, that these ' 
little ones of the earth’ may come to ve preruniy i is ae k’ agonine fer 
know at least one person who acted luck. Tt is shee sae DeArOmescan tt 
upon the belief that the world is big oo, and oe aa Pe 
enough for all sorts and conditions of Sian ene ess an HY LO CO. 
men to find a place in, and to have ee 
a share of its sunshine andits love."? | _ This is a great and absolute truth, 
that is well worth realizing: ‘‘It is 


easy to dodge responsibility, but it is 
Here are some golden grains of wis- impossible to, dodge the results. of 
dom well worth digesting: “I like to , 40dgine responsqbility. 
see a man proud of the place in which 
he lives. I like better to see a man so 
live that the place is proud of 
“There may be a wrong” way of 
doing a right thing, but there is no 
right way of doing a wrong thing.’* 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do. _ 


pine as knowing how to don. Virtue ‘*A distinguished British auboriy’ 
eons ic’ told the press “fecently that “‘our 
“Never bear more thano one kind of civilization was coming to a crash in 
trouble at atime. Some people bear two months.’’ This was said over four 
three—all they have now, allthey ever months ago and no one. has heard 
had, andall they expectto have.’’ And any crash in this partof the world. We 
a, evod sequel to the above is this: sometimes think that more fur 
Worry 1s the interest we pay on inane, absurd things are said by ‘‘dis- 
borrowed. trouble.” tinguished authorities’? than by any 
— other class of supposedly intelligent 


Some one has said that ‘the habit of P&°PIE 


1 at the bright side of things is eve Z te 
bane rebar cantineomeol iat Rolisand Here are some terse aphorisms well 


pounds a year. Ne doable than ig worth considering, from the pen of 


good philosophy which we can heartily JF: Dinger in the Western Pennssl- 
recommend to the other fellow, but “+, Dead Sea is.‘ 9 

aay . is. “‘Dead’’ because 
really, you know, that thousand pounds ix always receiving and- never giving 
2 year would greatly help yours cruly ii" alvays ree 
to look at the bright side of things, and OMS.2nvthing. ae 
also make some things much brighter; uv© {hirds of promotion is mo- 


Teak tion." 
tu look at ei is not the position but the dis- 


Position that makes people happy.” 
“When you come to the end ot 
your rope, tiea knot in it and hang on.’ 


It is well to keep an eye onthe better 
job ahead that you hope to get. But 
it is much better to keep the other eye 
and both hands on the job you now 
have. Otherwise the better job will 
go to someone else. 


Fault Finding 

Faule finding is an easy jub and ais 
thousands of people are working for it Many people think that if they have 
dt takes an effort to good intentions, if they wish to de 


n r Isaac’ well, they are virtuous, even if they fai 
McCurray illustrates itthis way: “A” or do nottry. A person might as wel! 


dog hitched to a lawn mower stopped expect to get a good education or to , 


to bark ata passerby. The boy who pass a goed examination by wishing 
was riding the mower said, “Don’t he knew the subjects prescribed 
mind the dog, he is just bar ing as an Merely wishing gets us néwhere, 
excuse to rest. It is easier to bark although it is a necessary point o: 
than to pull the machine.” departure. ‘To will, istodo.’’ Merely 
“It is easier to be critical than cor- to wish is to will with che backhonc 
rect. It is easier to hinder than to left out. 
help.” Easter 9 destroy reputation 
thantoconstructcharacter Anybody a5 
can gamble, criticise or censure, but it Boys flying kites draw in thei: 
takes a big man 40 go on working white.winged birds. You can’ ¢ di 
faithfully at a constructive task. that when you are flying words 
SS Thoughts unexpressed may sometime: 
Some men are fools on April first. fall back dead, but God himself can’: 
And some are fools on January firstand_ kill them when they’ re said.’” 
each following day up to an including PRES AGNORT 
December thirty-first. 


How very true are these words of . 


‘The following little gem is probably 
familiar to many of our readers, yor 
it is well worth repeating, and, what 
is better, practising: ~ 

“‘T expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good thing, therefore. 
that ‘I can do orany kindness I can 
show to any fellow human being let 
me do itnow. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall~not pass this way 
again.”” : 


An exchange says: “English speech 
is a pattern of pieces put together in 
every conceivable way."* 

Yes, we have often naticed this.”” 


A noted educationist, now deceased, 
once said: ** If I were grading a teacher 
I would mark knowing how ninety 
precert, and knowing what ten 
percent.”” 


The Child 
The whole world revolves about the 
child In the child’s tiny fingers, 
Some one has said: “‘He who head andheart, lie the wealand woe 
teaches a child how.to read and does of the future. He is a bank develop- 
‘pot teach him what to read puts-a ing in strength and power with the 
dangerous weapon into his hand.’? advancing years. .What is drawn 
Perhaps there is no greater res- from that bank in the years that are to 
ponsibilitv resting on teachers’ shoul- come depends upon what is deposited 
ders than that of trying to inculcate in there while he is still achild. We 
the pupils the habit, and instil in them cannot deposit carelessness, neglect 
the love, of reading good literature, and indifference and expect in later 
and probably no responsibility is so years dividends of knowledge, integrity 
neglected as this. and righteousness. —Selected. 
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happy.”” . 


Fripay, Apri Ist, 1932 


We were pleased to see Dr. A. R. 
Mc Millen, M. P. P., of Sarnia, a few 
days ago. He came down from Tor- 
onto, where he was attending the 
Legislature, to see his son Douglas. 
The Doctor has always taken a warm 
interest in the welfare of our School, 
and is ever a welcome guest. 


On Sunday, February 28th, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald invited Willie Scott, Glen 
Harrison and Willie Rule to her place 
for dinner and supper, which they 
surely enjoyed. They made three new 
boy. friends of the Firzgeralds with 
whom they played games and had a 
good.visir. The boys thanked their 
hosts and were invited to come again. 


The monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Instructors 
was held on the afternoon of March 
16, and the programme was very in- 
teresting and helpful. The two chief 
features were an excellent review of 
Mrs. Ewing's book on Lip Reading, 
by Miss Benedict,and a comprehensive 
paper on Rhythm Work, by Miss 
Keeler, followed by an open forum, 
at which a number of teachers told of 
some of the definite and valuable re- 
sults of the Rhythm exercises in the 
speech of their pupils, and of other in- 
cidental benefits derived. Miss Rath- 
bun and Mr. Gordon contributed an 
instrumental duet that was much en- 
joyed. An extended report of Miss 
Benedict’s and Miss Keeler's papers 
will appear in our next issue. 


On the evening of March 17th, a 
light. comedy-drama entitled “The 
Lucky Emerald '*was presented at St. 
Michael's Academy. ‘he leading 
character was taken by Mr. E. B. Lally, 
of our staff, and aithough this was his 
first appearance on the amateur stage, 
he displayed histrionic talent that de- 
lighted the audience and elicited warm 
encomiums. The Ontario-Intelligen- 
cer referred as follows to the role he 
played: 

“The role of Brian, Lord Derryve- 
ragh, was the main one in the play and 
was handled with skill by Mr. Edward 
B. Lally. Tie character of the irritable 
and domineering old man, accustomed 
tohaving his every wish obeyed no 
matter what heartbreak resulted to 


others, Mr. Lally-sustained with out-_ 
“standing sutcess, everyone being con-\ 


vinced that. Brian was a most unpleas- 
ant frish gentleman. Mr. Lally has a 
splendid voice for the stage and al- 
though last evening marked his debut 

it is hoped, that he will be 
seen in dramatics in the future * 


Mr. H.B. Fetterly invited six boys 
and girls, Robert. Thompson, Banco 
Micetick and I, Alma Sanders, Irene 
Stoner and Eleanor Morrison to show 
the members of the Rotary Club how 
we dance the gavotte. The meeting 
was held in the Quinte Hotel in Betle- 

| ville on the afternoon of March 28th. 
We left the school at noon with Misses 
Keeler and Rathbun, who teach danc- 


f asplendid dinner 
(with the Rotary Club.—After dinner 
we went upstairs and dressed in clothes 
like those worn by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Then we danced the gavotte. The 
people applauded us because they won- 
dered that we danced so well. Mr. 
Fetterly gave us a treat and we return- 
_edto the school at 2.30 o'clock. We 


enjoyed dancing for the Rotary Club.”| 


Mr. Fetterly is a Rotarian. 
James Matthews. 


The following story is told by Frank 
Breeze who acsures us that it is true, 
and who suggests that all boys collect 
stamps: oe 

Many years ago a poor man was 
walking through the streets in Londo 
Eng. He noticed a triangle stam, 
the ground. He picked it up and found 
it to bea ‘‘Blue Cape of Good Hope’” 
stamp. He gave it to a very rich man, 
who was a stamp collecter, and was 
rewarded by receiving a large sum of 
money. 


An exchange recommends people 
to. ‘Cultivate the habit of a perpetual 
smile.”" Thisis advice that we hope 
people we associate with will not fol- 
low. . We should cultivate the habit 
of always looking pleasant and cheer- 
ful, and should smile.when occasion 
calls for it, but save us from the person 
who wears a perpetual grin. 
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Chief Deyokah 

On ‘Tuesday, March 15, the school 
was favoured with a visit of an_excel- 
lent entertainer in the person of Chief 
Deyokah. 

Chief Deyakoh is a’member of the 
Mohawk tribe and an honourary chief 
of a mountain tribe. He has travell- 
ed the length and breadth of Canada 
and also in United States gathering 
folk song: j Indian lore of Amer- 
ica’s first citizens. 

As he had to fill another engagement 
the same evening his stay with us was 
necessarily brief, but in those few mo- 
ments the pupils of the’ O. s. D. 
jearned  more-about Indians than they 
ever did through books. 

Chief Deyokah wore a jacket and 


trousers made of moose skin and trim- | 


med with red and white beads. His 


long, black hair was‘in two braids and | 


stuck in it was a single, black eagle 
feather which; he told us, was one 
hundred years old. This feather was 
not only a sign of his chieftainship but 
also denoted the number of wives he 
had. He wore a rather unique necklace 
of huge bear claws. The tomahawk 
which he carried was 300. years oldand 
had a hallow handle. Itnot only served 
as an instrument of war but also as a 
pipe. 

‘After telling us about his clothing 
and the ornaments he wore, he showed 
us a few Indian signs which were par- 
ticularly interesting to the deaf chil- 
dren. x 

‘The Indians, in some respects, are 
like the American negro in that they 
sing their way through life and Chief 
Deyokahi.delighted us with one of the 
first songs an Indian’ hears—a cradle 
song. ‘This consisted of a repetition of 


The meaning of that little word, he 
explained, was ‘Go to sleep.” 

The Indian not only had a'song for 
every occasion but alsoadance. Our 
pupils were greatly touched while Chief 
Deyokah performed a dance of wor- 
ship to the Great Spirit. Tosee some 
of the boys, showing their teachers the 
next day how he did it, showed that 
they had caught the spirit of it. 

Perhaps the most interesting item on 
this all too brief programme was the 
war dance in which this Indian chief 
skipped and jumped. around much 
more nimbly than some of the rest of 
us who are much younger than he. 

Atthe end of his performance Chief 
Deyokah was kind enough to walk 
slowly\up and down the aisles among 
the pupils showing them his quiver of 
arrows, the tomahawk and a medicine 
man’s rattle. + 

Before he left, the pupils gave three 
such rousing cheers as I have never 
heard which showed the enthusiasm 
and appreciation of the school for 
Chief Deyokah’s efforts to entertain 
us. 

S. Alec Gordon. 


Nature and Science Work 
* By the calendar, spring is here but 
by the weather old man winter still Sp- 
pears tobe holding sway. This, hor 
ever, does not seem to daunt the spirits 
of the senior pupils who are eagerly a- 
the coming of the spring birds 
and flowers andthe time when they 
will begin the hot bed in preparation 
for their spring garderling. To date 
few spring birds have been seen. The 
crow has been around most of the 
winter while the “‘hank, hank’’ of the 
white breasted nuthatch and his scam- 
pering up and down the tree trunks in 
search of grubs has been an interesting 
feature of nature study work. While 
on the hike some pupils made new 
bird friends in the horned lark and 
snowflake which are rarely seen close 
to the buildings. Edrie Kinsella pro- 
vided an interesting topic for nature 
study a few ‘ays ago when she pro- 
duced a screech owl, About the only 
| spring arrivals seen so far have been 
‘the robin and bronzed grackle. “The 
\grackle should not be confused with 
\ahe starling which is present all winter, 
‘has a whistling song and a yellow beak. 
| The pupils have also made a list of 
the Hower seeds for their gardens and 
| with the coming of milder weather ex- 
| pect to plant a number of them ina 
hot bed for early flowers. It will be 
the lirst attempt on the part of the 
pupils to make a hot bed and plant a 
garden, but most of them are very 
much interested and we hope their at- 
tempt wil meet with success. 
The high school class may do some 
gardening but it will’be of an experi- 
mental nature and other experjnents in 
agriculture and physiography’are being 
carried on in the science laboratory, in 
which the pupils are greatly interested. 
‘The work is of necessity slow at first 
and a full course is not being attempted 
in either subject but it is the desire of 
pie instructor to give the pupils some 
small knowledge of the phenomena 
and mystery of a few things m nature 
which have so far been hidden from 
them. The pupilsare also looking for- 
ward to spring to see the results of the 
bulb planting which was done by them 
last fall. We hope these results will 
be gratifying. 


M. S. Blanchard. 


The Turkey Supper at 
St. Andrew’s 
G. Crark 
Last Wednesday Forence Langdon 
told Estella, Eleanor and me that 
we were invited by Miss Ford toa 


the word ‘Wai’ to a soft, sweet tune. | 


turkey, supper at St. Andrew’s on St. 
Pantick’s Day at five o’ clock. Some 
of the teachers also were invited. 


_ After ‘school. we hurried to the re- 
sidence, and got ready. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard: took us in their car co St. 
Andrew’s church. When we arzived, 
we met Miss Ford there and sheigave 
us a supper ticket. Then we wentin- 
tothe church and waited until supper 
was ready,then we tent downstairs. 
There we met Mrs. Seymour, the,min- 
ster’s wife, and she led us toa table at 
which we ate. The tables looked  v. 
nice decorated with Irish flags and 
flower plants. We were served with 
turkey with dressing, scalloped pota- 
toes, mashed potatoes, cooked ham, 
pickles, cabbage salad, beets, cranber- 
ties, bread and butter, pumpkin_pic, 
butterscotch pie, and other kinds of pie, 
sponge cake and coffee. We enjoyed 
the lunch very much. = 


When the supper. was over, we 
thanked Miss Ford for her kindness. 


St. Patrick’s Party 
Trexe SvONER 


Last week the plan of the Sr. Pa- 
trick’s pasy was completed, and we, 
the pupils of the four classes of the 
senior department, receiyed a card of 
invitation to the St. Patri party last 
Wednesday. In the pigin white invi-, 
tation cards we found a colorful pic- 
ture of a pig standing on the grass be- 
side a giant shamrock. _ In the upper 
leaf of the shamrock the words 
“What—? St. Patrick's Party’? were 
printed; on the right leaf Where—? 
Assembly Room’’; on the lett leaf, 
“When —? March 12, 1932;"" in the 
centre, ““Time $.00 p.m’? and 
“O.S.D."" on the stem, and our 
names were printed in the corner of 
the right side of the card. We had 
prepared what we would wear for the@® 
party. 

‘The committee of the party were 
Messrs ‘Truman and Gordon, Mrs. 
Glenn, and Misses Keeler, Rathbun, 
Nurse and Code und they arranged 
the party.very splendidly. As we en= 
tered the assembly hall, we were 
given shamrock papers. “Then the 
teachers passed us a piece of, paper 
with a number. -My number was 
thirteen And Elwood Bell was my 
playing partner-as his nymber was uf 
same as mine. We first played a gante, 
till the teachers told us to stop and we 
scored on the shamrock papers. We 
exchanged the game every few min- 
utes until the games were over. Cer- 
tainly we had great fun with those or- 
iginal games. “Then the teachers pre-, 
sented Bob Thompson with a case 
with a comb and a file for winning the 
highest points, and, also, Adele re- 
ceived a beautiful green necklace for 
the same reason. When the music 
started, we danced for awhile and 
when the dance was stopped, the pa- 
pers of the names of the boys were 
pinned on the back of the girls’ dres- 
ses. Then the boys rushed around the 
girls to find their names, and they 
danced with the girls on whose dress 
they found their names. As we rested 
for.a while, the teachers told the girls 
that it was their turn to ask-the boys* 
to dance with them because of the leap 
year, but_ many of them were too shy 
to ask them. 


The teachers served us the St. Pat- 
rick’s lunch which consisted of some 
potato salad, green jelly, ham, bread 
and butter, cookies, candy and lem- 
‘onade, and it was very delicious. Again 
we danced for'a little while, On leav- 
ing the party, We expressed our thanks 
to the teachers for the enjoyment at the 
party and then we lett for slumber- 


land. 
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Classroom Locals - 
Nelson Wedge enjoys the radio ear. 
He specially likes the record ‘“Grand- 
father’s Clock"’ Nelson can make a 
noise just like the ticking of the clock. 


Bo Waugh and Kathleen Bartley like 
the radio ear too. E 


Going to see the\dentist isn’t such 
a-bugbear when you happen to meet 
a nice, kind man who. gives you 25 
centsto buy atreat. This was the pleas- 
ant experience of George Calder and 
Donald Moore one day lately. The 
boys had a great time in Woolworth's 
spending their money under Miss 
Allison’s kindly guidance. 


James Brown was delighted to geta 
letter from home. His mother says 
he will have an Easter egg. 


Glen Wilson lost a tooth, recently. 
Glen thinks it’s a big joke. 


Lawrence Corcoran enjoyed his 
Easter Candy. 


Jack Micetick wrote a fine letter 
home this week. The writing was so 
good that we think Jack will have to 
get a reward for being so careful. 


Even at six we know to feel a letter 
and see if ‘there is any money in it. 
Isobel Richardson wasn’t long in find- 


ing out she had five cents in her letter. | 


Clifford Haist was delighted to_re- 
ceive anice letter from his sister Elsie 
in Toronto. 


Betty Fair's cousin came to see her 


gave her a dollar. 


A few days ago the Windsor paper 
contained the sad news of the fatal ac- 
cident that happened to Vetta Shep- 
ley’s brother, Leo. While playing a- 
round a gasoline tank car he was over- 
come by the fumes and fell into the 
gasoline at the bottom, whence he was 
rescued with difficulty. Nearly all the 
skin was scorched from his body by 
the action of the gasoline. 


Last week when I was working in 
the carpenter shop I cut my thumb. I 
went tothe hospital and the nurse put 
a bandage around it, then I went to 
work and I cut my finger with a knife 
so I went to the hospital again. | am a 


careless boy. 
John Cairney. 


On Saturday morning | madea rath- 
er small snow fort. It was rather strong. 
Dalton made a big snow fort. It was 
| very strong. I made many snowballs. 
| The boys came to the snow fort. We 

threw snowballs at each other. When 
| the snowballs were all gone, aboy saw 
!a piece of ice. He threw itat my head. 
i Ir cut my head. My head was sore. || 
| went to the hospital. Miss Allison put 
a plaster on my head. I thanked her. 
My head is better now. iz 
| Lioyd Greene. ! 


On Tuesday, March 15th, Ch 
Deyokah came tothe O.S. D. 


! 


|and had long, braided black hair. He 


Last week the boys made a model | 
a few days ago, and when he left he | motor boat out of snow infront of the 
z school. Then some boys took a picture 


of it. Barbara Mollison. 

I received a note of sympathy from 
each of my- ates when my 
Grandma Harden died. I answered 


My Summer Holidays 
_ Jack M. Harrison 
After [ arrived at my home town, 
my parents were glad to see me. At 
night I went to bed and slept: as if | 
‘was still riding on a train. 
In the morning 1 woke up and was 


their notes and thanked them fortheir | surprised that I) was not in school. 


sympathy. 


e 
I spent the week-end with Francis 
‘Thompson.. We skated Saturday 
morning. We shopped Saturday after- 
noon. I enjoyed my visit very much. 
Kathleen Carrick. 


Mr. Stewart brought ten white rats 
to school. He carried them ina basket. 
He showed them to us. Margaret, 
Ruby, Michael, Lloyd, George and I 
held the baby rats. They had pink eyes. 
They were pretty. ~Hazel Blair. 


I got aletter from home this week 
and my sister told me that several peo- 
ple had flu in Leamington and, that 
my friend, Peter Weins, had it too. 

Willie Toews. 


March 21st was the first day of j 


spring but we had a big snow storm 

that day. _ The snow has not melted 

yet and it does not look like spring. 
Kathleen Hales. 


Adeie Lowson had a birthday on 
March 18th. Betty Ottman, Antenia 
‘Trottier and | gave some presents to 
She was very happy. Adele’s 


ef 
4 
wore a moose skin jacket and trouser? mother and sister Grace will come to 


see her for Easter. | do hope my fam- 


Oliver Dailleboust felt grateful for | WOF€ 29 eagle's feathers on his hair ily will cometo see me on Easter. 


the sample package of Coigate tooth- 
paste which he received. 


‘Two weeks ago Maria Roberto re- 
ceived a beautiful Sr. ick’s card 
from some one who lives in Ithaca, 


N. Y. She does not know from whom ! 


it came. Perhaps it was from a deaf 
friend who used toattend the S. D. 


Apolonia Prus received a very wel- | 


come letter from her uncle who lives 
at Warsaw, Poland. She could read it 
although it was written in the Polish 
language. She was glad to read her na- 
tive language and she hopes that her 
father’sand mother's relatives willoften 


send lettersto them and that they will ; 


send them on to her. Sh& loves to 
read Polish letters, stories an8,pems 


On April 19th Rothan Hawthorne 
will be one of the class for Confirma= 
tion at St. Thomas’ Church. 


Last Saturday afternoon Laura 
Cooke spent about an hour at the 
United Church, Foxboro, practising 


forthe Easter concert which will be 


held on Easter Monday. 


Ella Pritchard was glad to get two 
boxes for St. Patrick's. One was abox 
of candy from her mother and the other 
a box from her grandmother. 


| 
. de 
Last fall we got a new electric darn- 


er, but it was hard to use and often 
broke the thread. At last it was fixed 
and Mrs.Glenn taught me how to use 
itand many table cloths and articles of 
underwear have been darned on that 
machine, and it saves our time. Other 
girls are learning how to use it. 

Adele Lowson. 


z { 
One girl whose name appeared am- 


ong the news items was so pleased that 
she cut the item out and pasted it in 
her Bible 


Last month I received a letter from 
my Aunt. and Uncle George. They 
have a new dog. They will return to 
Canada from Florida. Next summer 
they will show me the new dog. I shall 
be .glad to see him. They will take 
three dogs to the Dog Show inOttawa. 

Mary Eva Ferguson 


that was one hundred years old. He , 
| wore bear's claws around his neck and | 
‘beautiful moccasins trimmed with 

beads. He had a quiver full of arrows 
_and a tomahawk three hundred years 
! old. 

He showed us how the Indians wor- | 
shipped the Great Spirit and how they | 
rocked the papoose to sleep. Then he 
! danced a war dance for us. 

He walked around the assembly 
room so we couldsee his tomahawk and 
clothes. He had a medicine man's rattle 
with him too. When he was finished 
all the pupils sang. “*God Save The ! 
King” for him. He was surprised to, 
hear us sing so well. —H. E. Young. * 


| 

Beatrice Matheson was pleased to 
hear that her grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stienburg, Hilton Beach, Ont., 
celebrated the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of their wedding last month. 


Kathleen Gwatter received a nice 
letter from her father for the first time. 
She enjoyed reading it and hopes he | 
will write her soon again. 


On Friday, Mar. 18th, Laura 
Cooke took Sarah Friedman to her 
home in Foxboro Laura’s dog wel- 
comed Sarah by shaking hands with 
her. Sarah enjoyed herself immensely 


| at Laura’s home. i 


Willfam Letang has not heard from 
his mother for along time but he hopes 
he will get a letter from her this week. 


Last Tuesday night, when the Ind- 
ian Chief, Deyokah, was visiting here, 
Frank Wozick slipped and fell against 
the radiator and burned his right arm. 
Every day he goes to the hospital and 
Miss Allison, dresses it. 


Laura Cooke was very sorry to hear 
about the death of her dear friend, 
Mrs: John Gould, who died of pneu- 
| monia. Laura's parents attended the 
| funeral on Saturday afternoon. 


Three weeks ago Mr.O” Gorman 
got a new radio for his room, and he 
allows the boys to listen on it. We 
have twenty pair of ear-phones. We 
listen in onthe hockey matches and 
other things. We thank Mr. 0’ 
Gorman. Willie Greenwood. 


Helen Hallman. 


In March after Good Friday, the 
Jewish pupils will go to Belleville for 
Passover. | think we will stay there 
about two weeks. - 

Jessie Besserman. 


‘To-morrow will be Good Friday. 
Visitors from everywhere will come to 
see their children for Easter. They 
will enjoy visitingthem. We have 
a holiday. » Edna Williams. 


The Naughty Boys 
Wie Torws 

One day in July two boys were 
walking along the road. It was vacation 
and their mother told them to go and 
get some work. They came to an or- 
chard. There were many cherry trees 
and they went and asked for work. The 
farmer told told them to go and pick 
the cherries. é 

The farmer came and told them that 
he would give them 25 cents for each 
basket. The boys were lazy and picked 
only two baskets full. Then Jack, one 
of-the boys, gut an idea. “‘Why do 
we pick them full,’’ he asked. We can 
put’ leaves in the bottom and cherries 
on the top. ‘The farmer won't notice 
it. They put leaves in the bottom and 
cherries on top and got six baskets full. 

Then they picked some more. They 
got tired because it was hot. They 
took sume cherries and went to sit be- 
hind the fence because it was not so 
hot there. They ate the cherries. 

Suddenly the farmer came along to 
see if the boys were working. He 
looked but could not find them. At 
last he found them eating cherries and 
a musk melon which they had got 
from his field. He was very angry 
and toldthem he would pay them and 
they could go. The farmer looked at 
the cherries and saw some leaves 
sticking out. He picked them out and 
pulled our a small branch and he began 
to look for more. He found only a few 
cherries. He was very angry and told 
the boys that they would get no pay. 

That night he telephoned their 
mother. She sent them to bed hun- 
ary. 


Dalton Storring | After eating my breakfast, I ‘rode on 


my bicycle for the first time. I went 
{to the grocery store and bought things 
| for my mother. Then''l’ rode to 
i James Matthews’ place and chatted 
with him about the trip on the train. 
James and I rode around the city of 
Hamilton and we were interested in 
visiting the, new buildings. One of 
the most interesting spots was the new 
| McMaster University surrounded by 
beautiful flowers, trees and grass. 
There were tennis courts, and a rugby- 
football field. 

A few weeks later James and I went 
jto the Civic Bathing Keach to_swim. 

We have not swum there often on ac- 
count of the clouds in the sky and the 
cold weather: 

DennisArmes and Arhur Mc Shane 
came to our place every Tuesday after- 
noon. 

One day James and I started 
for Grimsby on our bicycles. We put 
our bags on our backs. We rode to 
East Hamilton which is four miles 
i from my home. After we left East 
‘ Hamilton~we were in the country. 
We hada long ride through Barton 
} street, but it was muddy and wet. We 
had to be careful not to ride over the 
muddy ground. We tried not to be 

impatient, but we could not. We 
| turned to the Provincial highway and 
| rode speedily towards Grimsby. While 
we were riding, we saw the highlands 
near us and we knew that Grimsby 
was near. We rode on and on andat 
‘last we reached Grimsby. We stopped 
onthe lake shore and had & rest. We 
intended to swim in this lake, but we 
were afraid that we would be drowned. 
So we ate ourlunch. It began to raina 
little. ‘We waited till it stopped. After 
the rain stopped, we rode to Keamsville 
to see my aunt and uncle, My aunt 
was glad to see me and we hada delici- 
ouslunch. After we left Beamsville, we 
arrived at Grimsby again, but we did 
not stop there. At about 8, 30 o'clock 
we reached West Hamiltn. We had 
ridden for fifty-four miles. | told my 
mother about the wonderful trip. My 
mother was glad that I arrived at Ha- 
milton safely. 

On September the first my father, 
James Matthews and | went to the 
bay to fish. We had a row-boat on the 
bay. My father rowed by himself and 
then we stopped and James put heavy 
irons in the water so that the boat 
could not go any farther. We baited 
our hooks and waited tor the fish to 
bite. James caught a small fish about 
three inches long. My father and | 
laughed at him. Afterward we caught 
several fish, but all of them were 
small. The wind was blowing and the 
water was rough. The boat was stuck 
on the weeds. We were quick-temper- 
ed because we wanted to goto another 
place. I asked my father if 1 could 


\ 


row. James and I rowed, but just then ~* 


a storm came wp and there wasa 
heavy rain. James and I rowed faster 
and faster and at last’ we reached the 
shore. As we pulled the boat in, it 
stopped raining. We had wet clothes 
and we hurriedly went home. My 
father said that he had great fun fishing 
in the bay. 

On September the second, my fa- 
ther and I woke up early and went fish- 
ing. We tried to catch big perch and 
pike, but We couldnot We were on 
thg bay from seven o'clock until fifteen 
minutes after tweive. We did not 
bring home any fish because they were 
too small to eat. 


Tue Canapian 


lie Crane, the Dauntless 
Wonderful Achievements o 

Deaf and Bind trom aimee 

For many years the world has heard, 
often to satiety, about. Helen Keller, 
and her wonderful achievements, and 
thousands of columns of newspaper 
space have been filled with matter de- 
“ scriptive of her life and work. 

But how many of our readers ever 
heard-of Charlie Crane, of British 
Columbia, also deaf and blind from in- 
fancy, and quite as clever and on the 
road to be as well educated as Miss 
Keller; or of Miss Conrad, his special 
teacher, whose work has been as re- 
markable as that of Miss Sullivan. 

We are indebted to: The Sunday 
Province, Vancouver, B. C., for the 
following account of Charlie Crane’s 
life and achievements. 

You may have seen him—a sturdily- 
built, smiling young chap, walking 
down Granville streetarm-in-arm with 
a friend who is- making peculiar-look- 
ing motions upon. his companion’s 
out-thrust hand. Charlie is walking 
arm-inearm because he can not see 
—he is being talked to on his fingers 
because he can not hear! Charlie— 
blind and deaf—is one of Canada's 
most/unique citizen’ s. 

But he is also one of her most 
interesting, for he has so greatly over- 
come this terrific handicap that the 
Provincial Government has just gran- 
ted $600 to assist him to attend the 
University of British Columbia. Char- 
lie is sometmes referred to as “blind, 
deaf and dumb,"’ but he can speak 
very well, and he’s certainly not dumb 
in any way that | know. Indeed, the 
great Alexander Graham Bell said he 
was the most interesting person of his 
acquaintance. 

Charlie has been blind and deaf ever 
since nine months of age, when an at= 
tack of spirial meningitis destroyed the 
optic and auditory ‘nerves. He has 
been examined by the greatest doctors 
of both this continent and Europe, but 
medical science can not do anything 
to banish the darkness and the silence. 


He has a Happy Disposition 

However, Charlie hasn’t allowed 
this to dull his spirits, for he is usually 
smiling and jolly. As a little fellow 
he was the most mischievous of the 
mischievous. The Crane residence had 
all its windows screened, for Charlie 
loved to throw things and feel the vib- 
ration as the broken glass crashed to 
the floor. Many a time he crept all 
unseen to the top of the stairs and drop- 
ped a scuttleful of coal on the floor 
below. And imagine his mother’s 
feelings when she saw her adventurous 
blind and deaf bairn atop a telephone 
pole. 

Not knowing the time, for day and 
night were the same thing to him, he 
used to get up whenever he felt like it, 
and wandering downstairs about four 
or five in the morning, would proceed 
to make whoopee and rouse the house- 
hold. Then there was the day 7-year- 
old Charlie thought the company was 
not getting enough to eat and was 
found in the kitchen mixing a batter 
of eggs, milk and butter with which to 
make a cake. His fingers were al- 
ways. busy and sometimes got into 
strange places. One lady whom he 
brushed against in the street thought 
he was a pickpocket. 

For cducation Bexan at 10 
Years 

For some of his pranks he received 
mild disciplines. In the midst of one 
of these more or less playful after- 
maths he said to his teacher, ‘'Miss 
Wilson, you must not pummel me on 
the Sabbath day; the Deity might not 
relish it.” 

He received no formal education 
until at 10 years of age he was sent to 
the Halifax School for the Deaf. It 
was not until he attended this school 


yal 


that he was taught to speak, but though 
he was deaf and dumb he and his 


mother understood each other by means | 


of signs. If a trip was contemplated, 
for example, the date of the departure 
would be indicated by the mother 
opening and closing Charlie’s eyes as 
many times as there were days preced- 
ing the journey. 


Charlie was by far the most popu- 
lar pupil at Halifax schoo}, and when 
he left was sadly missed by the tea- 


“chers, even though he did often cause 


them moments of consternation, On 
‘one occasion Miss Conrod, his tea- 
cher, who has tutored him for many 
years and to whom he owes a great 
deal, started calling him pet names to 
see how he would tak em. Sh 
said, ‘‘You are my lamb mb: 
He thought for a moment and re- 
plied, ‘‘You are my cow of cows.’”; 
On another occasion he asked all sorts 
of questions concerning a mole he ; 
found onthe neck of one of his friends. 

Why don’t you go to adoctor and 
have it cut off?" He was told that his ! 
friend was afraid of being hurt. “Then 
you must pray to God and ask Him to 
take it away.’’ He had great faith in 
his prayers. 


He made rapid progress, for he had 
aclear understanding and an insatiable 
curiosity, particularly in connection 
with geography and names. In one 
year he gained a larger vocabulary than 
the average deaf child doesn five years. 
Geography was a favorite subject, and 
one day he asked his teacher the names 
of the streéts in heaven and was shock- 
ed when she was forced to confess 
her ignorance. Her account of the 
daily routine duties of an angel and of 
the composition of the sun was equally 
unsatisfactory to him. Names he loved 
for their own sake. He lamented one 
day that it seemed bad taste to leave 
weeks nameless while months and days 
had special names. He placed the 
Prince of Wales on a high pedestal 
and worshipped him reverently, be- 
cause of his scintillating procession of 
names, Albert, Edward, Christian, 
George, Andrew, Patrick, David. 


While in Halifax Charlie had wo 
memorable experiences—one, _ the 
great Halifax explosion, and the other, 
being made an honorary member of 
the Halifax Rotary Club, whose mem- 
bers presented him with a gold Avatch 
and chain, of which he is greatly 
proud. lor most occasions he uses a | 
watch with raised characters. | 


Whenin 1920 the VaucouverSchool | 
for the Deaf and Blind opened the | 
doors, Charlie was enrolled asa pupil, | 
remaining there until a year ago, by 
which time he had passed all his junior 
matriculatio exams with the excenyon | 
of mathematics. His ‘scholastic wot 
attracted the attention of leading ci 
zens of Vancouver, and a special 
committee was organized for the pur- 
pose of furthering Charlie’s education. 
‘This group is headed by President L,. 
C. Klink of the University of British 
Columbia. 

Charlie, at 25, is entering Uni- 
And he's going there with 


eyes and ears, 


Y , beat Charlie in govern- 
imental examinations. But he wants 


to be of greater use to himself and his 
country, and so he’s preparing for his 
venture into the economic world. 
He'll win there; too! i 


A Famous Blind and Deaf Lady 
‘Miss Helen Keller has been chosen 
as one of the 11 greatest women inthe ‘ 
world. Like Jane Adams, Miss Keel- | 
ler has spent her life working for the | 
good of others. Miss Keeller cannot ! 
see and she cannothear. Sheisblind 


and she is deaf. Yet she hasbeen able | 


to do so much good for others that she 


is known all over the world. She is 
known as one of America’s most, 


wonderful women. 


3 Helen Keller was born 51 years ago 
in alittle town in Alabama. She was a 


“healthy and pretty baby. But before she 


was two years old, she became very 


‘sick. The sickness left litle Helen | 


both blind and deaf. 

Helen's father and mother were 
very sad. They did not know how to 
teach their girl. At last, Mr. Keller 
heard of a school forblind people in 
Boston. He sent for a teacher, and 
Miss Anne Sullivan came to live with 
the Kellers. Helen was only seven 
years old then, and her. teacher has 
stayed with her ever sing that time. 
Helen Keller wanted to learn every- 
thing she could. She worked and stud- 
ies very hard. She began learning to 
talk when she was ten years old. By 
placing her fingers on her teacher's 
lips and throat, she felt how sounds 
were made. She tried to make those 
sounds, too. Alter many years of hard 
work, Helen Keller could talk well 
enough to be understood. 

Helen Keller studied so hard that she 
was able to go to college when she was 
20 years old. She went through col- 
lege and passed her examinations wi 
the other girls. She learned to sw’ 
and dive and ride on horseback. Even 
though Miss Keller is blind and deaf, 


she can do many things that others.” 


cannot do. 

Today Helen Keller isa very busy 
woman. She works very hard to help 
others who are blind. She gives talks 
in all parts of our country and raises 
money to build schools for the blind. 
She writes books and stoties and gives 
taiks over the radio. Not long ago, she 
few to Washington in an airplane. 
She talked with President Houver 
about her work for the blind. Miss 
Keller does not stay at home because 
she is not like other people. She has 
made friends with hundreds of famous 
persons. Even Edison felt that he had 
done little when he thought of Helen 
Keller. She has done great ‘things 
without the use of the two most impor- 
tant senses, seeing and hearing. The 
work of Helen Keller is known ali 
over the world.—My Weekly Reader. 


Another Deaf Blind Student 

Still another blind and deaf boy who 
is making wonderful progress is Jesse 
Liston, at present attending the Indi- 


Lees: ai School for the Deaf—in fact he has 
e | ana ool for the Veal in fact he 

1 purpose. His great aim isgo be i ; 

ee eering’and.ausctul member | nly Qvo.of the five senses, #¢ De. con 

: neither hear, or see or smell. Unlike 


ofsociety. He has a flair for writing, 
and itis his hope. that he may be able 
to capitalize his literary talents in jour- 
nalistic or publicity work. To this 
end heis trying to get the best possible 
preparation. You many say he can’t 
do it—that his blindness and deafness 
will prove too great a barrier for finan- 
cial success. Well, he has overcome 
these drawbacks in the physical realm, 
for he can perform tricks in the gym- 
nasium at which I vould break my 
neck, and he can walk most of his 
friends off their feet; he has beaten} 
his handicaps in the academic world, 

for not many students, even with their 


Helen Keller, who lost her hearing 
and sight at about two years of age, 
Jesse Liston was so born. 

It was not until he was ten years of 
age that Jesse was admitted to the 
school by special request of the Gover- 
nor ofthe State. There he was placed 
in charge of a great teacher and self- 
sacrificing friend, Miss Nettie Newell, 
who has since devoted her life to his 
education and training, with success 
quite as great as that of Miss Kellar’s 
monitor and friend. To even begin 
his education, to get him to realize that 
all objects had names, seemed for a 


The Bay of Quinte 


O lovely Bay of Quintel 
Rolling on in tranquil flow, 
Thine azure bosom tinted 
By the sunset’s ruddy glow— 
I might roam thro’every country 
I might sail over every sea, 
‘And never find a place more fair 
The Quinte is to me. 
eter 
No rugged cliff nor mountains 
Outline thy tranquil shore, 
But O the peaceful scenery! 
No heart could wish for more. 
Thy sloping hills and valleys 
All clad in freshest green, 
O fairer shores than Quinte’s 
No mortal eye hath seen. 


| 1 Icte thee. Bay of Quinte! 
I love thy pleasant shores, 
Thou art entwined with memories 
Of childhood's vanished hours. 
Oft have I stood upon the shores 
| Thy dancing wavelets kiss 
And thought “Tis but in Heaven 
There are fairer scenes than this."* 


I love the Bay of Quinte, 
And «hen this life is o’er 
And I with joyous steps will tread 
Dear Quinte’s side no more, 
Oh! let me sleep by Quinte’s side, 
More sweet would be my rest i 
Beside the pleasant waters 
T have always loved the best. — Our Boys. 


time to be almost impossible, but Miss 
Newell's patience and tact and skill 
gradually overcame all difficulties. To- 
day Jesse has a vocabulary of over 
2000 words, and understands much 
more than he is able to express, and 
he is constantly striving for greater ex- 
pression. He operates a type-writer, 
reads Braille, talks by using the sign- 
| language forthe, Deaf, and reads lips 
by touching the mouth of the speaker 
with his fingertips. The lip reading 
jis best carried on by the boy with his 
teacher, the superintendent, and those 
| with whom he is accustomed to con- 
; verse, but he can read the lips of a per- 
fect stranger-with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. = 

Jesse lives with the other pupils in 
| the boy’s dormitory and” gets’ along 
| With thens, conversing with them by 
feeling their hands. “‘Seven years in 
{ school have changed him from a rest- 

less, nervous, never quiet child to a 
‘poised and happy little gentleman,’’ 
Miss Newell says with pride. He 
can speak some words, bur, due to his 
| advanced age, hope of teaching him 

to use the power of speech to any 

great extent had tobe abandoned. So 
| he has to content himself with sign 
‘language, which he uses sof expertly 
that he is really an adept~at, public 
speaking. He has addressed numerous 
| gatherings of teachers and welfare or- 
! ganizations, and has appeared on the 
platform at general sessions of the In- 
diana teachers’ instituies, which are 
said to draw the largest attendance’ of 
any educational gatherings ir ‘United 
States. Lately he has gone with Dr. 
Pittenger to various lunchéon club 
meetings in Hoosier cities, and ex- 
presses great enjoyment at the oppor- 
tunity to appear in public. Of course 
his adiresses, given in signs, have to 
be interpreted oraliy. 

Laura Bridgman, Mary Bradley, 
Joseph Hague, Helen Kellar, Joseph 
Crane, Jesse Liston and perhaps a few 
other deaf-blind persons, have been 
or are being educated, some with re- 
markable success. But there are said 
to be some 600 such doubly handicap- 
ped persons, children and adults, in 
North America, for most of wkom 
little or nothing is being done in the 
way of education, Referring tothese, 
Superintendent Pittenger says: 

“When [ hear persons with good 
health and allthe five senses complain- 
ing as much as they do, I marvel at 
the patience of these people like Jesse 
Liston, who, sent forth into this world 
of sorrow scarce half made up, bear 
their burden bravely and greet each 
day with a smile.”’ 


Prayers I Don’t Like 
1 do not like to hear him pray, 
Who loans at twenty-five per cent; 
For then I think the borrower may 
Be pressed to pray for food and drink; 
‘And in that Book we all should heed, 
Which says the lender shall be blest, 
As sureas I have eyes to read, 
Tt does not say ‘‘take intedgst."* 


Ido not like to hear him pray). 

On bended knees about an hour, 
For grace to spend aright the day, 

Who knows his neighbor has no flour, 
I'd rather see him go to mill, 

And buy the luckless brother bread, 
And see the children eat their fill, 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 
“‘Let blessings on the widowbe,"* 
Who never seek her home to say; 
“If want o’ertakes you come to me."* 
I hate the prayer so loud and long, 
‘That's offered for the orphan’s weal, 
By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 
And only with the lips does feel. 


1 do not like to hear her pray, 

With jewelled ear and silken dress, 
Whose washer-woman toils all day, 

And ther. is asked ‘‘to work for less."” 
Such pious shavers I despise; 

With folded hands and face demure, 
They lift to heaven their ‘angel eyes,"” 
Then steal the earnings of the poor. 


1 do not like such soulless prayers, 
If wrong I hope to be forgiven; . 

No angel's wing them upward bears— 
They"re lost a million miles from Heaven. 


pass es ant 
Charlotte’s Corner 
(Continued from Page 1) 


“You do it, I notice,” she chal- 
lenged him “Suppose you set me go- 
ing—wind me up, as it were —and cud- 
dle yourself on that couch till I run 
down.”’ 

“Oh, but, daughter, you've been 
busy all day. You must be tired 
enough.’” 

“Oh, but, daddy, so have you been 
busy all day. I'm not going to be 
turned down ‘without a struggle, and 
your bnoy you are not equal toa strug- 
tle. 

Ofcourse she had her way, and in 
ten minutes her father was sound a- 
sleep, his work forgotten, and he lines y 
of care on his forehead alteady! 
smoothing out. ) 

“Just one more little fragment of 
help for my blessed old daddy,"” mused 
Charlotte, as she turned the leaves of 
the big ledger she had determinedly 
taken possession of. How could I have 
failed to be glad of such chances all 
this time?"" 

“'This house ig like another place, | 
Sharley, since you have come into 
your own,’’ grandmother said one 
moining, some weeks after the first 
interview. : 

The’ girl looked at her half incredu- ! 
lously. “‘Is it really?"” she asked slow- 


ty years 


j ‘‘I’ve been watching, brain was 
said much. You're getting hold of the | younger than hir body. - — 
children, you are helping and cheering |" Alexander the Great cried’ because 
the rest of us.’” : there were no more worlds to conquer. 

“O Amma, ‘I don’t deserve all | Thank God, none of us to-day are in 
that!’* Charlotte's cheeks were crim-| sucha hopeless position. There are 
son. “‘My efforts have only been frag- | innumerable worlds for every brave 
ments that I used to throw away. young man and woman to conquer— 

“‘Fragments,”” repeated grandmoth- | the vast worlds of Science, literature, 
er, ‘‘fragmentsof the Lord's provid- | philosophy and social service. 
ing. You are gathering them up Shar- 
ley, and they will not be lost.’’ - your laurels. Success, fame and hon- 

Dumpling was going down the stairs, | or have ruined many a man, use 


her little feet clumping along, one step {he became ‘satisfied and no longer 


ata time, since even yet the journey , went forth on venturesome quests. I 
might not be taken carelessly. have heard of a young man who re- 
Grandmother and Charlotte smiled | ceived his high school diploma with 
at each other 4s suddenly the childish | his class at the commencement ex- 
voice piped the half-forgotten lay, ercises, and then, to the astonishment 
“You in your small corner, of all, tore it up in his hands, not be- 
And I in mine.” aus he did not value his biel choc! 
The older sister wiped a sudden | C4uCation, out because, as he explain- 
mist from her eyes as she said softly, 2 he 33 eens it to appear that 
“Iisa small corner, Amma, but it's | #¢.¥S depending upon anything to 
mine.” which he had already attained. Ido 
not think it was wise, or necessary, 
e for the young man to destroy his dip- 
Resting on Your Laurels _| loma, but, nevertheless, he had a true 
By Richard R. Nicholson conception of life. Whatever you do, 

We were listening to a patriotic ad- | do uot rest on your laurels. 
dress in the town hall of a country 
village. It was prolix and illogical, and 


showed lack of thought and careful The Indian He Met 
preparation. The audience was weary 


Ry E. A. Taylor 

and restless. & aes 2 

“That man is making a failure of | _ It hasbeen said that in the early days 
life,’’ said my friend, ‘‘because he is | of the Hudson’s Bay Company while 
resting on his Jaurels.’” | there, were many French half-breeds, 

““What do you mean?”" I asked. ere no Scotch, for when a 

“Il mean thathe is satisfied with ‘orch factor of the H. B. C. thought 
Present attainments. When a young | it well totake Laughing Water or Sing- 
man he was ambitious and determined , ing Bird to be his wife, he solemnly en- 
to be a scholar. He worked hard. He | tered the marriage in his ledger, thus 
went to college, where he studied fo: | making it legal by an act of the august 
ten years, specializing in Semitic lang- British Parliament, then informing his 
uages At last he gained the coveted bride that her name was .henceforth 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Then Janet or Maggie, “he proceeded to filt 
he entered a learned profession. He ' her with porridge and the shorter cat- 
was happy and contented because he ; ¢chism, so that the children thought 
could write four degrees after his name | Scotch, spoke Scotch, and 
and was recognized as a scholar. But | Scotch ” 
alas, since he left college he has ceased ; if e £ 
to study and, consequently, to grow. ; surveyors in the railway expansion 

With all his ability and learning he . days of the last quarter of the nine- 
occupies a very humble position in his | teenth century? One of them was a 
viofession, and his life is practically a! man from Ontario whose know- 
failure.’” z j ledge of things west was vague; and 

Many persons, like this man, reach | indeed the West then, with the C. P. 
the goal they set before them and are | R- in building, was a little known, and 
satisfied. The have no further ambi- | little peopled land. 
tion. Because they cease to strive, | Somewhere in the wooden hills 
they cease to grow... Their faculties, ; Where Ontario province reaches into 
instead of developing, become dor- Manitoba our city friend was separated 
mant. Because they have obtained a, from his friends, and found himself 
measure of success, their lives end in { utterly lost in a howling wilderness; 
failure. | at least. he was sure it was filled with 

One day [| meta friend, whom | | howling wolves and other monsters, 
had not seen for many years. He is|and he was not sure whether to be 
Principal of a large public school ina | feassured or alarmed when an Indian 
great city. He is a large man with | featured man stood up before him, 
fine physique, but I suon discovered | Carrying a.rifle, and probably, the 
that life’ had no zest for him. It was | Nervous white man thought, with a 
staleand unprofitable. He was weary | scalping knife in his pocket, or where- 
of everthing and not interested in any- | ever Indians carry those unpleasant 
thing expect his daily routine. He | atticles. 


ly. “I wonder sometimes if I’m im- 
proving, for I don’t seem to work any 
harder than I did those first months 
welived here.” ~~ | 

“Maybe the work seems less hard | 
because of the spirit in which you do” 
it," grandmother insisted. ‘*A dish ' 
of ice cream is agreat deal more ap- 
petizing when it is served with china | 
and silver, than when itis shoved at 
one across the table in a wooden tray. ' 
Yer it_ might be the very same ice 
cream. 

“I see exactly what you mean, Am- 
ma,"’ ‘laughed the girl. “Iam glad if 
I am learning to use the china. I have 
tried, but it seems sometimes as if I'm 
not making much headway. But 
whether I'm making headway or not, 
I'm much more contented myself.’ 

‘And_you're making the rest of us 
so, too."’ Grandmother stopped to 
count her stitches, then went on. 


| Britain at.cighty-five years of age, and | 


wasbemoaning his condition, and attri-| _ As he did not know a word of any 
buted it to” the fact that he was now | Indian language, he began nervously 
past fifty years of age. He thought | in English, using the simplest words he 
his plight was common to men who {Could think of, but the ‘Indian’? 
had passed middle life. interrupted him, “‘Yer freens ha’e 
I asked him if he were pursuing any just got about the tap o’ the brae:"’ 
special line of study. ‘No!’ he answ- | Waving a dusky arm towards-the top 
ered. Did he have a hobby? ‘‘No!?? ; of the low hill near by, then he added 
It was obvious he had reached ‘‘the | In the same broad Scotch, with atouch 
dead line’’ and that he was in a rut so | Of Severity in his tone’ “‘And dinna 
deep that he could not get out. [re- | torget that ye've been telt that by me, 
minded him that William Ewart Glad- | that's Sandy Macpherson.”” 
stone was Prime Minister of Great | 


tetired only because he was becoming | Practice What You Preach 
deaf. He continued to study and to| The other day, as.I was riding an 
grow until the very end. Life was full | elevator, I chanced to overhear the 
of joy and adventure for him. He said: ! conversation of two men near me. 
Be inspired with the belief that life is ' They were discussing a book that has 
2 great and noble calling; not amean been published recently, and their 
and grovelling thing, that we are to conversation and the incident follow- 
shuffle through as we can, but anele- ing it, set me thinking. 
vated and lofty destiny.” When he _“‘Now look here,” said the younger 
died, in his eighty-ninth year, it was of the twomen, ‘‘you take my advice 


Teis always dangerous to rest on 


were 


An amusing tale is told of a party of 


jon’t read it. It isn’t worth 
time. Just a bunch’ of ‘crazy dee, 


My friend‘read it and told me’ it isn’t 


any good. 


my surprise when the next 
day, ‘happening to be in the public libr. 
ary, I'ran across this very man, seated at 
the table and pouring: over the very 
book he had cundemned. 

Shakespeare said: “If to do were 2 
easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches’ and puor 
men’s cottages princes’ palaces.”” 

If we would only think of that be- 
fore we try ¢o tell others what te do or 
nottodo, we might change our minds 
about telling them. —Exchange. 


What Do You Expect? 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
in life results often fall below expec- 
tations; nevertheless it is true that one 
who expects much usually obtains 
more than one who expects little. An 
old saying runs, ‘Blessed is he who 
expects nothing, he will not be dis- 
appointed’; -whi¢h may indeed in 
some respects be true, but it is utterly 
unworthy as a universal maxim. 


, Think what a stagnant, uninteresting 


world this would be if people had no 
expectations. 

When D. L. Moody was in Scot- 
land, afriend was trying to build a 
church, and was discouraged with the 
prospects. “I'll help you,"? said 
Moody. ‘‘Come;,let us goto Mrs.—. 
How much shall we ask her for? 
“Oh, she might give us fifty pounds,”’ 
said” his friend, They went to the 
house and Moody said at once, ‘‘Ma- 
dame, we have come to ask youto give 
us 2,000 pounds for our new church." 
“Ob, Mr. Moody, I could not pos 
sibly give more than a thousand.” If 
we do not always get as much as we 
expected, sometimes by aiming high 
Our’ expec.ations even gre far exceed- 
ed. 


Falling Heir 

It often happens that a person who 
is appointed to a position in an Insti- 
tution begins to inquire of others as.to 
what her predecessor did, time off, etc. 
Now if this inquiry is made in order 
to fill this position better than it had 
been filled before, it would be agood 
thing. - Butin nearly all caseg-the in- 
quiry is made to shield self from whs 
she thinks might be excessive duty or 
overwork. When this is thé case the 
end is already in sight. 

People who take positions would 
faturally fall heir to all the good work 
and good qualities of a predecessor, 
but surely should try to avoid the waste 
and loss caused by the predecessor's 
carelessness and laziness. 

Sometimes such a person says, ‘‘I dv 
not want to do more than my pre- 
decessor."’ That, in fact, means that 
she will do much less if she is not 
carefully supervised. What her pre- 
decessor did has nothing to do with it. 
Whether or/not she holds her position 
and is able to have a good recommend- 
ation when she wants to leave depen«s 
on what she herself does and how 
well she fills the place. 

The pesron who is afraid of doing 
too much has already failed. No one 
is ever overworked. ‘All alike are pro- 
tected from it and without the asking. 

Doing less chan we should do is 
immoral. Doing more’ than we are 
expected to do is righteousness in ac- 
tion. - Rewards always come to right- 
eousness. 

Many people are out of work and 
money and are having a hard time be- 
cause they donot understand this litle 
piece of philosophy of life. 

This applies to all people and all 
work everywhere. No one can escape 
it. Success or failure is written in it 
and each does his own writing. 

—J. W. Jones ,in Ohio Chronicle. 
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Doing His Best 


4+ "Yes, dear, if you can only keep 
that situation we shall get along very 
well.’” 


‘Keep it! [ must keep Rob- 
ert spoke with determination. ‘‘It 
will take me a long while, mother, to 
forget the-walks have taken up and 
down these streets looking for some- 
thing to do. If my very best trying 
will keep it, you may be sure that 
there I shall stick.’’ 

“Your best trying will include a great 
deal when others have a right to your 
time and efforts."” 

“Of course, mother, I shall keep 

* honestly in view the interest of my 
employer.’’ 

Robert had found a situation at the 
muslin counter of a large dry-goods 
house. It took him some little time to 
acquaint himself with the qualities of 
goods which he sometimes patiently 
thought were more in the line of 
women’s work. But he remembered 
that a person who cannot do what he 
likes must do what he can. Unable 
through force of circumstances to 
choose his employment, he wisely re- 
solved to do his very ‘best. with what 
came e his hand. As {6 what that best 

jeht hehe soonfound that his opin» 

ion slightly ditfered from that of his 
employer, 

“You needn't be so particular in 
measuring the goods for a customer,’’ 
said Mr. Merrill one day. All these are 
assumed to be a yard wide.’’ 

“But she asked n.e the width,” said 
Robert. 

“Then you should have simply said 
that they are a yard wide goods.” 
‘Bur some of them fall a littie short, 
“What is that to you?”” Mr. Mer- 
rill spoke with a lite impatience. “‘It 
is your place to sell goods, not to be 
too particular about the width of them. 
There isn't one customer ina hun- 
dred that will go home. and measure 
her goods if she thinks thatin a gen- 
eral way the width is all right."* 

“In the general way."’ Robert 
knew what was meant, for he had 
heard some of the ways by which 
some of the otherclerks, without tell- 
ing an exact falsehood, clearly av 
telling the exact truth. ‘‘I don’t feel 
at all sure I’ve yot a place,"’ - Robert 
concluded in great discouragement 
after, during the first few weeks, he 
had several times given offence to his 
employer by acting firmly upon his 
own sense of what alone is up to the 
very letter and spirit of fair and honest 
dealing. he time seemed to have 
come to him, which comes to so 
many, in which a choice must be 
made between worldly. gain and the 
loyal standing by the fixed principles 
of right and wrong in which he had 
been trained. 


sie. 


“No, we have sold it out.’” 

“Do youthink this,’ pointingto a 
piece she had been examining, ‘‘is as 
good? It doesn’t seem so to m 
if you assure me that it is, I will 
it. 

Robert caught sight of his employer 
within easy hearing: distance. Mr. 
Merrill had'a way, a good way it is 
too, of keeping his own eye over his 
own interests, and for one moment 
the boy hesitated. Quickly to his 
mind came the thought of going home 
to tell his mother that he had lost his 
situation for which he had searched 
and waited so long. Nothing else in 
the place, he felt sure, was open to. 
him. The leaving Mr. Merrill's 

' would mean leaving his home and his 
| widowed mother to find employment 
sewhere. By a few smooth words 
| and a trifling evasion he could: easily 
| lead Mrs. Denby to believe he thought 
what he did not think. That was one 
side of it. 


But there was a better, higher, no- 
bler side, and Robert will never cease 
to be thankful for the grace granted 
him in a moment ef core * temptation. 
+ ‘No, ma‘am,’’ he quietly answer- 
ih “Edo not think the qualiiy quite 
v4 to what you bought lare.’” 

“And yet, it is the same pr 
Yes. The other was a lot of 
yoods Mr. Merill happened on at a 
forced sale and he was able to put 
them low. I really think, however, 
that this is about as good as you can 
get for the money.’” 

“LE willlook a little further,’’ she 
said, and went out. Robert, without 
looking, had felt the angry 
employer, and he now heard his angry 


the way you drive off my 


gs ini no end of country 


“I'm sorry if L have driven heroff,”” 
said Robert, “but I did the pest that 1 
could."” 

“Best you could!"* The low tone 
which Mr. Merrill, was obliged to 
maintain, through danger .of being 
overheard, lent an added rancor to his 
words. 

“Have you forgotten that your pay 
depends largely upon the amount of 
sales you make?’’ 

“No, sir, | have not.”’ 

“Ielooks as.though you had. Well, 
have you thought of looking for an- 
other place in which to do your very 
peculiar ‘best’ ?”’ 

With a weight at his heart Robert 
turned to attend to the wants of another 
customer. He had feared this, and 
yet had hoped that time would ha 
been given him in which he might have 
been able to so recommend himself, by 
faithful and unremitting. attention to 
duty, as to lead Mr. Merrill to over~ 


“Te seems to me this piece of goods 
is not the same make as the last 


bought of you’? ‘The question was ask-| never agree. 


look the matters of conscience in which 
he more and more saw they could 
But here it was. He 


ed by a lady who frequently came t0| was ready to do his very best by Mr. 
Robert's counter and always made lib- | yferrill, but he must do his best by 


eral purchases without haggling Over | himself’ also— must persevere in the 


prices, or giving unreasonable trouble. | ceeking of the-only great best 


which 


“No, ma'am, it is not,"” said Ro- | means, firstand foremost, faithful ser- 


bert. i 
“Have you any more of the same?””, 


vice tothe Lord. Surely he would 
reward such service by tender care of 


of his | 


[His own! And while still keeping| 


This is one of the best I! 


= 


eyes and wits on the alert for the duties 
of the hour Robert was able to resolve 
within himself that nothing should ever 


ut re 
‘turn Ne from the full measure of that 


servicl . And close upon the examin- 
ation came the peace growing out of 
the added resolution to accept such 
fortune as might come to him as its 
result, even though it might be far 
from what he would have chosen for 
himself. And in telling of the sorry 
outlook to his mother he found great 
comfort in her loving words. 

“That's right, my boy. Do your 
own. best, and be ever sure the Lord 
will do His best by you. Perhaps Mr. 
Merrill will not turn you off."’ 

. ‘*Perhaps so,’” said Robert. “‘Mrs. 
Denby came back later and bougt a 
good !ot of the goods, and Mr. Merrill 
heard her tell me that she would take 
anything | recommended."’ Atthe end 
of the month it would have been easily 
guessed by anyone who closely obser- 
ved Robertas he wentto Mr. Merrill's 
office that his mind was not greatly 
perturbed as to what might be the result 
of the interview. Mr Merrill paid his 
salary without comment, and was turn> 
ing to other chings when Robert said: 
Y ou spoke of my looking for anoth- 
ss} 
uation at the end of the month, 


ers 
sir.” 


“Did 12? Me. Merrill looked as if | 


! 


he had forgotten; ‘Oh, yes, we had ay 


litle difference of opinion about one or 
two small matters. But we will let it 
pass. I do not mind saying you have 
given very godd satisfaction.’”* 


Thank you, sir. Buc] will give you 


the month’s notice if you please.’ 
“What's chat??? Mr. Merrill gazed 
at him in surprise. [t was he who was 


accustomed to giving the month's no- 


Mr. Denby has offered mea place 
in his hardware store." 

“H'm,’? Mr. Mernll took a mo- 
ment for rather chagrined thought as 
Robert closed the door. ‘*This is Mrs. 
Denby’s work, of course. ‘They know 
that perfectly reliable boys are_ not 
found every day. I know it too. But 
in spite of my knowledge I. have let 
this one slip through my Speers. — 
Sydney Dare in the Inland. 


“The Heels of Failure” 

“*Good-bye, * Edmund.”” - ‘‘Good- 
bye, mother.”” ‘ 

It was a happy boy that walked 
foriskly along alittle narrow street in the 
cool of a March morning. Mrs. Price 
was a widow, and Edmund was the 
oldest of her four children. It was 
necessary for him to help as a bread- 
winner, and he had just obtained a 
situation in a grocery and provision 
store at three dollars a week. 

The mother lovingly watched her 
boy from the tront door until he di 
appeared around the corner. 

Soon Edmund was busily engaged 
arranging boxes and cans and sorting 
fruits and vegetables. He did his work 
so neatly, and was so prompt to wait 
upon customers, that Mr. Harroway, 
the proprietor, was much pleased with 
him. 


Mizpah 
The Lord watch between me and thee, 


when we are absent one from another.—- 
Gen. 31:19. 


Go thou thy way, and I go mine; 
Apart, yet not afar: 

Only a thin veil hangs between 
The pathways where we are, 

Yet,*'God keep watch "tereen the 
“This is my prayer, 

He looks thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 


ind me,"* 


hy road may lie, 
ie, wll bes 
through parching sands, 
‘And thine beside the seas 
Jod keep watch "tween thee and me,’* 
So never fear, 
He holds thy hand, He claspeth mine, 

And keep us near. 


Should wealth or fame, perchance be thine, 
‘And my lot lowly’ be: 

Or you be sad and sorrowful, 
And glory be to me; 

Yet, “God keep watch "tween thee and me," 
Both be His care, F 

One arm ‘round thee and*one ‘round me, 
Will keep us near. 


I sigh sometimes to see thy face, 
But since this may not be, 

Til leave thee to the care of Him, 
Who cares for thee and me. 

“DL keep thee both beneath my wings;"? 
This comforts dear, 

One wing o'er thee and one o'er me 
Lo We are near. 


| And though © 


dr naths by: separite, 
‘And thy way is not mine, 
Yet coming to the mercy seat, 
My: soul will meet with chines * 
And “God keep watch “tween thee and ine,” 
Hl whisper there, 
He blesseth thee, He blesseth ine, 
‘And we are near. 


“There's. just one thing the matter 
with you, Edmund,” the man said, in 
the course of the afternoon; "sou give 
+ Tittle too good measure and you don’t 
work off the unsaleable things.”” 

““The unsaieable things?” repeat- 


' ed Edmund, only haif comprehending. 


“Yes, rotting stuff,"’ exclaimed fe 
store-owner bluntly, with a grim sm| 
at the boy’s innocence. “I can’ tafiord 
to lose money on stale truck, you know, 
and it all has to be worked off. For 
instance, when you re filling a measure 
of apples, smuggle a halfrotten one in, 
so that it won'pbe seen, andalways tell 
the people that the stuff is first class."” 

Edmund was a well-bred boy, care= 
fully trained in right-doing, and he 
was repelled almost beyond expression 
by what his employer had said. Ina 
moment all the. bright air-castles that 
he was building for the benefit of his 
mother and litde sister at home top- 
pled over, for he was afraid that he 
would not be able to. keep his place. 
He looked very grave; bur before he 
could reply a customer came in, a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly-looking man. 

“How-de-do, Mr. Reamer,’? said 
Mr. Harroway from the back of the’ 
store. But he left the fiilling of the or- 
der to Edmund. 

‘Among the articles desired by Mr. 
Reamer was a peck of pears “Are 
they all nice and sound?"” he asked, as 
the boy measured the fruit. 
| - *' They are fair, sir, for this season 
of the year,” answered Edmund, de- 
termined to do right by his: customer 
as well as by Mr. Harroway, ‘*A few 
‘of them are slightly speckled and a 
litle over-ripe, but they are still ft for 
present use.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 


. 


Tux Canavian 


Speech-Reading 
Atthe last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Miss Benedict gave a very able 
. and comprehensive review or digest 
of Mrs. Ewing's excellent book en- 
titled “‘Lipreading’’. ‘The larger por- 
tion ofthe deals with methods 
of teaching lipreading tu variouslasses 
of people—the congenitally totally 
deaf, those who became deaf in early 
childhood, the partially deaf, those 
ho have lost their hearing in adult 
and with the methods used in 
teaching speech reading in the various 
grades in a school. Lack of space 


parts of Miss Benedict's paper, and 
further condensation would lessen the 
value of the whole outline. 

But the parts of the book that ex- 
pound the importance and_ practical 
utility of speect:-reading and the general 
principles involed in acquiring it, are 
of interest and value to both the deaf 
themselves and to ull in any way related 
to or interested in their welfare. We 
quote these paragraphs from Muss 
Benedict's summar, 

As we know, i¢ ts not casy to teach 
lipreading, and it is sull less easy to 
learn it, but it certainly is worth while 
for many reasons, 

Lipreading, ors it is more correctly 
called, speech reading, makes the 
home and ‘business lite of a deaf per- 
son more normal it enables him to 
share in social intercourse very much 
more than he could without its help. 
But its value lies not only in the actual 
help it gives in following conversation, 
but in the difference it makesin  out- 
look. Acquired deafness from the 
first brings with it fear of the thing it- 
self, fear that it may grow worse, fear 
that employment and other interests 
may be lost. But iip-reading brings 
hope. Looking ut tlie j m from 
the hearing man’s point of view itis, 
to say the least, very inconvenient to 
talk to a deaf person why does not 
lipread. It is very tiring to. speak for 
any length of time with raised voice, 
and itis very trying to have to repeat 
many times. In these cases lipreading 
eases the situation for all concerned 
It cannot abolish al! the strain and un- 
certainty, butit can lessen both very 
considerably. 

With deafnes3 often comes an add- 
ed sensitiveness’ and an increased dis- 
like of being conspicuous Partially 
deaf peopte dislike others to shout at 
them; this does not help them to hear 
and it tends tu confuse sounds. “This 
also is the case when the speaker d 
closer until his Words become spasms 
,of breath inthe face or dowa the ear. 
Speech-reading saves all thts coufusion 
Quiet, natural speech at four to six 
feet distance is far easier to see and 
follow, and it much less exhausting to 
the speaker. 


For the totally deaf who do not 
wish to use finger-spelling or writing, 
it isthe only possible means of com- 

\munication with hearing people. For 
those who are partially deaf it will do 
much to relieve the strain and uncer- 
tainty attached to fist ! i 
to make the most of i , 
supplement the sound 
the hpread impress 
this clear, Mrs. 
experience com 
When we can only ps 
one who is reading 
hear only th: syind 
perhaps cat 
stressed syilables 
fore us the prin 
read aloud, we 
ly every word, 
what happens 
Partially hears sad pur 
The unheard + 
can often be se “i 
ses, hearing and lioreu uppie- 
ment cach other, with the result that 


rts of 


makes it impossible to give in full these { 


the hearing capacity appears to im- 
prove. 

The longer one is deaf the greater 
the possibility that he may become less 
mentally alert, less ready to respond, 
slower to act. Lipreading brings into 
play factors. which make for quick 
thinking and response. It can be one 
of the most valuable means of prevent- ! 
ing the growth of dull, slow habits of | 

thought — Finger spelling and writing | 
not only limit the conversation, but | 
| take from it the direct personal con-! 
‘tact, as the eyes mustbe on the fingers 
! or on the paper. Hq 
1 Lipreading can help to keep speech | 


| as perfect and natural as it has ever 
been for two reasons: Firstly because 
! in the prescribed course of lessons the | 
! elements of which words are compos- | 
ed are analyzed and examined and a 
knowledge of their elements is gained 
‘The second and stronger reason is true 
especially in cases where lipreading is 
learned before total deafness sets in. 
‘Then the new habits developed 
through specch-reading are linked 
closely with the old habits established 
through hearing When aword is par- ! 
tially heard and at the same time wholly 
seen, the sensation appears to be 
wholly auditory, and the deaf are aware 
of hearing rather than of seeing the 
words [tis important that she auditory 
memory of the words should not be 
Jost, and lipreading can keep these 
memories active 

Lipreading demands® ready — wit 
rather than intellectual ability. It is 
possible for the pupii of avérage ability 
to gain a useful standard of lipreading 
provided he practices enough: 

Mrs. Ewing offers the following 
estions as to ways in which friends 
the deaf can be of help : Talk 
naturally and clearly phrase by phrase 
(nota word ata time). The light 
should fall onthe face of the speaker 
Since the object ‘of lipreading is to 
tollow the thoughts of others, the best 
training encourages the pupil to think 
of ideas rather than of words Ia the 
y lessons it is advisable to encours | 
age the adult lpreader to repeat aloud 
what he has followed, in order that 
the teacher can know and tell him if he 
is right. “Thelearner should practise 
with as many different: persons as 
possible. 

It is not easy for the adult to acquire 
skill in lipreading, but itis far more 
difficult for a child. When a child is 
deat he cannot receive any impression 
of sound, voices or speech. In con- 
sequence he grows into childhood 
without being able to understand or 
speak any words, of to use words to | 
express thought. Education in the | 
case of the normal child implies the j 
discovery and development of his n: 
tural abilities in any direction. We have 
the same object in view when'we edu- 
cate the deaf child. but if we are to 
succeed We must give him words. 
When he enters school he had none, 
and he hay hitherto not been ware of 
their purpose. : 1 

By oral education we attempt to give 
words ard speech to the deaf child 


him ty 


srtially 
they lick The 
tenh t-that havify only 
four senses instead of five. the deaf 
Cd hus to. exert himself more con- 
Unsously in every sphere of life than 
one who can hear. What appears as 

oxth sense is the result of traini 


lies in this 


the Ise ning 
Fort The deaf bov or gil who 
sto hve as normal a hie as pos- 


sible must be prepared to exert himself 
or herself at every turn. 


The Purpose and Benefits of 
Rhythm i 
By Miss, H. Keeler 
_ An old Greek philosopher. tells us 
that through music the soul learns 
harmony and rhythm. As music isa 
closed realm to the deaf thild, rhythm 
has to be considered as an important 
subject in the Course of Study. 
Rhythmic ability is generally thought 
of in connection with one’s ability to 
keep time to music.. But rhythm is 
much more than this. All our world 
is filled with rhythm; all nature moves 
with perfect rhythmic time: the stars 
in their courses; the revolution of the, 
earth; the falling of waters; the rise 


, and fall of the bird's wing; the flight 


of the swallow and the undulations of 
the snake. —In ourselves we haye our 
rhythmic breathing and our heart beats. 
Rhythm is then within all of us and 
itis the aim of the Rhythm Course 
to help awaken and give expression to 
this sense, and in a School forthe Deaf 
itis a means to an end, as the ultimate 
aim of all rhy:hm is better speech. 

The purpose of Rhythny ina course 
of study is threefold, mental, physical 
and vocal. It cultivates (1) rythmi- 
cal physical mévements, (2) instinct 
for time, (3) an instinct for natural and 
pleasant tone quality, accentin phrasing 
of groups of words and modulation of 
voice ~~ 

‘That this subject has a justifiable~ 
place on the curriculum is shown in 
that it meets the needs of the children 
and helps them develop qualities ne- 
cessary in physical, mental, and social 
growth. It provides physical activity and 
enjoyment and all trained physical 
activity reacts upon the mind, establish- 
ing muscular co-ordination. 

Awell planned Rhythmic Course 
looks after all these phases of the work. 
ly produces physically, balance, skill, 
strength and poise. It overcomes” 
physical defects such as round should- 
ers, curvature of the spine, foot 
trouble, foreward head, flat chest, un- 


‘used and partially paralyzed muscles 


awkwardness. It benefits breath- 
ing and the circulatory and nervous 
systems and regulates the quantity and 
flow of the synovial fuid. When the 
larger muscles ate under control the 
smaller ones can be used and controll- 
ed, and better speech can be built up 
with the face, throat and tongue 
muscles. Speech becomes more tlu- 
ent and continuity is kept through 
rhythmic exercises and singing games 
Mors volume is obtained through con- 
trolled muscles and accent is developed 
from beating time. Improved mem- 
ory results from memorized work, and 


‘attention, concentration and_aleitness 


are developed through the Toy Or- 
chestra. 

Rhythm assists in strengthening and 
improving character by helping to over- 
come an inferiority-complex and poor 
sportmanship thatis shown in an un- 
willingness to try. Co-operation and 
a desire to do well for the class is cul- 
tivated because thechild realizes that 
one careless individual spoils the per- 
formance. “Then there is a release 
from seif-consciousness in knowing 
that they can perform an exercise 
well 

‘The Course of Rhythm as outlined 
by Miss Ford covers all these phases: 

(1) The child is made conscious of 
vibration. 

(2) Differences in vibration—slow 
and fast—these lead to differences in 
pitch aud tone. 

(3) Strong and weak--accented and 
unaccented notes and words—these 
develop expression and phrasing in 
spoken language. 

(4) High and low. 

(5) How many high and low vibra- 
tions? 

(6) The children are shown that all 


ae 


instruments have vibrations. 
“They leam 2-4 34 4-4 6-8 
time. 

‘They use different steps and 
bodily rhythms to express these times, 
such as clap time, beat time, count, 
sway, mark time, run, walk, march, 
skip, bounce balls, and Interpretive’ 
Rhythm, Rhythm’ steps, © Physical 
Exercises, Drills, Folk Dances, Dance 
Steps and Orchestra work. 

In voice work we try for quality and 
pitch, the voice exercises being given 
to the different vibrations and exercises, 
Nursery Rhymesand singing games are 
dramatized and sung to music. Patriotic 
songs, Hymns and Christmas carols 
are learned and sung to music with 
special attention paid to accent and 
phrasing. At.a period the voice is 
dropped, at a comma the voice is 
raised. To get high tones the head 
is raised; this stretches the vocal churds 
and produces ahightone. To procure 
a low tone the head is lowered; this 
felaxes the vocal chords and alow tone 
is produced. B flat below middle C 
on the piano is struck for low tones and 
B flat above middle Cis struck for 
high tones. 

In the Orchestra the instruments are 
triangles, xylophones, tambourines, 
drums, bells, rhythm sticks, cymbals, 
jingle sticks, and wood blocks. Con- 
centration and alertuess are fostered in 
orchestra work and the children get to 
feel the rhythm of the music. They 
begin with picture charts and progress 
to written music. 

In the physical side of the work we 
stress good posture and try to break 
away from the sluggishness natural to s 
deaf child. Breathing with the swing 
of the rhythm produces the necessary 
lightness after muscular control is es- 
tablighed.. » We want the deaf children 
su filled with the spirit of Rhythm that 
their reaction will approximate as near- 
ly as possible chat of a hearing child. 


A general discussion followed the 
reading of Miss Keeler’s paper, and 
several teachers testified to some of the 
direct and the indirect yet very real be- 
nefits of the rhythm work. A marked 
improvement seen by all in the 
distinctness and tonal quality of the 
pupils’ speeth, in better accent and 
emphasis and rhythmic phrasing. One 
teacher referred specially to a resultant 
improved ‘“‘flow of language’’ and 
combination of words and a develop- 
ment of musical effects “from the toes 
up.’’ The rhythm exercises, to a gra- 
tifying degree, promoted a more grace- 
ful carriage of the body and had a no- 
ticeable effect on the manners ani 
general deportment of many of the pu- 
pils, 

Another gratifying reSqjt was the 
reflex benefit derived by sole of the 
backward pupils. Being unable to dc 
good work in the classroom, these 
often got discouraged, they lost inter 
est and in some cases would not even 
try to do their best. Most of these 
pupils do well in rhythin exercises, in 
some cases surpassing the brighter 
pupils, and this has resulted in a mark- 
ed improvement in their-‘class room 
work. The knowledge that they ex- 
celled in one thing stimulated them to 
make a greater effort to do better in 
all their school work. 

One teacher referred toa big im- 
provement in one pupii asa result of 
the rhythm work. At the beginning 
‘of the year it was hardto get him to 
take an interest in anything, even in 
marching around, or to and from the 
classroom. But he soon began to 
greatly enjoy the rhythm exercises, 
and now is ready to take part in all 
the classroom work, and there has been 
a big improvement in every respect, 
including his speech. Formerly he 
mumbled his words, but now he speaks 
out clearly. 


.Eddie Michelli is very proud of his 
new grey kid gloves, as he wears them 
frequently in his class room. 


Harry Saul had the misfortune to 
fall outside and give his‘nose a hard 
bump. 


Doris Colquhoun is always happy 
to receive her letters from home. 


Isabella Smith received word from 
home that her father had an operation 


on Feb. 26th, and that her mother was | ! 


ill in bed. She hopes they are better 
now. 


Clarence Bowers expects to be one 
of the candidates to be presented for 
confirmation at St. Thomas Church 
on April 10th. 


A few boys and girls went home on 
Thursday and Friday. Many pupils 
stayed at the O.S.D. The pupils did 


Classroom Locals 


Jack Love is wearing a pair of boots 
which the boys made in the shoe shop. 
Jack Polishes them every Sunday morn- 
ing and likes to wear them. 


Mary. She told me that she has a new 
| baby sister. Isabella Miller. 


T received’ a letter from my sister. 
She told me that my brother is very 
good in school. J ami proud of him. 

d, 


am very plage Roa Len 


I received a letter from my sister. 
She told"me that my mother has been 
very sick again for along time. She 
never got better. I am sorry for my 
| mother. Sheis very weak. She will stay 
| in her bed for a few weeks. My sister 
is not working now because she is sick 
| too. Florence Carriere. 


| ; 
| was weighed last week. 


I gained 


I received a letter from my cousin | 


not go to school because it was Easter. | 6 pounds. Now I weigh 130 pounds. 
‘Their families came to see them. They | John Kosti. 
were glad. Saturday afternoon the | 


pupils from six dormitories went ta the 
city to see the show. The pupils got 
many boxes from their families. Miss 
Ford gave Easter candy to some of 
the pupils because they did notget boxes. 
The pupils came back to the O.S.D. 
and the school opened on Monday. 
Victor Egginton 


Last Friday I got a large egg from 
Gladys. I carried it to the residence 
and showed it to the boys. ‘They told 
me that it was pretty. 

On Saturday J ate it all. I liked it 
very much. Buster Hoage. 


Mrs. Wannamaker's pupils are very 


pleased because they are learning the | 


dance performed by the Senior Grades. 


Doreen Brown distinguishes herself 
as avery able conductor of Mr. Gor- 
don’s Rhythm Band. 


Rothan Hawthorne has improved 
very much in his dancing and all his 
fellow pupils are delighted, as Miss 
Carroll's class have a reputation to 
keep up for good Folk Dancing. 


Barbara Mollison, Helen Hallman, 
Kathleen Hales, Betty Ortman, Edna 
Williams, Jane Swartz, Jessie Besser- 
man, are excelling in the Highland 
Schottesche and are often called upon 
to demonstrate for the other classes. 


Olive Bessaw, of Miss Rierdon's 
class is showing a marked improve- 
ment in her marching at rhythm class. 


George Traini was very pleased 
when he was allowed to go down 
town to see the Juveniles play hockey. 
George is a great supporter of his 
school team, and is promising to be 
one of our best future O. S. D. hockey 
players. 


Last Sunday morning Arnold Fox 
had a very pleasant surprise. His cous- 
ins came totheschool and took him 
to spend the day with them at their 
home in Prince Edward County. 


Last week Earl Meloche received a 
letter from his brother, Leo, who lives 
in Chicago, U.S A. and whom Earl 
had not heard from for three years. 


Glen Harrison’s mother has written 
and told him that an aeroplane brings 
“the mail from Toronto to Cockburn 
Island and Meldrum Bay. Glen's 
brother went up for a ride inthe aeru- 
plane. His mother says that she would 
like to ride in one. 


Carl Borth's birthday was on Mar. 
23. He expected many letters from his 
parents and friends on that day. 


On April the first, before breakfast 
| | saw a flicker on a tree. 
| Stewart Donaghy. 


;. On Friday, March 25th, [ went 
| home. John and Eric met me in To- 
ronto. I went to the greenhouse to see 
| Russell. 

j . On Sunday I came back to O.S. D. 
| L saw Roy at the bus station. I hada 
| good time at home. Fred Wilson. 


Bobby Pierce, of Miss Nurse’s class, 
is very enthusiastic about his dancing. 


I gota letter from my aunt. She 
lives in Chatham. Tla Murphy. 


| 


I gota large Easter rabbit, goose and 
| eggs from home. “They were pretty. 
} [gota letter from my cousin, Rena. 
| IU shall write to her soon. Billie Marr. 


| [got a box and a letter from my 


mother and sister. I got two pairs of 
| br «wn silk stockings and a few other 
ithings from home. I received an 
Easter post card from my Aunt. 
| 
t ‘Margaret Donaghy. 


| Jessie Auld's auntie Floss from 
| Victoria B. C., sent her a very. pretty 
| Easter box full of chocolate chickens, 


| hens and eggs. 


| Wanda Wozcik’s brother James 
| wrote to her last week. Wanda was 

very sorry to know that their little 
| white dog was lost. 


Glen Robertson spent a_very plea- 
sant Easter holiday with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Robertson, in 
Toronto. : 

Everybody in Miss Code’s school- 
“room received Easter boxes containing 
all sorts of ‘‘goodies."’ They were 

| very happy boys and girls. 

! Vivian Richardson's mother sent 
her a very pretty blue silk dress. Vi- 
! Vian was sorry that it was too cold to 
wear it. 


Dan Bostrari’s mother sent him a 
} very useful box containing pyjamas, 
| blouses, stockings, and other clothing. 


| A Griend of Helen Hoy’s sent her a 
j photo. Helen is proud of it and put 


it in her classroom. 


Last December Willie Scott and | 
made out a schedule for the National 


Hockey League. We kept the scores 
for every game. Dick Irvin is the 
manager. He teaches them to pass 


and play combination, because he 
wants them to learn to play good 
hockey and_ be in the play offs with 
Chicago. ‘King’ Clancy will ery 


to play good on the defence. He will 
try to stop the other men. Dick Irvin 
fave (a silver cup to Primeau and 
Morenz because they are very good to 
play combination. Dick Irvin did not 
give the Stanley cupto Conacher and 
Jackson. Last week the Canadiens 
played with the N.Y. Rangers in the 
play offs. 
; The score was 5 to 2. 
| Leo Mulvaney. 


My brother Oscar got some sap 
from a maple tree. My mother boil- 
“ed it and made maple syrup. It was 
good.—Irene Coles. 


Last week the pupils went to church. 
Near Mr. Stewart's house we sawa 
pail onatree. Mr. Stewart says that 
his grandson made some maple syrup. 
__ Miss Bell told me that she does not 
like maple syrup. Charlie Smith. 


On Good Friday at noon Adele’s 
mother, sister and my aunt came to 
see us. 
They wentto a hotel. They wentto 
the girls’ residence. I showed a pic- 
ture of my married cousin to the girls. 
They liked it. It was very beautiful. 


Mary Gale. | 


I got a coat, gloves and two pairs of 
stockings fram home. They fit me. 
I like them very much. _My coat is 
blue with « fur collar. a 

Dorothy Crewe. 


I sent some pictures to my mother. 
[ hope she will like them. 
Lucien Bart. 


Lloyd Patterson and | wrestled with 
each other. (Lloyd beat. We laugh- 
ed. Leonard Byers. 


I got a letter and twenty-five cents 
from my brother. . | bought sume tof- 
fee, chocolate bars, nuts, suckers and 
gum. Gordon Evans. 


Miss O'Connell's class went to the 
hospital. Miss Allison weighed us. 
I weighed 91 Ibs. [ gained. 

Margaret Shepherd. 


On March 29th J got a letter from 
my mother. She told me that she was 
very sick with a terrible cold and she 
went to the hospital. She is better 
now and went home Earl Prince. 


I got apretty Easter box ft¢m home. 

L liked it very much. 1 got 25° in 
my letter from Freda. Mother told 
Freda to send it to me. I shall have 
a birthday on May 19th. [am happy. 
Charlie Possnett. 


[ gota fetter from my .mother. [ 
got Easter eges, peppermint: 
packages of gum, biscuits, candies 
twenty five Cents from my sister. I 
was very glad. Irvin Hilker. 


Kathjéen Darling and I had birthdays 
on March 29th. She was fourteen years 
old and I was twelve years old... Miss 
O'Connell had a party in the class- 
room for us the next day. I invited 
Wallace to the party. Miss O" Connell 
arranged the desks in a circle. She put 
place cardson them. There was a table 
in the middle of the circle. There was 
a pretty plant on it. We played a game 
for a while. The name of it was, 
“Three Jolly Dumbells.”” Then \ 
O'Connell told us to find our places. 
Isat between Kathleen and Wallace. 
We had a birthday cake with twelve 
candles on it We had Easter icecream. 
Iwas white, yellow and mauve. We 
had some small cakes and punch. Mis: 
Ford ate with us. She talked to us. We 
enjoyed the party We thanked Miss 
O'Connell for the good time. 

Clarence Nahrgang. 


é 
After a while the girls will go to the 
Y.M.C.A. to swim. [shall be glad 

because I like to swim. 
Winnie Cresdee. 


The N. Y. Rangers won. 


They rode in a man’s car. { 


I got a letter, an Easter card and 
a dollar from Mrs. Gray. She is very 
kind to me. Merretta Clark. 


I went to a show at the Capitol 
theatre. The name of it was “The 
Hatchet Man.” It was interesting.” 

f Dominico Rolando. 


I got a box from my mother. I got 
some Easter eggs, cookies, an orange,, 
two bars dnd half a roast chicken. { 
like roast chicken. - John Bossence. 


* IT got’ a“letter and five cents on 
March 28th. I shall buy a small ball. 
I shall play table tennis. We saw a 


robin. .A little boy sat on asled. An-~ 


other boy pulled it. 


L have a new dog 
at home. 


D. Crosby. 


[am glad to hear thatmy brother 
Ralph practised target shooting at the 
beach on Friday. { must practise in 
June to see if I can beat him then 

Douglas McMillen. 


I was much surprised on April Ist, 
after reading Miss _ Ketcheson’s« 
morning paper for some time, to. dis- 
cover it was dated March Ist. 

Bert Richardson. 

Since 1 studied about the salmon 
fishing industry in British Columbia, [ 
was interested in reading the account in 
the Toronto Star Weekly of the failure 
of the American authorities to co- 
operate with Canada in conserving 
the fisheries wealth of the Fraser Rie 
ver: Bernard Elfiott. 


My sister Jean, is redecorating her 
bedroom in yellow and blue. I expect 
it will look very pretty when I see it ins 
June. Julia Anderson. 


I wondered why all the boys laughed 
at me during recess one\pril Ist, but 
later | found a notice pinned op my 
back, saying: “Wam an April Fool.’’ 

Abie Miller. 


I received some newspapers, fuuny$ 
papers, a letter and a picture from my 
aunt in Chalk River. Miss Ford gave 
a candy egg to me. She was kind. 
Many birds are coming to* Belleville 
this spring. jackie McAnulty. 


I gota box from mother last Saturday. 
I got cakes, a large candy egg, new 
shoes, a tie, stockings, anda bar. | 
was very mugh pleased about it 1 
went down tolxp to the movies atthe 
Caprtol. I got a box from Aunt Ol- 
ive. | was very much pleased about 
that, too. I had a sore hand. 
Jimmy Perry. 


I was pleased to receive a letter 
from home yesterday. My mother told 
me that the chicks cume out of the eggs. 
There were 400 chicks. My family 
will come to see me soon. Dalton and 
Lare glad. [ gave my letter to Dalton. 
He was surprised that my other brother 
cutice to putin the ice-house for sum- 
mer. Marion Storring. 


Ernest Cust was delighted to receive 
a letter lately from his brother, Mor- 
ley, whi ended school at the O. S. 
D. a few yearsago. Morley is help- 
ing his father on the farm.and his 
letter contained much news of interest 
about his work. 


Ruth McMahon, Olga ‘Witruk, 
and Norma Aistrop are very much 
pleased with the strings of beads they 
received for Easter from Mrs. Bur- 
rows. 


Billy Wingfield, Elah Alford, and 
| Frederick Masten went to the city to 
| the movies on March 25. They were 

delighted as this was their first visit to 
| the city. ze 


Paul Berkley’s mother spent Easter 
with him, which pleased Paul very 
much. 


| 
a 
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Have You a Well-balanced 
Reading Diet? 

A great deal of attention is being 
paid these days, and properly so, to 
the kinds and quantities of food requir- 
ed for the proper nourishment of the 
body and the vital importance of a well- 
balanced diet 1s much stressed. People 
used to think that it did not much 
matter what they ate as long as they 
ate enough. Now we know that a 
person may eat abundantly, yet actually 
die ot starvation. Scurvy, for instance, 
has caused the death of untold thou- 
sands of people, especially sailors, not 
because they do not have enough to eat, 
but because the absolutely essential vita- 
min C was lacking. “Their diet was 
not properly balanced. 

How strange it is, and what a pity 
it is, that so great a number of people 
do not treat their intellects with as 
much respect and consideration as they 
do their bodies. The mindis nour- 
ished chietly by the books and period- 
icals we read, and healthy, vigorous 
mental development requires a well- 
balanced reading diet as truly as the 
body does of food If a person were 
to eat nothing but spices and condi- 
ments and sweetmeats, and drink only 
stimulants, what else could he have 
except a weak, puny, poorly deveioped 
body? Yet millions of pedple so feed 
their minds. They read yothing ex- 
cept highly spiced, too often purient 
and vicious books and periodicals, or 
at the best, novels that may be clean 
and decent, yet are utterly lacking in 
any other good quality—almost never 
a book of information or inspiration. 
What else can result than stunted, 
peorly developed intellects and, very 
often, moral depravity? 


» 

In our schools the pupils are care- 
fully instructed regardiny the fuod they 
should eat. Should we not even more 
carefully and earnestly try to instil in 
them a knowledge of and develop a 
love for good literature, and urge upon 
them the vital importance of a well- 
balanced mental diet? Nor to do this, 
as far as is possible, is to deprive the 
pupils of the most vital eiements of the 
mental nurture’that is absolutely essen- 
tal to their continued intellectual de- 
velopment and culture and enjoyment. 

There is no valid objection to the 
reading of good fiction, but the child, 
or the adult, who confines himself to 
these, and does not also read, and 
enjoy reading, books of history and 
biography and ‘travel and science and 
poetry and belles-lettres generally, and 
surely includirg some books of an ethi- 
cal, social and religious character, is 
starving his intellect and his heart and 
his soul. 

This is a teuth that we all should 
ponder: “You can't change the Past, 
but you can ruin a perfectly good Pree 
sent by worrying about the Past."” 


| Beneficial effects of Rhythm 
: Exercises 

Visitors at our School always greatly 
enjoy the rhythm exercises of the pu- 
pils, and especially the exceedingly 
graceful dances; but some of them have 
wondered what beneficial effects, if 
| any, these have on the educational work 
‘ofthe School. This it a natural and 

fair query, and it 1s fully and, we are 
‘sure, convincingly answered by Miss 
| Keeler’s paper on page two of this 

issue, and the general discussion that 

followed. Our Superintendent and 

most of our teachers formerly taught 
tin hearing schools and so are well 
qualified to forma fair comparative 
epinion, and this is unanimous that all of 
our rhythm exercises are very beneficial 
to the all-round training and develop- 
ment of the pupils. Deafness is, of 
course, a great misfortune and handi- 
cap, but it has some compensations, 
and we do not hesitate to say empha- 
tically that one of these is the superior 
development and training along some 
lines that the pupils get in this and 
other schools for the deaf that the pu- 
pils in hearing schools do not and can- 
not get, of which the thythm exercises 
is a conspicuous example. Most as- 
suredly it would have a most beneficial 
effect if all boys and girls in all schools 
could enjoy the advantage of taking 
part regularly in similar exercises. 
‘There would result, we are quite sure, | 


amarked and greatly to be desicgg\ 


improvement in the manners and 
portment of very many of them. This 
applies even to their vocal utterances, 
for the rhyth:n exercises would do 
much to overcome the shipshod, mut 
bling, indistinct speech now all too 
common, and would also do much to 
create a more musical quality in the 
many discordant voices that now grate 
so harsnly on the ear. 


‘The Picton Gazette of \Aprii sec- 
ond contains a comprehensive and 
comphmentary write-up of ‘The On- 
tario School for the Deaf, embellished 
bya large number of cuts illustrative 
of the School and its activities. Such 
kindly publicity as this cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect in enlightening 
the public relative to the charactey of 
the work done here, and in. securing 
the attendance of any deaf children, if 
any such there be in the Gazette's 
constituency, who are not now being 
educated = We thank the Gazette for 
its cordial cooperation and forthe in- 
terest it istaking in the welfare of our 
Schcol and of the deaf generally 


In an article elsewhere a reference 
is made to the lesson taught by the 
Parable of the Talents that 1s worth re- 
peating. Two of the servants made 
good use of their talents, gave their 
reports in fourteen words, and 1ecciv- 
ed the commendatio “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ The other 
servant did nothing with his talent and 
used forty-two words in explaining 
why. But his explanations were not 
accepted and he was cast our Effic 
ency speaks for itself, or can report in 
very few words. Neglect and ineffici- 
ency call forth a lot of futile expian- 
ations. 


4 = 
The lowa School has done a great 
service to the profession by adding 
three years to the course of study 
That enables the advanced pupils to 
do full high, school work compatable 
to thar being done in accredited high 

schools 
We predict that it will not belong 
before the other schools for the deaf 
will fall in line with lowa’s step. ‘That 
would offer the deaf pupil the same 
advantages for a high school education 
that his hearing brother. now enjoys. 
—The Deaf Carolinian. 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


Someone has said that “‘education 
does not mean the yathering of facts, 
but the acquisition of the power to use 
facts.’” This is one of the many half- 
truths that even wise men so oftenutter. ” 
Education means both of these, for 
how can a person utilize facts until be 
has gathered them? Moreover very 
many interesting facts cannotye put 
to practical use. There is a vast num- 
ber of facts about nature and history, 
and literature and art and even science” 
that will never be of any practical use 
to us, except the pleasure we. derive 
from having this knowledge, and with- 
h we would be-intellectual 


A professor, addressing a conference 
of educators, said that the most pocrly 
taught subject in the schools of today 
is English, and that vast sums of money 
are lost annually through slouchiness 
of expression and of thinking After 
first remarking that ‘‘slouchiness of | 
is not itself an example of 
choice English, we are quite sure the 
professor is right, though, of course, | 
there are very many exceptions. In the 
hurry and pressure of schoolroom 
work, language that is not choice, per- 
haps not even. grammatically correct, 
sometimes accepted as being “good 
enough.”* Bur nothing is good enough 
that is not good 


““I destroyed the present, of which 
I was sure, with remorse for the past, 
which | could not change and appre- 
hension for the future, which 1 might 
never know."’ his is just one of-the 
very many nugeets ‘of wisdom, dug 
from the depths of his own experience, 
to be found in David Grayson’s latest 
and intensely interesting book, 
ventures in Solitude."" There are 
multitudes of people who have done 
and are doing the same foolish and 
futile thing that Grayson deplores. 


“Whether 1 accomplish anything 
else or twit, I make my pupils think "” 
This, or some similar remark, isa 
favorite one with some teachers. Of 
course no one can “make pupils 
think.”’ If a pupil is told by his teacher 
that he “must think,"” he might well 
answer as Shyluck answered “Portia 
when she said ‘then must the Jew be 


merciful. “On what. compulsion 
must Home that’? The quality 
of thinking, as of mercy, “‘is not 


strained "* It may not drop as the 
gentle rain from heaven, but it comes, 
if at all, by the glad ard willing effort 
of the pupils. “The teachers’ part 1s 
to Wain them to think, to. draw infer- 
ences, to get the meanings of words 
and phrases from the context, to see 
the relation between cause and effect 
etc. Burt the pupils must be led gently 
along this pathway—they can't be 
pushed or forced. And, like mercy, 
the ability to think “‘is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that 
gets.’" And in the class-room, “tis 
mightiest in the mightiest.’" It _be- 
comes the throned teacher better than 
all his erudition. Mere knowledge 1s 
the -product of-memory work, but 
thought seasons true education. 


What is the world’s greatest need? 
Many answers might be given, most 
of which would no doubt name mater- 
ial things, such as more production, 
greater wealth, higher wages etc. 
Others would say, men’of great talents 
as leaders. These are all good things, 
but not the best. Even sentiments off 
kindness and good well are of litte 
benefit unless and until they are em- 
hodied in kindly acts and helpful ser- 
vice. 


that is not enough. 


| tional 
‘nounced that it’ was the intention of 


In their working hours most people 
are much alike. The average worker 
goes through his daily tasks with rea- 
sonable faithfulness, either as amatter 
of principle or because he is afraid of 
losing his job. It ix not till people are 
at leisure that the differences begin to 
show. One young man finds his chief 
pleasure in’ good books, healthful 
sports, and uplifting companionship. 
Another gambles away his week’s sal- 
ary in a night, or finds entertainment 
in a drinking bout with disreputable 
companions, And still others, while 
Not really dissipated, show themselves 
by their choice uf amusements, of 


, Cheap caliber, both mentally and mor- 


| 


ally. 
If your work is well done and your 
employer is satisfied with you, that is 
reason for self congratulation. But 
For you are to be 
judged not so much by your record in 
your working hours as in your hours 

of leisure. 
A. 


Increased Accommodation 
Promi: 

Naturally everyone at the Schoo! 
was very much pleased to hear that 
Hon. Mr. Henry, Premier and Min- 
ister of Education, had acceded to 
Superintendent Fetterly’s request for 
increased residential accommodation. 
In his address to the Ontario Educa- 
Association, Mr. Henry an- 


the Department of Education to erect 
a separate unit for the junior pupils so 
that they would be segregated from 
the seniors. In this way, he said, it 
was anticipated that the deaf pupils 


-will become proficient in speech and 


lip reading before they have an oppor- 
tunity to learn signs. Apart from this, 
increased accommodation is essenti 
view of the fact that the dormitories 
are at present overcrowded, yet, as 
Mr. Henry said, there are numerous 
children throughout the’ Province 
whom the School has been unable to 
accommodate through lack of space. 
Plans are now being prepared and work 
on the new buildings will probably be 
under way in not distant future. 


Superintendent Fetteflv, whose pub- 
licity work in making the existence 
and purpose of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, and the nature of the work 
done here more widely known through- 
out Eastern Ontario, is producing such 
good results, has carried his campaign 
into the heart of the Province. While 
in Toronto during Easter week, at- 
tending the sessions of the Ontario 
Educational Association, Mr. Fetterly 
gave a much appreciated address on the 

ducational work carried on for \ 

general and at this School 
particular, to the Business and Profe: 
sional Men's Club of St. Clair St. 
West. 


Determination cannot give you gifts 
you do not possess, but it can make 
the most of those you have. It caa- 
not manufacture opportunities, but-it 
does improve those which present 
themselves. The boy who determines 
to be premier of Canada has a hundred 
thousand chances to one of being dis- 
appointed, but if he determines to be as 
good and efficient a man as possible in 
the highest place he is capable’ of at- 
taining, he will gain his ends it he 
adheres to his purpose. 


Most of all the beautiful things in 
life come by twos and threes, by dozens 
and hundreds. Plenty of roses, stars, 
sunsets, rainbows, brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins, but only one mother 
in all the wide world. —Kate D. Wig- 
gon. 
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April 
After perhaps the mildest winter on 
record, ‘March, true to the adage, 
roared out like alion with two or three 
real but very evanescent snow storms, 
\and we had—and some enjoyed—ten 
‘or twelve days of quite chilly weather, 
like we used to have in winter. Then 
spring fairly burst upon us. Weare 
now having typical April weather, so 
truly but humorously described in this 
poem that we can't resist the tempta- 
tion to use it: 


April said she would; 
‘Then she said she wouldn't; 
Vowed she would be good, 
Then declared she couldn't, 
Bfushed a rosy hue, 
Dropped a tear behind it, 
Hid aviolet blue, 
And ‘sent the sun to find it. 


April said she'd mend, 
Then decided not to, 
Promised smifes to send, 
Afterwards forgot to. 
Fickle little thing, 
Who can then believe her? 
‘Though she laugh and sing, 
She's a gay deceiver. | 


But a whisper sweet, — 
One can’t help but love her, 
Grays beneath her feet, 
Blue, blue skies above her. 
Though she often chides, 
Makes a vow, to mock it, 
‘Well we know she hides. 
Spricg with in her pocket. 
Selected. 


A Delightful Musical Evening 


In Belleville there is a very popular 
and praiseworthy organization known 
as The. Presto Club, ‘which includes 
in its membership a number of the 
leading musical artists in the city. ‘The 
Presidentof the Club is Mr. Ale 


society meets every third week, each 
evening being devoted to the study 
and exemplification of the, works of 
“some noted composer. On Tuesday 
evening, April 12th, the Club held its 
meeting in the O. S. D. Assembly 
Room as the guests of the Association 
of Teachers and Instructors, and gave 
a most delightful programme of vocal 
and instrumental numbers, comprising 
avaried selection ‘of musical, gems, 
‘every one of which was interpreted in 
a ‘Sympathetic and effectiv 
that gréatly delighted the auditors. 
the close of the programme a very 
pleasant hour was spent in «social in- 
tercourse, after which light refresh- 
ments were served by members of 
the School staff, thus bringing to a hap- 
py conclusion one of the most enjoy- 
able functions ever held here. 


Deaf Pupils Entertain 
Y’s Men's Club 

At a regular meeting of the Y’s 
Mens’ Club of Belleville, held in the 
local Y. M. C. A. building on Mon- 
day evening, April 11th the programme 
was given over to entertainment, part 
of which was put on by pupils and 
members of the staff of the Ontario 
Schuol for the Deaf. The occasion 
was one on which the Y’s Men enter- 
tained the members of the cast, which 
put on the play, Merton ofithe Movies 
in the Belleville Collegiate Auditorium 
during the past week. President M. S. 
Blanchard occupied the chair, and 
after a delightful banquet, three couples 
of deaf pupils danced-the gavotte\much 
to the delight of sent. Those 
taking part in the gavotte were Rose 
Benedict, Gladys-Clark, Ruth Morton, 
Jack Morrison, Franklin De Shetler 
and Elwood Bell. The dance was 
beautifully and gracefully done and re- 
ceived favourable comment and much 
applause from the Ys Men and their 
guests. Following the gavotte, Miss 
Gertrude Rathbun and “Mr. Alec 
Gordon, both of the O. S. D. staff, 
played a very delightful piano duet. 
The Y's Men's Club are indebted to 
the pupils and teachers who took part 
in this programme and hope it will be 
their privilege to be entertained by them 
tgain at some future time 


The Border Cities Star conveys the 
sad news of the death at the age of $4, 
of Mr. Herbert H. Pratley, father of 
Katharine and Lillian Pratley, now 
attending this School. Mr. Pratley, 
who was “‘one the boys that went,” 
was an employe of the Ford Motor 
Company in East Windsor and was 
bora in Oxfordshir and. His 
death in the prime of life is greatly re- 
gretted, and our warmest sympathy is 
extended to his so sadly bereaved wid- 
ow and two deaf daughters. 


Former pupils of this Schooi have 
pleasant recollections of Clarys Ford, 
one of the brightest atid best loved 
girls then in attendance. She is now 
Mrs. ““Bill’’ Ponsford, and they will 
be interested in the card we have just 
received, which reads follows: 
“Announcing the arrival, of Verna 
Helen on March 2st. Weight 84; Ibs. 
Mr. and Mrs William Ponsford."" 
We extend congratulations, and hope 
Verna Helen will grow up to be as fine 
a wortan as her mother, than which 
we can think of no better wish 


Mary Churchill's ninth birthday was 
Mar. 24. Her mother and father 
sent her a beautiful birthday cake, a box 
of chocolates, twelve small bags of can- 
dy, and many other pretty gifts. She re- 
ceived a large chocolate Faster bunny 
from her uncle and aunt and a lovely 
book from her grandmother Mary 
and her class mates enjoyed the. party 
very much, especially the ice-cream, 
cake, and candy. 


The Junior Pargy 
“he Junior Party was held on Satur- 
day night, March 19th by the teachers 
committee under Misses _ Handley, 
Lally, Christie, Tet, Mr. Lally and 
Mr, Blanchard. After supper. Grade 
Vil and Grade VII, also the Class 
V put on their clean clothes and went 
to the assembly-room at eight o"clock. 
Before we entered the assembly-roomn 


_Mr. Lally and Mr. Blanchard stood at 


giving each: of us an 
alphabet card. “Then we entered the 
room and iuade,two teams. [ was on 
Mr. Blanchard's side with this alphabet 
card (K) z 

Mr. Lally wrote some words on the 
slate and when we saw our alphabet 
letter, we ran together and made a 


the doorway 
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correct word® The next game was the 
Dog and the Bone. Mr. Lally called 
one. The two one’s ran to the bone. 
The game was to see if one of them 
could get the bone and get back home 


without being touched by the other one.- 


We played a Laughing Game, Word 
Buiiding out of “St. Patrick's Day,’ 
Lighting the Candle, -Drawing® the 
tail on the Donkey and the Treasure 
Hunt. : Mr. Blanchard blindfolded 
Emma and Banco by tying handker- 
chiefs around their eyes. We changed 
something in the room and that made 
them puzzled about that room. Emma 
drew the tail too far from the donkey 
and Banco was still trying and feeling 
the walls. At last he put the tail about 
four inches from the donkey. After 
that Mr. Lally stood on the stage and 
told us that the last game was The 
Treasure Hunt and it would be a very 
good one if we found it. 

Mr. Lally told us to go to his room 
and look for a note and we found it, 
but on the note it said “Go to the 
Domestic Science door,’’ and there 
We found another note saying ‘Go to 
Mr. Cunningham's room,”’ and we 
went there and again it was another 
note saying, ‘* Go to Miss Ford's office 
door.’ The fifth note was on the 


fire extinguisher nearthe movie-rooth, | 


the sixth was behinda@icture, C, 
the seventh was in Webster's diction- 
ary under Mr, Ellis’ desk, the eighth 
was on the top of the telephone near 
the dining-room, the ninth was on the 
glass of the book-case in the library 
and the final note.was on the top of the 
piano in ghe teachers’ sitting-room. 
We were warm when we searched ‘for 
the treasure so we took off our coats 
and rested there The ‘treasure was 
the lunch. 

Later a very delicious lunch came. 
We had tuna fish 


and other good things. After that we 
helped the teachers bring down the 
dishes to the kitchen and then we went 
to the residences. We had avery 
lovely time. 

¢ William Rule. 


My Impressions of the O.S. D. 

T came to this school on Friday, 
March 11,19 | did not go to school 
that day but went into another room and 
watched the boy: 
I did not know what they were playing. 

‘The next day was Saturday. Ruth, 
my chum, did her chores and | helped 
her. On Sunday we went to church in 
the city. After church we came back to 
school and had dinner; the afternoon 


passed quietly. Inthe evening we went | 


to bed at 8.30 and got up early next 
morning. After we had our breakfast 
1 went to Miss Deannard’s office and 
she gave me work to do, tu see which 
class I should be ig. On Tuesday I was 
putin Me. Cunnidham’ sroom. There 
were seven girls and four boys in his 
room but I made eight girls. The work 


was at first easy but after afew days it | 


was'very hard. - 

Besides school work, the girls learn 
how to cook, sew and dance. I like to 
cook and sew very much. This school 
is large and there are many boys and 
girls here. As the days go by I get used 
to it and now I like the school very 
much. Merle Allan. 


That ‘‘Comfy” Feeling 

Many a boy has found that an ex- 
ceptionally *‘comfy’’ feeling comes ta 
him whenever he is conscious of hav- 
ing put his very best effort into what- 
ever he may have been doing. He is 
glad when he has done his best. It 
makes him feel good all over to know 


ia 


indwiches, pickles, 
cookies, lemonade, ice cream, candies, | 
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except to receive for his effort. A good 
clean life brings a similar inner satis- 
faction. It is worth much to any boy to 
know that ne one can look closely into 
his habits, or his standards of life, and 
find them falling short of the best of 
which he is capable. —The Deaf Mis- 
sissippian. e 


Let Sleeping Dogs Lie 

Much has beed said in the 1. p. f. 
about the deaf people}driving cars and 
about certain States {not Tennessee) 
regulations denying drivers’ licenses to 
deaf persons. i 

Where such laws have been passed, 

or where such threaten to be enacted, 
it is proper and desirable that the deaf 
and their friends get busy and try to 
have such laws repealed, if alrchdy 
existing, or to prevent them if not yet 
enacted. 
_ Bur where the deaf enjoy the driv- 
ing privilege and no discriminating 
enactment seems looming, the deaf and 
j their friends should keep quiet'and not 
jeopardize their privilege by agitating 
the matter. 

Apparently some deaf people in 
states unhampered by discriminating 
laws, who have heard of the fights 
made by deaf in the localities where 
| such unjust laws exist or threaten to 
[extst, have taken it upon themselves, 
| in order to show how smart they are, 
{to write leyters to legislators and pub. 
! lic officials, and perhaps to the press, 

setting forth reasons why there should’ 
be no laws, denying them the privilege. 
Such agitation is useless, inopportune, 
| uncalled for and dangerous to the rights 
of the deaf. 
However, the deaf eyerywhere 
i should be alert and very watchful and 
be prepared to fight intelligently and 
successfully should danger threaten. 
Silent Observer, (T€on.) 


‘ ~~ 
The Young Man Who “Quit” 
School 


Young man, I notice that you are 
not in school any more. What's the 
matter? Think you have received e 
nough education,to carry you through 
the world or do you stay out just be- * 
cause you don’t like to go? Didn’tlike 
the teacher, eh! Well, let me tell you 
that you will find the meanest teacher 


and girls play a game," on earth now adream of love beside 


the bosses you will workftnder in the 
hard and uffeeling yearSyou will plow 
into when you have to get out and 
hustle for yourself. 


“I Thought Of You, Mother” 
When a boy, Governor Russell, of 
Massachusetts, ~ came” ‘near being 
drowned. The boat in which he was 
sailing was capsized, and he had to 
swim more than a mile; but he finaliy 
reached the shore in safety; and when 
he reached home and told his mother 
what along distance he had to swim, 
| she asked him how he managed to hold 
Jout so long, ‘sl thought, of you, 
,mother,’” replied the boy, “and kept 
fon swimming" The ithought of 
mother. helped him in the moment of 
his greatest need, and thus saved his 
{ life, not only to ‘hiniself ,and to his « 
| mother, but also the state and'nation, 
The thought’ of “mother has’ saved 
| many boys and girls, men and women, 
| from, sinking. Indeed it has done more 
than that. The thought of mother has 
fnot only, saved men from death but it 
‘has inspired -them. to the most noble 
and heroic achievements. The thought 
of mother's love, mother’s _ life, 
j mother's toils, mother’s endless sacri- 
fice, mother’s sleepless nights for our 
| comfortand safety—thoughts of these 


that'what he has done speaks well for | things have helped many souls over the 
itself. This feeling is worth so much | rough and dangerous places in life, and 
to any boy that he must justly regard finally into the Father's house. 


it as part of the compensation he may 


—Exchange. 
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‘Classroom Locals 


I gota letter. I was surprised that 
I was 


sorry Daphne forgets about the dog’s 


my dog hurt three of its legs. 


legs andtouchesthem. Then the dog 
snapsat her. Russell Manning. 


This mofhing Harold Major saw 
many robins and sparrows in the trees. 
They fought there. The robins did 
not make anest on a branch and did 
not lay eggs there. Harold Major. 


When Freda Lockett was at home 
fast summer she and her brother Dick 
joined Uncle Bill Weston’s Radio 
Club. On Good Friday, Freda received 
the following letter from Toronto; — 


“Dear Freda,— 


Your name was 
drawn from: the Lucky Hat at our 
regular Club Meeting last Friday, 
March Lith. | am enclosing one dol 
anda ticket for a loaf of Weston 
Buttermilk Scone Bread. 


Yours, 


Uncle Bill." | 


Freda was very glad to get the money 
and she will send the ticket home to 
her sister. 


Lloyd Patterson received a letter 
from his mother last week. 
him that his father and brother Harold 
were hauling wood with their big bob 
sleigh. They were’ very glad the snow 
came, so they could get their wood 
home. Lloyd's brother Hubert has 
been sick with flu and jaundice for two 
weeks., He is very thin. 


Winnie Rayburn got a box from 
home on Good-Friday. “Uhere was 
chicken, cake, candy and eges in it. 
Her mother wrote and told her that 


her little brother Allan had been sick | 


with a bad coid, but he was better then. 


IT went home on Thursday, March 
24th, on a bus, Mr. O° Gorman 
stopped the bus for us at the School 
gate. I left the School at 5 30 p.m. 
and arrived home at 810. [ stayed 
home until Sunday night at § 30 0° 
clock. I brought my roller skates and 
some good eats back with me. My 
brother has a black and yellow collie 
pup. It is two weeks old. 


1 spent the Easter holidays with. 


Pearl Liddle at her home. “I enjoyed 
my visit very much. Pearl's parents 
invited me co visit them again, 

Evelyn Cook 


Last ‘Vhursday night, Mar. 24th, I 


went home to’ spend the Easter holi- | 


days, While | was home | went to 
the movies, One afternoon I visited 
Eaton's Store with my grandmother. 
1 visited my Aunt Annie and Uncle 
Guy also, 


Roy Lethbridge.,| 


RS 
I received two Easter cards, one 
from my parents and the other from 
my brothers. There were several 
pictures of old-fashioned people on one 

card and, many bunnies on the other. 
Willie Graham. 


My 
stronger because I use it every day. { 
write with my right hand every day too. 

Nora Carey. 


My former teacher, Mrs. Bulis, 
wrote a very interesting letter to me. 
She told me about an ostrich ranch at 
South Pasadena, Califor She sent 
me a booklet with many p: 
ostrich farm in it. 


Pearl Liddle. 


We are all glad that Bud Male's 
It is out of the 
Bud reads many books 


arm is getting better. 
sling now. 
because he cannot write anything 


Harry Gallinger. 


She told 


| 
Francis La Brash. 


right arm 1s getting much | 


ctures of an | 


Miss Panter is getting me ready for 
Confirmation in the Anglican Church 
on April 10th. [ study my Sunday 
School lessons very hard. 

Kathleen Carrick. 


I made an ironing board and_paint- 
ed it red. Now | am making a flower 
stand. Clarence had a birthday on 
March 29th. He got $1.00 in his 
letter from home. He gave it to 
Miss Ford. She bought a birthday 
cake and some ice cream. In the 
afternoon | went to Miss O° Connell’s 
classroom to his party. I played games. 
After a while Clarence lit the candles. 
He cut the birthday cake. We had 
birthday cake, ice cream, punch and 
cakes. Clarence invited Miss Ford 
tohis party. We enjoyed ourselves, 

Wallace Nahrgang. 


I went to the city on Saturday. I 
bought a can of fish and went to the 
movies. It was one of the best that I 
have ever seen. I was late for supper 
because the movies were so long. My 
| coat got covered with ice. 

: Albert Lavalle. 


{ 
| 
| 


| Some Saturdays when I go to the 


city: [have always got to buy myself 
| something to eat. I am always think- 
ing about my stomach and what | am 
going to eat. F 
Sometimes I buy a hot dog and 
pometiniss some candy Every day 
when I go to the dentist | walkjhome. 
One day when I was wallgHf down 
the street, | smelt some hot dogs so I 
walked in and got one. John Cairney. 


I got a very large Easter rabbit from 
home. 1 brought it to school and 
showed itto the class. It was made of 
chocolate. It was 14 inches high. It 
had a basket of candy eggs on its back. 
It had a purple ribbon tied around its 
' neck. I liked my rabbit. 

i Jack Damore 


Tran a sliver under my thumb nail 
last week. Miss Allison pulled it out 
for me. My thumb is better now. 

Ruth McKitrick. 


l got aletter this alternoon. 
‘five cents in it from) my father. 
Ford will buy me caps for a gun 
Frank Mair. 


I gota letter from mother She told 
ime that my aunt is married. | was 
surprised. Gerald Blow. 


It snowed very hard last Saturday 
afternoon. It rained at night. We had 
a thunder storm. ‘The lights went out 
“There was ice everywhere yesterday 
morning. Many branches were broker. 
The trees are covered. with ice this 
morning. They are very pretty. 
Elizabeth Smith: 


1 got 
Miss 


| - , 
}_[ got an Easter card from Jean V. 
| Phompson. She lives in Ottawa now. 
| I shall see her next summer. 


Ruth Shore. 


| [ drew a picture of an Indian last 


week. I gave it to Miss Cass. She pin- 
| ned it on the wall in the art room. 
| Bobbie Pierce. 


| Next summer I shall write a letter 
|to Margaret Donaghy. I shall ask her 

if she would like to come to. visit my 
| plage for one or two weeks. My. par 
| ents and I will be very glad to see her. 

Next August I shall goto Kingsville 
to sec her. I shall ask my aunt Ethel 
Falls if she would like to invite me to 
| go fora ride in my Uncle Lorne's car 
| to Windsor. Jeane T hompiont 


Three teachers and a man came to 
the assembly-room. [| conducted the 
rhythm band. My class played some 
music, They watched me conduct the 
music. Three teachers and the man 
told me that | was very good and they 
| clapped their hands. They wanted to 

see me conduct again and wanted to 


i 


hear the music again. I bowed to them. 
Then I went back to school. Mr. Gor- 


don told me that 1 was a very good: 


conductress. Doreen Brown. 
Miss Daly taught me to sewabag 
with flowers. I sewed some coloured 
flowers on it. Now it 1s finished, 
Mary Ferguson. 
r 


I_ made an envelope bag and I used 
blanket stitch ani. outline stitch. 
When I had finished sewing it, I 
ironed it. Iam sewing on a cat pillow, 
but I have not finished it. 


| 
—Kathleen Hales. 


Steve Kowalewicz was very sorry to 
hear. that. so many people in Windsor 
had flu. His parents and brothers had 
flu but he is happy to hear they have 
recovered, # C 


Laura Cooke ig very fond of Faising 
poultry. Her goose began to lay on 
Good Friday. Laura hopes it will lay 
lots of eggs as she is anxious to have 
many wee geese thisyear. Last year 
she had only one and it died after hav- 
ing some tar on its back and getting a 
gasolene. bath to take the tar off. 


Ella Pritchard's aunt, has a young 
police dog. It is just a month old. 
His name is Frizy. 
be lete alone yet. Ella is anxious co 
see it. 


Rosina Provenzeno received the sad 
news of her dear mother's death in 
the Toronto Hospital on Mar: 14th. 
We all feel very sorry for Rosina who 
feels very sad und lonely here but we 
hope she will be very brave. We hope 


she will remember that her mother is ' 


happy in Heaven now. We offer our 
sympathy to her family , 
Maria Roberto. 
seis 


Sarah Friedman received word from 
her ‘ister, Rosie, that the Jewish Pass- 
over begins on April 20th. She hopes 
that she will be able to go to Belleville 
for the Passover. 


A a ' 
Apolonia Prus received the news 


from a friend that Stanley Powell, her 
former classmate, who had an accident 
on the C.N.R. last summer, was not 
in good health. She and all Stanley's 
former schoolmates are sorry to hear 


that. Stanley was a rather clever boy’ 


and Apolonia hopes that he will im- 
prove very soon. 


Beatrice Matheson was very glad 
that her friend, Pearl Cole, got a posi- 
tion atthe O.S.D. Last year Pearl's 
parents very kindly invited Beatrice 
and two other pupils to spend Christ- 


mas Day at their home in Fexboro. * 


Marveen Drury went to the city last 
week to get a hair-cut. 


Annie Coppieters has finally lost her 
two front teeth. Olga Witruk also lost 
atooth in school the other day. f 


Billy Wingfield is quite proud of his 
ability to say ‘Thumb’? 


Frederick Mastin is very proud of 
his new shoes. 


Paul Berkley received a picture of 
his dog ‘*Pal,’’ and one of his sister 
last week. They are up on the class- 
room wall where Paul can have a look 
at them whenever he wants to. 


Last month I made a bag with 
flowers. Now I am sewing on a train- 
‘engine-pillow. 1 cooked Caramel 
Pudding last Monday. J liked it very 
much. Doreen Brown. 


On April Jst, Miss Daly puta cake 
of soap ona saucer. Doreen thought 
that it was candy. She took a bite of 
it and it tasted very bitter. We laugh- 
ed at her. —Betty Ballard. 


Itis too young to ' 


James Brennan was very proud of 
the Easter egg Miss Ford gave him. 


Grace Staples was pleased to have 
her mother and baby sister, Audrey, 
visit her on Thursday, March 24. 


. All the pupils in Miss Burt's class 
received boxes for Easter. The child- 
ren were delighted with the sweets. 


Jack Micetick was the proud pos- 
sessor of aletter‘ containing twenty- 
five cents.. This is his first letter this 
term. 


Lillian Gledhill is pleased to get 
funny’ Papers regularly from home. 


Rose Stephenson’s grandma, father 
and three little brothers came to see 
her. She was very happy. 


Phyllis Copeman is looking forward 
to May 2, when she hopes to have a 
birthday party. 


Britton Grimoldby wrote along letter 
to his grandfather and grandmother 
Parker in Owen Sound last week. 


Marie Rose got a very lovely Easter 
i box from her aunt, Miss Bell, of 
| Massey. 


Elva Richardson’s sister Jean was 
| successful in passing her Easter exami- 
nations with honours. Elva is very 
proud of her sister. 


Inez Haniis spenta very nice Easter 
with her father and mother at Weston. 


Louise Taylor has not received a 
letter from home in a long time. We 
‘hope that she will get a letter this 
month. ‘i 


Irene Quast celebrated hereighth 
birthday on Mar. 31 with a delight- 
fui party in her classroom. She had a 
nice white cake with eight pink candles 
on it, ice-cream, oranges and candy. 
_ Irene was very pleased with her birth- 

day gift from her mother. 


Mernie and Irene Quast enjoyed 
their Easter baskets from home very 
much, 


The pupils in Miss Benedict's class 
wish to thank Gordon Owen's mother 
for the oranges and Easter eggs which 
she left forthem when she visited Gor- 
don at Easter time. 


Gerald Clarke was very pleased 
with his lovely Easter box. It contained 
many beautiful gifts from his father, 
sisters, aunt and uncles. 


‘Teddy George and Gordon’‘Owen 
have a great race to see who will get 
the greater number of marks for speech. 
Both talk very well. 


Phyllis Thompson got a nice Easter 
box from her mother and br 


her. 
Vetta Shepley is trying ok be 
first in her class for April. 


Lloyd Johnson’s mother's friend 


> sent fifty cents to Lloyd. He got cat- 


sup, jam, gum and a big sucker with it. 


In the afternoon of April 6, Vivian 
Richardson entertained a number of 
her friends in honour of her 10th. 
Pretty invitations had been given out 
the previous day. ‘The boys and girls 
wished Vivian a very happy birthday. 
They played Sambo and goal skittles 
and Steve Graziano and Loretta Bon- 
neville won the prizes. Then they 
were served a tasty Junch of ice cream 
cake, bananas and candy. The tables 
were. prettily decorated with — place 
cards, candy boxes, paper horns and 
hats and a large birthday cake with ten 
pink candles on it, 


Vivian's mother and father sent her 
a pair-of gloves, and her little brother 
Frank gave her twenty-five cents. 

The boys and girls had a good time 
and thanked Vivian for her kindness. 
Her little sister Isobel was a guest. 
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- Art Adventures 

During the week following the visit 
of Chief/Deyokah, the artteacher had 
the opportunity of making a compara- 
tive study of illustrative drawings of 
all grades of the Public School from 


Grade II to Entrance class. “The ob- 


_ jective factors wereas nearly equal as 


they could possibly be. All of the 
children saw the chief on the stage in 
characteristic action and as he went 
among them afterward they were able, 
unconsciously to collect data-in the 
details of dress and expression. Judg- 


_ ing by the interest he created, a very 


vivid impression was made. 

In the week following, the ten min- 
utes of the class period of each of 
seventeen classes was taken forarapid 
pencil sketch of Chief Deyokah. 
Given the materials, (pencil and paper, 
few now sigh, at least audibly, for an 
eraser), about two thirds ofthe class set 
to work immediately, either joyously, 
or merely obediently. Two or three 
sat back and tried, consciously, to re- 
call. One or two at once threw up 
the utter impossibility of doing such a 
thing. Was it because they knew so 
much thar they didn’t know where t 
begin or did their minds just go blank? 


Anyhow it was a stampede in the } 


wrong direction. A little encourage- 


ment, suited to the individual, even- | 


tually. produced a beginning. About 
half the number of drawings were done 
in profile and the rest were full face. 
Invariably the head was drawn first. 
Most of the alloted time was spent 
on the head, hair and feather. 
Some pupils reproduced the moccasines 
more especially. Few forgot the neck- 
lage of bear claws. Almost all had 
both the medicine rattle and tomahawk. 
A dozen or more added a background 
with tepees and incidents of Indian life 
which they had seen in pictures or read 
about. Three or four drew, not Chief 
Deyokah, but their ideals of an Indian. 


A few, as was pointed out to them 


by the other pupils, ha! drawn squaws. ; 


This was very humiliating. A certain 
number reproduced, not an Indian, but 
the inherited symbolic picture of arian 
as the cave men drew him fifteen or 
twenty thousand years ago. Perhaps 
twenty of the wo hundred finished 
before the end of the time limit. “They 
knew when they were finished and 
stopped, quite positively. “These draw- 
ings had character. “The longer timed 
ones were often over elaborated and 
hid the mainidea. Theteacher found, 
as she expected to find, that the dif- 


ferences in the drawings of the pupils i 


whether of higher or lower grades 
were not differences in ability to draw, 
but differences in the points of view. 

Aé an illustrative drawing, the work 
of Bobbie Pierce, Grade II, ranked 
highest in characteristic action of an 
Inuian in a war dance. Clifford Baillie 
of the same grade gave the best atten- 
tionto detail, Walter Zygmunt, Grade 
III, caught more of the expression of 
Mr. Cook than perhaps anyone else. 
Mina Martin noticed particularly the 
deerskin fringe. Donald Crump gave 
the most graphic expression of the In- 
dian worshipping The Great White 
Spirit. Frank Wozcik knows how to 
use his pencil for effect’ Frank is nor 
so bad on anatomy either. His propor- 
tion was a little better than most. As a 
rule the arms were much too short. 


Some of tke Senior pupils found that | 


the peacil which hesitates is lost and 


consequently there were requests that ¢ 


certain pages be dropped into the bas- 
ket, or at least not be posted where the 
other pupils could laugh at them. The 
teacher was adamant, so the whole 
collection is intact and filed for further 
reference. 

‘After the first ten, and in the next 
five minutes, one wished to understand 
the psychology of humor. Why, when 
displayed, did one drawing call forth 


a regular gale of laughter, while an] 


other caused a slight ripple or none at 
all? Incidentally ‘not one brought a 
‘ear, not even that one depicting a 
bloodthirsty brave cruelly scalping. a 
| captive tied to a post. The drops of 
; Gore ran dripping from the knife. But 
there were no tears for the poor un- 
}fortunate. If there is in reality any. 
‘meaning to ‘Laugh. and grow ‘fat’? 
ithen Grade VIA should be weighed 
soon. The mouse that lives in the wall 
|never heard, never will hear, such 
| storms of laughing as assailed the class 
|when they saw Kathleen Gwalter’s 
'Indian “That wasn't right? 
The teacher epjoyed each and every 
| drawing (except the one where the red 
eraser sneaked up from the pocket and 
did its dirty work ¢ heaty lines. ) 
Another time, when she mentioned in 
a rather disparaging way the notice- 
ably smudgy appearance of a page, it 
was pointed out by the artist. that the 
chief was smoking a pipe, therefore—. 
Well, our Roman lettering may have 
suffered a bit, even had a relapse, but 
quite probably we may never again 
have a visit from a real Indian Chief. 
‘Miss M. Cass. 


| What a Pity! 

Recently there was ,to brought to 
the school a grown deaf girl twenty- 
two years old who had never attended 
school and who: had been allowed to 
grow up in the most hopeless state of 

ignorance to which a human being can 
| be subjected. We had never heard of 
her, no effort having been made by 
her parents or the local authorities to 
get her into school. It was reported to 
us by thuse who brought her that the 
mother, through fear and mistaken 
aftection born of ignorance, had per- 
sistently stood in the way of the child’s 
eternal welfare and happiness and re- 
fused to send her away from home to 
school. The mother recently passed 
away, leaving the girl with relatives. 

What a grievous wrong has been 
done this unfortunate girl by her mis- 
guided mother, a wrong that can 


never be fully repaired and for which? 


no complete atonement can be made. 
This git! with the body and age of a 
grown young woman has the mind of 
a child. She can speak a few words 
rather indistinctly, as, she lost her 
hearing in carly childhood and still 
connected speech and written language 
{are -all a sealed book to her. She can 
not write or recognize’a single word 
or letter. 
She will have to start at the bottom 
[with the babies of the school and by 
laborious, tedious effort work her way 
up the ladder of education. How 
many rungs she will succeed in making 
| or whether she will ever get much of a 
' conception of what it is all about we do 
not know. It is certain that she will 
\ pass through life sad!y handicapped by 
) feason of her neglect during the im- 
pressionable years of her childhood. 
‘A tragedy has taken plice in the 
fife of this unfortunate being possessed 
‘of ahuman soul. Are other like trag- 
cdies being enacted in Oklahoma? 
Yes. Who shall make atonement for 
them? ‘The indifferent parents and the 
local authoritieswho do not enforée 
the compulsvry attendance law, inad- 
equate as it is. The Deaf Oklahoman. 


Efficiency 
Make good! Don’texplain! Do 
the thing you are expected to do! 
| Don’t waste time in giving reasons 
_ why you didn’t or couldn't or wouldn't 
oF shouldn't. 

If I hire you to cook for me I ex- 

! pect. my chops and baked potatoes on 
time, done to the turn and appetizing. 
L-am not interested in the defect, nor 
in the misery in your left arm. I want 
food, not explanation. If Lhire you 
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to take care of my automobile, or fac- 
tory, or shistwaist counter, I do not 
wantto hear why things are half done, 
I want results. 

So also if you come to me and hire 
me to do a job of writing by the 
fifteenth of the month, you do not! 
want me to show up on that day with * 
@ moving picture story: describing how | 
Tcouldn’t do what 1 was paid for. 
You want the writing, and you want’ 
it first class, all wool and a yard wide. ; 
_ Mr. Yust, the Rochester librarian, ! 
in his report some time ago, spoke of 
the Parable of the Talents, in which 
we are told of the “‘three servants 
who had received talents, five, wo 
and one respectively. On the mas- 
ter’s return they all rendered an ac- 
count. of their stewardship. The first 
two had doubled their capital. Each 
, of them said so in fourteen words, and 
their work was pronounced, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant. 


Servant number three had accomplish- 


“ed absolutely nothing, but he made a 

full report in forty-two words, three 
umes as long as the other reports.”’ 

| There you have it. The less you 
do the more you explain. 


| Efficiency. 
Learn that word by heart. Go to 
bed saying it in your sleep. « 


OF all the joyg on this terrestrial 
sphere there is none quite so.soul- 
satisfying and so one-hundred-per 
centish as making good 

Do your work a litle better than 
some one else could do it. ‘This is 
the origin of success. | 

Making good needs no foot-notes. 

Failure requires forty-two words. 

Dr. Frank Crane. 


beneficial Reading 

‘Trash is the outstanding feature 
of contemporary literature; it fills the 
newsstand racks from top to bottom and 
most of the space in rental libraries, 
* Gangland Stories,’ ““E mo tics 
Confessions,”’ **Underworid-Roman- 
ces,"’ and the like are the most wide- 
ly read effusions of the day, thus ab- 
sorbing the pubiic’s intereres: and di- 
verting its mind from worthwhile  lit- 
erature. | 

“Very few business men read books, 
except to be entertained or to improve 
themselves in the matter of cultyre,”” 
says Herbert N. Casson in a recent 
copy cf Forbes Magazine. ‘They 
simply do not sce any connection be- 
uveen books and and busitiess 
a mistake. Books have now become as 
necessary to a business man as type- 
writer and adding machines and filing 
systems. “There is an ¢ 
read. New ideas come to bus 
men from anywhere, but most of all 
they come from reading 

“IT learned, what I: 


“his is 


he cali the } 


«technique offreading by becoming a 


writer for the financial press and by 
studying the Stock Exchange. When- i 
ever [ read a newspaper or book, 1} 
smark the most important asticles or 
chapter. I decide: “This is the most | 
important articles or chapt The | 
ablest readers are the brokers of the 
Stock Exchange and the skilled specu- | 
lators. They judge everything they 
read and note whether it will pur the 
the prices of securities up or down 
Link up reading and action —-that 
is the efficient way to read. Lord 
Kelvin bought a book on Heat by & 
French scientist. —Fournier ~~ and 
it changed his whole life and led to 
many of his great d!sCoveries. i 
bought a book of Chemistry and 
became the founde! of the present 
Electrical Age. Westinghouse bought 
an English magazine and found an 
article on compressed air tht gave him 
the idea of his airbrake that is. used on 
all the railways of the world. Henry 


April 
Bliss Carman, who was an ardent lover of 


the springtime and especially of the month of 
April, has written many exquisite lyrics in 


| which he expresses the joy and thrill of this 


magic season, He sings: 


“Once more in misted April 
‘The world is growing green, 
Along the windling river 
The plumy willows lean. 
“Beyond the sweeping meadows 


The looming mountains rise, 
Like batticments of dreamland 
Against the F ling skies. 


“fn every wood! valley 


The buds 


are breaking through, 
ue heart of all things 
fuor ever knew. 

swings and bluebirds 


Call to theit heavenly choirs. 

The pines are blued and drifted 
With sinoke of brushwood fir 

“And in iny sister's garden, 


i 4 
Ford, too, bought a magazine and saw 
an article on “Horseless Carriage’ that 
started him on his way to become the 
most successful of all manufacturers. 

“The man who does not read 
worth-while books and magazines in 
these days of quick changes and irresi- 
suble progress, drops behind and be- 
comes an obsolete and insignificant 
unit in his trade. 


“Redding isa ladder. You must 
read if you want to climb.”’—The 
Graphic Ants Monthly, i 


Education Speaks 
1 am Education. [bear the corch 


that enlightens the worldgfires the ima- 
gination of man, feeds the Hame of 


genius. wings to dreams and 
might to hand and brain, 

From * out th cp shadows of the 
past 1 cor gy the scars of 
struggle and the stripes of toil, but 
bearing in triuimph the wisdom of all 
ages. Man, use of me, holds 
dominion over carth, airand sea; itis 
for hina L/ ng, plumb the 


deep and shackle the ether. 


Lam the p of progress, creator 
of culture, moider of destitly. — Philo- 
sophy, science and art are the works 
of my hand.’ 1 banish ignorance, 
discourage vice, disarm anarchy, 

Thus have 1 by€Ome freedom’s 
citadel? the arm democracy, the 
hope of youth, the pride of adolescence, 
the joy of Fortunate the nations 
and happy the hooses that welcome 
me 


“The school ismy workshop; here I 


}stic ambitions, stimulite ideals, forge 


the door to oppor- 
unity. J am the source of inspiration; 
the aid of aspiration. 1 am Irresistible 
Power.—Better Schools League. 


the keys that ope 


“I'll Get By” 

‘That was the theme song of a cer- 
tain chap Was not particularly in- 
terested in his job. Rather inclined 
to look down on it. Felt he was 
entitied to a better ana more responsi- 
ble place. “‘1 Hl get by all right,’” he 
said—and he settled down to do just 
that. \e 

He was only fooling himself. He 
picked a sure way of turning his work 
into drudgery. Instead of improving 
his chances for advancement he was 
killing them. 

Just trying to 
an unfortunate frame of mind. 
des his work does not merit 


« by'’ represents 
When 


aman de 

any particular interest or effort he 

makes his fot just that much harder, 
The boys don’t last 

very long THe SaFe 

WoRKER. 


¥ 


sa 
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The Faithful Few 


By H. O- Schwarzlose 
When the mectiag s called to Grder 
‘Ard you look around thr. room, 
You're sure'to see some faces 
“That from out the shadows loom. 
They are always at the mecting, 
‘And they'll stay until its through. 
the ones that I would mention 
\Are the ‘always faithful few.”? 


They. fill the many offices 
‘And are always on the spot, 
No matter what the weather, 
Though it niay be awful hot, 
Te may be dark and rainy, 
But they are tried and true. 
The ones that we rely on 
Are the ‘always faithful few. 


‘There are lots of worthy members 
Who will come when in the mood, 
When everything is convenient; 
‘They can do a bit of good. 
They are factors in the meeting 
‘And are necessary, to: 
Bur the ones who never fail us 
‘Are the always faithful few."? 


If it were not for these faithful, 
Whose shoulders at the wheel 
Keep our Division nioving 
Without a halt or reel, ‘t 
What would be the fate of meetings 
When we have so much to do? 
Thev sure would be bad failures 
Without the always faithful few."* 


“The Heels ay Failure’ 
(Continued from Page 1 

Mr. Reamer, who wasa prosperous 
manufacturer and a man of business, 
looked at Edmund with a kind of 
pleasant shrewdness. 

“All right," he said kindly, pay 
ing for the goods and ordering them 
sent to his house on the next square. 
Look here, Edmund,’” said Mr. 
Harroway, when they were once more 
alone, “you didn't. do as [told you. 
It just happened that Mr. Reamer 
was sort of tickled with \ our telling the 
and took the pears Most other 
folk would have said they didn’t want 
to. But [ll teil you wha 
You pick out the speckled ones and 
put em ina pail, and when children 
come in for a few cents’ worth, or 
people thatdon’t know bow much to 
ask for pears, sell'em the bad ones, 


and keep the best for folks like Rea- 


ir,’ he said, with) difficulty 
ntrolling the contempt in his voice. 
IT coyldn’t impose on children and 
ignorant people.” 

Mr. Harroway winced 
you want to lose your job here? 
sullenly, 

“Oh, no, I don’ 
Edmund changing his tone as he 
thought of his mother and sisters at | 
home, and. the scanty means for their | 
subsistence. "Ill do anything for you 
that is right and just. 
speckled pears tor 


Then 
"he 


sir, “replied 


what they are, 


Anybody. working here has got to | 
doas [tell him. Here's your wages 
for to-day. Now, go!” 

It was evening by this time. ‘The 
lamps were lighted in the street, and 
the gas Hared brightly in she Harroway 
store-window, as Edmund. stepped 
with his half-dollar_ in his hand 
and his heart almost breaking with 
dissanpoinement: le would’ nets be 


out 


sy, he knew, to get sinother place. 
He was small not very s 
and_ there were so many boys seekin 


ry 


work. 

Poor Edmund 
different hone-goiny. HI 
had teased him in ag 
the day before about bei 
man,” and-he had enjoyed the teasing. 
And now? He had ne work, no pros- 
pects. His effort had failed. Fora 
moment he was almost tempted to go 
back and ask to be reinstated in the 
Harroway store on any terms, 

“Then he recailed a sentiment that he 
had iately read somewhere. It was, 
“Success often treads on the heels of 
This thought steadied his 
and made him ashamed of 


such a 


ister Katie 
red way 
Dus 


ness 


failure”? 
resolution, 


(eZ 


we'll do. | 


Why not seli the | 


his temporary weakness as he walked ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR: THE DEAF Bix ¢ 


home in'the gathering darkness, 
Mrs. Price was as much disappoint- 
ed as Edmund had been, but she heart- 
ily approved -of what he had done. 
“Don’t worry, dear,’? she said kiss- 
ing before he went to bed; “it will 
all come out right in the end.’” 
Toward morning there was a heavy 
fall of snow. Edmund was up early, 
trying to earn all he could by shovell- 
ing snow from the sidewalks. 
' “Why,’? a gentleman said, as he 


handed him a quarter for cleaning off . 


a pavement in front of a large, hand- 
some residence, ‘‘I thought I saw you 
the other day in Mr. Harroway’'s gro- 
cery store.’’ 

Edmund> looked closely at the man 
who was standing in the open front 
door, and recognized him ina moment 
as Mr. Reamer. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he said politely, ‘‘I was 
there yesterday. It was my first day 
too. But I—I didn't quite suit Mr. 


Harroway.”’ 

There was a twinkle in) Mr 
Reamer’s eyes. “‘Well,"” he said 
pleasantly, “‘I won't press you to tell 
me just. why you didn’t suit Mr. 
Harroway, because I fancy I know a 
little about it already. I think, however, 
that you would suit me admirably as an 
assistant to my private secretary. You 
will be entrusted with large sums of 
money and with important: messages, 
and | will give yoa it, dollars a w 
to begin with." 

The morning sun burst forth daz- 
zlingly on the fresh-tallen. snow. at 
Edmund's feet; bur the brightness of it 
was as nothing to the brightness within 
the boy's heart as he thanked his 
newly-found friend and ran home to 
tell his mother of the success that had 
tradden so closely upon the heels of 
failure. 


\ Look Ahead 


One day)yat a football game in Eng- 
land, there was a man selling matches, 
| He was a man who seemed to be very 
much down and out, and his clotaes. 
| were as seedy as those of many a beg- 
war. A certain man boughta box from 
him, and then asked his neighbor if he 
recognized the seedy-looking individu- 
He did not, yet that man was at 
‘one time the most noted football player 
in England. He had been agreatsuc- 
lcess asa player, buthe had made a 
| miserable failure as a worker. He bad 
made a good deal of money, but he had 
spent itallasit came, and he had 
no provision at all for the “rainy day”* 
which sooner or later is pretty sure to 
rive. 
This may be an extreme 
| probably is; but the need 
care of the rainy day is not co be thrust 
aside. “The young min had better 
| save a litle, no matter what the de- 
mands uponhim, Companions who 
spend all they earn are not for the youth 
who desires to make life a success. It 
is no part of youth to act foolishly; a 
man needs to have all his wits about 
him when he is twenty-one just_as he 
will when he is fifty-one. Wasted 
days, Wasted opportunities, and wasted 
money do notreturn. We may de- 
sire them, but no tears of repentance 
can bring back the days we have wast- 


case, it 
of taking 


ed, nor restore what we have spent une” 


Wise! 


An Easy Out 
The new museum guide didn't 
know his job very well, but he tried his 
best. 
“Here, ladies and’ gentlemen, is 
« monument erected toa noble czuse,’’ 
he told his party. 


“And what does it stand fur?” ask- 
ed a young lady, 
“E-re, I don’t know, miss," the 


guide faltered, “bur it'd look silly ly- 
ing down, wouldn't it? 
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Mother’s Vacation 


By L. M, Montgomery 


The Osbornes were in the sitting- 
room when Jill— whose name was 
Therese—came dancing in. She 
flung a strapful-of text-books in one 
corner, threw herjhat in another, and 
cast herself on her own pet rocker in 
the sunset window, 

“‘Breddern and sistern, I’se free,” 
she announced. ‘'Free! F-r-e-e: | 
could roll the word as a sw 
under my tongue. Two glorious, golden 
months to let myself zo—never once to 
have to remember that [ am a primary 
teacher with an inconvenient dignity to 
keep up. I mean to havethe very jol- 
liest vacation of my life this year." 

Preparations... 

serenely on. 

“Two months! Lucky you!" 
gruaned Larry, enviously, from his nest 
of pillows. *"T'wo weeks are all I'll 
get—and that in the broilingest day's of 
August. But I’m going to cram as 
much fun. into them as you'll spread 
over your eight, Jill." 

“Itseems to me that we're all look- 
ing forward toa very. gay and festive 
time this, summer, said Fred. “Here's 
reckless Jill going to the ide with 
half a -dozerr old high-school chums 
and sober sedate Sis is betaking herself, 
to the mountains, while Larry and 1, 
if we're lucky enough to get our v 
tion together, are going camping up 
river. Whoopee! It makes me young 
again to think of it.”’ 

In the laugh that followed, the door 
bell rang. Cecil went out and brought 
Miss Woodruff in, It could not be 
that the Osbornes were frantically | 
tosee her. Miss Woodruff had a habit 
of saying caustic things without any 
apparent provocation that put you out 
of conceit with yourself. “This: might 
be wholesome, but it did not make for 
popularity. special antipathy exist- 
ed between Miss Woodruff and Jill. A 
general wave of straightening up 
passed over the room as Miss Wond- 
ruffentered. 

“Is your mother home? said Miss 

Wondruff. 
No, Miss Woodruff,’ said Cecil. 
“She went down to the Baker road 
this evening to take some jelly to old 
Mrs. ‘Vent. She ts very ill, you know. 
Yes, Lknow. Your mother'Il be ill 
herself if she goes walking down there 
on these hot nights. She's not looking 
well. Why didn’t some of you take 
ie?” 

Cecil flushed scarlet. 

“There was nobody home at the 
time except myself, and I was busy 
cooking.'” 

“As meck as Moses," said Jill fierce: 
ly, afterwards, And poor Cecil had 
agonized all the morning in the heat 
making that jelly! Cecil is too good 
for this earth. Lhaveto say it of her 
if she is my sister.’’ 

“Well, I merely called to see her 
about her contribution to the Hannel 
fund,’” said Miss Woodruff, who was 
always more deeply interested in the 
flannel fund dog days than at any 
other time. can drop in again. 
Very warm weather, isn’t it? 1 sup- 


were carried 


pose your school is closed, Therese. 
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Oh, yes,”” said Jill, ““We are all 
plannirig a nice time. | am going to 
spend the summer with friends at a 
little scishore oa, and Cecil has 
been Invited to yo the mountains with 
Cousin Fedora, The boys are going 
camping with a number of their 
chums,"? 

“Humph!"' said Miss Woodruff. 


And where's your mother going for 
her vacation?”" 


A dead silence followed this pointed 
question. Everybody waited for some- 
body else to answer it. In the end, Jill 
stepped mely into the breach : ~~ 

“Why—why—mother isn’t going 
anywhere, I suppos:. She can't be 
spared from home very well, Some- 
body has to keep house, you see.’” 

Ise Miss Woodruff rose to go, 
with an acrid smile. “Ot course moth- 
ers never need vacations. Strange isn’t 
it? Uhey're warranted not to wear our, 
T don't think I'll wait any. longer. 
Good evening" 


“She gets on my nerves,”’ sighed cheerfully 


Jill as the door closed behind her, 
“She has taken the savor out of every. 
thing.” sf 
At the breakfast table next morning 
Cecil had a private, uncemfortable 
suspicion that her mother had been 


entering 
whole-heartedly into the vacation plans 
the boys were making and discussing 
Jill's new dress with her. But Cecil 
felt sure that her suspicion wa¥ correct. 

Later on in the forenoon, as she 
was passing through ber. mother's 
room, she picked up an open letter 
trom the floor ane laid it on the table. 
As she did sp, her eyes fell on a 
paragraph, and she could not avoid 
taking in the sense of it 

“Can't you come home for a visit 
this sun mer, Emily?” it ran, in Aunt 
Alice's ‘large handwriting. “We 
have not seen you for fifteen years 
Surely that the children have 
grown up—"" 

Cecil went out with flushed cheeks. 
‘This ascounted voor the look on her 
mother's face that morning. She was 
vervthoughtiul and abstracted all day. 

When the time came for their 
accustomed conclave, Cecil said: **l 
ave a proposition to make to you all 
—to you, Therese Osborne, better 
known as Jill; to you, Lawrence 
Osborne, also Larry; and to you, 
Frederick Osborne, commonly called 
Fred. It’s this—let us give up our 
vacations, at lpast. so far as going 
away is concefned, and send mother 
down Erst for the summer.” 

“An eloquent silence followed, 
broken only by a awhistle from Larry, 

“You see," went on Cecil, after a 
pause, “what Miss Woodruff said yes- 
terday set me to thinking. Mother 
doesn’t: look well. She's pale and 
tired, although she never complains. 
Lasc night she had a letter from Aunt 
‘Alice, wanting her to go home this 
summer, Mother hasn’t been home 
forfifteen years. She cried over it—1 
know she did—and I know she'd love 
fe go. n 4 

“But Cecil, if you back out of going 
to the mountains now, Cousin Fedora 
will be offended. She'll never give 
you the chance again.”” 


now 


‘ina 


“Ie will not matter,’” said Cecil 
bravely. None of them really knew 
how her heart had been set on that 
mountain trip. “‘If mother will go, 
ll stay home and keep house and the 
money that was to have gone into my 
clothes will go into hers. You will 
have to give up the seashore, Jill, and 
boys, | am sorry but there'll be no 
camping out in company for you. 
(Ul do it,”” said Larry, sturdily, 

Sorry I didn’t think of ic first. I've 
fifty dollars I'd saved up for my share 
in the campaign. It'll buy mother's 
ticket home.’” 

“And my fifty will buy it back 
said Fred. “We're with you, sister.”” 

They all looked at Jill. Jill glared 
back at ghem. ‘Then she rose and 
walked three times around the room, 
She did not believe she could give up 
the seaside and her jolly plans. Atthey 
end of her third. perambulation, Jill 
came back and sat down. 

“I's wrenched every kone and si- 
new but it’s over;’" she announced, 
“Pm with you, _bred- 
dern. My litte hoard is in the forget- 
me-not jug it my room. Iris at your 
disposal, Cecil. U'll help you keep 
house if I'm not more bother than I'm 
worth. 


and giving everything to us that she'll 
not want to go. 
“We must make her," declared 
Jill, resolutely. “'Parents, obey your 
children, a good’ commandment 
sometimes.” 
She'll go. if we're Only in earnest 
enough,’'said_ Cecil. “Let's go 
straight fo mother and tell her this min- 
ute. L want to gloat on the dear, bless- 
ed unselfish litle woman's*surprise.”” 
So. Mrs. Osborne went East. At 
first she protested but her protests were 
not listened to, and the preparations for 
her visit were carried serenely on all 
the time.she declared she couldn't go. 
In the end she succumbed 
“Inawas worth it,” said irrepressible 
Jill, when the train had steamed out 
of the station the next morning and the 
Osbornes’ started home —‘*Mother's 
face was better than all the vacations 
Ueime, wasn't it? 1 declare, 
there Miss Woodruff coming down 
the street, Well, | can look her 
squarely in the face to-day.’ —Sab- 
bath-School Visitor. 


Father Wakes up 
Listen, son, to what | am saying to 
you, as you lie asleep, one little paw 
crumpled under your cheek and the 
blonde curls stickily wet on your fore- 
head. 

Ihave stolen in your room, 
Justa few moments ago, as | 
ing my paper in the library, a hor stifl- 
ing wave of remorse swept over me. 
I could not resist it. Guilty-I came to 
your bedside. 

‘These were the things ] was think- 
ing, son: | had been cross to you. I 
scolded you as you were dressing for. 
school because you gave your face 
merely a dab with actowel. I took you 
to task for not cleaning your shoes. 
I called out angrily when {found you 
had thrown some of your things on 
the floor. 


You painted no Madonnas 
Onchapel walls in Rome; 
But with a touch divine, . 

You lived one:in your home. 


You wrote ni lofty poems 
That critics counted ar 
But with a nobler vision, 
You lived them in your heart, 


ou carved no shapeless marble 
To some high soul-design; 
Rut with a finer sculpture, 

You shaped this sout of 1 


ine. 
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You built no great c: 
‘That centuries 
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At breakfast I found fault, too. You 
gulped down your food. You put your 
elbows on the table. You spread but- 
ter too thick on your bread. And as 
you started off to play.and I made for 
my train, you turned and waveda litle 
hand and called, ‘‘Good bye, papa!”? 
and J frowned, and said in reply, 

“Hold your shoulders back!"” 

‘Then it began all over again in: the 
late afternoon. “As | came up by: the 
hiil road. I spied you down on your 
knees, playing marbles, ‘There were 
holes inys; 2 sspkiesy J humiliated 
You before your boy friends by making 
you march offthead of me back to the 
house, Stockings were expensive— 
and if you had to buy them.you would 
be more careful! Imagine that, son, 
from a father! It was.such stupid, 
silly logic. 


But do you remember, later, when 
Twas reading in the library, how you 
came in, softly, timidly, with a sort of 
hurt, hunted lookin your eyes? 
When 1 glanced up over my paper, 
impatient. atthe. interruption: you 
hesitated at the door. 

“What isYeyou want?”’ I snapped. 
You said nothing, bue you ran across, 
gathering all yourchild courage in one 
tempestuous plunge, and threw your 
arms around m: and kissed me, 
again and again, and your small arms, 
tightened with an’ affection that’ God 
had set blooming in’ your heart and 
which even neglect could not wither, 
And then you were gone, pattering up 
the stairs. 

Well, son, it was shortly afterwards 
that my paper slipped from my hands 
and a terrible, sickening fear came. 
over me. Suddenly I saw myself as 1 
reaily was, in all my horrid selfishness, 
and [ felt sick at heart. 

Whar had habit been doing to me? 

Vhe habit of complaining, of find. 
ing fault, of réprimanding--all of thése 
were my rewards to you for. being a 
boy. It was not that | expected so ter- 
ribly much of’youth. I was. measuring 
you by the yard-stick of my own years. 

And there jyas much that was good, 
and fine and true in’ your character. 
You did not deserve my treatment of 
you, son. ‘The little heart of you was 
as big as the dawn itself, over wide 
All this was. shown by your 
neous impulse to rush inand kiss 
me good-night. Nothing else matters 
tonight, son, [have come to your bed- 
side in the darkness, and | have knelt 
here, choking with emotion and so 
ashamed! + 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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“A Fine Gentleman” 

It is beautiful for the young to show 
devotion and respect for the aged, 
particularly when love shines straight 
through it. 

The Fou 


at the corner 


th Street car stopped 


lovely summer morn-~ 


Tux Canavian 


the hens as if he felt so big he did not | 


felt a degree of sympathy for the little 
old woman going back to her country 
home, and, at the same time, experien- 
ced a thrill of admiration for the boy 
who bestowed upon his mother such 
tender love and respect. 

“He is a truly fine gentleman, 


.”? the 


ing to take ontwo new-comers. The lady across the aisle murmured to her- 
first was a little, bent, old woman with self with a sigh‘of satisfaction, as the 
a wrinkled face and sad eyes. “From car rounded thecornerand the depot 
the country’’ was written. unmistak- | was hidden from sight. And she was 
ably on her person. The second was not thinking now of the boy’s clothes, 
a boy of nineteen or twenty, slim, , but of his manner. Assuredly it is not 


straight and irreproachably attired. 

He guided bis companion to the only 
vacant seat, and when she was com- 
fortably settled stood beside her. 

> The passengers viewed the new- 
comers with interest. The boy was 
neatly dressed in city garb, while no- 
thing could have been plainer and more 
unpretentious than his companion’s 
attire. “*Mother and son,’” the lady 
across the aisle decided as she watched 
the two, adding with the hasty judg-' 
ment that one will indulge in: ‘“And 
he is such a fine young gentleman I|' 
suppose he feels half ashamed of her | 
countryfied appearance.’” 

But further developments made the ; 
lady acknowledge to herself, her error, 
and she mentally begged the “‘fine 
young gentleman's,’ pardon. 

‘Now, Jimmy, you'll take good care 
of yourself when I’m gone,’” sounded 
audibly through the car as the little 
old woman looked up at the one stand- | 
ing beside her. 

“TH try to, mother. 
worry,’’ was the reply. 

Then a thin, brown hand reached up | 
and smoothed out an imaginary crease | 
on the front of the lad’s coat, and this 
done, the hand fell gently down until 
it touched the bay’s, which it gave a 
little pat. 

The bov smiled at the action, but 
did not draw away his hand, though ! 
his face flushed slightly as he met the | 
smiling eyes of the woman seated next 
to his mother. Presently he drew the 
latter's attention to some building they 
were passing. The better to see it, she 
stood up, and a3 she did so, the car 
turned a corner and she would have j 
fallen had he not passed his arm around 
her, where he keptyjt until she was 
pleased to be seated again. 

“'I declare, you know every place, 
Jimmy!"” she said proudly, looking 
around the car as though for confirma- 
tion of her statement. But not long 
could she keep her eyes off her boy, 
and presently, as she gazed fondly at 
him, she exclaimed: 

“I've always said you look hest in 
that kind of a tie, Jimmy. 
wear blue right straight along when 
I'm not here to see to you.’” 

“So I will, mother, if it pleases 
you,’” was the satisfactory answer. 

“"L hope we're not nearly to the sta- 
tion yet, Jimmy, it will be so Tong be- 
fore J see yOu again,’’ came later in a 
tremulous voice. 

Poor, loving, faithful old mother! 
She was going back to her coumry 
home, to be separated from her son 
probably tor,months. Littl wonder 


Don’tycu 


that hands and eyes sought wistfully | ° 


the face and form of the boy, and that 
her voice trembled when she thought 
of the parting so near. 


“I'll come and see you just as soon ! 


as] can. mother, and I'll write to you 


twice a week, as I’ve always done-! 


Brother Ned is kind to you, isn’t he, 
and you like living with him and his 
children?’’” 

“Yes, yes, my dear. It’s only that 
Tlongto see you sometimes. But you're 
a good boy, Jimmy, and I can trust 
you.” 

When the two left the car to enter 
the depot, the mother was leaning on 
her son's arm, and he was leading her 
as carefully as though she werea child. 
And not one left behind in the car but 


| wise to judge by appearances. 


Manners 

The way you do things is your 
manners. The way you look, the way 
you speak, the way you act, the way 
you move are your manners. What 
! you du with your hat isa part of your 
manners. I do not mean hanging it 
up, I mean taking it off or keeping it 
on. Everybody hasto have some kind 
of manners, because everybody has to 
have some way to du things. There 
are many kinds of manners, good ones 
and bad ones. Your face looks better 
when you are having good manners 
than when you are having bad ones. 
[ have heard of six kinds of bad man- 
ners. I will mention them. Pig 
manners, one; bear manners, two; 
donkey manners, three; post manners, 
four; cock-a-doodle-doo mapriers, 
five; cow-in-the-parlor manners, 


1. Pig Manners.—And if you want 
to know what they are, go and look at 
the pig-pen when their dinner isin 
their trough. Every piggy hurries to 
get the most and best. Every piggy 


know what to do, and sometimes he 
seems to feel so big that he bas to get 
upon a fence and clap his wings, and 
crow, cock-a-doodle-doo! Sometimes 
there'll be ‘alot of fellows playing, and 
cock-a-doodle-doo fellow: will ‘come 
there, and he'll act as if be knew the 
right way to do everything better than 
anybody else, and he'll give them the 
Tules, and he'll strut around like a 
rooster; and in his house he* does the 
same way to his mother and the other 
grown up ones, and ones that are not 
grown up. < 


6. Cow-in the-parlor Manners.— 
Children that have cow-in-the-parlor 
manners are the kind that are always 


getting in somebody's way or pushing. 


themselves in between people, or go-' 
ing in front of people, or stepping on 
somebody's feet, or the bottoms of 
ladies’ dresses; or leaning against 
people, or stumbling over things, or 
bumping against the furniture, or, 
against people, or tripping over their 
own chairs, or knocking down a vase 
oraworkbasker, ora tumbler of water. 
They are clumsy as a cow inthe parlor, 
“and do not mind whatthey are about 
any more than the cow inthe parlor 
would mind what she was about .— 
jan Watchman. 


I 
Exciting Adventure in India 


Dinner was just finished, and sever- 
al English officers were sitting around 
jthe table. The conversation had not 
, been animated, and there came a lull, 
‘as the night was too hot for small talk. 
| The Major of the regiment, a’ clean- 


looks out for himself, and does not care | Cut man of 55, turned toward his next 
for the other ones. Children that have | neighbor at the table, a young subal- 
pig manners are the kind that want to; tern, who was leaning back «in his 


be helped first at meal times, and want | 
biggest pieces 
themselves and do not care about other 
people getting anything good. 


2. Bear Manners. —Children that! 
have bear manners are the kind that 
are: gruff and glum, and growly. 


sometimes stick their lips out, and 
snarl and growl, and are almost always 
grumbling and growling about some- 
thing they want to do or they don't 
want todo. They talk in this way: 

ind my hat.” want to getout.’” | 
“Open the door. 
to eat,’’ and never think of please or 
thank you, and thev get cross very 
often, and look cross. 


3. Donkey Manners. —Children 
that have donkey manners are the kind 
that want to do just what they want 


them. If you ask them to move, they 
stay still. If you ask them to stay 
still, they move. If you ask them to 


and, the worst kind, 
,"” and “‘I won't."” When they 
are playing they never. will do what 
others want to, but only what they 
themselves want to. 


4. Post Manners.—Children who 
j have post manners are the kind that 
do not answer whenthey are spoken 
, to, any more than a post would. If a 
| visitor says, ‘“How do you do?’’ or 
““Do you like to play tag?’ or ‘‘Do 
you like pictures, or butterflies, or 
anything,’’ they stand as still as a post, 
, and do not speak. Posts are not pleas- 
ant company, are they? 


5. Cock-a-doodle-doo Manners:— 
Children that have cock-a-doodle-doo 
manners are the kind that feel big and 
act so. A rooster struts around among 


‘They have cross looking faces, and | with you. 


todo, and nothing else, no matter|and you are a dead man. 
how much you ask them and coax | stand the strain?”’ 


chair with his hands clasped behind his 


the bestthings for themselves, and the | head, staring through the cigar smoke 
They ook out for at the ceiling. 


The Major was slowly 
looking the man over, from his hand- 
some face duwn, when, with asudden 
alertriess and in a quiet, steady voice, 
he said: 

“Don’t move, please, Mr. Car- 
ruthers. 
Don’t move a muscle.” 

*‘All right, Major,’’ replied the sub- 
altern, without even turning his eye; 
“hadn't the least idea of moving I as- 
sure you! What's the game?"’ 

By this time all the others were lis- 


‘I want something | tening in a lazily expectant way. 


“Don't you think,’’ continued the 
Major—and his voice trembled just a 
litle—“‘that you can keep absolutely 
still, for, say, two minutes—to save 
your life?’” 

“*Are you joking?"’ 
“On the contrary, muve a muscle 
Can you 


1d 


of me. Gently, man! Quiet!’’ 

Not a word was spoken as the officer 
quietly filled the saucer, walked with 
it carefully around the table and set it 
down where the Major had indicated 
on the floor: Like a marble statue 
sat the young subaltern in his white 
linen clothes, whilea cobra di capello, 
which had been crawling up the leg 
of his trousers, slowly raised its head, 
then turned, descended to the floor 
and’ glided toward the milk. Suddenly 
the silence was broken by the report 
of the Major's revolver, and the snake 
lay dead on the floor. 
“Thank you, Major,’ 
altein, as the two men 
wari “‘you have saved my life 

“You're welcome, my_boy,’’ 
replied the senior, ‘‘but -you did-your 
share.’’—E: : : 


” said the sub- 
shook hands 


I want to try an experiment | 


Just A Boy 
Got to understand the lad— 
He's not eager to be bad; 
If the right he always knew, 
He would be as old as you, 
Were he now exceeding wise 
He'd be just another of your size: 
When he does things that annoy 
Don't forget he’s just a boy. 


Could he know and understand, 

He would need no guiding hand, 
Bat he’s young and hasn't learned 
How life's comers must be tumed; 
Doesn't know from day to day 
‘There is more in life than play, 
More to face than selfish joy— 
Don't forget he’s just a boy. 


y 
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Being just aboy he'lldo 

Much you will not want him to; 
He'll be careless of his ways, 
Have his disobedient days, * 
Wilful. wild and headstrong, too 
‘Just astwhen a boy, were you 
‘Things of value he'll destroy, 
But reflect, he's just a boy. 


Just a boy who needs a friend, 
Patient, kindly to the end; 
Needs a father who will show 
Him the things he wants to know. 
Take him with you when you walk, 
Listen when he wants to talk, 
His companionship enjoy 
Don't forget he’s just a boy! 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


A clergyman, a few Sunday morn- 
ings since, in his ten minute sermon 
| to the children, told this story as an 
i illustration of the way children should 

A gentleman stopped ata street cor- 
‘ner to have “‘a shind’’ A little fel- 
low, who looked very frail and white, 
came up and began to do the job. In 
‘a very short time it became apparent 
that the little “shiner” had not much 
; strength for. his work. Soon a robust 
boy came up and took the brush from 
| the weaker one's hand and began to 
work vigorously on the gentleman's 
shoes. 

“See here, young man,"" said the 
customer, ‘I don't call that a square 
‘deal. Why did you take this ‘ob 
away from that lithe chap?’’ 

“Ie’s all right, all right, I gues», 
; Said the robust worker, with a smile 
and a knowing look on his face as he 
turned ic towards his younger, weaxer 
companion. 

““Yes, it's all right, sir, as lony as 
he’s willing to do it,"’ piped out the 
| boy, whose face was very white 2s he 
| stood leaning against the lamp pog! 
| ‘*Bur who am.I to give the aN 

to?’’ queried the gentleman when " 
| Shoes were finished. 

“The little chap, of course,’” re- 
plied the finisher. *‘He's had hurd 


Z 


help each other: — 


So the gentleman paid the nickei to 
j the first boy, and the second was pick- 
ing up his kit when the gentleman 
said, ‘‘Here is a nickel foryou, too: 
you deserve it for your kindness to the 
other fellow.’” 

The robust lad took it, but walked 
over to where the other boy stood, and 
gave itto him.  “‘It was your job,” 
he said, ‘‘and if you're in alittle more 
+ luck to day, so much the better.’” 

“Wane a shine?’ he called out as 
| he passed onto look for other custom- 


[ers 


: For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
| "Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you 
: have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


» see El 
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Classroom Locals 


+] got a box from home. I got a| 


new pair of long trousers. I like them. 
Buster Hoage. 


My brother Walter's birthday was 
on April 25th. He is four years old. 
$ John Kosti. 


One of our canaries with a black 
top-knot died. He was quite old. We 
have a young canary with a black toppy 
left. Dalton Storring. 


My friend Walter Evanshas aferret. 
[ci putting on its summer coat. Itjis 
black around its nose and looks very 
funny. Bud Male. 


I received a letter with 50° in it from 
my mother. I feel grateful to my 
mother, for her kindness. 

Willie Graham. 


My. father has sent for my pass to 
go home in June. We shall soon 
go home for the holidays. 

Charlie Possnett. 


I am glad to hear that my brother, 
Norman, will compete in the musical 
festival again this year. 

Douglas Mc Millen. 


[am sorry because my grandmother 


is sick in the hospital in London. 1} 


hope she will soon be well again. 
Eg Stewart Donaghy. 


I hear that my dog, Jiggs, is fine, 
but needs a bath. I must give him a 
good one when [ go home in June. 

Julia Anderson. 


Last week [ gota letter from my sis- 
ter Wiida in Sudbury. She sent fifty 
cents to me. | went to the show and 
bought something to eat with it. 


Harold Maior. ; 


I gota red tam and other things ina 
parcel from my aunt [ gota letter 
and two pictures of my sister Evelyn 
and Cecil's baby Roy from my father, 

Ila Murphy. 


My father has six old pigeons and 
six baby pigeons. 
Joseph wrote a note to me. Mother 
helped kim because he is only one year 
old. Nora Carey. 


On April 10th I was surprised when 
my sister Alice and her friend came to 
zabeth and me. They took us 
for a ride in their car to Trenton, 
We saw the new airport near Trenton 

Isabella Smith. 


My chum Russell went tc ‘Toronto 
to see the Stanley Cup final hockey 
game between Toronto Maple Leafs 
and New York Rangers. There were 
16,000 peoplethere. Fred Wilson. 


Last week I got a letter from my 
cousin, Bruce Barringer, and my 
family. Marion Garrett is very. sick. 
LT amssorry for her. I shall write a\letter 
to Bruce soon. Irvin Hilker. 


My friend Willie Kinrade wrote 
aletterto me last week. He is going 
to aschvol for the ‘leaf in Liverpool. 
I went to school with him there. We 
were chums. Charlie Smith. 


My brother Bub has joined the 
“Lone Scouts’’ He was on ahike. He 
liked it very much. My friend Nevada 
had an operation for appendicitis. Iam 
sorry for her. Dorothy Crewe. 


I received a letter, abar, two sticks ; 
of gum, candies and a knife from my , 
uncle in Chalk River. I had a birthday 
on Aprilthe third. 1 am playing on the 
awings every day. Jackie McAnulty. | 


My baby. brother | 


We will start to play softball next 
week. The captains of the Interme- 
diate teams are Kathleen Hales, Edna 
Williams and I. We will try to do our 
best to win. Helen M. Hallman. 


I was pleased to get a letter from my 
mother recently saying we had moved 
to Waterloo on_April Ist? My family 
and [ will go to Nebraska in Unite 
States, to see my grandfathex this sum. 
mer. Te Sware, 


__I received a letter from home say- 
ing that my father and brothers did not 
have work. 
Last Saturday I got a letter sayin 
they all have a job now. 
Bert Richardson. 


| Last Sunday afternoon five boys and 
| 1 went for a walk down to the pump- 
j house. One of the boys asked a man 
who worked there to show us around, 
We saw many machines, 

. Abie Miller. 


My cousin” Rena’s mother and 
father had a silver wedding anniver- 
jsary. My mother and father and 
| Gordon wentthere. They hada two- 
| storey wedding cake with silver leaves 


; and candy beads on it Billie Marr. 


| Twas in the confirmation class at St. 
| Thomas church. Miss Panter taught 
jus, We wore white dresses and veils. 
| We were confirmed. Mr. Blanch- 
lard took our pictures before we went 
| to church Irene Coles. 


1 am glad tohear that my mother, 
; who was ill, is getting better now. 
My family have bought new furni- 
| ture for our new house. [ am anxious 
to go home to see it 
Bernard Elliott. 


| Yesterday afternoon four girls went 
to Belleville forthe Passover. They 
pect they will stay there for one week 
They will enjoy themselves. | suppose 
that they will come back to school next 
week Edna Williams 


Aimost every evening Irene Stoner, 
| some big girls, and [play games until 
it is time to go in to study, We all 
enjoy a game called, ‘“Two-Deep."” 
It is a very interesting game. 

Merle Allan. 


On Apr. 19th sume boys and_ girls 
went to Picton at night. Charlie and 
[wentthere We.rode.in Mr. Flagler's 
bus there. We danced and had a 
good time. Then we came back to 
the O. S. D. Ear! Prince. 


I received a letter from my sister 
Janet, She said that perhaps she would 
go to Keene for her holiday this sum- 
mer. She may take my mother and 
me with her. I hope I can go. 

Barbara Mollison. 


Our class made lemonade last Pues- 
day, April 19th. The lemons came 
from Sicily. ‘They were wrapped in 

ue paper. ‘There was a picture of 
Sicily on one of the wrappers. We 
treated Mr. Gordon's class to lemon- 
ade. Harry Gallinger. 


April 7th, Edna Williams had a 
birthday. She carried a big box into 
the dining-room She got oranges, 
some candies, cakes and a birthday 
cake. Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 
Blanchard sat at the table. Edna did 
net want them to come to her party. 
‘They teased Edna. They pretended 
to be very hungry. “They wanted to 
eat oranges, some candies, cakes and 


a birthday cake. We laughed. 
Violet Hannah. 


Iwas very sad that my father sold | 
my favorite horse, Dick, to Mr. Mc} 
Connel. When I gota letter from my } 
mother she told me that Mr. Mc 
Connel said that I could go over to his 
place and ride on Dick’s back. Iam 
delighted. Carl Borth. 


I gota letter last Wednesday. Nor- 
‘man sent me. six old stamps. They} 
were very pretty. I was surprised that 
my little sister is not very well. Mother 
told me that she would send me a 
comb and a few candies. 

Russell Manning. 


April 3 all my family moved to Port 
Dalhousie. Before, they lived in| 
Cornwall. In the winter they went 
to. Thorold, because they wanted to 
stay with my father. He worked all 
the winter. I am glad they moved to 
Port Dalhousie. 

Buddy Hawthorne. 


Two weeks ago I burned my back. 
It was very sore so I went tothe hos- 
pital. Miss Allison put a plaster on 
my back. My back was sore fora 
week. By April 11. it was better. I 
was very glad. _I have asorelip now. 
T hope that it will be better soon. 
Wallace Nahrgang. 


I got a box from my mother. |: got 
maple sugar, cheese and cakes. | saw 
two wild ducks. They flew over the 
building. I sawa boat on acar. I paint- 
eda table. My mother had abad culd. 
I saw a rabbit. Itran away. | did not | 
catch it. [ told boy about it. 

D. Crosby. 


j 
Alma’s mother wroce aletren to hér | 
She told me that my father died. Lil- | 
lian and I were surprised. Some girls | 
were very sorry for us. My father isin | 
heaven. He will be hapoy there I play ! 
with Lillian every day. My brother sent 

us prety handkerchiefs from Eng- 


land. K. Pratley. | 


Last Thursday | heard the music in? 
the radio ear room. ! 
On Shturday afternoon maybe I shall 
gotothe Y. MC. A to swim, I shail 

buy a bag of candy for the boys 

‘Tiris afternoon Fred. Jackie, Harold 
and I shall go to work. | let Bill have 
my watch. Donald K. Crump 


I wrote to Aunt Anne ave weeks 
ago. Miss Ford bought some grape 
nuts for me. She gave them to me. | 
went down town to the movies with 
Miss Ford at the Belle I got funny 
papers from Philip. Twas “very much 
pleased about that. [ had a sore ear. 
I saw a nuthatch. Jimmy Perry. 


When [ go home in June, | shall be 
very much excited to meet my parents 
and friends. I hope that | can have 
time to visitsome of gy deaf friends 
this sumimer and have a good time 
with them. [ hope that my mother, 
who. lives in the United States, will 
come to live with me in Toronto. 

: Rosina Provenzano. 


Some men came to the assembly- 
room at 1.30 0’ clock one day. The 
girls and boys danced and did other 
things forthem. Mr. Gordon's rhythm 
band played for them. Doreen Brown 
conducted for us. One of the men 
took our pictures. They told the teach- 
ers that they liked us very much. 

Lila Hillman. 


Last Friday afternoon Mr. Cunning- 
ham was not at school because he 
went to Toronto to see his sister. His 
sister was very ill. All the pupils and 
teachers were yery sorry. He took her 
home on the train by of Ottawa. 
He stayed there for five days. Miss 
Deannard taught us speech because 
she helped our class. Now he is back 
at school. We are glad he came back 
again. Willie Greenwood. 


Printshop Locals 


I have been coming to the print- 
shop for two years. I like to set type. 


| Llike it better here than in the carpenter 


shop. , George Welk. 


Three years agol started tocome to 
classes in the printshop. I learned 
the different parts of type and the case. 
Now I can set type,.correct and dis- 
tribute. Willie ‘Greenwood. 


[have been going: to the} printshop 
foran hour and*half every day for two 
years. Lam learning to feed the job 
press. I shall work in the printshop 

Il U finish school. —_. Frank Breeze. 


Last week the printshop boys had 
a test examination. I got 80 per cent. 
Mr. Morrison taught me about the 
different families of type ~ I like to 
feed the job press. W. Williamson. 


I would like to learn to run a lino- 
type, but there isn’t one in our print- 
ing shop. iam trying to improve dn 
my work with the cylinder and platen 
presses. I liketo do lock-up work. 

J. Matthews. 


When [ came to the printshop in 
1925 Mr. Spanner taught me how 


{to set and distribute type. 1 am learn- 


ing to do make-up and press work now. 
Iliketo feed the cylinder press. I will 
try to geta job in Ottawa this summer. 

: J. Cecchini. 


I have been working in this printing 
shop for more than one yearand I still 
enjoy working here. |. first learned 
printing at Long Beach, California, but 
I did not do much work there, while 
here | am learning different things 
about printing. Jack Morrison. 


I like to work in the printshop. | 
have worked in the printshop for three~ 
years. I like to set type. I can set 
fourteen lines in half an hour “try to 
do everything very well because I will 
try to get a good job in a printing 
office. Steve Kowalewicz. 


I have worked for six years in the 
print shop. One day I set up five sticks 
of written copy in an hour and a half 
with only three mistakes. | am trying 
hard to learn ali Lcan about the print- 
ing, as | want to become good printer 
some day. Ernest Maitre. 


I like to work in the print-ytiop. I 
have worked if the printshop for 
nearly three years. [like to work on 
the Gordon press and set type I want 
to learn everything in the priut-shop. 

try to get a jeb in a printing 
oftice, if | can. Rothan Hawthorne. 


I have come to the printshop for 
six years. 1 wantto learn all }ean a- 
bout printing so that I can get a wood 
job whei I leave school. Lcan set 
fourteen lines of 1) point forthe Can- 
adian in ten minutes. | distribute 
type very fast. 1 enjoy working in 
the print shop: Bogdan Agopsowicz. 


| have worked in the printshop for 
six years. When | was eleven years old 
I learned to tell all, different types, 
tools and other things. Now I know 
how to feed the platen and cylinder 
press. | can set fourteen lines itv hir- 
teen minutes and distribute thirty-two 
lines in four minutes. Next summer I 
shall try to get work in a printing office. 
George C. Bostnari. 


Ihave worked inthe O. S_D. print- 
ting-shop for nine years. This ¥ear [ 
work for forty-five minutes each day 
but on Saturday for three hours. i 
often set up type for the Canadian and 
jobs, cut paper and work on the cylin- 
der and platen press. On April 23rd, 
I made upa foim for a score-book for 
softball with 600 sheets. J hope that 
I shall be successful to get « good job 
when I have finished school. 

Elwood Bell. 
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Choosing the Best 
We have just been reading a very 


suggestive article by Dr. Black, the! 


noted Scotch divine and author. He 
asks the question—if you: were com- 
pelled to leave your home and cs 
and allowed to take with you, 
dition to necessary clothing, oaly as 
much as you could pack in a trunk or 
suit case, what would you put in? 
The contents, he thinks, would indi- 
cate the things you most value, reveal 
much of your essential character, 


OF course Dr. Black makes the 
Spiritual appiication, We all must leave 
this world some timeand can take no- 
thing with us except such things as we 
have built into our characters, the moral 
‘and spiritual qualities we have cultivat- 
ed. What willyou and | take with us? 
It may be grain or ie may be chaff, it 
may be gold or it may be dross. Each 
one chooses and decides for himself. 
We work out our own destinies 


Ensential character is similazly reveal- 
ed by what a man first cuts out when 
he finds it necessary to curtail his ex- 
penditures. About the first uutlays 


plies and family needs. “The last thir 
thay, very many people discard or 
duce are their personal indulgences, as 
relief committees can indignantly tes- 
tify. Thousands of people have applied 
for food and fuel, thousands whose 
families are suffering form dire want, 
yet who manage to get money for liq. 
uor and tobscco and movies and other 
needless personal pleasures, 


Or suppose a person was to be exiled 
for lite on some otherwise uninhabited 
island, and allowed to take only ten 
books with him, whacten would he 
select? How yreatly hischoice would 
indicate his real character and tastes 
and ideals! Here is atest that would 
be revealing for ail of usto make, cause 
us to check up on our reading habits, 
compel usto select the wheat from the 
chaff and to estimate books at their 
real values. We would, of course, 
take only books that we considered: 
would be worth reading, and that we 
would enjoy reading, over and over 

-again We are pretty sure,that none 
of us would choose any book produced 
in the last twenty five years, perhaps 
not one of the hundreds we had our- 
selves read “Whe Chances are that we 
would choose some books that we have 
neveryetread. What inconsistent mor- 
tals we are! If the ten we selected 
Wwerethe ten we regarded as the most 
worthy of being our life companions in 
case we could have no others, why 
not read them here and now, and cut 
out some of the frothy, frivolous, in- 
Sincere, mental and moral atrophying 
stuff many of us devote all too much 
time to reading. 


The Cost of Indifference 

One of our pupils handed ‘us the 
following clipping, with the suggestion 
that it might be suitable to our columns, 
with which we heartily agree. And it 
applies fo all classes of persons as 
much as to pupils: 

“The indifference of the pupil is 
fatal to his or her success. This is being 
impressed upon the minds of every 
man and woman who is atall interested 
in the education of youth. We read 
the other day of one Board of Edu- 
cation in a certain. city which . had 
studied the matter from the point of 
view of dollars and cents ‘and had 
decided that, as they had to pay for 
the education of these pupils, they Were 
going to see thst they either studied 
jor lefc school, at least in the higher 
grades. Their slogan is, *“‘The in- 
different pupil must ge 

“The reasonableness of this seems 
| at once apparent, as the presence in 
a class of a few pupils who do not 
| care and who will notstudy, affects the 
| rest of the class most prejudicially It 
es it harder for all the others to 
learn. And the pupil who, does not 
{| desire to learn, in fact who is deter- 
| mined that he will not learn, is just as 
well away where he may strike some- 
g in which he will be interested, 
and where he will at least learn to use 
his eyes and his hands. 
but a whitewash brush he had better 


Tux Canapian 


master some ag 
“But the#fad Who will not utilze his | 


early days to get ready for the future 
will live to repent of his folly. Indi 
ference costs heavily the one who does 
not care.'" om. 


“When the great Hungarian leader, 
Louis Kossuth, made marvellous 
Speeches befare great audiences in 
1851 sked how he nad ac. 
quired auch a splendid command of 
English. His reply was, * T have stud- 
ied Wo great literary works—the Bible 
and Shakespeare.’ ’” ‘I'he wisdom of 
Solomon, the poetry of Job and Isaiah, 
the terse and forcible Anglo Sax n 
of the four gospels—these were his 
models, which made him an artistic 
writer and speaker of English, 


he was 


The April meeting of the Assoc- 
ation of ‘Teachers was held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April 20th. After a 
short discussion regardiny the care and 
circulation and, final disposal of the 
magazines and other periodicals in the 
library, Mrs. Ellis, who was a wel- 
come guest, favored us with a sc 
was greatly uppreciated Mrs 
though resident: here for only 
months, is recognized as one of the 
jeading ovusical artists in Belleville, and 
we hope she will favor us again. Mr. 
Stewart occupied the rest of the time 
by an address, “Rambles in Book- 
land, reported elsewhere. 


A few weeks ago a new sound-am- 
plying outfit similar to the radio “ear 
was installed in the Kindergarten Room 
and is now in daily use. “This appar- 
atus isthe invention of Dr. Living- 
stone, chief electrician at the Parlia- 
ment Buildings in Voronto, and gives 
Promise of being quite istactory 
as any other machine of like character. 
A description of it will be given ina 
subsequent issue On April 11, Mr 


Griffith, a Toronto Star Reporter, and 
Mr. Davis, a photographer fo. that 
paper, aceomparied by, Dr Living- 


stone, and his frend, Dr. Boch, came 
down to sce this apparatus in use, for 
the purpose of giving an illustrated 
write-up for The Star: While here they 
visited some of the class rooms, and 
during the: afternoon they were. in- 
terested and greatly delighted specta- 
tors of a demonstration of rhythm 
exercises in the assembly-room, 


Hon. Mr. Martin Tells the O. 
E. A. about the O. S. D. 


At. the recent meeting of the Ont- 
atio Educational Association in Toron- 
to, Hon. W. G. Martin, Minister of 
Public Welfare, gave an instructive and 
inspiring address in which he describ- 
ed the splendid work being done in 
this Prévince for ‘the education and 
training of the various classes of handi- 
capped children. A prominent fe: 
ture of his remarks related to his visit 
to this School last January and his es- 
timate of the work being carried on 
here for the deaf children of Ontario, 
which we have pleasure in passing on 
to our readers, as follows: x 

“One of the most romantic and 
biggest chapters in our. educational 
programme is the development of cur 
special schools for our handicapped 
boys and girls. We are told that of 
700,000 children of school age in this 
Province, 24,000 start life under a se- 
rious handicap. It was my privilege a 
few weeks ago to visit The Ontario 
School for the Deaf at Belleville. To 


} my mind that represents nothing short 


of a modern miracle to see those chil> 
Gren of five or six years of age, who 


have been there now. for just a few | 


weeks, preparing for their first instruc- 
tion in lipreading. “They have never 


Even if it be | heard a sound and I suppose they 


never will, But the children who had 
been in the School for only three or 
four months gathered there that after- 
noon and, having mastered a fewwords, 


| when the teacher would say ‘ball’, 


‘book’, ‘box’ etc they would point tu 
those objects on the table. And then 


‘a litde later came the sentences, when 


the teacher, would say ‘I see a man 


tiding the horse’ and the children j 


would point to such a picture; and 
then came the next stage when the 
teacher would hold up the printed sen 
tences and the children. would read 
them and point to the pictures. 

A little later came their first geo- 
graphy lesson, when the teacher would 
say ‘Which’ is the largest province?’ 
and the’ children would point to On- 
(arto, and then the teacher would say 
“What province 1s that?’ and for the 
first time you heard the spoken word 
“On-tar-i-o." “Then for children more 
advanced there came the history lesson 
when the teacher would ask “Who was 
Lord Kitchener?’ and received the 
answer ‘Lord Kitchener was a British 
gentleman,” 


Bur the climax came when, to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra which 
they could not hear, those children 
assembled in the auditorium and sang 
with great emphasis “Holy Night, Si- 
lent Night.’ And when I came away 
from that demonstration: that night: it 
with the belief that we bave in this 
Province a system of education for 
those who are blind and deaf which is 
unexcelled throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Empire.” 


A Ramble Through Bookland 


by Mr. George FP. 
the April meetin, 
¢ Teacher's Association 


An address 
Stewart bet 
oft 

‘The association has, since its in- 
ception, provided monthly meetings 
of an entertaining, instructive, and 
practical character; but at.no time, 
whether at a monthly meeting, or a 
dinner, meeting, have the members 
more appreciated the chief part of the 
program than that contributed by Mr. 
George F. Stewart, Editor of The 
Canadian. 

It is an old proverb ‘‘that the cobb- 
Jer should stick to his last,"” and Mr. 
Stewart, in choosing Literature as his 
topic, was thoroughly at home. 

With simplicity of language, concis- 
ness of expression, an animation and 
enthusiasm that, combined with a 


warmth of feeling, quickly won an 
interested and sympathetic audience 
and with a liberality of thought, Mr. 
Stewart conducted his fellow members 
ona “‘ramble’” full of poetical beauty, 
strong feeling, and sublime imagery. 

It would be quite impossible for the 
writer to undertake a resume of this 
eloquent, and imaginative address but 
some of the -high-spots will be note, 
‘,-Books were described usa nev: 
failing source of enjoyment, atreasu:y 
of human experience, and inspiratio: 
In books we find the'rich legacy «f 
Athens which has enriched the world 
through all ages. Lessons are taught by 
the ancient mythology. They are 
continued in the imitative literature of 
the Romans. And then there were 
the voices of the centuries from that 
time down to later writers, when we 
enter: the field of English Ifterature. 
Great are the names of the English 
men Of letters, and men ot their time; 
Macaulay, Dickens, Shakespeare. 
Eliot, Milton, Tennyson, Browning, 
[and others which would make along 
‘and glorious list indeed. Milton prob- 
j ably has no peeras regards sublimity of 
thought in English literature. >, Ten- 
nyson’s “‘Idylis of the King’’ and 

“In Memoriam’" were dealt with at 
‘length. ‘Ihe speaker emphasized the 
! purity, tenderness, sweetness and no- 

bleness of Tennyson’s poetry which 
‘has power to charm all hearts. One 
could not help but feel the. urge to re- 
read what one had read, and to enter 
into. new tealms of understandiny: 
‘Vhen there was the “‘myriad-mind- 
ed’’ Shakespeare *‘who with marvel- 
lous genius could play on every chor 
of human sentimeut and emotion.’” 

In so far as time permitted,. Mr 
Slewart chose selections to portray and 
illustrate his expositions. Such recita-: 
tions, carefully chosen and skillfully in- 
troduced, added much to his address. 

Dickens, that man of remarkable 
ability, and close observation, was 
described as, “the literary Lancelot, 
whose pen, mightier than the sword, 
boldly attacked and overthrew so many 
of the evils of his day.’” A great de- 
lineator of child character! 

Mr. Stewart closed with an eloquent 
tribute to the Bible, which, even as lit 
‘erature, he declared, transcended all 
other literature of any age or clime. 
***Dhere was no poetry so beautiful as 
some of the Psalms and other songs of 
the Bible; there.was no imagery so 
magnificent as that of Daniel, and Eze- 

kicl, and Revelation; there was no elo- 

quence that could equal that of Moses, 
and Isaiah, and Paul; and there was 
nothing that could compare in descrip- 
tive beauty and sublimity with parts of 
Job and the Psgims. It isthe world's in- 
exhausuble teigre-hout of wisdom, 
of righteousnessand of those princi- 
ples chat only can promote peace and 
good will among men, as wellas of lit- 
erary beauty,and inspiration.”’ “The fi- 
nal tribute paid by Mr. Stewart was that 
of Sir Walter Scott, as he lay upon his 
death bed: **Bring me the buok,’’ 
said Scott to his son-in-law, Lockhart. 

“*What book?’’ said Lockhart, as he 

looked around upon the well-filled 
shelves. “‘Whatbook!”’ replied Scott, 

“‘there is only one Book. Bring me 

the Bible.'” —Contributed. 


Following the address, Mr. Lally. 
very admirably expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Association to the speaker 
for his fine address. Never in the his- 
tory of the Association, said Mr. J ally, 
have we been treated to an address 
more suited to teachers, of such ed- 
ucational value and so. simply and 
beautifully expressed. We mightdo 
well, he said, to take'some time from 
our supposed busy life to improve our 
minds with the reading of fine litera 
ture. 
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THE CANADIAN 


ScHoot Morro “The greatest. hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Local and General 


Under the direction of the boys’ 
supervisor, about twenty five boys have 
made a general clean up of the school 
lawns, and made a good job of it, and 
they now present a much more attrac- 
¢ appearance. And very soon the 
voice of the lawn-mower will be 
heard in the land. : 


Last spring the boys’ playground, 
which had always been rather rough 
and uneven, was plowed and levelled, 
so of course could notbe used that 
year. The boys are now rolling it and 
putting it into the best possible shape, 
in readiness for the opening of the 
softball and baseball games. Tesms 
have been lined up. and as soon as a 
schedule as arranged, the spring ball 
season will be'open. 


Deof of the Border Cities have 
formed a club which they have named 
the Border Cities Association cf the 
Deaf, with the place of meeting se- 
lected at the Currah Building on Lon- 
don street west, near Ouellette. The 
organization has been formed fur so- 
cial purposes, and all rhose who are 
deaf, or interested in the wellbeing of 
deaf persons, have been invited to call 
at the club-rooms. 

Border Cities Star. 


Nature study is a favorite subject 
with most of the pupils, and the teach- 
ers have aroused much interest among 
the boys and girls, especially in the 
birds. Many of the pupils are making 
alist of the birds in order of their ar- 
rival, and the date on which each one 
was first seen. ‘There is considerable 
good natured rivalry among these vigi- 
lant observers, and itis a shy and fleet~ 
ing bird that can escape their keen eyes. 


Quite 4 few years ago Clarys Ford 
and Rachel McLaren were classmates 
in this School, and inseparable. chums. 
‘Their present names are Mrs. Wm. 
Ponsford, living near Brinston, Gren- 
ville Co, and Mrs. John Marshall, 
residing in Flint, Mich. In our last 
issue we printed a card from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ponsford,—Clarys was always 
somewhat the leader—announcing the 
arrival of a daughter on March 21. 
Below is a copy of a very unique card 
announcing a similar occurence in 
Flint: ‘*My name is Alvin George. 
I'm the new boss at Tripp House. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall are my 
new parents. Larrivedon April 15th, 
1932, at 2.37 a.m. My weightis © 
Ibs, 40z. Come and see me,’” Rach- 
cl, also, was one of our brightest and 
most loveable pupils, and was highly 
esteemed by usall. To her and her 
good husband, also a graduate of this 
School, we extend our congratulations, 
and we hope that Alvin George 


grow up to be as good aman as his 
father and as fine a character as his 


The fact that his name is 
George, the same as President Wash- 
ington, and the King of England, and 
the editor of The Canadian, should 


x | also be somewhat to his advantage. 


Last Tuesday { went to the sewing- 
room to get my minuet.suit. Then! 
went to the boy’s residence and had a 
bath. I changed my clothes and put my 
minuet suit on. I had supper at five 
o'clock. 

After that! went in the bus and had 
along ride. When I got to Picton, I 
went to a hotel and went intoa small 
room and Miss: Rathbun putsome lip 
stick, rouge and powder on my face. 

zr a while I danced the mii 
ant, the minuet 

Many men: were there anda few 
women. Many men smoked. I went 
in the bus and a kind man gave mea 


to Miss Rathbun and Miss Keeler. 

After a while I ate all my candies, 
but I forgot to give Mr. Gordon any 
of them, 

The next day we told him about 
Picton. He asked us if we brought him 
any candies We all said ‘No’ but he 
was lucky because one of the teachers 
gave him two chocolates and he ate 
both of them. Albert Lavalle. 


Miss Lillian McGuire, daughter of 
our esteemed Bursar, taught school in 
Stirling for several years, but is now a 
member of the Belleville public school 
staff, teaching in the Queen Nera 
dra School. While in Stirling she was 
an earnest worke the various ac- 
tivities of St. Paul's United Church, 
and especially in the Young People's 
Society. On April 11th she was_in- 
vited to attend the meeting of the So- 
ciety, and was made the chief par- 
ticipant of a very interesting and cleverly 
devised little play. by means of which 
tangible expression was given to the 
great esteem in which Miss McGuire 
was held by the members of the Soci- 
ety and their hearty appgeciation of her 
services. Mrs. E. Monro took charge 
of the unique ceremony, and called 
upon the members tocome forward to 
the platform with Miss McGuire, who 
was chosen the fairy Princess for the 
occasion’ Mrs. Monro, in reading the 
fascinating fairy story, had different 
member: present the Princess with 
small gifts, after which two princes 
presented her with the Young People’s 
gift, a mahogany cedar chest. 


O.S.D. Pupils at Picton 


On. ‘Fygsday_ evening, April 19, 
Mr. Fetterly was the guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Picton Kiwani Club.- 
He was accompanied by Mr, Mc 
Guire, and Misses Ford, Rathbun and 
Keeler, also by a number of the pupil 
who gave a demonstration of rhythm 
work, drills, dances etc that seemed to 
greatly please those present. 


Mr. Fetterly was introduced by Mr. 
ight as one who had made an 
outstandifg success in the educational 
field. Mr. Fetterly briefly sketched the 
development of educational work for 
the deaf from its inception about two 
hundred years ago to the present time, 
and described the origin of the manuai 
and oral methods respectively. Until 
1907 the Belleville School had used the 
manual method, then began changing 
to the orai system, which isnow the 
prevailing system used. 

Mr, Fetterly then called upon Miss 
Ford, who was introduced as one of 
the most successful instructors of the 
deaf on the continent. Miss Ford des- 
cribed the mental characteristics of the 
deaf, and explained the difficult be- 


ginning and the ‘gradual development 
of the pupils’ mental faculties, their 


cup of candies, and a box of chocolates , 


abilty to speak and lipread,; and their 
vocabulary and ability to use language. 
Both speakers stressed the initial verbal 
handicap of the deaf. ‘'We find them 
from 3/2 to 4 years retarded in com- 
Parison with the normal hearing child, 
and they follow along through their 
school career about that far behind,”’ 
said Mr. Fetterly, and Miss Ford 
stated that ‘‘it takes five years. for the 
average deaf child to get a vocabulary. 
equal to that of the hearing child at 
time of starting school."’ 


We cull the following pertinent 
paragraphs from the reports in the Pic- 
ton papers. From the Gazette: 


“‘If you could have known the limi- 
tations under which deaf and dumb 
children were struggling 25 years ago 
you would realize the miracle you have 
seen tonight,’” said’Miss Ford, in com- 
menting upon the performance of a 
number of children from the Ontario 
School for the Deaf before the Ki- 
wanis Club Tuesday evening.’? 

““Kiwanians thoroughly enjoyed the 
appearance of the children, and ad- 
dresses by Principal H. B. Fetterly 
fand Miss Ford. It would be a nice 

event if they could come back to Pic- 
ton again ata Kiwanis Ladies’ Night 
or public gathering.’’ 
Froth the Times: 
i “One of our students last year se- 
cured his “first year matriculation at 
Belleville Collegiate, stated Mra Fet- 
terly.. The same boy is now attending 
school in Ottawa and receiving né 
sistance from our institution. is 
gives an idea of the range of possibili- 
tues. Others so afflicted have suc 


cessfully completed university cours- 


“One. of the features, said Miss 
Ford, is quite necessarily rhythm: 
Free and easy use of ali muscles of the 
body naturally helps. in speech — In 
this the piano p! a very important 
part. The students are able to feel the 
different chords. The demonstration 
will convince you that ears are not re- 
quired for an appreciation of rhythm, 
said Miss Ford. The drills and: dances 
were then puton, Miss Rathbun sup- 
olying the piano accompaniment. 
Members of all the groups joined in 
the two choruses, a wind song and O 
Canada Both were splendidly. 
and a real revelation to the audience. 

Mr. Fetterly mentioned that the 
children previously have had no Social 
life except among themselves. “They 
are now allowed to go to church and 
mingle with the young people. “They 
play games just aswell or better than 
the normal child,, and are well pre- 
pared to take care of themselves in the 
social world. : 

"They are much easier to hancle 
than normal children, the Superinten- 
dent declared. They know how they 
should ‘act and enforce the code 
through their own leaders, 

“On the 4th of December the chil- 
dren of the school put on. a two-hour 


- programme in Belleville of songs and 


drills such as just witnessed which was 
inarvelled at by a large audience. There 
are 340 scholars in the school, stated 
Mr. Fetterly, while inviting all present, 
to pay the institution a visit and witness 
the boysand girls at their classwork. 
We are of the opinion that there isno 
limit to what may be done, he averred. 
The speaker asked that when one 
meets a deaf person that he be given a 
chance. Don’t turn your back, and 
he or she will appreciate it, he declar- 
ed.”” Roe 
The Late Mr, Gleadow 

A well known resident of Hamilton 
died on the 7th of Apri! in the person 
of Mr. Thomas C. Gleadow at the 
General Hospital in his 62nd year. 
Mr. Gleadow’ suffered from a stroke 
and short illness of just three days. 


He was born in Brantford in 1870 
and came to Hamilton when ten years 
old residing here ever since except for 
the time he served overseas. was 
an Alderman on the City Council for 
five years and in 1920 was appointed 
assistant building Inspector. Going to 
France in May, 1916, Mr. Gleadow 
served in the war as staff sergeant of the 
86th Machine Gun Battalion. Promi- 
nent in Fraternal Societies, Mr. Glea- 
dow was a member of Electric Lodge 
A. Bt. & A.M. of the Hindoo Koosh 
Grofto Hamilton Chapter of Eastern 
Star. The Knight of Pythias and the 
Sons of England. He was a member 
of Trinity Baptist Church. — Besides 
this widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Gleadow, 
he leaves one son Norman'L. and one 
daughter Mrs. Elizabeth G. Thornley 
and four grandchildren, all of this city, 
and two sisters, Mrs. Fred Taylor of 
this city and Mrs. Harry Allan of Ot- 
tawa. ef 

Representatives from Civic, Frater- 
nal and religious circles attended the 
funeral which took place from the fa- 
mily residence, 59 Tisdale St. $. Rev. 
Dr. Priddle of Trinity Baptist Church 
conducted the service at the home and 
graveside and was very ably assisted by 
Mrs, Carl Harris as interpreter in the 
signs for the deaf. The pall bearers 
were representatives of the fraternal 
societies to which Mr. Gleadow be- 
longed. 

‘The «funeral cottage was escorted 
through the City by motorcycle: offic- 
ers. 
Interment took place'in Hamilton 
cemetery. The very large number of 


Horal tributes expressed the high esteem” 


in which the late Mr.’ Gleadow was 
held. . 


More Art Adventures 

We are sorry that Miss Deannard’s 
lovely fuchsia plant. got, broke. ‘Its 
an ill witid—erc."” Being on the spot, 
or near it, very shortly after, we bold- 
ly asked. for the. loan of the beautiful 
branch which ‘had’ parted. from the 
stem. Miss. Deanniard never-refuses 
us anything (except once), so we 
bore icaloftand away. We postponed 
other plans for the next class, arrang- 
ed the vine-Spray ina vase, against. a 
background on the model stand, ‘gave 
preliminary directious and explanations 
and then sat back to watch the young 
éijoy themselves. Which they 
In no tima, the grace- 
ful sweep of the branch was on paper, 


not identical in every case but always 


graceful and rhythmical in treatment. 

‘A wider interpretation was giv nthe 
z Among thirty drawing (three 
classes) only. one or two showed a 
lack of ‘observation of the direction: of 
growth. In these the leaves were 
placed. stiftly opposite in a most un- 
lifelike manner. Subsequently there 
sprouted and grew a few more leaves 
which were allowed to droop in the 
circumscribed way. “The special class 
of six finished their drawing aa aec- 
orative study ina one-hue harmony. 
The work of Bernard Eltiott deserves 
especial mention. Bernard has astrong 
feeling for design, — Bert and Gorden 
Richardson’ s pages invite more than a 
casual glance Abie’ Miller’ says the 
teacher Spoiled his, But who upset a 
brushload of G8-4 on a washed back- 
ground of G3-5 necessitating the graft- 
ing on of.an extra branch, which did 
somewhat spoil the balance, harmony 
and rhythm? Abie knov Besides 
which, Abie is our yes—yes man. 
When illustrating a point with a pic- 
ture or a quick. sketch on the black- 
board, one can usually count on Abie 
“Beautiful, beautiful.” As 
the end of art teaching and art learn- 
ing is the appreciation of the beautiful, 
we fancy that something is. already in 
the way of being accomp! fi 
—Art Teacher. 


He was” 


Lloyd Sproul 
I | first in his class this month. 


Louise Taylor had a birthday last 
week. Louise is: still waiting for a 
letter from home. 


Ernest Walton received a lovely box 


David Long was pleased with the “Loretta Bonneville’s birthday was 
new boots and rubbers his mother sent | April 25. She is eleven years old. 
to him from Hamilton last week. 


Ernest was twelve years old on April 
19h. 


Frank Wozick is very proud of his | from home. 


new navy sweater coat. He feels sure H i agit x 
his pafents will be pleased to know he | Phyllis Copeman received a nice 


is wearing one of the O.S. D. sweaters. box of candy from home. 

George Hood received a letter from 
his sister Margaret. She said Cecil, 
their brother, came first in his class. 


it him a week ago. Harold was sur- 


box to Harold. 


Hazel Blair’s father came tosce her 
last week. She went down town with 
him. They saw the movies and had 


Earl Meloche hopes that the boys 
will soon. be able to play baseball on; 
the new playing field north of the 


carpenter shop. , acandy rab- 


Margaret Matis was proud to be | rope, a ball, some catsup, 


The Moira River near Laura : 
Cooke's home has flooded the land day. see her father again. 


in all directions. Ic is the worst flood | 193g Colquhoun was happy to re- I made a bag. I used blanketstitch, | 


stitching, feather stitch, chain stitch, 


Laura has ever seen. 
and hemming. Florence Carriere. 


ceive her box of maple sugar from 


William Letang wonders why his | home- 


brother Ted does not write him a letter. M 9 “ 
aie f ry arveen Drury was delighted with 
William has asked him several times | ie fama sede 4 isiely Box fram | Foom every day. 


ri swer. i 
to write but he gets no an: | home. 


We work for her. 
Elizabeth Smith. 


always remember to send him thefunny | mechanical walking toy which he 
papers and movie magazines ¢ach | liked very much. i 


week, which he is glad to get. 
2 Paul Berkley and Elah Alford were 
Ella Pritchard’s brother Harry is| proud of the bouquets of mayflowers 
saving comic stamps. He has three | they wore to school last week. >>| 


hundred or more of them. They are | Deas | 
iitiflcrent, Ella ts glad to help him | _ Raymond Cork liked the box of, 


with his collection. 


pleased to go. 


» Mancini was v leased | : Ea es 
aos Mancina very ee. see | Aa] s evard for beioe iris ia heron 
ace Sent He had been | Sate lottan Glednil receleed a O° | 
ranting one for quite a while. Texpect | Ne" Nat 
Joe will have his hair very neat now. 


would take a 
Harry Saul's father sent hima new me in our gypsy costumes. * 

rubber football. Harry will enjoy play- | 

ing with it outside i 


Kathleen Gwalter was delighted to | 


sister Irene had secured a goad ps 
in the Brvon Sanitarium at Springvan! 
near London. 


Thelma Burke received word from | 4PPY- | 


was very glad to hear of his success. | many little calves and chickens. | some time ago. 


7 \ i 
Helen Goddard receted word from | Raymond Burrows was delighted to _I gota letter from my sister Mildre 
her mother, that her brother John, | find ten cents in his letter the other She lives on the farm in Hespeler. 


whois fifteen years old, has joined the | day. He commissioned Mise Ford to told me that they have one cow, three 


Scottish Highlanders. He wears 2) purchase some peanut-butter for him. calves, «wo horses and three pigs. 
kilt. Helen. is very proud of her bro- | ; 
ther | Teddy George received a nice letter 


trying hard to be} 


from his mother on his birthday. « 


Mary Churchill enjoys her post cards Harold Rowe’s brother came to vis- : 


prised to seehim. He brought nice 


a good time. Hazel got a skipping- 


able to wear her new. slippers on Sun- | bit, and rooster. She will be glad to 


Miss Rathbun comes :to our class 


; | Evely; : 
James Ready’s mother and brothers} Donald Moore's father sent him a Peele Bike smencihome: forthe 


Evelyn Cook. 


Last Friday we soaked some black 
figs in water. Then they looked like 
pears. The figs came from California. 

Francis La Brash. 


( i Five visitors came to our class room 
Laura Secord candies he recewed | with Mr. Fetterly yesterday moruing. 
: recently. ‘We drew pictures for them on the 

‘Tom Blower. 


Miss O'Connell told me that she 
icture of Winnie and 


Kathleen Darling. 


receive word from her mother that her j | J drew a picture of The Good Shep- 
Irene Tilley from Oshawa cameto herd. I showed it to Miss Ford and 
| school about the middle oi April. She | Miss Bure. Miss O'Connell put itup 
is very much at home and seems quite | in the classroom. Herbert White. 


I was ‘surprised and pleased to re- 
home that her father had won the} Rov Bradley's brother Earl, told ceive a letter from mv friend Mrs. 
curling championship in Lindsay — He | him-in his letter this week that they Frank Sumers. Mrs Sumers (Mary 
Was presented with acup. ‘Thelma, ! had four, little, fat pups at home and , Whelan) was a pupil at the O. SD. 

i Pearl Liddle. 


Dorothy Antonow. 


| trom his mother containing a pressed’ I gotaletter fram my mother. She 


My mother sent a nice box of maple 
sugar to me. My brother made the 
sugar in his sugar bush. He boiled the 
sap down into maple sugar. 

* Harry Gallinger. 


We went for a walk to the bay _yes- 
terday afternoon. Miss Code’s class 
wenttoo. Wehadlotsof fun throw- 
ing stones into the water. We found 
| shells on the shore. We 
|. “three deep’? and *‘shadoiw 

We saw a freighttrain. We 
enjoyed ourselves. Charles Knight. 


My mother, father, baby sister and 
aunt came to see me yesterday after- 
noon. They brought. me a box. I have 
new shoes, a pair of stockings, candies, 
gum and a-soft coral ball. My baby 
sister can walk and is cute She is one 
year old. Her name is Gwendolyn. 

Ruth Shore. 


Last week Freda Lockett had a 
birthday. I put some beads into a box. 
While she%lept, | went into her room 
and hid it under her bed. 

In the morning she was surprised. She 
opened it. She told me that she liked 
the beads. She thanked me very much. 
Perhaps she will wear them on Sunday. 

Marie St. john 


Some boys and I went to the woods 
with Mr. Vaughan. I speared four 
fish. “caught a turtle. I killed a 
muskrat with a spear. We ate some 
sandwiches. We came back to the 
O 5. D. about five o'clock. I had 
fish for supper. 1 had a good time 
T hope | can go to the woods again. 

2 Dominico Rolando. 


Last Wednesday was Lloyd John- 
son’sbirthday. He was twelve’ years 
old. His mother sent a dotlar and ‘a 
birthday card to him 

We did not go to school in the after- 
noon. We went down town with Miss 
Handley. We rode in the bus We 
went into a_ store. Miss Handley 
bought some ice cream for us. 

Margaret Ferguson. 


Yesterday afternoon, we went to 
the bay. Miss Nurse's boys and girls 
went with us, We walked under the 
tracks. We threw stones into the water. 
We found some shells. We played 
“two deep’ and “‘shadow tag’’. 
Some boys climbed a big tree. We 
saw a long train. We waved to a man 
in the engine. He waved to us, We 
had a good time. ~ 

Loretta Bonneville, Jr:2. 


jghorban Haw thorne will #9 10 Bow flower off one of her plants, which he told me that Jean Murphy has a wee 
alhouste for his summer holidays | treasured very much for a few days. baby sister. | was surprised. When = Qn Tuesday afternoon we went to 


He will have a trip on his father's boat, 
New Yiork News, down the St Law-! Jack Hooey was pleased to get a 
rence River and will see his friend, | letter containingtwenty-five centsin ad - | ~ 
Rene Latour, at Cornwall. 


1 go home in June I shall see her. 


| says he will havea bicycle when he wet with some bays and girls, The 


Sarah Friedman and her sister Rosie | 2 
hada good time last summer walking | ©°™™* Pome June: 
in. different directions from their! | Mr. Lawson. called to see George 
home. Safih is looking forward to | Calder on Monday. He brought him ; 


bun gave some candy +0 us. 


Ruth McKitrick. 


peopleclapped their hands. Miss Rath- 


Margaret Shepherd. 


the bath-room to take a bath. When 
we had finished, we put on our clean 
suits. We went to the dining-room. 


| dition to hisbox | st week. His father 1 wentto Picton. [ danced the min- Weate cakes, potatoes, eggs and shee 


things. Then :we got in the Ms. 
We rode fora longtime. We rie 
over the bay bridge. We rodeto Picton. 
We walked into a hotel It was very 


enjoyable walks during the coming! a toy truck and new ccat from his Bobbie, Anna, Zelda and | went to pretty. We went into the small 


summer. Hae eee eee virared Picton last Tuesday, We danced the room. Miss Rathbun put rouge and 
AnplonoiasPris lad’ tock with them and immediately put his | Highland Schottische for some men. lipstick on some of us. There were 
, rus Was Blad | £0. heat \ coat on: iThey gave usa box of chocolates. many men there. They bought cig- 


that her friend, Mrs. Moynihan, will | 
meet her af the station when she goes| Mr. and Mrs. John Drew motored girls i 

! | Mr. and Mrs. s in our class 
home i June. Apolonia knows that | from Toronto to the school last Friday : 2 


| \We shared them with the boys and arettes. They smoked them. We 
Bruce May. sang ‘Whistling Wind’ and 'O Can- 


ada’. We did not like to smell the 


her patents, ako. will be there to! afternoon. ‘They. visited with their Miss O'Connell's class went for a smoke. “When we had, finished,the 


welcome her. 


| nephew, Arthur Hazlir. Arthur was | walk. Fcaught abuttertly. Dominico feople clapped very loudly. We 


i very glad ro see them and alsotoreceive gave it t0 Mrs. Blanchard She put it \alked into another room and sat 


A new girl came to school on Satur- | 5 Joy is bs 
day, April 16th. Her name is Irene | 2 love bo cea. 
Tilley. She is eight years ald. Irene | Glen Robertson's parents sent him | 


lives sn Oshawa, and does not Kear, four large bags of popcorn. Glen! ‘The eirls play basketba'l and softball 


well enough to make progress in public | shared it with the boys and girls in afterschool I like to play softball. 


in a box with some other butterflies. gown. 
John Bossence. After a while we went to the bus 


with Miss Keeler. Aman told Miss 
Rathbun that he wanted to buy some 
candies forus. He bought them and 


school. We hi sh I be hi yih hool ROUT ils wi i ha y hi 
ope she will be happy | his schoolroom © pupils wish t¢ Lam happy because my brother got fave them to Miss Rathbun. We 


chere. thank Glen's father and mother for a prize atschool. He is clever. 


: ; | their kindness. \ 
Douglas Camplon's (brotherssent | nese | 


Helen Bokolo. thanked him. She gave the candies 


to us. We reached the residence 


him a picture of the London Hockey | Mr. and Mrs. Graziano and family ‘The snow is all gone. We are very about 9. o'clock. We were tired 
Teun. Dougksc made 2 picture frame | visited Steven and Charles on Sunday. glad that it is spring now. We play and soon wentto sleep. 


inthe Manual Training Class, and put | The boys are proud of their 


‘w balls outdoors every day after school and On Wednesday morning Margaret 


the picture in ir London'did not win! and roller skates and are enjoying the after supper. We hope the weather went to the hospital because the tobac+ 


the championship this ye. 
hopes it will do so next year. 


‘ parents brought. 


but Douglas box of fruit and candies which their will be very hot in May so we can play co smoke made her throat sore. 
outside allthe time. Kathleen. Hales 


Lloyd Greene. 


The Value Birds to Man 

More and more, as the years goby, 
the world is learning to have a better 
appreciation of the great economic 
value of birds, ‘This is quite too mild 
astatement of the case. The birds 
are not only of immense: value to the 
world, they, in fact, are the only thing 
that stand between mankind and utter 
disaster. and starvation. These facts 
are stated in a most striking and impres- 
sive form in a booklet on “The Value 
of Birds to Man,’*" by the well known 
English authority, James Buckland. 

Some of Mr. Buckland’s statements 
will greatly surprise a ‘great majority of 
people, though familiar enough to 
those who keep conversant with this 
subject. 


The booklet commences with the 
statement that, though man claims to 
-be the dominant: power on earth, in 
reality he is nothing of the sort, for 
“tthe true lords of the universe are the 
insects.’ And it is true. Man can 
bridge the ocean, harness the cataract, 
subdue the lightning to his will, and 
has, mastered all the great mammals 
and deadly reptiles; but against the 
multiplication and devastation ef in- 
sects he 1s impotent. It is true that by 
the use of certain poisonous and suf- 
focating sprays he is able to repel toa 
certain extent the attacks of a few de- 
structive insects in his orchard and 
garden, But “* out in the fields and the 
forests he becomes, before any great 
eruption of insects, 2 helpless and 
panic stricken fugitive.”* 

Ne ee 


Few people have any. conception of 
the enormous number of insect species, 
or of their amazing fecundity. Mr. 


Buckland says that over 300,000 spe- | 


cies have been described, and it is 
considered not improbable that ‘twice 
that number remain yet to be describ- 
ed, and as nearly all of these get their 
food from animals and plants, is read- 
ily to be imagined what their potential 
destructive powers are. 
_ 

The rapidity with which many in- 
sects multiply staggers the imagination 
and is almost beyond belief. Itiscom- 
puted that one hop aphia, developing 
thirteen generations in a single year. 
would, if unchecked, have multiplied 
tothe inconceivable number of ten 
sextillions of individuals—one follow 
‘ed by twenty four ciphers. “Te this 
brood were marshaled in a line, ten 
to aninch, it would extendtoa point 
so sunk in the profundity of space that 
the light from the head of the proces- 
sion, travelling at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, would require 2,500 
vears to reach the earth.”’ 


pe I 

Kirkland has computed that one 
pair of gypsy moths, if unchecked,; 
would produce enough progeny I 
eight years co destroy all the foliage in 
the United States, while a Canadian 
‘entomologist states that a single pair 
of potato bugs would, without check, 
increase in one season CO 60,000,000. 
In Asia and Africa swarms of locusts 
have been seen that ‘covered hundreds 
of square miles jn area and hundreds 
of feet in depth as they fly in the air. 
Rivers have been blocked by them, 
and one swarm, driven into the sea by 
the wind and ‘washed upby the waves, 
formed a bank on the shore three OF 
four feet deep. and fifty miles long. 
‘What a potency for evil lies hid inthe 
eges of this ravening pest 1 If every 
ege were permitted to hatch and the 


young locust come to maturity, there ; 


would not be left on the Eastern Hem- 
isphere one ‘single blade or leaf o' 
green. 


The voracity of insects is almost as 
astounding as their fecundity. _ The 
daily ration of a caterpillar is twice Its 
own weight. 


If a horse were (0 feed 


at the same rate, he would eat a ton 
‘of hay every 24 hours. Forbush says 
that a certain-flesh-feeding larva will 
consume in 24 hours two hundred 
times its original weight. Over a thou- 
sand insects have been found in the 
crop of one bird. A robin will eat as 
many worms as can be held in the 
hand, and does this two or three times 


Mr. Buckland goes on to sbow the 
utility of birds as weed destreyers, a5 
scavengers, 38 destroyers of insects 
that injure domestic animals and that 
carry deadly diseases toman and beast, 
and in innumerable. other ways, and 
again and again demonstrates and em- 
phasizes the fact that were the birds 
destroyed, or their,'numbers very 


aday. As many as three hundred of the _ greatly reduced, the insects would soon 


destructive cut worms have been found 
in the stomach of one robin, and of 
course this was for only one meal. 
Three thousand ants Have been taken 
from a flicker’s stomach, while a 
chickadee will eat two or three hundred 
eggs of the canker worm or other de- 
structive insects at one meal, and he 
will take several such meals a day. 
|"Lhe contents of the average crop, of 
the 200,000 ibises of Agperalia were 
2410 young grasshoppers, and the 
farms and: pastures. of Australia have 
bee saved from destruction by these 
irds. 


From such facts as these, it is 
obvious that the total number of harm- 
ful insects destroyed by birds is almost 
beyond computation, and equally 
obvious that if the birds were destroyed, 
or their numbers greatly reduced, the 
result would be disastrous. Mr. Buck- 
land gives numerous instances of this. 

| One: or two must suffice. For some 
years prior to 1877, vast numbers of 
red-winged black birds were poisoned 
by the farmers of Nebraskain the belief 
that they were damaging the crops, 
| and great numbers of prairie-chickens, 
\ quail and, other insect eating birds 
were killed by eating the poisoned 
grain. Then in 1877 came nemesis, 
_ when the corn fields of Nebraska were 
stripped bare by the locusts. 
—— H 

When the first white settlers went to 
New Zealand their crops were nearly 
all destroyed by a certain caterpillar. 
These soon became a blasting plague, 
stripping every field bare. Mr. Buck- 

land says: “Ihave seen mobs of sheep 
mustered in hot haste and driven to 
and fro in serried ranks to crush the 
insects. Ihave seen every horse roller 
in the vicinity brought up hurriedly and 
drawn backward and forward over the 
crawling masses until they stuck fastin 
the mire of squashed insects. T have 
seen huge ditches dugin an attempt to 
stop the invaders’ progress. he eff- 
ons were as futile as tHfat of a child 
who builds a bank of sand by the sea, 
thinking it will stem the oncoming 
tide.”’ Man, in such cases a6 this, is 
utterly impotent, ‘and it soon became 
clear that the attempt to carry on ag- 
riculture in New ‘Zealand would have 
to be abandoned. ‘Then someone 
thoughtof birds. The native birds had 
been ruthlessly slaughtered by the white 
settlers anid would not comB near 
the common house sparrow was intro- 
duced because itis the bird that mul- | 
tiplies most rapidly, andin a few years. 
the land was free from the caterpillar 
pest. - 


————— 


In brief, the continuation of vegeta-| 


if he earth is dependant on the | until richer sources = J 
tion on “isn can_ paftially, and only the United States and later in Belgian 


control the insects in garden Congo. 


birds. Man can 
partially, 
andorchard. 

cannot do $0, 
proven S0 often. e 
lutely, dependant on. the birds. 


But in theopen field he 
‘as sad experience has 
Here we are abso- 


Mr. Buckland says, birds attain their {showed the, ore 


greatest usefulness in the forests. 
‘The trees have innumerable insect ¢ 
‘mies in root, wood, bark, leaf, bud, | 
The oak alone has over 
jt. But for 
birds, n 
that the forests could not survive,an 
Mr. Buckland fully agrees with Frank 
M. Chapman's statement, that itcan 
be clearly demonstrated that if we} 
lose our birds we should lose also our \ 
forests.”” ‘ Hy 


Become in very truth the lords of the 
universe, and the whole earth would 
become a devastated waste on which 
all life would cease to exist. 


Rocky Mountain Park 

. It is not easy to-day to realize the 
immensity of things we are doing in 
Canada. There are very few nations 
in this world who are able, forin- 
stance, to set aside forty or fify thousand 
square miles of land for people to play 
in. Yet this is what Canada has 
done, carving up its gigantic wilder- 
ness into playgrounds, preserving 
something of the old, primeval glory 
of. the land for those who must live 
in the crowded places of commerce 
‘and industry. One of the largest of 
these parks is Rocky Mountian Park, 
which contains among other things 
that jewel, Lake Louise. This cele- 
brated lake is almost. too exquisitely 
beautiful. It haunts and fascinates b 
its line and color, it is superb in 
loveliness, a master sta@e setting. Sir 
James Outram wrote of it, ““L have 
travelled in almost every country under 
heaven, yet | have never seen so per- 
fect a picture in the vast gallery of 
Nature's masterpieces.”” All this 
beauty belongs to .the people of Can- 
ada. Each and every citizen’ has a 
proprietary right in it for all time. 


Richest Radium Ore 

The world’s richest deposit of radi- 
um ore was discovered during 1930 at 
Echo Bay on Great Bear Lake in far 
northern Canada. Prospectors who 
were searching for copper and other 
minerals located a highgrade deposit of 
the mineral known as pitchblende. 
The vein has only been partly explored 
& yet and its full extent is still un- 
known, but enough has been uncover- 
ed to show that it is one of the most 
important deposits of this material ‘yet 
found. 

Pitchblende is an ore of the heavy 
metal uranium and as uranium changes 
slowly into radium, this rare metal is 
also present where ever uranium is 
found. But as the radium itself turns 
into lead at a much faster rate than it is 
being produced from uranium, the 
amount of it present at any time is al- 
ways avery ‘small. proportion in even 
the richest ores. In fact tons of. ore 
have to be worked to secure even a 
sail fraction of an_ounce of this val- 
uable metal. It was while experi- 
menting, with samples of pitchblende 
from Bohemiagthat the Curies made 
‘their discovery of the new metal, and 
it was the Bohemian pitchblende that 


supplied the world with its radium, 


were discovered in 


“This new Canadian deposit is richer 
than any other present source of rad- 
jum according to the samples tested 


But | by the Mines Branch at Ottawa. These 


to. have a value of 
over seven thousand dollars a ton in 


seventeen times 25 rich as the car- 
notite ores ol 


d | radium was obtained befor dis- 
covery of the rich African deposits. 
| Needless to say, the company owning 


the property is planning to open uP the 


mine as rapidly as they can and ship 


Interesting Informa’ 


z Before a rain or snow storm, the 
air generally becomes considerably 
,warmer, ‘This is the chief reason: ° 
| When water turns to vapor, itabsorbs 
avery great amount of heat. This heat 
bas not ceased to exist. _ It is retained 
| in the vapor and is called ‘‘latent heat.”” 
‘When this vapor condenses—that is, 
farns to water or snow \again—all. this 
latent heat is released and becomes 
sensible heat (heat that can be felt) 
and of course this warms the air. 


‘ Seine 
‘The bee’s sting is. aytrowel, not ” 


a rapier,”” said a nature student. t 
is an exquisitely delicate’ little trowel 
with which the bee finishes off the 
honey cell, injects a litle preservative 
inside and seals it up. With its trowel- 
like sting the bee puts the final touches 
on the daimy and wonderful work. 

With the sting it pats and shapes th 
honey cell, as a mason pats and shapes 
a row of brick. Before sealing up the 
cell it drops a wee bit of poison into 
the honey. This is formic acid. With- 
‘out it honey would spoil. Most of us 
think the bee's sting, with its pdison, 

isa weapon only. It is a weapon sec- 
ondarily, but primarily it is a magic 
trowel from whose end, ‘as the honey 
cells are built up, 2 wonderfully pre- 
serving fluid drips. , 

Cork is the bark of a sort of oak tree. 
Most of our cork comes from Spain. 
Oak’and hemlock bark are used for 
tanning leather, though now tannic; 
acid is generally used instead of bark. 
Quinine, one of the most valuable of 
medicines, js made from the bark of 
the cinchona tree. 


Did you know that the roots of a 
pumpkin plant are fifteen miles long? 
IT think thatI cansee a surprised look 
on your face as you read this question. 
You don’t believe it, do you? Well, 
it is so. =~ 

However no.single root is fifteen 
miles long; it is the totdlength of all 
the roots on the plant. If you were to 
pull up a root of afull grown pumpkin 
plant, you would see a mass of roots 
branching off from each main root. 
Now, if you could get out every root 
of the plant and lay them end to end, 
you'would find that they would meas: 
ure miles and miles. If your pumpkin 
plant was very large and strong, the 
roots. might measure fifteen miles, as 
they did when a plant experimenter 
tried it once. = 


“One-Way” Glass. 

One-Way’? glass. the latest deve~ 
lopment of an industry which dates 
back 5,000 years, should be the ideal 
building material for the person who 
wishes to live in a glass house. “One: 
way’’ glass is a type of window pane 
through which one may see without 
being seen. 

Nature was the first glass manufac- 
turer when she distributed crystal 
throughout the earth. Man learned 
the trick of making glass 5,000 years 
ago, and has steadily improved his 
methods, and the quality of his output 
ever since. 

The ‘‘glass sandwich”’ is one of the 
| recent developments in the glass indus- 

try—the so-called nonshatterable glass 
i which consists of two panes of glass 
with a layer of transparent material-be~ 
tween. Make the sandwich a “club 


Modern machinery can spin glass so 
that it resembles silvery silk threads. 
Two of the largest passenger ships use 
glass thread fabric for insulation mace- 
rial. 


Sheena sae me 
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+ Tr CamapIAK 


The Songs His Mother Sang 
Beneath the hot midsummer sun 

The men had marched all day, 
And now beside a rippling stream 

Upon the grass they lay. - 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 
‘Asewepr the hours aloog, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.” 


He answered: ‘Nay I cannot, please; 
The ofly songs I know = 
Are those my mother used to sing 
‘At home long years ago."” 


“Sing one of those," a rough voice cried, 
“We are all tru men here, 

And to each mother's son of us 
‘A mother's songs are dear "* 


Then sweetly sang the strong clear voice, 
‘Amid unwonted calm: / 
“Am La soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the lamb?"* 


“The trees huslied all their whispering leaves, 
"The very stream was 
And hearts that never throbbed with fear, 


With tender memories thrilled. 


Ended the song, the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose: 

“Thanks to you all; good night my friends; 
God grant you sweet repose." 


Oat spoke the captain. 
The soldier bent his h 

Then smiling, as he 
“You'll join with me, 


“Singing that old farniliar air, 
Sweet as a bugle-call, 
“All hail the power of Je: 
Let angels postrate fall’ 


* name, 


Wondrous the spell the old tune wrought; 
As on and on he sang. 

Man after map fell into line, 
And loud their voices rang. 


The night wind bore the plad refrain 
Above the treetops tal 

The ‘everlasting hills’ called back 
In answer, “Lord of all” 


The songs are done, the 
Naught but the stream 
But, ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old liymns are stirred 


And up from many a bearded lip 
‘There rise in murmurs low 
The prayers the mother 
At home long years ago 


Lt her boy 


’ Father Wakes up 


(Continued from Page’l) 


Itis a feeble atonement, 1 know: 
you would not understand these things 
if Ltold them to you during your wak- 
ing hours. Yet | must burn sacrificial 
fire alone, here in your own bedroom, 
and make free confession 

And | have Drayed God to strerigth- 
en me in my new resolve. ‘To ma 
row I will be areal daddy! I will chum 
with vou and suffer when you suffer 
and laugh when you laugh I will bite 
my tongue when impatient words 
come. | will seep saving, as if it were 
a ritual: 


“He is nothing but a boy—a little 
boy!"" 

"Tam afraid I have visualized you as 
aman. Yet I see you, son, crumpled 
and weary in your cot, I see that you 
are still a baby. Yesterday you were in 
your mother’s arms, your head on her 
shoulder. I have asked too much, too. 
much: f 

Dear boy! Dear little son! A peni- 
tent kneels at your infaut shrine, here 
inthe moonliyht 1 kiss the litte fin- 
gers, and the damp forehead, and the 
yellow, curls, and if’ it were not for 
waking you | would snatch you up and 
crush you to my breast. Tears came 
and heartache and remorse, and | 
think, a greater, deeper love, when 
you ran through the library door and 
wanted to kiss me!—Peopie’s Home 
Journal. Ss 

The Beauty of Example 

The other dav on acar, a friend suid 
softly: I want youto notice this man 
two seats in front. He evidently has 
his mother down to the city ona little 
trip and is showing herthe sights. 

His care of the old lady is something 
noble. I have been watching them for 


some time and oh! how lovely it is to 
see a man so tender and kind with his 
old mother!”’ Straightaway did it: be- 
come a fascination to watch in turn 
the pair, who were too much engrossed 
with the passing scenes—one in point- , 
ing out, the other-in observing—to 
know or care anythifig for watching 
eyes. The old lady’s shaw] would slip 
a little too low. on the thin shoulders, 
and her “‘boy’? aman himself getting 
on in years, would carefully draw it 
into place. One arm was thrown 
protectingly across the back of the seat, 
resting with a reassuring touch against 
her arm. 
And the pleasure and interest inthe 
worn face! Well it was a sight to 
| warm young hearts, and to. make us 
|wish that every good old mother 
| might be blessed with just such a son, 
or with a kind loving daughter who, 
! when skies are blue and air soft and bal- 
| my, would see that the dear parents are 
‘taken into the midst of new scenes, 
a welcome invigorating change 
might be erjoyed and a little of the 
| care and thoughtfulness of past cars 
| be given back in a direction where itis 
‘so richly deserved. 
{ —Our Young People. 


Edison and His Mother 

“‘L was always a careless boy.” 
, Thomas Edison in his_biography 
and with a mother of different mental 
calibre | should probably have turned 
out badly. But her firmness. her 
sweetness, and her gogdgess were 
potent powers to keep mE in the right 
path. | remember | used never to be 
able to get along at school. | don’t 
know why, but 1 was always at the 
foor of the class. [used to fee! that 
the teachers never sympathized With 
me and that my fatherthought | was 
stupid, and at last almost decided that 
I mustbe a dunce. My mother was 
always kind, always sympathetic, and 
she never misunderstood or misjudg: 
me. But [| was afraid to tell my difi- 
culties at school) for fear she, too, 
might lose her confidence in me. 

“One day I overheard the teacher 
tell the inspector that I was ““addled,”” * 
and itwouid not be worth while keep- 
ing me in school any longer | was so 
hurt by this list straw that [burst 


out crying and went and told) my 
mother about it “Then 1 found out 
what a good thing a mother was. She’ 
cume out as my strong defender 
“Mother love was aroused; mother 
pride was wounded tothe quick. She 
brought me back to the school and 


firmly told the teacher that he didn't 
know what he was talking about. In 
fact, she was the most enthusiastic 
champion a boy ever had, and I deter- 


mined right then that 1 would be 
worthy of her and show her ths 
confidence was not_misplaced, 

“My mother was the making of me 


She was so true; and I felt that J had 
someone to live for, someone | must 
not disappoint. “The memory of her 
will always be a blessing to me. 


Steering by Mother's Light 

A story is told of a boat cut at sea 
carrying in it a father and daughter. 
As they were steering for the shore, 
they were overtaken by a violent storm 
ich threatened to destroy them. 
he coast was dangerous “The mother 
ighted alamp, atcd started up the worn 
stairway tothe atte window. “It won't 
do any good, mother,’” the'son called 
after her. 

But the mother went up, put the 
light in the window, knelt beside itand 
praved. Out in the sorm the daughter 
saw a glimmer of gold on the water's 
edge. “Steer for that,’ the father 
said. Slowly but steadily they came 
toward the light, and at Jast were a 
chored in the little sheltered harbour by 
the Cottage. 


“Thank God!’? cried the mother; 
as she heard their glad voices and came 
down the stairway with a lamp in her 
hand, *‘How-did you get here?’” she 
said. 

“We steered by mother’s light’” an- 
swered the daughter, “‘Although we 
did not know what it was out there.’’ 

“*Ah!"? thought the boy. a wayward 
boy, “‘it is time I was steering by my 
mother's light.’’ Amd ere he slept he 
surrendered himself to God and asked 
Him to guide him over life’s rough sea. 
Months went by, and disease smote 
him. — ‘tHe can’t live long, was the 
verdict of the doctor and one stormy 
night he lay dying. ‘‘Do notbe afraid 
for m he said, as they wept; ‘I 
shall make the harbour, for I am steer- 
ing by my mother's light.’’—Selected. 


Tributes Paid by Greatest 
of Earth : 


Napoleon said: “The future of the 
child is always the work of the 
mother."" And we-realize how true 
this is if we read what some famous 
sons and daughters have said of their 
mother and what influence the mother 
seemed to have on their careers. 
Astriking example is that of Victor 
Hugo and his mother. When he was 
born his life was despaired of by all 
except her. She was determined he 
should live and gave him the name of 
Victor Marie, and her determination 


won out, for within six weeks he wis~ 


well on the way to recovery. Never 
did she give up hope of Victor Hugo’s 
success in life and one writer tells us 
that she looked forward with che 
greatest confidence to the future of 
her son, holding that “he might with 
even greater justice than Faquet adopt 
as his device the words, ‘To what 
may I not rise?’"’ And Victor Hugo 
was devoted to hi¢ mother, but like 
many mothers she did notlive to sce 
his first great success, tor she died just 
one year too soon, 


Grear Morier. 

‘o all of us the story.of Abraham 
Lincoln and his mother is familiar. 
We know how, through all her great 
struggle, she managed to impart what 
she knew of the Bible and the litle 
education she had to her sou, And we 
know how hard it was for Abraham 
Lincoln to see his father put his mother 
into a green pine box and bury her, 
and how he grieved for three months 
until his father brought a parson from 
Kentucky to preach the sermon and to 
conduct the proper service for the 
dead. . 


Lixcons’s 
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Frances Wintarp's Trinvrt 

Frances Willard’s devotion to her 
mother is one of the most beautiful 
parts of her life. Truly, Frances Wil- 
lard inherited her greatness of thought 
and her determination to succeed from 
her mother. When as a young teacher 
she wrote: “I thank God. for my 
mother as for no other gift of His bés- 
towing. My nature is so woven-into 
hers that I almost think it would be 
death for me to have the bond severed 
and one so much myself gone over 
the river.” 

That bond was severedand Frances 
Willard lived just six yeais after that 
mother ‘had “‘gone over the river.”* 
Her last words were: “‘I’ve crept in 
with mother and itis the same beau- 
tiful world and the same people; re- 
member that —ic's just the same. 

Another -mether who lived to sce 
her hopes in her child materialized 
was George Washington's mother. 
George Washington Park Curtis tells 
us that “‘the mother held in reserve 
an authority which never departed 
from her, not even when her fon had 
become the most illustsious of men 

All who have written of her have 


accorded her an influence in deter- 
mining both his character and_ his 
career. Andon her monument we 
find the inscription, *‘Mary, the Moth- 
er of Washington.’’ 


Srerw May's Devotion — 
One of the softening influences (if 


we can believe there was one)in the life’ 


of Oliver Cromwell was his mother. 
There was a great devotion be- 
tween, these, two, and stie lived with 
him until her death’ at ninety-four 
years in Whitehall palace. Each day 
he visited her room, and: at her 
death he stood by her bedside with 
tears.in his eves. Her last words were 


1 “My dear son, I leave my heart with 


thee; good night.’” She is buried in 
Westminster abbey. 
They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty scepter 
Ofer lesser powers than he) 


But mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throve has hurled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
¢ Is the hand that rules the world. 


—Kansas City Times. 


‘The first thing that James A Gar- 
field did after being sworn in as Pres 
ident of the United States was'to step 
over to where his mother was sitting, 
and, in the presence of practically the 
entire country, planted a kiss upon her 
happy and proud face. ‘The head. of 
the Nation honored his mother when 
at-the height of his glory. Nodeed 
that he ever performed was greater 
than that. 

It is said that John Quincy Adams 
until the day of his death said the pray- 
er that his mother taught him. 

Grover Cleveland. said,*’ Worldly 
honors or worldly perplexities will 
never cause me to forget the lessons 
my mother taught me. 

Lincoln said, “Allthat | am or hope 
to be 1 owe to my angel mother."’ 

Ata college commencement some 
years ago, a student who had won the 
highest honors of the school, had just 
delivered a brilliant vaiedictorian ad- 
dress to an audience that crowded the 
auditorium, when the President arose 
and pinned a medal on the lapel of his 
coat, stating at the same time that a 
special medalghad been voted him for 
his exception. schola inments 
and, that he was a ‘real credit to his 
school. 

He thanked the President, and then, 
leaving the platform, walked“ short 
distance down the middle aisle ull he 
reached a rather poorly but neatly clad 
woman who sat on the end seat. He 
stooped down and kissed her 
taking the medal from his coat, he 
pinned it upon her taded shawl, and 
said, “"Mother, this belongso you." 
She had toiled hard and deMed_her- 
self that he might achieve, and'they to- 
gether had won out. Honor thy 
Mother. 


Even he that died for us upon the 
cross, in the last hour, in the unutter- 
able egony of death; was mindful of his 
mother, as if to teach us that this holy 
love should be our last worldy thought. 

. —Henry Longfellow 


I think that the most wonderful book 
that could be written would be a book 
in which an angel should write all the 
thoughts that pass through a faithful 
mother's mind from the time that she 
first hears the cry of her child. Her 
wonderful gladness of fatigue; her un- 
willingness to divide her care with any; 
her heroic sacrifice of all that is brighest 
and best in life, with no prospect of re- 
muneration except the satisfaction 
which she feels in serving that litle 
mute and helpless chitd—these are past 
description. —H. W. Beecher. 


nc then, . 
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His Majesty King George V. 


Song Of Empire 


God bless our Empire vast; 

O'er it Thy mercy cast, 
Protecting Power; 

May every colony— 

And each dependency— 

Be true to all, and Thee; 
‘Their shield and tower 


Where northern lights do glow 
On glacier, berg and snow, 
In Arctic zone; 
Where the fierce Tropic pains; 
Where fall torrential rains; 
O'er range and torrid plains- 
Reign, Thee alone! 


God bless our Motherland; 
May she forever stand, 
Home of the free; 
Head of all nations’ laws; 
First in each noble cause 
Averter still of wars; 


Make her to be 


Bless “Thou our Sovereign King; 

May his reign ever bring 
Honour and peace; 

And though the seas divi 

Let every branch abide 

Staunch to its source and guide; 
And strong in Thee. 


Oh! Mistress of the mighty sea! 
Oh! Motherland, so great and free! 
Canadian hearts shall ever be 

United in their love for thee. 


God Save our gracious King, God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble King, © Long live our noble Queen, 
God save the King; God save the Queen; 
Send him victorious, Thy choicest gifts in store, 
Happy and glorious, On herbe pleased to pour, 
Long to reign over us, And guard her evermore, 


God save the King. God save the Queen. 


His Royal Highness Prince Edward of Wales 


Her Majesty Queen Mary 


The Prince Of Wales 


God bless thee, O son of the King, 
List to the song that we sing; 
Glory and honor attend thee, 
Thrice noble son of the King. 
Joyfully we acclaim thee, 

Loud let the welkin ring; 

Proudly and gladly we Greet thee, 
God pless thee, O son.of the King. 


Our Heritage 
Harold Begbie 


When [ stand up for 

A thousand years are mine, 
I'm one with all heroes 

Of her undroken line, 

Vin Freedom breaking tyrants, 
I'm Justice binding wrong, 


» Pm Raleigh's sail borne westward, 


i'm Shakespeare's golden song. 


When | stand up for England, 
O privilege divine! 

I'm one with all her triumphs, 
Her thousand years are mine. 
When | stand up for goodness 
All time is in my soul, 

I'm God's great Purpose, starting 
From chaos to its goal; 

I'm Light that moves from darkness, 
I'm Love that turns front strife, 
I'm Galilee, I'm Athens, 

I'm everlasting Life. 


When I stand up for goodness, 
O privilege divine! 

I'm all that man has conquered, 
His million years are mine. 
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His Majesty the King 
Hark, o'er the» side dominions 
‘That own King George's way, _ 
There rings a voice that says‘‘Rejoice. 
Be glad of heart to-da 
All India’s countless millions, 
‘All kindred over sea, > z 
« To George, our King. their tribute bring 
In love and loyalty! 
“His Majesty! His Majesty!"* 
Rings out the heart-felt straing © 
His people sing,‘*Long live the King, 
And pray God bless his reign! 


May God in goodness crown it 
With plenty and with peace; 
Bid faction die and hate go by, 
‘And wat's wild voices cease! 
And,bnit in time all nations 
In one great brotherhood, 
So to the end his reign shall tend 
For Freedom, Right, and Good! 
“His Majesty! His Majesty!"" 
Rings out the heart-felt strain. 
His people sing, “Long live the King, 
‘And pray God bless his reign! 


ve of all his people 
Surround him day by day, 
And Justice, Right, and Truth unite 
“To render wise his sway 
Loved son of honoured father, 
Whose praises yet we sing, 
All lands acclaim his ancient name, 
corge, our King! 
is Majesty! His Majesty!" 
‘ings out the heart-felt strain. 
His people sing, ‘Long live the King,"? 
And pray God bless his reign! 
“lifton Bingham. 


“Gentlemen, The King!” 


When I was a child and knelt on 
a big hassock in the rectory pew of 
a Suffolk church, I used to wonder, 
while flies droned against the green- 
tinted diamond paned windows, and 
the crowing of roosters came with 
drowsy sunshine-through the open 
door, whether the dear, sadfaced lady 
in a widow's cap, whose picture hung 
in our nursery above the gray rocking- 
horse, knew that my father was 
praying for her good health. 

I used:to wonder, too, whether she 
ever reflected how at that particular 

.gMoment, from one end uf England to 
the other, men were breathing her 
woman's name into the hearing of 
the King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 
the only Ruler of princes. How won- 
derful for that little lady tothink of this 
universal supplication—how humbling. 
how uplifting! Did she bow her head 
very, very low, 1 wondered, as the 
choric prayer of England rose in the 
hush of those Sabbath morns from city 
andtown, from village and hamlet— 
the voice of her great little England 
approaching the confidence of God on 
her behalf? 

“Most heartily we beseech Thee 
with Thy favour to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen Vic- 
toria, and so replenish her with the 
grace. of Thy Holy Spirit, that she may 
always incline t Thy will, and walk 
in Thy way. Endue her plenteously 
with heavenly gifts: grant her in health 
and wealth long to live; strengthen her 
that she may vanquish and overcome 
all her enemies; and finally, after this 
life, she may obtain everlasting joy and 
felicity.” 


The innocent wonder of childhood 
lies far behind me on the dusty road of 
life. He who prayed and she for 
whom he prayed haye both out-soared 
the shadow of our night. 
ren play onthat Suffolk glebe, a diffe 
ent voice wakes the Sabbath echoes in 
‘that village church, and another in- 
habits the majestic splendour of the 
throne of England. 


Here in Canada, far away inthe 
West, with the croon of the Pacific 
Ocean in my ears and the scents of a 
deep, cool, pine forest stealing into the 
nostrils, through the opening of a tent, 
I find my wonderment following the 
ancient trail of a far-away childhood. 
Does George the Fifth, | asked my- 
self, ever reflect that in all the zones 
of the world, night after night, year in, 


Other child- 


year out, at the old familiar call, ““Gen- 
: lemen, the King!”’—men of Shake- 
speare’s blood and Alfred’s lineage 
spring to their feet, as at the sound of 
a trumpet, and the local welkin rings 
j with the anthem of the British? Is 
heconscious, wheresoever he be at this 
moment, of the low, strong rumbling 
Amen of our anthem, which’ rolls 
; through the tent as we set down our 
| glasses-and resume our chairs—““The 
| Kinig!—God bless him."” Every night, 
in every quarter of the globe, as con- 
stant as the stars, as strong as the 
mountains, this pledge of loyalty, this 
profession of faith by the clean-heart- 
ted British—‘‘The King!—God bless 


! him.’? 


Presently the chairman tises to pro- 
pose another toast, but my thoughts 
cling tothe ancient trail. I seea vision 
of Windsor Castle, with the Royal 


| 


Standard streaming out against a sky | 


of summer turquoise, exactly as it 
shone for my boyish eyes in a box of 
bricks. The fragrance of England's 
May-breathing hedgerows and the 
deep earthy scents of her glimmering 


woods of oak and elm, come to me! 


from the fields of memory. All that 
makes England demi-Paradise—her 
rose-hung hedges, her green wood: 
creeping rivers,her April orchards, an 
her March-blown hills—all this gra- 
cious pageantry rises in agreen and 
tender mirage to the eyes of my mus- 
ing. And as I feel the spell and magic of 
“the other Eden’’ J feel also the pomp 
and splendour of the British throne, I 
understand how it is that whithersoever 
I go in Canada, men stand up like sol- 
diers atthe toast of the King, and, 
though but a moment hence they were 
laughing over a light story, sing with 
exultation the anthem of the British: 
“The King! —God bless him.’? He 
is to these dwellers ina far lanc, who 
“tramp free hills and sleep beneath 
blue sky,’’ the magic name which 
opens for them the gates of the past, 
and shows again the pleasant vision of 
childhood. At the name of the\King 
rises the vision of England, Windsor 
Castle, the Tower of London, West- 
minster Abbey—all the crowded his- 
toric greatness of free and. glorious 
England—this memory, with child- 


hood’s picture of Yeomen of the’ 


Guard, Lord Mayor processions, and 
the swirl of craft under the “Thames 
bridges, leaps in one fond yearning 
affection to the exiled neart at the 
toast of the King All that men learn- 
edof England at the knees of their 
mothers comes like a vision at the call 
of the King. 


How great and good a thing to be 


the head and fountain of a world-wan- | 


dering people !_ Whata sublime reflec- 
tion for a single individual that men and 
women, scattered. across the great 
globe, and sundered from each other by 


every sea that rolls beneath the stars, | 
regard his name as a band binding them } 


ina great communion. To be the cap- 
tain of the British people—is there 
higher office on the earth? To feel 
one's self the symbol and the sigil of a 
great race marching to wider free- 
dom—is there nobler inspiration under 
heaven? 


How often I have raised my glass in 
London to the toast of her Majesty, 
and murmured like a school-boy re- 
peating his lesson the concordant af- 
firmation, ‘The King—God bless 
him.’’ But here, separated by acon- 
tinent-and an ocean from the shores of 
England, what significance there is in 
the toast, and what emotion in the 
voices of those ‘who stand to drink! 
Here in the Island of Vancouver, all 
formality slips from the proceeding, 


and our toast is sacred, like a religious , 


service. We are men seeking to ex- 
press communion. We are free 
people uttering the ritual of our unity. 
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Camanian 
The flag which drapes the table en- 
folds an empire. The name of the 
King knits us into a common family. 
‘With what a proud challenge it rings: 
“The King!—the Kin; An 
then quietly, under the breath, the 
short emphatic prayer: “‘God bless 
him!” 2 

My thoughts go back over the long 
journey from Quebec to the city of 
Victoria. Scarce has a day passed but in 
some city or village we have stood'to 
drink the loyal and’ancient toast. Not 
only in: the proud club-houses and 
hotels of prosperous cities, butin little 
lake-side hamlets, in new-built prairie 


towns, and in the midst of the Rocky - 


Mountains. And, not only have we 
been called upon to drink that toast by 
the millionaire, the politician, and the 
university professor, but by broken 
men, who drift from Jandto land, from 
city to city, who drink too.deeply and 
who live too madly, but in whose tem- 
pestuous and all but lawless brains 
beats still the lilt of England's song, 
“*Gentlemen—the King!’’ For that 
moment we are all gentlemen. 

It is thus throughout the vast Dom- 
jinion of Canada. It is thus in the 
‘mighty Empire of India. Ie is thus 

in South Africa. Jt is thus in Aus- 


| 


cient pledge, and the ships that sail 
between link voice to voice. Hark, 
show it rings across the world, that cry, 
“The King!—God bless him!’’— 
from one whole continent, from a 
hundred peninsulas, from five hun- 

d»promontories, from a thousand 
lakes, from two thousand rivers, from 
ten thousand islands, and from seventy 
out of every hundred ships at sea. 
What pride, what pomp, what hon- 
our, what responsibility—to be the.in- 
spiration of that prayer.—Harold Beg- 
bie. : 


The Prince of Wales in Paris ‘, 


The recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Paris is thus described by 
Andree Violis, a French writer: 

The Prince of Wales—or, rather, 
the Earl of Chester—has just left us. 
It was his first visit to Paris since 
1918. 

“IE this young man comes back to 
us from time to time,”’ an old Parisian 
told me in an oracular tone, “‘believe 
me, he will soon be as popular as his 
grandfather, who was the undisputed 
king of the boulevard. And qui sait? 


| He may bring back here the sense of | 


real elegance which has so sadly de- 
teriorated,’” 

Ir if a fact; the prince has not only 
| won all heares in Paris by his simplici- 
ty, his ready smiles, his keen interest 
in French ways and life--his gentill- 
esse, in_a word—but he has also con- 
‘quered the freaky masculine fashion. 

One example: For his strolls and 
shopping in Paris, his smart, slender 
figure well set in an iron grey over- 
coat, he wore, framing his young, 
fresh-complexioned face, a bowler hat 
slightly tilted towards the back. - 

The result was swift as lightning; 
in the windows of chic hat makers 
bowlers sat at once in glorious state, 
sending to darkness and disgrace the 
big cowboy felt hats, proud favorites 
of the day before. 

Such is the popular verdict. 
what about the opinion of our sup- 
reme arbiter elegantiarum, M. Andre 
de Fouquieres? 

“‘l saw the Prince of Wales at the 


Beau Brummel said to me, ‘‘and he 
struck me not only by his youthful ap- 
pearance—he has not changed in any 
way since I met him on his visit to the 
Chatega de Dampierre a few years ago 
—but also by his elegance, which is all 
simplicity and native ease. Nothing. 
studied or affected, an elegance both 
unpretending and refined, just what it 


id gentleman.’ 


But| 


British Embassy dinner,’ our modern | 


Z ‘ought to be, ces ca! Anyone seeing 
him, ut knowing he was the 
Prince of Wales, would think at unce:” 


“This is a well-dressed man, a real 


~ "What a contrast with the exagger- 
ations and eccentricities of snobs or 


* parvenus who, at any price want to be 


noticed. And what a lesson! Real, 
‘inborn elegance has to find a happy . 
medium between the two extremes. 
The Prince of Wales has discovered 
this quite naturally. He is always dress- 
ed to the occasion, impeccably well 
dressed, and acts as if he was not aware 
of it and did not care about it. 

‘For instance, at this Embassy din- 
ner, over his black dress coat and white 
waist-coat, irreproachably cut, he wore 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honour with perfect ease and grace. 

“You know whatitis like? A wide 
red ribbon which crosses the chest and 
is knotted ina fussy bow low down on 
the hip. Not at all easy to wear! Eh 
bien the ribbon looked as if it were an 
integral part of his clothes. It looked 
| as if he had beep born with it. That 

is real elegance!”’ 

Allons! The prince of dandies pays 
the most flattering of homage to that 
_other Prince who is now known, in 


{ 


{ 


tralia. Shore calls to shore the an- | France as in England, as the ‘‘Prince 


Charmant.”” 

Ic is well that he should thus be su- 
| preme dictator of our fashions; but 
| that he should, like his grandfather, in 
| Spite of passing interests and political 

intrigues, make himself and, through 
him England loved, that is better still. 


britain’s Ablest King 
| Sir Conan Doyle, one of the fore- 
most literary men of Britain, entertains 
a very high opinion of the mental su- 
Periority of King George. Following 
| are Sir Conan’s words of hearty ap- 
preciation of his ability:— 
1” “George V., in my opinion, is the 
biggest and strongest man, mentally, 
, who ever ascendedthe throne of Eng- 
‘land. 

“*I believe he has a greater familiar- 
ity with the needs and sources of the 
British Empire than any manin Eng- 
land. — He hasall the gracious qualities 
that endeared his father to the people, 
and on the human side he is quite as 
much. interested in the things that in- 
terest the average man as-his father, 
except that they are of different chsr- 
acter. 

“*He is notas fond of the turf as the 
late King, but in the maniy lines of 
port he is one of the most sportsman- 

like men inthe Kingdom. He is one 
| of two or three best shots in England, 
for one thing. 

**A month before the death of King 
' Edward, Lord Rosebery gave a dinner 
' at which about forty men, representa- 
tive of the highest departments of poli- 
| acal and artistic life, were invited to 
* meet George V. then Prince of Wales, 
| His Royal Highness ruse at the conclu- 

sion of his dinner and spoke from ten 
{to filteen minutes, in which brief time 

he showed a deep and detailed know- 

ledge of each guest's particular line of 

work. It was a marvelous exhibition 
| of artistic and practical knowledge.’” 


{ 
| Ontario and Quebec may feel ag- 
| grieved because of lack of coal, but 
| Canada has one-sixth of the coal re- 
| serves of the world, and it is to be 
| found on all three sea coasts, besides 


| many parts of the Prairies. 


| The innumerable scenes of natural 

| beauty that greet the visitor to Canadian 
Labrador are ever a source of wonder. 

! This country is unspoiled by the march 

‘of civilization, and is free from the 
commercial and concessional enter- 
prises that have feasted upon and spoil- 
ed so many beautiful and historical 
places throughout the world. 


i 


Tue Canapiay 


’ Private Young’s Victoria ‘Cross 


_ When the famous Huntley collec 
tion of coins and medals was sold by 
auction last year, the leading papers 
gave a brief summary each morning of 
the highest prices that the previous day 
had realized. Butshould any inquiring 
numismatist look through a file of the 
Time to-refresh his memory on the 
present value of a Victoria Cross, his 
search would only lead to wondering 
disappointment. As a matter of fact, 
the specimen from the Huntley collec- 
tion was knocked down at so insignifi- 
cent a price that it was never included 
in any report, and when the covetous 


heirto the Huntley estate, in something | 


of a fume, demanded the reason of its 
being given away, he was curtly in- 
formed that it was sold to the highest 
bidder, and there the matter ended. 

The fourth and last day of the Hunt- 
ley sale was dragging slowly on. The 
incidents of the bidding were as com- 
monplace and unentertaining to most 
of the men who sat half wearily round 
the baize-covered table and looking 
languidly at medal after medal as they 
were to the auctioneer himself. “The 
professional raillery which had marked 
the earlier hours had evaporated long 
ago. [twas three o'clock and on a 
hot day in the latter half of July. 

The score or so of buyers was as 
varied a crowd as any could well bring 
together. Lord Wentlocke was a well- 
known collector, who never missed an 
important sale; next to sata man 
without cuffs who bought all the most 
expensive lots, without apparently 
looking at them; opposite was 2 Jew, 
who made all his bids by furtive winks, 
and who endeavored, by amusing sal- 
lies, to distzact his competitors’ atten- 
tion at critical moments, and between 
im and the British Museum represen- 
tative a tubaned Parsee, buying on 
behalf of a Calcutta art gallery. “Two 
schoolboys had strayed in and looked 
on. silently, or compared notes of ad- 
miration in apprehensive whispers. 

‘At last the auctioneer pulled himself 
together. surely this will rouse 
gentlemen, if anything will,” he s 
“Lot 18 Victoria Cross, presented 
to Private Thomas Young for conspic- 
uous bravery at Magdala. Purchased by 
Mr. Huntley from Messrs. Link, and 
by them from the original holder. 
What shall I say?’” 


It seemed that the National collec- 
tion was not in want of a specimen; 
Lord Wentlocke never by any chance 
opened the bidding, and the Jew 
always waited a little to find out w ho 
was interested. Someone else started 
with ten pounds, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the cross had advanced to 
twenty; and then hung for a moment. 

It was then, in the pause marking 
what would probably have been the 
halfway point, that the silence was 
broken by the poorly-clad woman who 
had sat, nervous and unobserved, near 
the door: 

“Oh, sir,’ “she Cried in a voice that 
was half a sob, ““I don’t understand, 
but I could only save two pounds and 
—and | amhis mother.” 

There have been many scenes of 
psychological suspense at Wethebey’s. 
Millionaries have plunged recklessly 
for historical pictures; relatives a 
legates have carried on their wrangles 
and snailed across the table for the 
possession of heirlooms; but never in 
the annals of that famous house has 
there been so vivid a moment as when 
the mother of Thomas Young, theman 
who had displayed conspicuous valor at 
Magdala, stood forth in her neat and 
pathetic poverty and timidly held out 
the two pounds worth of hot silver for 
which she had starved and drudged in 
order to redeem her son’s medal. 

The silence was only for a second. 
Someone down the table, woefully 
‘out of touch with the wave of feeling, 


gave an amused laugh ar the absurdity | 


But intime of war how suddenly desperate conflict of history, not to re- 


of the thi i * thi i 
ie thing, and, anxious toshare the things look up in that queer, queer pel an invasion, not to avenge an in- 


exquisite joke with the auctioneer, 
looked up with a therry smile as he 
called out, ““Twenty-one!’? 

The Jew was on his feet in an in- 
stant. “ Shut up, you blamed fool!”’ he 
shouted furiously, “‘can’t you see??’ 

‘The auctioneer—it was Mr. A., 
ever the most courteous and sympath- | 
etic of his profession—quietly. tapped 
his rostrum once or twice. *‘Gentle- 
men,”” he said, ‘‘this is an unusual inci- 


culty. So far the prices have been Very 
satisfactory, and should it happen by | 


any means—I cannot make any sugges- _ arise, sahib, unless Indians are permi 


British Empire! 


‘ 


{tolerable act of aggression, but to vin- 


ry . ee 
I haven’t a thing to take back,’’ | dicate an abstract principal of justice, 


says Ireland, ‘but under the circum- | the sanctity of treaties. 


stances kindly show mie the enemy as 


And, finally, I should see in this 


soon as possible. I wanttogetathim’’ | visitor the representative of a race 

‘Yours of recent date received,”’ | which is the parent and founder of my 
says Canada. ‘Am sending men as | own country, which gave us language. 
fast as they can be got ready and trans. ; laws and, above all the spirit that re- 


portation secured.’” 


ibelled and waged war in defense of 


5 geReserving ier a more auspicious | what it considered the political rights 
id s ime any hatred a part of our popula- | due every British subject; that gave us 
Jentandl pes ee al all agree that tion justifiably bears to England,” says | Washington andall the famous men of 

found out of the diffi- ' South Africa, “‘we are prepared to do | revolutionary days, and the, ancestry 


our utmost in the present war.’” 


of every President down to Roxen 


Serious local dissatisfaction will | Wilson, whosesmother waé a native 


i Scot; a race for which, as I trace to it 


tion, gentlemen—but should it happen ted to give their lives for the honorable | my own forefathers, | feel an over- 
empire, now that it is at war with a | flowing loyalty of blood and spirit. 


that in this one instance the price is not: 
maintained, I do not this 
vendor will have any cause 
plaint. To my firm I myself: will be 
responsible. . . “The bidding, 
when I last took it, stood at twenty 
pounds; that was Lord Wentlocke.’’ ; 

‘Mine, too,’’ said the man without 
cuffs, readily. *‘Surely you heard me? 
I thought you took mine.”* 

“The gentleman is quite right,” ; 
said the Jew, rubbing his hands de-~ 
lightedly. “I heard myself—before 
Lord Wentlocke, if anything.”” He 
had never spoken a more obvious lie, 
or one which passed so unquestioned. 

“As the matter is in dispute, I‘have 
no option but to start the lot again,"” 
said the auctioneer, with infinite re- 
lief. “Bur, to take you completely into 
my confidence, I mustinform you that 
Ihave against it a reserve, merely aom- 
inal, as it was thought at the time, of 
five pounds.’” 

**Guineas,’” said Lord Wentlocke, 
quietly, and when the hammer fell, as 
it did without a se¢ond’s pause, it was 
amid enthusiasm which rivaled the 
scene when the famous Petition Crown 
created a record of five hundred 
pounds. 

Lord Weniocke never had any hesit- 
ation in the matter. *“You must have 
no scruples about cepting it 
from me,"” he said, crossing the room, 
and putting the medal into the roug! 
and toilworn hand. “Your country 
1s heavily in your debt, and what we 
are doing islitle enough. How cane 
your son to sell it?"” 

“I was ill’', she replied, the tears 
running down hercheeks. “‘Ob, my 
lord, how can I thank you?” ¢ 

“Irs nothing,"” said Lord Went- 
locke, the modest English feeling of 
awkwardness in conferring a favor 
usining the ascendant; and, to avoid 
the possiblility of a scene, he opened 
the swinging doors, and escorted the 
mother of Private Young down into 
the street. 

“There was another ovation awaiting 
Lord: Wentlocke on, his return, vabut 
that chivalrous and ingenuous peer, 
having sent his brougham to an ad- 
dress in the Borough Road, deciaed to 
walk to Grosvenor Place rather than 
receive it. —London Year Book. 


The Queer British Empire 

What a queer, queer thing the Brit- 

ish Empire is when you come to think 
of it! , 
In ordinary times you would’ natur- 
ally judge from the way Ireland and 
the dominions and colonies talk about 
Great Britain that the poor old coun- 
try didn’t have a friend on earth. 

In ordinary times some part of the 
British Empire is always berating the 
home government. 

In times of peace everybody feels at 
liberty to assume a possible revolution 
in India ; separation of the dominions, 
and all sorts of other disastrous things. 

In times of peace the Empire is al- 
ways more or less “‘doomed,”” accord- 
ing to the statements of many gloom- 
jaden British subjects. 


hat the 
it com- 


foreign nation,’’ says India. 


{t's everywhere the same story. In 
Sonfound your stupid, un- 
reasonable, fat-headed, doomed arro- | 

Tn time of need it's | ple who spoke English wasonly twen- 


peace it 


ito 


gant soul 
‘Count on us to the limit 


‘English As A World Language 
| Inthe year 1801 the number of peo- 


| ty-five million; by 1880 it had grown 


Which is why we say, that the Bri- | 10 one hundred and cleven millions, to- 


tish Empire is a queer, queer insti- 


ution! —Chicago Herald. 


An American Tribute 


The following glowing tribute to 


| day it is used by over two hundred mil- 
ilions and is rapidly increasing. More 
! than ten per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation use English as their only lang- 
uage. ‘ 
By 1950, if nothing unforseen oc- 


the might and majesty of Britain was C4", English will be used by twice as 
We ein few years age by an Amer. . Many people as any ottier language, 


ican living in Missouri and wy 
propriate and timely in 


Prince of Wales coming visit to the 


United States. 


and by the year 2000 it will be the 
means of communication between one- 
quarter of the inhabitants of the globe. 

More than that, since English is 


Will ie aeem strange to Canadians being taught insthe schools of ‘almost 
that ai American of the Middle Wea ever civilizea country, it seems certain 


should wish that he could be permitted PY that time me 
to join inthe welcome to the Prince 
yet I can sense noth- 
ing undemocratic, this desire. For, 
as L beheld for the first time that frank 
and youthful: countenance, | should 
see in it, as if lashed upona screen, a 


of Wales: Ai 


succession of splendid visions 


I should see there the greatest Em- 
pire in history, and by farthe most 
glorious in. its character as an unique 
commonwealth of self-governing dom- 
al_allcoherent in acom- 
mon devotion tothe ideals of a pro- 


inions, all la 


gressive democracy 


I should see typified there the spirit 
of a mighty race, with all those incom- 
parasle qualities of mind and heart 
that have made it the greatest instru- 
ment of civilization in the modern 
world. [should see behind that in- 
genuous face the shadowy forms of 
famous statesmen, scholars, generals, 
admirals, and a host of other noble 
names that embellish the national 


history. 


I should envisage there the island 
where liberty and democracy were 
born and grew steadily through the 
centuries, fighting and ever fighting for 
{ree development until they fructfied 
st from of popular 


into the most perf: 
government in existence. 
I should see symbol, 


in 


e 


safe for civilization. 


I should see there the representative 


the nation 
that has always stood fntrepidly on the 
firing line of the world, forever firm, 
untrembling and undismayed, daunt- 
lessly confronting all the enemies that 
from time to time rose up in. menace, 
always the sturdy champion of human- 1 4144 

‘of the rights of weak nations, the | 20° 0 © 
safe haven of the persecuted and 
il ever matching her spirit of 
lineralism against the autocracy and 
intrigues of European Courts; a truly 
giant figure. whose shadow athwart 
the world reassured the fearful and 
cowed the lawless, whose pioneer 
sons braved the unknown perils of land 
and seas, planted colonies in the remo- 
test lands and watered with their 
blood the wild and savage places of 
the earth thar they might be made 


«than half the world’s 
ulation will be able to read English. 
There can be hardlv any doubt but that, 
in course of time, English is bound to 
become the world language. The 
English speaking people control allthe 
Australian Continent, nearly. all the 
North American, and much of the 
African and Asian. ‘Their prospects 
for growth in numbers and wealth are~ 
‘unapproached by any-other lapguage 
group, for Canada, Australla, and 
South Africa are clearly destined to be- 
come populous powers, Taken collect- 
ively, the different nations and com- 
monwealths have,practical_ command 
of nearly hall the world’s surface and 
more that half its resources now avail- 
able, Théirsense of duty shou'd equal 
their pride of power, and if they rise 
to their resp-nsibilities their intluence 
will indeed-be potent. 

‘And what a language it is! _Strong- 
erthan the Roman, more flefible than 
the Greek, more cloquentthan the 
| French, and sonorous as the Spanish, 
it is the language for the thinker. the 
philosopher, the statesman, the mer- 
chant, the artisan. With nearly five 
fiundred thousand words, it has the 
power Of indefinice expansion,.for'it is 
as rapacious of words, as the race is of 
territory. The language of Milton 
and of Shakespeare, it has enshrined 
the mightiest and best literature the 
world has ever seen. Yet itis at the 
same time the simplest, most direct 
and most practical of languages—the 
language’ of business and commerce, 
of love and sentiment, of nomely joys 
aspiration-—the most. pliable, 
expressive and flexible of all vehicles 
of expression that have ever existed, 
and the most suitable to become the 
universal speech ‘The progressiof this 
language means the progress of com- 
merce, industry, art, sctence,. civiliza- 
tion and christianity around the globe, 
thus becoming one of the mightiest 
“forces in ushering in that new era, so 
ardently wished for yet so long. delay- 
ed, ‘‘when strife shull cease and per- 
fect peace shall cover all the earth.’” 


The Gold Coast supplies more than 


of a people who deliberately turned half the world’s needs in ‘‘ordinars”” 
from peace and happiness to throw cocoas, including those of manufac- 
themseleves into the bloodiest and most turers in Europe and America. 
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There’s Life in the Old ! 
Land Yet 


No man and_no nation liveth unto 
himself or itseliis or can be entirely 
self-sufficient. But regarding the Brit- 
ish Empire as an entity, it much more | 
nearly.approaches this condition than j 
any other nation, for it produces, or is! 
capable of producing, a sufficiency of | 
almost every necessary natural product. 
This is true of every kind of grain, of 
all kinds of meat, dairy products, vege- 
tables and fruit, of tea,. cocoa and 
spices; and there are regions where 
enough sugar and coffee could be pro- 
duced for all our needs. Of many of 
these products, there is a surplus for 
exportation to foreign countries. Also 
the world’s two greatest fishing grounds 
are contiguous to the coasts of Great 
Britain and Canada. 


In textiles she ~meaning the Em- 
pire—is less independent. Her wool 
supply is much greater than her needs. 
Raw cotton is one of Great Britain's 

* chief imports, yet its cultivation within 
the Empire is rapidly extending, and it 
is quite possible to grow sufficient cot- 
ton for all our needs in the West In- 
dies, In Australia, British East 
Atricu, Nigeria, Rhodesia and other 
regions, where there are great areas 
with suitable soil and climatic condi- 
tions. It is the definite aim of English 
cotton manufacturers to bring this to 
pass. For linen and silk we ake more 
dependent, but less so year by year, 
since rayon is so rapidly superseding, 
silk and even linen” “The Empire’s® 
supply of jure and hemp isin excess of 
her needs, and her production of hides 
and skins far exceedsthat of any other 
land. 


The Empire’s mineral resources are 
almost illimitable. She produces near- 
ly three-fourths of the world’s supply 
of gold and precious stones, nearly ail 
of the nickel and asbestos, half of the 
tin and has abundant resources of iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, and most other 
metals. There may bea deficiency of 
silver, though the output in Canada, 
Australia, and some other regions is 
capable of greatexpansion. “There is 
an abundance of coal, but because of 
the cost of transportation, some _ parts 
of the Empire will always find it to 
their advantage to import from other 
nearby sources, and the same is true 

of oil. Yet the Empire contains prob- 
ably twenty-five per cent of the coal 
deposits of the world—Canada alone 
has sixteen per cent—and there are 
vast deposits of oil in Canada, though 
not readily available. 


‘The timber and pulpwood resources 

. are ample. Of these Canada and New- 

foundland could supply all of Great 

Britain’s needs, though she imports 

extensively fron: almost contiguous 
Norway and Sweden. 


So actually, as regards a latge pro- 
portion of needed products, and po- 
tentially in regard to all except a very 
few, the Empire is or canbe nearly self- 
‘contained —at any rate to a much great- 
ter extent than any other nation, Rus- 


sia and United States being most near- 
1 


ly in a similarly independent Position. 
The outstanding aim of the coming 


Conference is to take stock of the Em- | 


pire’s resources and to endeavorto de- 
vise a mutually fair and beneficial plan 
of securing a much greater. inter-im- 
perial trade. Not that there is any 
desire to eliminate all foreign. trade, 
but there is a strong sentiment through- 
out the Empire that some members 
are not getting even a fair share of the 
imperial commerce, whereas they 
should have the preference over foreign 
countries; and it seems to be perfectly 
feasible and desirable to divert a part 
of that trade to the home lands. 


The success of Great Britain's efforts 
to surmount her financial difficulties 
and at the same time rigidly meet all 
her obligations, is eliciting the surprise 
and admiration of the world. Her 
chief industry being manufacturing, 
the burden of business depression and 
unemployment has rested relatively 
more heavily on her than on_ probably 
any other nation, yet ste has paid her 
debts, has balanced her budget, and is. 
slowly but steadily regaining her com-. 
mercial supremacy, and is again re- 
cognized as the world’s financial cen- 


tre, which for a time seemed likely “8 


pass to United States. 


{ft is all very: amazing—yet not 
teally so, forthat has always been 
Britain's way. Whence comes the 
money that enables her to accomplish 
this? Apart from her home industries 
and her overseas trade, valued in 1930 
at over $8,000,000,000, being slightly 
exceeded by that of the United States 
only, she has other unrivalled sources 
of revenue. Great Britain owns one- 
third of the world’s shipping, which 
normally produces gross earninys of a- 
bout $600,000,000, which represents 
invisible exports, “Then her invest- 
ments abroad reach the enormous 
total of some $20,000,000, 000 —near- 
ly one-third greater than thse of 
United States, and are estimated to 
yield yearly dividends amounting to 
about $1,400, 000,000. 


Yes, there's life in the Old Land 
yet, and itis a pretty safe prophecy that 
she will return to business normalcy 
in advance of any other country, and 
play a large partin pulling the rest of the 
world out of the slough of depression 
and distress. She surely will if the 
whole Empire stands together in loyal 
cuoperation and unity of purpose. 
Then “‘naught can make us rue, °if 
Britons to themselves do prove but 
true."’ Yes, there is vigorous life in 
the Old Land yet, and there are won- 


derful powers of rejuvenation and firm- | 


based prosperity, and a predominant 
influence that assuredly in the future, 
as prevailingly in the past, will be ex. 
ercised forthe promotion of world wide 
stability, the conservation of peace and 
good-will among men, the promulga- 
tion of the principles of liberty, justice 
and righteousnessthroughoutthe world, 
and the exemplification always of the 
highest cultural and ethical standards, 
in that Greater Britain, that splendid, 
world-encircliag, ‘Commonwealth of 
Nations, of which our Canada isa chief 
and loyal member. 


“ 

Yes, the productive, industrial and 
financial resources of the Empire are 
very great, yet we are all too prone to. 
stress overmuch the value of immaterial 
things, for the Good. Book tells us 
that itis “righteousness that exalteth 
4 nation but sin isa reproach to any 
people’? As Emerson says “Nort 
gold, but only men, can make a 
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people great and strong.’’ So above 


all other resources 

O give us men with hearts aflame 
All truth to love, all wrong to hate; 

‘These are the patriots Britain needs 
These are the bulwarks of the state. 


A Greater Empire than has _ 
been = 


The Imperial Conference that will 
be held in Ottawa in a few weeks will 
once more present ‘before the world, 


with impressive effect, the vastness ; 


and ‘solidarity of the British Empire, 
and will emphasize its unchallenged 
preeminence among the nations of the 
earth. A few. decades ago the power 
of Britain was practically centered and 
contained in those two. small imperial 
islands north west of the continent of 
Europe; but events have moved fast 
since then, and what was then a mere 
aggregation of colonies and dependen- 
cies, without definite aim or unity of 
Purpose, without national conscious- 
ness in most cases, has become a 
federation of free and locally indepen- 
dent and politically equal members of 
@ great commonwealth of | nations, 
united not by iron-bound fetters of 
fear and force, but by the stronger ties: 
of loyalty to their sovereign, and of 
fealty to what they conceive to be the 
ideals and principles that have molded 
British character and established her 

inant prestige and influence 
roughout the world, 


The time might have, probably would 
have come when Great Britain herself 
would have lost her supremacy among 
the nations; but Great Britain has heen 
superseded by a Greater Britain, which 
possesses practically unlimited capacity 
for growth and expansion, © Wharmay 
not be accomplished by an Empire 
comprising one-fifth of the land sur- 
face, one-fourth of the pop 
probably one-fifth of the natural wealth 
of the world, and the unquestioned 
supremacy of the seas? Truly, “Come 
the three corners of the earth in arms, 
and we shall shock them,"" 


Yet not for oppression nor for ag- 
ression will this great power ever be 


exercised, but for the promotion of | 


Peace and prosperity throughout the 
word, and of good-will among men. 
The end of the era of war and blood- 
shed does not yet seem to be in sight, 
yet most assuredly the “‘better day i 
coming, the morning promised long’ 
when the arbitrament of the sword will 
be superseded by that of reason and 
equity, when the mad struggle for mil- 
itary dominance will be replaced by a 
friendly rivalry in the arts of peace and 
the refinements of life, when “‘strife 
shall cease ana perfect peace shall cov- 
er all the lands." 


We believe that the bringing about 
of this great end is the providential 
purpose and destiny of this world-wide 
British Empire, with, we doubr nor, 
the hearty cooperation of the great na- 
tion to the south of us, politically sep- 
arate, yet British in biood and tradi- 
tion and language and ideals—fellow- 
heirs of a glorious past. And this truly 
would be a grand and fitting culmin- 
ation to their splendid achievements of 
the past in promoting “‘liberty, equali- 
ty and fraternity’? among mankind. 


However this may be, it certainly 
is for the best interests, not only of 


the Empire itself and of every mem-! 


ber thereof, but also of the world at 
large, that this great federation of na- 
tions should remain one and indisso- 
luble, standing four square to every 
breeze that blows, and so fulfilling the 
ardent appeal of ‘Tennyson expressed 
in the burning words of his. great Im- 


ion and ¢ 


Perial Ode that so thrilled all true Bri- 
, tish hearts: 
“Sons, be welded one and all 
Into one imperial whole, 
One with Britain, heart and soul; 
One life, one flag, one lect, one Throne! 
‘Britons, hold your own, 
And God guard alli” 


’ Their Word is their Bond 

All citizens of the Empire are proud 
of the British world-wide reputation 
for ‘truth and honor in business deal- 
ings. Here is a glowing tribute ap- 
| pearing in an American paper, The 
Capital Journal of Salem, a few years 
ago. Hops are a leading crop in an 
Oregon valley, and the bulk of that 
Season's crop went to British firms 
under a jong-time’ contract ranging 
from, 25 to 30 cents a pound, though 
the market price had fallen to 15 cents. 
Says the Capital Journal: 


“The English buyer can be depend- 
ed upon to live up to his contract and 
|pay three times the market price 
imerely because he had agreed to. 
Probably no other nationality is as 
scrupulous in living up to agreements 
as the English. . hat is why they 
dominate the commerce of the world, 
and why they always will. Thatis why, 
the British have little trouble in recover- 
ing trade lost during the war. They 
play fair and their word is as good as 
their bond 


“‘Itis too bad that as much cannot be 
said for Americans, but in all candor it 
| cannot be. Does anyone suppose for a 
minute that if American contractors 
had made bad bargains and agreed to 
pay three times the cost of an article, 
they would fulfill their obligations with- 
out a murmur? A few might, but the 
majority would be seeking every’ pos- 
sible excuse for evasion and repudia- 
tion. Our courts are full of litigation 
resulting from broken faith 


‘However, the Englishman, who 
cannot be reached by American courts, 
and hence has no legal obligation to 
make good, dues so as a matter of 
principle ‘he American does sounder 
compulsion. Hence, when a foreigner 
is offered the choice between trading 
with a concern that lives up to agree- 
ments and one that does not, he chooses 
the former—and British trade encircles 
the globe as a result. 


Here is a truth that, if universally 
practised, would make this earth a very 
happy place: **That which constitutes 
the supreme worth of life is not wealth, 
nor position, nor ease, not even hap- 
piness ; but service. Nothing at last 
counts except service, and that counts 
always.’’ Here is a similar idea ex- 
pressed in other word ‘The streets 
of our cities are the’ only ‘practise 
grounds for walking the golden 
streets.’ ‘The biography of the great- 
est. Man that ever lived on earth is 
summed Gp ih five small words : ‘‘He 
| went about doing good.’ And He 
aid, *‘follow me,’’ which means, 
“do as I do.”* 2 


The Director of Education in one 
‘of the leading states is quoted as saying 
that “‘good looks now consititute se- 
'venty-three percent of a teacher's 
| qualifications.’? Let's see—this leaves 
; twenty seven per cent for all the other 
qualifications. We are sure thatthe 
teachers of this School will average 
twenty-two of that twenty seven. per 
cent. This makes a total average of 
73 plus 22 equal 95—a prety high 
standard surely. By the way, in what 
schgols and colleges is the acquirement 
of good looks a part of the teacher- 
training course? 
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Classroom Locals 


] 


‘Phyllis Copeman enjoyS making 
words with the spelling set which her 


Aunt Ruby sent to her. i : 
| Miss Lally’s girls are busy making 


Helen Reble was pleased to receive 
a small box of toys. 1A 


Mary Churchill is very proud of the litle print aprons this month. 


snap shot she received of her cousin | 


Ernest in his Cadet suit. 


Clifford Haist hopes he will be able 


to attend the Haist Reunion at Bay | 


Shore, Sebewaing, Michigan this year. 


of his new tweed suit, blue shirt, and 
tie. 


James Brown received a box con-; 


taining clothing, fruit and candy which 
he appreciaced very much. 


Willie Curtis-was very pleased to 
this week,’ from his ister, Saary 
2 DMary. 


Robert Campbell received a nice 


“box of candy and other good things 


Steve Kowalewicz hopesthe O.S.D. | from his mother last week. 


boys will beat- King George School 
boys to-day. Steve is.a good pitcher 
and will do his best to win. 


Rothan Hawthorne was pleased to 
receive a picture of his father's boat 
taken in Chicago harbour. Buddy 
will make a frame for the picture. 


Last. Thursday Oliver Dialleboust 
was having some fun wrestling with a 
chum. He slipped rather suddenly 
and hurt his elbow a little. 


Laura Cooke was glad Polly Pruss 
had an opportunity of seeing their litle 
piggies. Polly had not seen any wee 
pigs since she left Poland five years 
ago 


Elah Alford went home with Miss 
Smith last Sunday. He had a very 
gond time. “He went to the woods 
and brought back a bouquet of mas- 
flowers for Miss Ford. 


Rilly Wingfield was invited to Phyl- 
lis Copeman’s birthday party in Miss 
Benedict's room on May 2. + Phyl 
came and got him and from Billy's 
expression we judged that he enjoyed 
himself very much. 


Maria Roberto received word that 
her friends, Mr. Roccoand his two 
young sons, are leaving for their na- 
tive land, Italy, ou May 6th. She 
hopes they. will visit her relatives over 
there. 


Sarah Friedman had a very happy 
¢ spending the Passover i 
friends in Belleville. Sarah is very 
thankful to Mrs. Samuel, Mrs. 
Kroch, Mrs. Yanover, Helen Reeves. 
and their. families for their kindness 


Miss ‘Tett’s class have enjoyed 
watching the antics of a pair of nut- 
hatches that run up and down atree just 
outside their window. ‘The nuthatches 
are very busy digging grubs out of the 
bark of the tree with their sharp beaks. 


Gordon Owen has the three snap 


shots he received from his mother on , 


the bulletin board in his class room, 
where he can look at them whenever 
he wishes. His little sister watches 
him all day from her photo on Miss 
‘Benedict's desk. 4 


. Beatrice Matheson’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Barbara Matheson, died last 
January. About a menth ago her old 
cottage at Hilton Beach, St. Joseph’ s 
Island, was burned down. Beatrice 


is sorry to hear her grandmother's old} 


home was destroyed ‘and wonders how 
it got on fire. 


Last Friday Apolonia was, baura 
Cooke's week-end guest again. Sun 


day was a beautiful day and Laura and | ; 
f hostess and very graciously 


Apolonia succeeded in getting a lot o 
mayflowers. ‘They brought hepaticas, 
dogtooth ‘olets and trilliums to school. 
Apolonia is very thankful-to Laura's 
family for their kindness to her. 


Annie Coppieters was very pleased 
to receive a paint book and box of 
crayons from her brother Richard. 


Cassie and Nellie Johnston were 
pleased to get a letter telling about their 
brother's wedding. 


Micheal Melnyk is pleased with the 
new shoes and stockings, which his 
people sent him a short time ago. 


The boys and girls of Miss let's 
class are all feeling very sorry for Lillian 
Pratley who lost her father recently. 


Beatrice Paul is deriving much 
pleasure and goad from the leather 
coat she got for her birthday. She is 
very glad that she got it 


Lee Bostnari, whois the pitcher for 
the “Scotland Yards,"" is very proud 
of his team’s record, in the Boys’ 
Intermediate Soft- Bail. . 


Joyce Brohm came to school last 
week. Joyce is (rom Dongols, Ont- 
arin, We are very glad to have Joyce 
with us 


Raymond Cork is proudly displaying 
a letter his brother Ronald wrote him 
Roland's picture was enclosed and 
Raymond has given ita prominent 
place in his class-room 


Charles Graziano thinks heaccom- 

: f 
plished quite at when he Caught a 
young ranbit yesterday. It was turned 
over to Mr. Blanchard to use in his 
nature study classes. 


On May 4th LE became 18 years of 
age. I received birthday cards from 
my family, and several notes from the 
bovs wishing me many happy returns 
and goad luck. .These pleased me 
very much. =e 


May 3rd, Mr 


On Tuesday 
accompanied by 


Fetterly, who wa 
Mr. Mc Guire, was the quest speaker 
at the luncheon mecting of the Kiwani 
‘Club in Lindsay, and, as usual, aroused 
much interest in the School and the 
valuable work being carried on here. 


Phyllis Copeman entertained her 
class. mates ané little Billie Wingfield 
toa very delightful birthday party on 
Monday afternoon, May 2. Phy 
mother sent two dollars which provid- 
td_a birthday cake, ice-cream, and 
candy. Phyllis was very proud of her 
| Cake with its white and pink icing and 
eight pink candles. During the after- 
‘Goon Mr. Stewart, Miss Ford. and 
several other teachers came to wish 
| Phyllis “‘Many happy returns of the 
‘day.”” = 
Phyllis made a very charming litle 
s received 
‘the “thank you'? of her small guests 
lat the close of the party. She was 
Very sorry Bu Waugh was in the hos- 
pital and could not be atthe party. 


t 
| 


Ted Ganley went home for his 
father’s birthday on.Friday, April 29. 


Jack Love received word that his 
grandfather had been very ill in the 
hospital at Fort Frances. 


Charles Manty is anxious to go 
home, He wants to help his fatherto 
work on the farm this summer. 


Dan Bostnari was very pleased wtih 
the ox of ‘goodies he received last 
week. 


;Carl Borth's brother-i 
new position in Preston. 


law has a 
He has 


i . 
moved there and Carl expects to go 


there and visit him tor a week this 


a ts | get some nice pict fT 
Billy Wingfield is very very proud | pictures of their horses. summer. 


Freda Lockett received a very pretty 
green silk dress from her father last 
week. She also received a necklace of 
green beads to wear with the dress. 
She wore them to Sunday school last 
Sunday. 


Winnie Rayburn is very glad to 
know that her baby brother Allan is 
‘able to walk by himself now. She is 
anxious to go home in June tosee him, 
and She wants to help her mother do 
the housework. 


George Welk is disappointed be- 
cause ls brother Austin, Whois work- 
ing in Ottawa, will not beable to play 
ball in Renfrew this summer. Austin 
has promised to come home for a visit, 
when George has his holidays. 


Johnny Quinnell got a letter and 
some pictures of his twin brothers, 
Charlie and Stanley. “hey are six 
montis old. He also got a picture of 
his sister Margie who is four years 
old. He liked the pictures very much. 


afternoon 


One Thursday 


Panter’s class went to the bay. It.was | 


very warm. Thé pupils walked along 
the shore, and threw stones into the 


Miss | 


My father told me that he would buy 
‘a wnist watch for me nextsummer. I 
shall be very glad. Lawrence Carley. 


I shall soon go home for my sum- 
mer holidays, I shall be very happy. 
Merretta Clark. 


I went toa show at the Belle theatre. 
The name of the show was “Tarzan 
The Ape Man’’. _ It was interesting. 

Dominco Rolando. 


1 gota letter and a stick of gum 
from my mother every week. I ‘like 
to chew gum. — Herbert White. 


I get a box from my mother. I got 
two khaki shirts, a game, some candy 
and funny papers. I was very happy. 

Gordon Evans. 


Mr. Blanchard came to our class- 


room. He had a baby rabbit in his 
hands. He showed it to“us. It was 
very cute. Helen Bokolo. 


My father bought a new Studebaker 
car. | shall be very pleased to ridein 
it when I go home. 

Douglis McMillen. 


On account of the rain Saturday, 
our class picnic was postponed. - Miss 
Ketcheson is going to! take us next 
Seturday if the weather is fine. 

Julia Anderson 


| am‘making a book stand in the 
| manual training shop. | shail give it 
to my brother. He told me that he 
would goto a meeting in Hamilton. 

. Leonard Byers. 


1 am glad to know that my sister 

Elva is better and will soon be out of 
| the hospital. She was very glad to get 
| the parcel from home and the ofanges 
‘which I gave her. Bert Richardson. 


| L read in the Toronto Daily Sar 
that Jean Harlow says she still has 
faith in Canada. Sfie expecypto visit 


water, Peter Rudeychuk saw an eel 
swimming near the shore. He caught 
it and carried ir back to school. It was 
abou@a foot and a half long. ‘The girls 
were afraid of it. 


We shall soon go home for our 
summer vacation. My father will 
send us passes tor the train soon. 

Isabella Smith. 


Last. week we helped Mr. O° 
Gorman to plant some flowers near 
the boys’ residence. They are growing 
now. ‘Amold Fox. 


“The King George School boys play- 


ed baseball with the O. SD. boys. » 


The O. S. D. boys won. The score 
was 15 to 7. “Lucien Bart. 


‘The big boats are all running on the 
Great Lakes’ now. J} hope | can geta 
job oh my brother’# boat this summer. 

Glen Harrison. 


nd I went to the Belle 
‘Theatre last rday afternoon. The 
show. was ‘arzan of the Apes.”” 
It was a very interesting picture. 


Helen Goddard. 


Some girls 


{am very much excited because we 
are going home in five more weeks, 
Lam studyine all my lessons very hard 
now for our June examination. | hope 


that 1 shall get high marks and pass 


into Grade 7 next September. 
Rosina Provenzano. 


I go to the manual iraining shop every 
day. 1 madea bird-house, a milk stool 
[shall take 
I was firstonthe honor he wanted to put it back in the nest. 


and a jardiniere stand 
them home, 


roll for April. John Bossence. 


Last Sunday was Mother's Day. I 
pinned a white Hower on my coat. 
Kathleen Darling. 


Toronto again and I hope to see her 
‘when she comes next time. 


Abie Miller. 


On Sunday, .May 8th, my father, 
mother, brother, sister, und a friend, 
| Mrs. Rooney, motored trom Toronto 
to see me. My parents gave mea 

new pair of trousers and a sweater for 
a gift. Bernard Elliott. 


«got a box from my mother. T gota 
suit and a white blouse. I-brought a 
skirt to the seWing room. i kirt was 
wo big. Then Mrs. Glenn taught me 
to sew it. | fixed it. Then | ironed it. 


I shall wear it for Sunday. 
Doreen Brown. 


Since October Mrs. Glenn has 
taught me to make middies. TV have 
made many middies and skirts, which 
the girls wear to school. When I com- 
pleted them Mrs. Glean was pleased 
with chem and glad that they were fin- 
ished. Julia Anderson. 


One day.a little boy asked his father 
to make him a bird house His father 
said, ““Yes."” He made a bird house. 
The litle boy watched him making it. 
He was glad. 

‘After a while ovo yellow warblers 
saw the bird house. They made a nest 
in it. Mother yellow. warbler laid 
four eggs in the nest in it 

‘After a while four litle yellow war- 
blers came out of the eggs. Mother 
and father warblers were glad that 
four birds came out of the eges. 

‘After a while one of them fell down 
on the ground. The little boy saw it 
there He picked it up and carried it 
to his house. He told his mother that 


His mother helped him and he put it 
back there. Mother and father yellow 
warbler were very happy- 

Russel Manning. 
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A friend is making a bow and 
arrows for me. I shalhhave a ‘lot of 


f vith them in the summer, 
ee mesa “\Karl Wolfe. 


My sister Dorothy is going to school 
in ‘Toronto. She will come home in 
June for the holidays. 

oo 


Last Tuesday I framed a picture of 
Jacques 
Her class wrote letters to thank me, 

E. Prince. 

Miss Bell had a book about Little 
Red Riding Hood. She told us the 
story and showed us the pctures Wea 
enjoyed it 


Our Class thank Jofire Averall for 
ne Cabots for us. 
Joffre isin Mr, 
Willie Graham. 


is Very fine 
O'Hara's class 


When Twas in Belleville tar Pass- 
over, I stayed at Mr and Mrs I 
Kroch’s house fora week and ad: 
Thad a lovely ume. Jessie Besserma: 


On April 21st helped Mr OF 
Gorman get the tower beds ready. 
A robin flaw towards me and sat on 
my shoulder lé was very tame. Ing 
few minutes it flew away Bud Male 


i 
1 got a new blotise and skirt from 


a friend in) Windsar, 

blue handkerchief fre friend in 

England, Twas happy to get them. 
Lillian Pratley. 


A pretty 


Treceived a loner from Helen H 
man’ssister, Alice and Mary Ferguson 
y from her also. © Mary and I 


dand will write letters to her 


sometime Kathleen Hales 

Last Sunday was Mother's Day and 
my chum Russell was busy at the 
greenhouse that week yetting all the 
Howers ready te ship away 


Fred Wilson, 


Last Saturday morning I wentto the 
woods with Mr. Vaughan We took 
other boys 

nd of the wands 


vagain next Saturday Lhope 
inwilbeatine day, Wiilie Toews. 


Pwo weeks ago Wednesday Miss 


Deannard told) Marie Latulippe that 
she must-to home because het sister 
had an operation. Freda Lockett told | 
me that Marie will not come. back to 
school Tam surprised. ‘The pupils are 
sorry for her Rosa Leo 


1 gota box from home for my birth. 


day on April 17th. My aunt sent a 
birthday card and one dotlar to me a 
week ago. My sister and mother sent 
me two boxes and Wo ay cards 
T gota post card and two hanokerchiels 


from Ross Hale. Margaret Donaghy 
On. Saturday afternoon the boys 
went to the Jones’ creek. ‘They had 


a few fish poles but they did not ¢ 
any fish, The other boys took of their 
shoes and stockings Then they went 
into the water. After a while Frank 
Wozick caught five fish, Peter Rudey 
chuck caught three, Donsid Crump 
and I caught one each. Bert Richard. 
son speared a fish with a stick three 
times, It was a sucker The hoys 
took the scalss off them, then cut off 
their tails and heads. “They wave them 
to the cook and she cooked them for 
supper The boys ate them. ‘They 
had a good time. Albert Gerow. 


Buster Hoage- 


Cartier for Miss Rierdon, | 


nd gor all wer, | 


| [got a’ box of goodies from mother. | 
1 was surprised. I liked them very | 
much. ~ Charlie Possnett. 


My brother Kenneth caught a rabbit 

at school one day last week. 
Harry Gallinger. 
I gota letter from home, I got one 
dollarin it. I got'a new pair of shoes 
too. Stewart Donaghy. 


1 am _on the Scotland Yard softball 
team. We won two games and lost 
one game. We shall play again. - 

‘ John Kosti. 


I gota letter from home. Mother 
told me that I would ride home in 


be soon. 


On Sunday, Marion Storring invited 
me to go fora ride to Trenton with 
her and her parents. Her mother 

| treated us to cake. Kathleen Carrick. | 


Next Saturday about twenty-five | 
boys will go to the woods with Mr. | 
Vaughan to get some cedar branches 
for bird-houses, Willie Letany. 


| ‘There was a Surprise Party at my 
home, Friday night, April 22nd. 
About twenty-five people came. They 
| danced until 1.30 A.M, \ 
| Roy Lethbridge. | 


I received a letter with four foreign | 
stamps in it from my friend Mr. Samis. | 
| One stamp was from Cevlon, another 
|from Singapore and the other two 
| were from India. Dalton Storring. 


| 


| I received a parcel with a cake of | 
{maple sugar in it from home. My; 
brother has gathered his sap buckets | 
vow, He will tap the trees ‘again | 


; Next spring. Harry Gallinger. | 


My brother had a birthday on May 

| 12th, Lwas very glad. L wrote a let | 

jtertohim, “The Rovers played pase- 
ball with the Canadians. [am on the 

Rover's team: 1 caught a fly-ball. 

H ; Billie Marr. 


For four weeks we have not gone 
to the city. We sometimes go to the | 
woods to enjoy ourselves on Saturday 
| afternoon but | would rather go to the 
1YOM. C. A, to swim than to the 
woods F. Wojcik. 


Laura Cooke brought two bunches 
jof mayfowers to school las: Monday 
morning One was for Miss Carrol] 
and the other for Kathleen Gwalter 
who is in the hospital. Miss Carroll 
thanked f.aura for her thoughtfulness, 

Ella Pritchard. 


Mr. Fetterly did not allow us to go 
to the city, church orthe Y. M.C.A. 
because many of the children in the 
city have mumps. He told us that 
after the concert he would allow us to 
go. Betty Ottman, 


| 
| 
| 


My brother Tom and my sister-in- 
‘, Ethel, are going to move to ‘J’o- 
about June Ist because Tom is 
going to work there. My family will 
miss them very much but they can go 
| to see them in the Summer, | am very 
| glad that I can go to see them. 
‘ Barbara Molhison, 


| Perhaps when I go home in June, I 
j will stop at Toronto and see Miss [ut- 
| ton who taught school at the O S.D, 
and later in Fort Frances Now she 
| teaches school in Toronto. | have not 
seen hersince last year. 

After school some girls play baseball 
and others play basketball. | know how 
to play baseball but [ can not see well 
enough to play well. Merle Allan. 


Two weeks ago on Saturday after- 
noon we were not allowed to goto the 
City 80 we went to the woods. A few 
boys caught about 15 fish with their 
hands from the pond, We ate them 
for supper. We had agood time all 
afternoon but we were very tired. 
Joffre Averall. 


Uhave worked in the carpenter shop 
for four years. When I was fourteen 
years old, Mr. Rutherford taught me 
how to do my work and this year I 
work very well. Mr. O'Hara some- 
times gives me a job of repairing around 
the O. S, D. but I have made many 
good articles of furniture for the 
School. I like to work in the carpenter 
shop. Perhaps J shall get a good job in 


Hamilton. 
Arthur Mc Shane. 


[ have worked in the Carpenter shop 
since last September, 1931. 


Last June before entering the carpen- | . 
Charlie Smith. the car on Saturday, June 1Ith. Irwill ter shop, I helped to put up the new 
Irvin R. Hilker. ie. 


ard fence back of Mr Fetterly's 
jouse. I was very much interested in 
the work. I felt that I would like to 
work in the carpenter shop the next 
fall, and am now doing so. 

Mr O'Hara sometimes gives me a 
job for repairing and fixing around the 
O. S. D. [have not made any furni- 
ture, but only good odd things for the 
School. I would like to make aflower- 
stand for home this month if I can. 
Bert Richardson, | 


ve worked in the carpenter shop | 
fdr about five years. This year | work 

for forty-five minutes cach day, but on 

Friday I work for two and a half hours. 

On Saturday { work there from eight 

o'clock to eleven o'clock [ made a 

lamp, a large cunboard for the science 

toom, a slate board for the class-room, 

etc. Every year the carpenter boys 

make articles of furniture for their 

homes. There are lots of repairing 

around here. When I was a small boy, 

I worked in the printing shop fora 

year but I did not like that shop, $0; 
| now work in the carpenter shop. 
like this shop better than other shops 

because when “ finish school, | may:| 
be able to help my parents to fix things } 
which they need. 


Jack Harrison. 


On Saturday afternoon the boys 
went to the woods near Jones’ creck. 
A few boys caught many fish in the 
creek. Anival Shepherd, Arnold Fox 
and Roy Lethbridge climbed up a tree. 
Anival’s cap fell into the water. It 
got wet. He did not get wet. Roy 
fell out of a tree into the water.- The 
branch broke and he tried to catch 
another but he could not. Roy got 
wet. The boys laughed at him I did 
not climb up the tree. 

My Aunt Gladys would like me to 
come to Renfrew for a holiday this 
summer.” 

My father may go to England next 
fall. Victor Egeinton. 


On April Ith, Mr. A. E. Gartley 
telephoned to Mr. O'Gorman. He 
invited Harold Major and Willie Scott 
to go Ted's place and stay all Sunday 
night. The boys met Mr. Gartley at 
the Lower Bridge and then they went 
to Ted's home on George Street. Af- 
ter supper they went to the show at 
the Capitol theatre. At-one o'clock 
they went to bed. Harold and Willie 
slept together. They got up at nine 
o'clock and had breakfast, then went 
for awalk. At three o'clock they 
drove to Marmora and then. met the 
train at the. north station. . Ted's sis- 
ter came home from Toronto, She 
played basketball there. About nine 
o'clock the boys came back to school. 

Teo Mulvaney. 


Last spring Violet's father made a 
bird house. He painted it red. 


After a while yellow warblers came | 


to see a bird house. They carried 
sticks, string and mud into the bird 
house. They made a nest in it. 

The next day the’ mother bird laid 
four eggs. They baby-birds came our 
of the eggs. Mother bird and father 
bird were very busy. They carried 
worms to the bird house. One of the 
birds fell out of the nest. 

After a while Violet, Bobbie and 

rs. Hannah’ went to the garden. 
Violet and Bobbie found the baby bird, 
Mrs. Hannah helped Bobbie put it 
into the bird house. Two — yellow 
warblers were very glad.that Bobbic 
put it there. M. Storring. 


Last Spring Mr. Hannah made a 
bird house for the yellow warblers, He 
went into the house and talked to Mrs. 
Hannah. Two yellow warblers came 
to the bird- house. 

In the afternoon they made a nest 
in it with string. They were happy 
because it was warm. 

After a while spother yellow warbler 
laid four eggs inthe nest. She sat on 
them to keep them warm. 

After a while baby birds grew from 
the eggs. Mr, and Mrs. yellow war- 
bler were very happy. They fed them 
very day. 

One day one of them walked out of 

the bird house and fell out of it, Mr. 
and Mrs. yellow warbler heard it cry- 
ing. TN! 
In the morning Bobbie saw it on 
the ground. He ran to Mrs. Hannah 
and told her that the baby bird fell on 
the ground. She ran to the ground and 
told Bobbie to pick itup. He Picked 
it up. Ruth saw them. She ran out of 
the house and watched Mr. Hannah 
help Bobbie put the baby bird back in 
the nest. Ruth was happy. Mr. and 
Mrs. yellow warbler thanked Bobbie. 
Lhey were happy. They took gare of 
it, 

In a few days the baby birds grew 
large. and Mr. Mrs. warbler taught 
them co fly. They learned to fly. 

In the winter they flew away to the 
south, 


K. Pratley. 


I want to tell you about a dream | 
imagined. - 

One night | was very tired, and I 
went to sleep. ‘hen I had an interest- 
ing dream. | dreamed that 4 jumped 
out of the window, and ran away, to 
get a ride on the bus. The bus stopped 
at Windsor, and I got out. | walked 
around the city, and got on astreet car, 
and went to my parents’ home, but 
the door was locked, 1 saw my 
mother’s key under the mat. Then I 
opened the door and went into the 
kitchen. | cooked something to eat. 
When I finished eating, I went to the 
bedroom, I undressed and went to 
sleep. ‘ 

In the morning, my father saw I 
was in bed. ‘Chen my mother was very 
happy. “1 got up at4:30, and got my 
breakfast ready. Then my mother 
made my lunch for me. She told me 
1 must be careful. 1 was in a hurry to 
get on the street car, and to go to the 
“Detroit Mirror’ printing - shop. 
‘Then I got a big armful of newpapers. 
I tried very hard to sell them. When 
I got tired, [ rested and ate my lunch. 
When | finished eating, I sold papers 
again, When I cottired again, | went 
home to get a rest. | had a good ‘sup- 
per, | told my father that I earned 
$15.00 a day. He was very proud 
because I earned good money. He 
knew I tried hard to sell my papers. I 
went to bed about 8o'clock. I was 
very tired. 

When Donald Cox woke me up in 
the morning, 1 was very much surpris- 
ed. I was in my bed at school. 

Peter Rudeychuk. 
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Ontario Annociation of the Deaf 


OFFICERS, 
Hon, PATRON, H. B. FXTTERLY, M.A., BELLE. 


VILLE 
How. ParsipExr Gro. F, Srewanr, Bellville 
Puxarpent. Hanny EK. Grooms, Tonoxto 
‘Viog=Pags. Pere McDovga.t.  Lusoces 
Secraxtary EF. MoBRIRN, H.A.SC., PETRHOKY 
Treasurer --- H. J. Lioyp, BRANTFORD 
‘Cowan, Loxvos 


‘0D: 


IRECTORS - - A. HL. 
GLEADOW, HamiLton; Cas. A. RYAN, W 
STOCK. 


Schoo. ‘Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Home Going 


To Parents and Guardians: 
School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 15th, and the pupils will 


gohome on the 14th and 15th. 

Circulars have been sent to every 
parent and guardian giving the exact 
time when his or her child will arrive 
at the home sta ion. 

An officer of the school will, as 
usual, accompany those who are to 
travel on the Main Lines of Railw: 


taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon 
The Canadian N 


dian Pacific Railway Companies have 


ional and Cana-, 


liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
14th, 1932. 

It is important that parents 
or friends be standing on the 
platform of the station when 
the train arrives. If your child 
does not arrive on the train stipulated 
in ths circular, telegranh this office 


prompily. 


he fare isthe same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar by Post 
Office -Order, Postal Note, or Regis- 
tered Letter. Thisisimportant, We 
wish to emphasize the very great im- 


he am- 


portance of parents sending us 
ount of the railway fare promptly. 
The earlier they send it the more they 
will assist us in making our arrange- 
ments here. Parents should read very 
carefully the circulars that have been 
sent to them regarding the closing of 
School and the home-going of the pu- 
pil, The next term will begin on 
Wednesday, Sept. 14th, and [ trust that 


all the pupils will be sent back prompt- 


ly. 

Leuve the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing bagewge- 
Your faithfully, 

H. B. Fetterly, M. A. 


Superintendent. 


On the 3rd and 4th inst the Rotary Mr. Fetterly, The latter referred espe- 


Club of Belleville put on a very fine cially to the emphasi 

Ch Ik n fi phasis placed on the 

mre entertainment in the High importance of the etimiation at aibte: 

: Hele SuatruT ‘one of the most If the pupils are to become proficient 
enone le features of which was the in speech they must use speech at all 
lancing of The Gavotte by some pu- times, and he urgediall the teachers 


pils of this School. 


As usual, they did and other members of the staff to insist 


this very beautifully, for which they on this being done. 


received an ovation. 


In the Peel County elocution con- 


|. The Superintendent and staff, as test held recenthy, a deaf boy named 


_| also the favored pupils, greatly-appre-. Howard Lucas,of Port Credit, took 


ciate the interest taken in our school first place in the junior contest. The 


by Mr. Wm. I. Cole and family; of 


boy is not get thirteen years old and 


Canifton, and the kindly! hospitality has been almost totally: deaf for five 
they have on various occasions extend- years. He is said to have gained his skill 


ed to some of the pupils. Ar 


the through lip reading lessons from his 


Christmas seasons and at other times “teacher, W. Bowerman of Port Credit. 


they have entertained pupils. at their 
home during the week ends, and in 
various other ways have shown their\ 
kind. interest. ¢ 


The Toronto Telegram of May 9ch 
had a picture of James Hales, of Well- 
and, brother of Kathleen Hales in Mr. 


Mis Lala Gale was aC S i ; 
Telecrie acd lat tnelsceaee Cunningham's class, who jumped into 


last week. 
On Friday evening, May 13, the 
splended entertainment given last 


winter by the School in the Belleville 
High School Auditorium, was repeat- 
ed in the Capital Theatre in Trenton, 
of which more will be said in our 
i he task of taxing up the 
s s and adapting them and 
setting them up in this theatre, and of 
conveying the nearly two. hundred 
pupils, officers and teachers to 
ton and back, was 4 big one, bi 
caretul organiz 


ne day "he Welland C 


bY absence i 


ion and by the heart ‘ 
sscranen atiesest] mi i Hisshe MY our work before she returns to her 
; of the ; | 
y member of the home We are sure that it would be 


‘anal and rescued a two 
and a half year old boy from drowning. 
James is 15 years of age and will prob- 
ably be given a medal for-his prompt 
and courageous action. Kathleen is 
very proud of her brave brother. 


An interesting and interested visitor 
atour School a few days ago was Miss 
Park, of Vancouver. Miss Park is one 
of the ‘exchange teachers’? from 
iid has been teach” 
ing inthe Belleville Schools during this 
session She was given a day's leave of 
order to gain an yasight into 


aff, ani : voluntary. as- ‘ 
wa, and some outside voluntay a&- go the advantage ofthe school if every 
. omplished with safety tegaher were given a similar privilege. 


and expedition, 


Tuesday, May 3rd, was Convoca- 


The warmest sympathy is extended tion Day at Queen's Cniversity, and 
to Miss Deanoard in the death of ber one of the mosQinterested attendants, 


father, George Deannard, who passed and i 


away on the 7th inst after a brief ill- 
ness, at the ripe of 925 
deceased was of a quiet, retiring dis- 


position, having no desire to engage in 


the strife and turmoil of public life. and. it mutually grace 
paid gratulate Mr Blanchard on the well- 
n ex- carned honors, so worthily bestowed. 


But to him can most sincerely | 
the fiaest tribute that words c: 
press—he was a truly wood man, he 
lived a godly, exemplary fife, his daily 
walk and conversation, Were animated 
by the spirit of kindness and good will, 


c enjoyed to a rare degree the f 
and he enjoyed to a rare Geuree Me "Liddy; President, George Peu 


confidence and esteem of all his feliow 
citizens. At the tuneral the offic: 
priest highly eulogized the d 
to. his devoted, consist Christia 
life and character, remarking tat for 
the last twenty year or more he had 
never missed a day in attending the 
services of the Church when physical- 


ting ; i : 
ME Walker; Secretary-"Treasurer, FE 


yous participant in the proceed 


Mr. M. S. Blanchard of dur 


ars. The staf. Oohim was formally conferred 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with its 
inst of gown and cap, which he 
We again con 


The Border Cities Deaf Club, 
whase organization was reported in, 
our last issue, has elected the follow: 
ing cfligers: “Honorary President, W 
ti- 
ile 


Vice-President, Ach 


mouly; 


Paynes Sergeant-at-Arms, Beno; 
Board of Trustees, John EE, Crough, 
Leon Charbonneau and ~ Andrew 
Smithy Manager of Sports, Fred 
Suddy;  Assistant-Manazer, Donat 


Maitre We are quite sure that under 


’ wo Such men as these itis, 2 
ly able do so Such mies ae nest are ech capable lealership tis Clb wil 
Peete ae air thes real respect. Cea unr amIOts the interests of the 
ALU aia al respect Auf in many ways. We wish it every 


and confidence of their fellowmen. 

And also its 

“The common deeds of the common 
day Hides 


“Phat ring the bells of the far away’” 


“The last regular meeting for this ses- 
sion of The Association of “Tr 
and Instructors was held on Wedn 
day afterno 
dent, M. § Blanchard, B. A., inthe 
chair. | After the reading of the min- 
utes by the Secretary, Miss Carroll, 
the ten year ola son of Mrs. Wanna- 
maker favored us with a piano golo in 
a manner that reflected great credit on 
his musical talent and training, and 
clicited very hearty applause and ex- 
pressions of commendation. 

Miss Ford employed the rest of the 
time, which was all too short, in giv- 
‘ing a report of the Annual meeting of 

the Society of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates, hela in Cincinnatl, 

May 5, 6 and 7. Her address W: 
| most interesting, instructive and com- 


Faved 
prehensive one, an exten fed report-of enjoyed 


which will appear in our next Issue. 


vuchers gave avery interestity 


May Ith, the Presi: ed 


success. 


At the regular weekly meeting of 
the’ Belleville Y's Men Club held on 
Monday evening, Mav And, in the 
Yo MLC. A, Mr. Stewart of the staff 
of the Ontario School for the Deat 
and educational 
iryaddress. Mr. Stewart announe- 
the title of his address, "Follow 
the Gleam’ and tcok ay ats lines of 
inspiration, ‘Lam. the master of my 
fate, Lam, the captain of my soul.” 
He very clearly illustrated his talk by 
references to. and ns from 
works of the great writes, Pennyson 
Lowell, Oscar Wilde and. others, 
showing to. what eatent they bad 
endeavoured through their writings to 
instil and inspire lessons in will power, 
sympathy, sacrifice, beauty and life as 
men should strive to live it, He closed 
by saying that such riches in life were 


lite: 


quotat 


Ohio, on denied to no one, rich, poor, ignorant 


or wise. 

Mrz Stewart's address was very much 
the Y's Men as was shown 
bythe attention and applause given and 


NVurm appreciation was expressed as expressed in Mr. Grimmon’s vote 
by Miss Rierdon, Mr. Campbell and of thanks. 


(Contributed. ) 


Softball 
The juniors are formed in a league 
under the direction of Mr. Lally. The 


foliowing are the teams, captains and 
results to date: 

Tecs, Jack Morrison(capt), Cops, 
am Rule(capt) ; Scotland Yard, 
iam Williamson(capt) 


Tecs 13 Vs. Scotland Yard 19 
Cops 9 Vs. Tecs7, 
Scotland Yard 15° Vs* Cops 9 
Tecs 14 Vs Cops 29 
Tecs 17 Vs Scotlar.d Yard 28 


Scotland Yard 13. Vs Cops 3 


The senior boys are formed into,a 
league under the direction} of Mr. 
O'Hara. ‘The'following aré the team 
captains and results to date: 

Journals, Jimmy Cecchini(Capt.); 
Heralds, Elwood Bell(Capt.); Tri- 
bunes, Francis Meyette(Capt-) 

Journals 5. Vs Heralds 7 

Heralds 11 Vs. Tribunes 5 

Tribunes 7 Vs. Journals 8 


Agriculture Items. 

‘The pupils of the senior classes have 
been very much interested lately ip 
their school garden. The hot bed has 
been planted with flower seeds which 
have grown nicely and will ke ready to 
set out ss soon all danger of frost is 
past. Some early vegetables have been 
put in butthe cool, dull weather during 
thé past week has retarded anything 
planted in the open. The pupils have 
been busy designing beds in which in 
move the perennials. Several peren- 
nials have been Placed in front’of the 
boys’ residence and are growing nicely. 
The pupils are also beginning to see 
the benefit of work done last autumn, 
as the tulips are beginning to burstinto 
bloom 

“The senior class have been studying 
the wild flowers, tracing them threugh 
the botanical key, in which they are 
very much interested. “hey haveailso 
done experiments in the laboratdgy 1 
botany on the respiration and iaispira~ 
tion of plants. rs 

he pupils in nature study are con- 
tinuing with insect collections and bring 
many things to the classroom which 
form items for nature study, as well as 
proving of interest to other classes 
thoroghout the school 


Classroom Locals 
I gotabox from home. | got boots 
and two pairs of stockings. “Chey fit 
ie. Harry blusak. 


a i 
My brother Albert, caaghDyvo eels 
last. Friday. He did not keep them 
because he did not like them. 
Lloyd Birdsell 


My mother sent me a piece of my 
litle brother's. birthday cake | awas 
happy to receive it. My sister made 
a new dress to wear in the summer 
holidays. Olive Chester. 


I received a letter from my mother, 
She has 12 turkey eggs, 22:duck eges 
and 32. goose eggs. [ shall be glad to 
e the, little turkeys, ducks and gos- 
lings in the summer holidays. 

James Christy. 


1 got a letter on April 24. 1 got 
25 cents in it from home. “Ten of it 
was from Mrs. Read. She bathed my 
head when 1 got hurt. Miss Ford 
bought’ me some peanut butter, caps 
and a large sucker with the money. 


Frank, Mair. 


A little boy caught a. baby rabbit 
yesterday afternoon. A big boy eave 
it to Mr. Blanchard, He showed it 
to us this morning. We petted it. 
It was afraid of us. It jumped out of 
Mr, Blanchard’s hand and ran to the 

i fast We laughed 

Ruth McKittrick. 


x 


‘A War Incident 


One of the stories that comes from 
the seat of war tells of a Scotch serge- 
t_and two or three men who were 
unable to escape from a certain town 
when it was taken by the Germans. 
The little company took refuge ina 
garret, not daring to hope that it would 
give them more than a temporary re- 
spite. Asthey sat there, the sergeant 
proposed that they should have 
“‘church parade,"’ for the last time, as 
they all thought They sang together 
i very. softly the Twenty-third Psalm, 
the leader read a few verses from the 
New Testament and all stood up re- 
verently to repeat, with bowed head. 
and-closed eyes, the Lord's Prayer. 
As they prayed, steps were heard on 
the stairs, the garret door opened and 
the click of a German's heels was 
heard as he came to attention. Not 
| one of the worshippers raised head 
oe — — | or opened his eyes. In a moment ie 
ae = 5 door again opened quietly and the sol- 

A’Good-Natured Prince | dicts foutfalls were heard deicending 

When George V. was the Prince of i the steps. He did not come back, and 
Wales and in active service is the | the Britishers finally escaped. i 
Roval Navy, he was at Malta when a! Doubtless. they had often sung the 
oF. & O°: steamship came into pore! | Twenty-third Psalm before; but from 

twas arranged that His Roval High- thar day: ‘on, che familiar lines about 
ness should visit the steamship. otdesth’e: dack vale: sad thercerators 

But as the scay was to be brief, the sing “rod and staff" weald have a 
captain and his men were so busy that | 1° meaning, as they thought of theis 


there was no time to waste in waiting | Nonderful.- delivennnce eB aed 
about for the Prince. so the captain | \yrea | 


sent for his first officer. | 
s00n as you see the Prince com. | 
ing off," he said, “man the yards at| 


j 
once and send ferme m the cabin.” | Simple Things Are Best~ 


Shortly alter the captain's quick ears | In Belleville there used to be, per- 
heard a boat alongside, ang he hurried , haps is yet, a pottery plant, works, or 
on deck just in time to hear, in the dis- | What you will, Anyhow where they 
gusted tones of the young officer: used to sell the old original simple and 

“Isay, when is that Prince chap beautiful pottery, They now sell nut 
coming? | wish he'dlook sharp. I've so simple, and certainly less beautiful, 
work to do, and I'm jolly well tired of ; stuff. Poking round amongt the shel- 
hanging around [ves one afternoon the questor of old 

‘Awluily sorry "* replied an amused, jars, pots, vasesand whatnot spied: a 
voice, which the hortified captain re- | litle brown jug. Heroh's and ah's 
cognized as that of the Prince,"’ but | | interested stenographer-clerk 0 the 
came off as quietly as 1 could, as | point of vouchsafing the information 
knew you'd want to man the yards or | that there was more out ‘in the barn 
something of that kind As I'ma Now this was the customer's nth trip 
sailor myself, i know what abore that | t the shop, always in hope of discover 
is when you're coaling ship ingsome further back shelf where 

dusty Brown ware might be hidden 
Each tine there was an added col- 
The Two Flags That Are lection of the imports and fewer old 
Waiting things to choose from. $0 with plea- 

sant anticipation she followed the clerk 

Ia the library af ae of our-wost Gg the wld bara and up the Sainte the 
beauitful late where the jug-mine lay. In bones 
Hage lasing against the of sivaw and du thelvee of 
Wrapped in then crpaul and straw the diceavercd fi 


T’ve Never Been to England 
I've never been to England, 
I've never crossed the sea, 

I'venever been to England, _ 

Yet it has come tome; 

The gold of thought it brought me, 

With words of silver bright 

Tt has intrigued and caught me 

A captive in delight. 


I've never seenits cities,, 
Its meads witlYragrant flowers, 
T've never viewed its castles 

With battlements and towers; 

But bards have drawn and sent me 
In picture words these things, 

In visions they have lent_me 
Troop yeomen, lords and kings. 


I've never been to Cambridge 
Where Chaucer penned his lays, 

Mye never been in Avon 

Where Shakespeare wrote his plays; 

ss rhyme and metre 

gland comes to me, 

And I, I leap to greet her 

It thought across the sea. 

—Charles L. Wagner, in Boston Transcript. 
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High Lights Pros Fhe North % 


HlJr. The liveliest class. 

IB. The most original class. 
IVA. The most careful class. 
VIA. The most challenging class. 
H.S. The most dependable class. 
Is there more talent for drawing a- 


mong_the boys than among the girls?* 


Every so often one of the boys brings 
in; some spare time work, usually a 
copy of a portrait in pencil enlarged 
from a clipping. Willie Scott and Roy. 
Lethbridge did several pieces of that 
sort of work last year This year 
Frank Breeze and William Williamson 
have broughtin some really ‘wonderful 
reproductions. Frank’s portraits of 
Lon Chaney and of an Indian have 
been much admired. Frank took some 
lessons in oils last summer and now 
and then he shows us a new and quite 


creditable jandscape or arow of Eng- | 


lish houses with their accompanying 
vines and rose~ bowers. William 
Williamson's panel ‘The Good 
Shepherd’? has a finished look about it 
so that ata short distance it has been 
mistaken for a print. Art Teacher. 


Kitchener News 


Gordon Meyer drove Mrs. Newton | 


Black and Mrs. Moynihan up co El- 
mira on May Ist, where they spent the 
evening very pleasantly with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Forsyth, 

Mrs Ida Cherry Robertson, who 
has been ill all winter following a seri- 


! ous operation, is now able to be out 


and takes motor drives. 

We will be glad to welcome our 
ys and girls home from Belleville on 
June 15th. 

Miss Muriel Watson's father has 
secured a position in the tannery here, 
so we expect that Muriel will be mov- 
ing from Toronto to Kitchener with 
her mother soon, 


Miss Elsie Hudson of Acton, moved 
here a month ago with her parents, and 
now works inthe Peabody Shirt Fac 
tory, Where Mr. William Hagen is 
employed 

A couple ot weeks ago Mr. Gordon 
Meyer took Mr. Allen Nahrgang and 
and Mr. F Bauman w New Durham 
to see Mr. Robert McKenzie, Jr, who 
married Miss Cook two orthree years 
ago. Robert, Jr. had been very ill in b 
but they found him up, buch 
lowed to work. His uncle, 
Nahrgang, took hin a 
R * lithe buy 
well 


plant 


ears ester the Belleville 
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Hamiiton News 


We were pleased tosee Mr. Ran- 
- dall of Parigand Mr. Newell of Milton 
with us again for Mr. Baskerville’; 
service on April 24th. 

Mr. 
Galt for 
evidently 
been laid 


Batstone secured work in 
a few weeks but things have 
‘slowed up there and he has 
off and is back home again. 


Miss Clara Hartley was motored in 
to Hamilton from. her home in Milton 
by her brother early Sunday morning 
and attended Mr. Baskerville’s ser. 
vice, 


1 Mrs. Harrison very kindly enter- 
tained the ladies’ sewing club at her 
home on the evening of April 6th. A 
very pleasant time was enjoyed by all of 


us. 
j 


| Miss Gladys Cooper's mother has 
| been seriously ill for some time, and 
; she has found it necessary to remain 
| at home with her mother. but we were 
pleased to see her among us again and 
trust her mother will soon be quite 
well again. 4 

j 
| Mr. Howard J. Lloyd of Brantford 
| was the speaker at the March meeting 
‘held here. He was accompanied by 
“his eldest daughter, Miss Vera. Mr. 
Lloyd gave avery teresting sermon 
!on St. Luke 7.37. © “*The Sinners-vs. 
The Saviour.” A very nice hymn 
was_rendered by three ladies in unison. 


The ladies sewing club met on 
April 20th for their last meeting of the 
season, and plans were discussed for 
the coming social to be held on May 
14th. We were pleased to have with 
us the mothers and sisters of some of 
the pupils now at school and hope they 
will continue to take an interest and 
active part in our social affairs. ~ It 
cheers us up and helps us along to 
have their company and co-operation. 


The Hamilton Literary and Social 
Ciub will hold its closing social on the 
14th of May at the National Building 
on Hughson St, North, near Cannon 
St. A charge of 25° will be asked 
from each one to help defray the 
expenses, We intend to make ita 
Very pleasant aflair, with games, prizes 
and refreshments. Outsiders who 
come should stop ger and aiend the 
OM. serviee the next day, which 
will be held oa the 15th instead of on 
vieusly aid will 
Marey be 
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‘Some Timely Empire Facts 


+ — The British Empire’s contribution 
to the world’s gold supply in 1930 was 

* 14,600,000 ounces, or 72 per cent. of 
the total. while in 1913 the British 
Empire produced 13,900,000 ounces, 
or only 57.9 per cent. of the world 
total. In spite of talk of gold shortage 
the actual production of the metal in 
1930 ‘showed-an increase of about 
400,000 ounces over 1929. 


Canada’s record in gold production 
over the past three years shows her to 
have passed the 2,000,000-ounce mark 
in 1930, with total production of 2,- 

089,766 fine ounces. This is to be 
compared with 1,914,820 fine ounces 
in 1929, and 1,891,050 in 1928. A 
London Times traae supplements ta- 
bulation shows only two countries to 
have exceeded Canada in total gold 
production in 1930—South Africa with 
the enormous total of 10,716,351 


ing the Philippine Islands, with 2,232, 
593 ounces. 


. From the colorful eastern land of 


India we get most of our finest quality { 


rice, a -staple food in Canadian 
households, art treasures in ivory, 
exquisitely carved, and kandsome brass 
that is often as useful as it is ornam- 
ental. 


South Africa sends us some of our 
finest grapefruit, deliciously flavored 
and juicy. African diamonds are 
recognized the world over for their 
flawless beauty. From East and West 
Africa tropical fruus are daily being 
imported for Canadian tables. 


The chief British West Indies fruit 
industry which shows the greatest ex- 
pansion, in spite of world trade de- 
pression and, insidious aztacks of 
Panama disease, is banana growing, 
though it is confined at present to 
Jamaica, In 1930 nearly 25,00), 000 
bunches were exported. 


Great Britain owns one-third of the 
world’s shipping, which, in a normal 
year, is estimated to produce gross earn- 
ings abroad of about S6U0,000, 000, 
This sum, as Well as payments 
for her banking and insurance services, 
represent invisible export, snd are 
impurant tactors in helping to adjust 
her trade balarice. Her iivere 
aboard ave estimated (6 yield 4 yearly 
dividend of $1,425,000, 000 
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| says the London Times trade supple- 


ment, Thus it follows that the Em- 
pire is the largest producer of hides 
and skins in the world, and, as the 
value of this production reaches huge 
figures, ‘the situation in the hide and 
skin market is of importance to such 
Countries as Great. Britain, India, 
Australia, Canada, South Africa and 
the British West African colonies. 


Cobalt made Canadafamous. For 
years Canada has been one of the 
world’s greatest silver-producing coun- 
tries, being outranked by only two 


natio.s, the United States and _Mexi- , 
co. Canadian production to date has | 


been approximately 500,000,000 oun- 


;cesof the pure metal, valued at bet- 


ween 52 cents (1915) to $1.35 (1854 
and 1920) per ounce. The\chief 
producing districts aredbionthern Ont- 
atio, British Columbia andthe Yukon 
‘Territory, respectively. The” toral 


ounces, and the United States) includ- | Production it 1930 was 26,000,000 


ounces. 


About 75 per cent of the people of 
New Zealand were born in the coun- 
try. More than 12 percent. were born 
in England and Wales, 4 per cent. in 
Scotland, 3 per cent. in Ireland and 
4 percent. in Australia. Less than 2 per 
cent. were born in foreign countries. 
Altogether, about 95 per cent. of po- 
pulation is of, British and Irish descent 
and 5 percent. Maori, Thatis why the 
Prince of Wales described New Zea- 
land as*‘more British than Britain.’” 


Atter one of his last visits to Canada, 
H.R. Ho the Prince of Wales paid 
this tribute to Canada: 


““The heart and soul of Canada are 
a reef of precious metal so vast in ex- 
tent that no man living can chart it, and 
so rich that no man can value it. 


“The deeper you go the more as- 
tonished you become at the material 
wealth and the wealth of character 
which you find. Here is a great 
country worthily fulfilling a great des- 
tiny.” 


During the past ten years the pro- 
duction of tea Wahin the Empire has 
been steadily increasing. co 
under tea in India in 1920 was 704, 
059 acres, with a crop of $45,449,576. 
pounds, whereas the latest official fi 
qures show 7h$,442 acres 


under tea 5 


540 acien 
1940, avd the 


Canada leads the world in the pro- 
duction of printing paper, nickle and 
asbestos; holds second place in the pro- 
duction of gold; third place in the 
production of silver, wheat and zinc; | 


_and fourth place in the production of { 


automobiles, copper and lead. In trade 
she leads the world in the export of | 
wheat, printing paper, nickle and as-} 


, bestos; holds second place in the ex- i 


port of automobiles and wheat flour; 
and fourth place in the export of wood 
pulp and rubber tires. Ske ranks high 
also in the export of a wide variety of | 
other products. 


The Latin line, ** A mari usque ad 
Mare’’ cn the new Canadian 


“He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea and from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth’’—the verse which is | 
to have suggested the word ‘‘Do- | 
minion’’ for the Confederation. | 


The first vessel to cross the Atlantic ; 
wholly under steam was the Royal | 
William in 1833, which was built in! 
Quebec in 1831. This honor belongs 
therefore to Canada. 


exhibit fundamental weakness which 
bar them from rating high, by them- 
selves, in any test as to their mineral 
sell-suffciency. + 

“Canada, at her present state of 
development, leans heavily on import- 
ed iron ore, petroleum and coal. South 
Africa, leading the world in mining of 
gold and diamonds, lacks essentials 
such as copper, petroleum dnd iron. 
It_ requires the combined resources to 
place the Empire's mineral postion in 
a satisfactory light. 

“The mineral trade position to the 
Empire today shows yery litle reflec- 
tion of the fact thatthe Empire has basic 
resources‘from which’it could meee its 
needs to a degree not equaled by any 


1 j other country.”* 


London Stock Exchange has four. 
times as many members as the New 
York Exchange. Three million shafes 
are handled in a day. 


“The tremendous wealth of the 
Dead Sea almost staggers our imagin- 
ation. Palestine was considered a very 
poor prize for any nation, buthow we 
know it will be one worth fighting for 


| because of the astonishing riches of this 


‘small body. of water: Dr. Thomas 


Canada stands second among the 
nations of the world in railway mile- 
age, and first in proportion of mileage 
to population—one tye of railway to 
every 210 people. 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has published a statement 
showing that the United States has 
$15, 000,060,000, invested in foreign 
ceuntries, Of ‘this $4,625,000, 000 
are invested in Europe, $3,500,000, 
000 in Casada, and 175,000, 
000 in South Americas But Britain has 
overseas investments amounting to 
$20, 000,000,000. 


“he principal source of the world’s 
clove supply is Zanzibar and the neigh- 
boring island of Pemba, East Africa. 
A lO-year-old plantation should pro- 
duce 20 pounds of cloves to the tree. 
Trees of 70 years frequently produ 
upward of 100 pounds each. Besides 
tHe bus 
forms 
ding wne-filth the pri 

aving abo 
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ground Cloves Vasiag 
lower price thas the Whole cloves 
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H. Norton, editor of “‘Chemicals’* 
states thata madestestimate is $1,267, 
000,000,000,000 twelve hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand billion of dollars. 
—more than all the wealth of the 
world. A concession to exploit these 
resources has recently been granted to 
the Imperiil Chemical Industries, Ltd, 
London, England, the head of the 
company being Sir Alfred Mond, a 
Jew.” 


A speed of 90° miles an hour was 
reached at periods by the London, 
Mulland and Scottish Reyal Scots 
express during a recent run from 
L.ondon to Carlisle. This however, 
is by no means the highest spead at- 
tained on British railways A Great 
Western train in 1904 achipved a speed 
of 102 3 miles an hour when carrying 
the American mails to London. 


Among the items of wealth in the * 


far North of/Canada is the inland fish- 
cries, These Northero fish command 
perlerential prices and can be shipped 
for grewt distances, as the recent ship- 
ments to New York 120 tons 
white hi 
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GreaterBritain 
Joseph Cook thus describes the 
grandeur of the British Empire: 

‘Il have passed many months in 
England, and looked into the faces of 
impressive audiences in all the great 
towns of the British Islands; but when 
I sailed away from the white cliffs of 
Albion, I djd not seem to have seen 
the British Eipire. 1 floated through 
the Mediterranean with many thoughts 
of Gibralar, Malta, Cyprus, and 
other British ports. I came to the 
green and black’ and yellow plains of 
the pulsating Nile, over which Eng- 
land has practically a protectorate. 
came to Aden, a twisted cinder of red 
rock, carved into military might, the | 
Gibraltar of the gate to the Indies. 1} 
sailed into the Indian ocean and looked | 
back and did not seem to have seen 
the British Empire 1 yized over my 
ship's side, southward asd westward, | 
and remembered the immens- British | 
possessions at the Cape, and the Bri- 
tish_ prominence in the Soudan and iv 
the Valley of the Congo, but did not 
seem to have seen the British Empire 

“One vopical morning, there arose 
out of the purple and azure s f 
the east. queeniy Bombay, se 
of the British Empire, avd | studied ity 
proud fleets, its stately wharves and” 
public buildir its university and 
schools. Lerossed crowded India and 
saw the “Taj Mahal and Himalayas 
looking down on which Bri- 
tain rules wwice any 
Caesarever governed Tt Cal. 
cutta, the most cultured city 1p Asia 
Visited Madras on het bhistered sands, 
and sucame te that rustine 
the trepics, Ceylon, and 1 
and looked backward, but ¢ 
to have seen the British Empire 
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“TD came to Sing: at the foot ot 
the Malay Peninsula, wahin eighty 
miles ofthe 
bor alive with British 
busy with the richest trad 
Indies, under the Britrst 
away to. Hong Ken) 
mountainous island, 
city on a magnificent harbor full of 
British fleets. 1 sailed away to Japan 
and back to Canada, finding British | 
quarters prominent in every seaport | 

“L sailed southward through the 
East Indies, and was almost never out- | 
side of the Britishglay. ‘The shadows 
began to fall seuth\yard at noon. “The ! 
days gradually grew cool Stra 
constellations rose out of the sea. In 
July the blasts of the northérn Decem- 
ber came up trom the icebergs of the 
Southern Pole. There litted itse: 
last, from under the ocean, a continen- 
tal island, slightly less than the whole 
territory of the United States. i 
studied the pastures, the forests, the 
mines, the thriving and cultured cities 
of Australia. | saw verdant Vasmania 
and green New Zealand, and sailed 
away with the Fijis over the gunwale 
toward the sunset; and sill | did not 
seem to have seen the British Empirg. 


“After many days the shadows fell 
northward again at noon. The Sand- | 
wich Islands rose to view, and I re- 
membered that over them the British 
flag once floated for a day and an hour; 
and I Sailed away and looked backward 
bur'even yet did not seem to have seen | 
the British Empire. 

“Te was only when half-way between 
the Sandwich Islands and America | 
remembered that Britsh possessions 
stretch across this continent from sea to 
sea, and that our own land was once 
predominantly British. It was only 
when, at last, my lonely eyes-came to 
the sight of America, my own, and my 
thoughts went back around the whole 
earth, that I suddenly obtained, by a 
combination of all my memories, a 
Coriception of the physical and political 
dignity of the Brith Empire as a 
whole. 


| whether it was white or back . 


“Not more than a century or two | native land, 


these unfledged English of- 


distant lies, in the possible, not in the | ficer-boys, and should death call them 


certain, future, an alliance, I do not | 


| say a union, of all the English-speaking | 


peoples. Great Britain the United 
States, Australia, India belting the 
globe, and possessed of power to 
strick a universal peace hough half 
the continents and ‘all the seas.’’ 
What a federation that would be!—a 


from their work, perforce, others fol- 
low them, unshaken in their rock-_ 
based confidence, in the time-defying 
permanance of British supremacy. 


She Defends Her People 


In the course of the late. Senator 


pledge and augury of the millennial Frye’s speech on the Armenian out- 


age, 
When the war-drum throbs no longer. 
and the battle flag is furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the federa- 
tion of the world. 
1 
German Officer on British Rule 
in India { 
‘A book lately published, entitled “*A 
German Staff Officer in India,’” gives | 
the impressions of India conveyed to 
the mind of a well-known German staff 
officer by several brief visits to the 


| Peninsula, and was originally published 


for the edification of fellow- | 
countrymen. 

Count Koenigsmarck is obviously a 
genuine admirer of Britishers in India, 
and he has some very flattering things 
to say about the heroic and statesman 
like work done by soldiers and civilians 
alike. Above all, he is impressea by 
the wise toleration upon which he be- 
lieves British rule in India to be based 
“Ie is to England's intalcuiable 
cred he writes, ‘to be great in 
small matters, and never to be petty in 
t ones; to contrive ical 
working arrangement. in 
conditions, to foster the self-conscious- 
ness of her subjects, and to inspire 
them with zeal tor the national cause. 

There is nothing petty abouc John 
Bull. He is not always spying over 
even his neighbor's partywall. He 
never makes himself cheap. Without 
vainglorious boastfulness, without any 
irritating display of force, he yet 
remains master every where, although 
he rarely issues orders, and more 
rarely still prohibitions. — Without 
any personal prepossessions, he does 
not bother about a man’s parentage, 


What triamph for Occidental civiliza- 
tion! Bombs and pamphlets, do you 
say? What is the significance of isolat- 
ed cases in a country where people 
count their millions by hundreds? 

‘The services England has rendered 
to India are not belittled thereby, nor 
re England's greatness and prestige 
dimmed. It is Great. Britain's moral 
force ovly that has created the India 
of to-day and that holds the Empire 
together. England bids the Ind 
deserts clothe themselves in verdure, 
smooths the path for enslaved peoples 
towards a life of peace, grants the 
natives their share in the achievements 
of civilization, allows them to, sit in 
judgment on equal terms with the 
whites and to attain to the highest posi- 
tions of honor, and promotes merit 
without distinction of color 

“Apart from heroic qualities and 
far-seeing statemanship, the English 
rule in India spells stern renunciation, 
and calls for continuous, iron self. 
cipline and impeccable integrity 
English official, practical, accessible, 
just, and universally popular, knows 
how to win the confidence of his sub- 
jects and to bring the benefits of care- 
fyl government and advantages of civil- 
ization home to them. 

And this of the Indian subaltern: 
** Alive to-day, dead to-morroy 
she goes his rounas the builet 
some treacherous sniper threatens him. 
Completely cut off from intercourse 
with his kin, his life lacks every sort 
or kind of change. In solitude and 
monotony his days pass and every hour 
brings its own troubles. Tirelessly, 
loyal devotion to duty, they build stone 
by stone to the glory of Western civil- 
ization, and to the greatness of their 


rages, in the United States, many years 
ago, he said: 

“I do not love Great Britain partic- 
ularly, and could not give my assent to 
the marvellous eulogium ‘upon Great 
Britain delivered here the day before 
yesterda! 1 admit the greatness of 
Great Britain; | admit she is the great- 
ert power on earth, and the most 
magnificent’ power ever seenin the 
history of the world, on the ocean. 
think that one of the grandée things 
in all the history of Great Britai 

at she does protect her subjects 
everywhere, anywhere and under all 
circumstances. I do not wonder that 
a British subject loves ki’ country. 
This little incident, with which 
are all familiar, is a marvellous 
justration of the protection which 
Great Britain gives to her subjects: 

‘The king of Abyssinia took a Brit- 
ish subject’ named ppbell, about 
twenty years ago, carried himup to 
the fortress of Magdala on the heights 
ofa rocky mountain, and put him into 
a dungeon, without se assigned. It 
took Great Britain six months to find 
thatout. Then Great Britian demand- 
ed his immediate release. It was re- 
fused. In less than ten Gays after that 
refusal was received, 100,000. British 
soldiers, including 5,000 Sepoys, were 
on board ships of war and were sailing 
down the coast. : 


“When they reached the coast they 
nbarked, marched across that ter- 
rible country, a distance of 760 miles 
under a burning sup, up thé mountain, 
up to the very heights in front of the 
frowning dungeon; then gave battle, 
battered duwn the iron gates and the 
stone wall, reached over into the 
dungeon and lifted out of it, that_ one 
British subject, King Theobald killing 
himself with his own pistol. They 
then carried him down the mountain, 
across the land, puthim onboard the 
white-winged ship, and sped him to his 
home in safety. “That cost Great Bri- 
tain $25,000,000, and made General 
Napier, Lord Napier of Magadala. 


“That was a great thing for a great 
country to doa country that has an 
eye that can. see all across the land, 
away down to the darksome dungeon 
one subject of hers out of 38,000,000 
people, and then has an arm strong 
enough and long enough to stretch 
across the same ocean, across the same 
lands,up to the same mountain height, 
down to the same dungeon, and then 
lift him out and carry him home to his 
own country and friends. In God's 
name who would not die for a country 
that will do that?”” 


A Glowing Eulogy 

It is, of course, natural for every 
man to consider his own country the 
best and the greatest in the world, and 
we presume that nearly every country 
reaily does stand supreme in some one 
respect, or more. But laudatory words 
concerning one’s country coming from 
‘an outside, and to some deerce an 
antagonistic source, are specially grati- 
fying. Perhaps the most glowing en- 
logy. of Great Britian that has ever 
been uttered was that once pronounced 
upon her by Victor Hugo. Gazing 
across the channel, that eminent 
Frenchman wrote: ““Overthatsea, in 
calm majesty, lies the proud Isle, whose 
existence consoles me fora thousand 
continuous crimes, and vindicates for 
me the processes of Providence. Yes, 


“proud. England, thou art justly proud 
of thy colossal strength—most justly — 
Stretched: 


of thy proud-like repose. 
upon the rock, but not like Prome- 
theus, and no evil fiend to rend thy. 
side, rests the genius of England. He 
waits his hour, but counts not the 
hours between. He knows thatiit is” 
rolling up through the mystic gloom 
of ages; and that its chariot is guided 
by the iron hand of destiny.” It will 
come, itis coming, ithascome. The 
whole’ world, aroused as by some 
mighty galvanism,. suddenly raises a 
wild cry of love and admiration, and 
throws itself into the bountinus bosom 
of England. Henceforth there are no 
nations, no people, the world will be 
one England. Her virtue and her 
patience have triumphed. The lamp. 
of her faith, kindled at thy apostolic 
altars, burns as a beacon to mankind. 
Her example has regenerated the er- 
ring, her mildness has rebuked the re- 
bellious, and her gentleness has en- 
chanted the good. Her throne and 
her temple shall be the Mecca and the 
Jerusalem of a renewed universe.” 
aT 


The Drum-Beat of England 

No Englishman ever expressed so 
beautifully and so superbly a truth 
which every Englishman keeps near 
at heart as did Daniel Webster when, 
in a speech in the Senate, in 1834, he 
pictured the military power of England. 
Speaking of the revolt of the American 
colonies, he closed with the brilliant: 
utterance—now historic: 

“On this question of principle, 
while actual suffering was yet afar off, 
they raised their flag aga 
which, for purposes ot foreign conquest 
and subjugation, Rome, in the hei 
of her glory, is not to be compared; a 
power which has dotted over the sur- 
face of the whole globe with her pos- 
sessions and. military p whose 
morning drumbegt, follow 
and keeping company with the hours, 
circles. the earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England."’ 


Appreciated England 

Here is what the late Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, not many years ago, 
said about “Old England’’: “I ha 
visited Europe six times. Oneach oc- 
casion I devoted the largest part of 
my time to Great Britain. “The desire 
to see Englind again. has increased 
with every visit. Certainly there is 
nothing like England, and there.never 
has been anything like England in the 
world. Her wonderful history, her 
wonderful literature, the beauty of 
herarchitecture, the historic and poctic 
associations which cluster about every 
street and river, mountain and valley, 


her vigorous life, the ee a and 


beauty of her women, the supysb man- 
hood of her men, her navy, Mer gra- 
cious hospitality, her courage and her 
lojty pride, make up a combination 
never equalled in the world.” 


We are buildingan Empire, we are 
engaged in the greatest task to which 
men have ever set their hands, and I 
would respectfully submits that no 
empire can be built, or if buile can 
long endure, when founded ‘on 
material things alone. Immortality can 
be won only by affairs of the spirit. Ie 
is this simple truth, and this alone, 
which leaves no,man in doubt that the 
als which nourish and inspire our 
npire are the hope and promise, as 
they will prove the salvation of the 
world. Inthe early days of the world’s 
human history it is the preaatory virtues 
which triumph; but in the long run it 
is the simple virtues that will conquer 
and prevail. 


—Lord Moynihan. 
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The Death of Little Nell 


so beautiful and calm, 
$0 free from trace of 
Pain, 50 fair to look up- 


Seay ture fresh from jthe 
hand’ of God, and waiting for the 
breath of life; not one who had lived 
and suffered death. ~ 

Her couch was dressed /with here 
and there some winter berries and 
green leaves, gathered in a spot she 
had been used to favor. ‘‘When I 
die, put near me something that has 
loved the light and had the sky above 
ic always.’’ “These were her word: 

She was dead. Dear, gentle pa- 
tient, noble Nell was dead. Her little 
bird—a poor slight thing the pressure 
of a finger would have crushed— was 
stirring .nimbly in its cage; and the 
strong heart of its child-mistress was 
mute and motionless forever. 

Where were the traces of her early 
cares, her sufferings? All gone 
Sorrow was dead indeed in her; but 
peace and perfect happiness were 
born,—imaged in her tranquil beauty 
atid profound repose. 
Snfnd stil her former sel 
unaltered inthis chang-. Y The 
old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face; it had passed like a dream 
through haunts of misery and care; 
at the door of the schoolmaster on the 
summer evening, before the furnace 
fire upon the cold wet night, at the still 
bedside of the dying boy, there had 
been the same mild, lovely look. So 
shall we know the angels in their ma- 
jesty, after death. 

‘The old man held one languid arm 
in his, and had the small hand tight 
folded to his breast, for warmth. It was 
the hand she had stretched out to him 
with her last smile, —the hand that had 
led him on through all their wander- 
ings. Ever and anon he pressed it to 
his lips; then hugged it to his breast, 
murmuring that it was warmer now 
and as he said it, he looked. ina 
to those who stood around, 
imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or 
need of it. The ancient rooms she 
had seemed to fill even while 
her own was waning tast,—the eyes 
she had. gladdened,—the noiseless 
haunts of many a thoughtful hour, 
the paths she had trodden as it were 
but yesterday,—could know her no 
more. 

“It is not,’” said the schoolmaster, 
as he bent down to kiss, her on the 
cheek and: gave his tears free vent, 

is not on earth that Heaven's jus- 
tice ends. Think whatit iscompared 
with the World to which her young 
spirit has: winged its early flight, and 
say, if one deliberate wish expressed in 
solemn terms above this bed could call 
her back to life, which of us would ut- 
ter iti?” 

When morning came, and they 
could speak more calmly on the sub- 
ject of their grief, they heard how her 
life had closed. 

She had been dead two days. 

They wereall about her at the time, 
knowing that the end was drawing 
on. She died soon after daybreak. 


They had read, and talked to her in’ 
the earlier portion of the night; but 
as the hours crept on,* she sank to 
sleep. They could tell, by what she> 
faintly uttered in her dreams, that they 
were of her journeyings with the old 
man: they were of no painful scenes, 
but of those who had helped and used 
them kindly; for 3 ften said, “God 
bless you!’’ wich great fervor, closing of that early grave. 

Waking, she never wandered in her| Along the crowded path they bore 
mind but once, and that was at beau-, her now,—pure as *the newly fallen 
tiful music which she said was in the ' snow. that covered it,—whose day on 
air, God knows. It may have been, | earth had been so fleeting. Under that 

Opening her eyes at last, from a | porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
very quiet sleep, she begged that they in its mercy brought her to that peace- 
would kiss her once again. That’ fulspot, she passed again, and the old 


of promise, inthe mere dawn of life— 
to gather round hertomb. Old men 
were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing—grandmothers, who 
might have died ten years ago, and still 
been old,—the deaf, the \d, the 
lamé, the palsied, the living dead in 
many shapes and forms,—to see the 


of stfength and health, in the full blush | 


A Tribute To Dickens 


Our Christmastide is aye more dear, 

Because he makes ite, 

A truergladness touclles it, are 
A richer, warmer glow; 

He bids us to befriend the poor, 
‘And with his kindly breath 

Brings back to selfish soulx, the mind 
Of Christ of Nazareth. 


He shames us from our baser selves 
By all the truthshe taught, t 
His pen reveals life's humblest paths 
AVith grace and goodness fraugl 
His magie pages'charm us yet 
‘As inthe distant days, 
‘And cherished is his name, and crowned 
‘With universal praise, 


i 
Some said the glory he had won 


ay freind came there almost.asy soon a: 
sero was day,” with an’ offering of dried | 


+ giving voice—rang its remorseless toll 


done, she turned to the old man witha’ 
lovely smile upon her face, —such, they 
said, as they had. never seen, and. 
never could forget,—and clung with! 
both her arms about his neck. They | 
did not know that she was dead, at | 
first, 

She had never murmured or com- 
plained, but, with a quiet mind, and | 
manner quiet unaltered, —save that she 
every-day became more earnest and 
more grateful to them, —faded like the , 
light upon a summer's evening. 

‘The chi'd who had been her litle 


flowers which he begged them to lay 
upon her breast. It was he who had 
come to the window over night and | 
spoken to the sexton; and they saw in 
the snow traces. of small feet where he | 
had been lingering near the room in | 
which she lay before he went to bed. 
He had a lancy, it seemed, that they 
had left her there alone, and could not | 
bear the thought. | 

He told them of his dream again, 
and that it was of her being restored 
to them, and just as she used to be. 
He begged hard to see her, saying that | 
he would be very quies, and that they | 
need not fear his being alarmed, for he | 
had sat alone by his young brother all | 
day long, when he was dead and had | 
felt glad tu be so ne: yn. “They let | 
him have his wish; and, indeed, he | 
kept his word, and was in his childish 
way a lesson to them all. i 

Up to thattime the old man had not | 
spoken once, except to her, —or} 
stirred from the bed-side, But when he 
saw her fittte favorite, he was moved 
as they had notseen him yet, and made 
as though he would have him come 
nearer. ‘Then, pointing to the bed he 
burst into tears for the first time; and 
they who stoo 


mA 


left them alone together. 


Soothing him with his artless talk of | 


her, the child: persuaded him to take 
some rest, to walk aboard, to do almost 
as he desired him. And when the day 
came on which'they must remove her 
in her earthly shape from earthly eyes 
forever; he led him away, 
might not know when she was taken 
from him. They were to gather fresh 
leaves and. berries for her bed. 

‘And now the bell—the bell she had 
so often heard by night and day,and! 
ened to with solemn pleasure almost as 


| light ae fall upon her grave. 


| mortality, and worldly hopes and fears 


by, knowing that the; are to be credited what a remar 
sight of this child had done him good, | lively corpse. 


that he | 


‘Would pass away and die, 
That lights more lustrous fa 

In Literature’s fair skys 
Time nchanting hand 
s place and pwer would dim, 
others, all the homage share, 
Once freely given to him. 


church received her in irs quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, 
where she had many and many atime 
sat musing, and laid their burden soft- 
ly onthe pavement. The light steam- 
ed on it through tpe colored window, 
—a window where the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer and 
where the birds sang sweetly all day 
long. With every breath of air that 
stirred among those branches in thei 
sunshine, some trembling, changing 


, would shine, 


But still we love him as of old, 
© *Mid all the changeful years, 
And still he moves our hearts to mirthy| 
Our eves to tender tears: 
And whatsoe’er new stars may rise 
"To cast o'er us theit spell, 
We'll keep his memory green, who wrote 
Of ‘Tim and Little Nell.—Edward C. 
Lansdown. 


to earth, ashes tu ashes, dust 
Many-a young hand dropped 
h, 


many a stifled sob j re 
rnd they were not { Wonder at his genius; recognize in 


‘All were sincere | UL speak with awe and reverence—a 
commission from the Divine Benefi- 
cence, whose blessed task we know it 
will one day be, to wipe every tear from 
every eye. Thankfullgil take my share 


Eart 
————— 


—. 


was heard. 
a tew—knelt down 
and truthful in their sorrow. 

‘They saw the vault covered and the | 
stone fixéd down Then, when the | 


dust of evening had come on, and not | [ 2 
4 soul disturhed the sacred stillness of | of the feast of love and kindness which 


the. place,-—-when the bright moon | this gentle, and generous, and charit- 

poured in her light on tomb and monu- | #dle seul contributed to the world." 

ment, on_ pillar, wall and atch, and, | And thank God that, in Thackeray s 
words, this great master “never wrote 


most of all (it seemed to them) upon | Nn 
her quict. grave,—in that calm, time, [3 line that your children need blush to 
when all outward things and inward | © He knew life and its para- 
thoughts teem with assurances..of im- | doxes. and he knew thatman is nor 
wholly bad or ever beyond redemption. 
| His knowledge kept him far from the 
unclean, untruthful cynicism of the 
modern hterati who/“have viewed life 
j through (ahi eiray bp 
|door.”” For Dickeits, man was made 
| in the im-ge of God; an image that he 
jcould blunt and mar but not destroy, 
and which with the Divine help he 
could at any moment restore -to its 
' pristine beauty. —America. 


ec humbled in the dust before them, 

—then, with tranquil and. submitsive 
hearts they turned away, and left the 
child with God. 


Dickens is Not Dead 
“Dickens is dead’’ procisimed the | 
press ‘of thesworld on June 95 1870, 
and the death of very few men has every 
aroused such universed, he: «felt sor- | 
vandregret. In 192 American 
writer, referring to the fiftieth anniver 
sary of hisgdeath, said: “Dickens | 
dead? If tHe publishers and librarians 


Lord Macaulay once said: “‘When 

a boy [read very earnestly, but at the 
foot uf every page | stopped and ablig- 
ed myself to give an account of what if 
| had read on the page. At first | had to 
| vead it three ur four times before I got 
my mind firmly fixed, butnow, after I 
have read a book through once, I can 


No, Dickens is not dead He cannot 
As long as womanhood is revered 
in this strange old world, and love is, book | ce, | 
cherished, and compassi almost recite it it from beginning to 
js.a virtue, not a sociological problem, &0¢- 

and the patter of little feet and the ae 

Jaugh of a child are sweeter.than music, P . 
and wrongs are to be redressed and Fiction is but the dessert. of litera- 
oppression to be destroye: d hope is ture XQ (00 many it is the first course, 
|to be poured in to sad eyes, and cheer and theppartake so greedily that they 
into. hearts that are broken by the have no room for the substantials. 

j world’s sad contumely, so long will / eae 

| Dickens live in the love of millions who 

} would make the world that he wished it Dr Lyman Abbott says, “The 
to be, and into which, with generous home ought to be no more without. a 


for her, so beautiful, so good. De- 
crepit age, and vigorous life, and 
blooming ‘youth, and helpless infancy, 
poured forth—on crutches, in the pride 


| art, he strove to fashion “may library than without a dining-rvom. 
| quarrel with Mr. Dickens’ artathous- and kitchen. Every man ought to 
sand times,’’ wrote his great contem-. provide for the brain as well as the 
porary, Thackeray, “‘I delight and stomach’’.” 


ane of abarroom , 


Ee | 
> 

d 
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What are the Wild Waves 
Saying - 


PAUL 
“what are the wild waves saying, 
Sister, the whole day long; 
That ever amid our playing’ 
T hear but their low lone song? 
Not by the sea-side, only— 
‘There it sounds wild and free — 


But at night when’ tis dark and lonely, 
In oe is still with me.”” 
FLORENCE 
“Brother, I hear no singing: 
‘Tis but the rolling wave, 
Ever its lone course winging 
‘Over some ocean cave, 
Dashing against the shore 


And the wind from some bleaker quarter 
Mingling with its roar:"” 


No! It is something greater 
That speaks to the heart alone, 

The Voice of the Great Creator 

Dwells in that mighty tone! 


PAUL 
but the waves seem ever 
ing the same sad thing, 
And vain is my weak endeavour 

To guess what the surges sing! 
What is that voice repeati 
Ever by night and da 
Is ita friendly greeting, 
(Of a warning that calls away?’* 
FLORENCE 
“Brother, the inland mountain 
Hath it not 2 
Speaks not the dripping 
it bedews the ground? 
Even by the household ingle, 
Curtained and closed 
Do not our voi 
With those of the d 


“Ye 


Ps v2 
lant storm? 


Yes! but theres something greater. 
That speaks to the heart alone 

of the Great Creator 
in that Mighty tone. 


The Death of Little Paul 


There is perhaps no more pathe- 
tically beautiful sketch in all literature 
than the story of Paul Dombey’s 
death When he was at the seashore 
he used to have straege fancies re- 
garding the sea, One day he fell asleep 
in his chair by the sea and slept quietly 
for along time. Awakiny suddenly, he 
started up, and sat listening 

Florence asked him what he thought 
he heard 

I want to know what it says,"” he 
answered, looking steadily in her face 
“The sea, Floy; what is it that it 
keeps on saying? ‘ 

She told him that it was only’ the 
noise of the rolling waves. 

“Yes, yes,” said “But I know 
that they are alwads saying something. 
What place is over there?"’ He rose 
up, looking eagerly at the horizon. 

She told him that there was another 
country opposite, but he said he didn’t 
mean that; he meant farther away— 
farther away. a 

Very often afterwards, in the midst 
of their talk, he would break ott to try 
t6 understand what it was that the 
waves were always saying; and would 
rise up in his couch to look towards 
that invisible region far away. 

_ After his return to London, lying on 
his death bed, in his home beside the 
river, the sound of the Howing water 
again seemed to awaken his strange 
fancies, and the fast moving current 
seemed to be carrying him out to sea. 
Possibly it was the reading of this that 
suggested Tennyson's requiem song 
about the time when he, too, would 

pur out to sea.”" “Sometimes when 
he awoke out of a feverish dream he 
thought a river was bearing him away.’” 

Then comes the closing scene: 
Sister and brother wound their arms 
around each other, and the golden 
lightcame streaming in, and fell upon 
them, locked together. 

“How fast the river runs, between 
its green banks and the rushes, Floy! 
But it's very near the sea. | hear the 
waves! They always said so!" 

Presently he told her that the mo- 
tion of the boat upon the stream was 
lalling him to rest. How green the 


banks were now, how bright the flow- 
ers growing ontbem, and how tall the 
rushes! Now the boat was out at sea, 
but gliding smoothly on. And now 
there was'a shore before him. © Who 
stood on the bank!—- 

He put his hands together, ashe had 
been used to do at his prayers. He 
did not remove his arms to do it; but 
they saw him fold them so behind her. 
neck. : 

‘Mamma is like you, Floy. 1 
know her by the face. But. tell 
them thatthe print upon the stairs at 
school is not divine enough. The light 
about the head is shining on me as I 
go!” 

The golden ripple on the wallcame 
back again, and nothing else stirred in 
the room. The old, old fashion! 
The fashion that came in with our first 
parents, and will last unchanged un- 


| til our race has run its course, and the 
| wide firmament is rolled up like a 
| scroll. The old, old fashion —Death! 


Oh. thank God, all who see it, for 
that older fashion yet, of Immortality! 
Andlook upon us, angels of young 
children, with regards not quite e¢s- 
tranged, when the swift river bears us 
to the ocean! 


The Vision ot Sir Launfal 


Once upon atime, when the Holy 
Grail was still on earth, there divelt, 
in a great gloomy castle in northern 
England, a young and handsome 
knight of lofty lineage, call ir. Laun- 
fal. In character and manner of life 
he was good and pure; yet .one thing 
he lacked. He was so self-righteous, 
so proud of his noble birth, and withal 
so arrogant, that he looked down upon 
those beneath him in rank, and had no 
sympathy with the sorrows ofi«he 
poor or the sufferings of the sinful 
On this account, he never admitted to 
his castle any but lords and ladies of 
high degree. 


According to the custom of all good 
and noble knights‘of that time, he 
made a vow to go forth upun the Quest 
of the Holy Grail. Many noble knights 
had failed in the Quest, but Sir Laun- 
fal thought that one so noble and good 
as himself would surely succeed. For 
only knights of noble birth and absolute 
purity of heart could find the Grail, 
and then only after doing many brave 
deeds of arms in behalf of those in 
distress. 


So he ordered all things prepared, 
and, on his last night at home, lay 
down upon abed of rushes, as « sign 
that he considered himself already 
started upon the Quest; for so were 
the questing knights accustomed to do. 
He hoped that, during the night, some 
dream or vision, such as often in those 
days directed knights on their journeys, 
might show to him which way he 
should take, and what he should do to 
achieve the Quest. 

Itcame to pass according to his wish. 
Ina vision, he set forthin the dawn of a 
beautiful June morning on “hie best 
war steed and dressed in his best and 
brightest armor. As, on his prancing 
steed, he passed from the gloom of the 
gateway into the glorivus sunshine 
without, his heart leaped and sang for 
joy. By the beauty cf the daybreak 
and his satisfaction with himself, his 
Whole being seemed lifted far above 
things common and unclean. Surely, 
he thought, all thing would soon be 
successtully ended. 


Suddenly his eyes lighted upon a 
hideous object—a_ blot on the beauty 
of the landscape. A poor leper held 
out his loathsome hands for alms. — All 
the beauty at once faded from the 
landscape, and Sir Launfal’s joy passed 
from him. ‘To his dainty soul the sight 
was simply disgusting. - No feeling of 


‘ sympathy, nothoughtof human broth= Not what-we give, but what we share, 
“erhood, was his. Yethis very vow For the gift without the giver is bare; 
required him to relieve the suffering _ Who gives himself with hisalms feedsthr.e, 
mbereres (cond eee { Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
» with disgust in his heart and Sir Launfal awoke and i: 
scorn on his face; he flung to the beg- that his Quest was ended cori 
garapiece of gold and rode quickly on. jt was begun. ‘The irue Grail was found 
jpeanee toler ne eet lefe the gold  withinhis own heart and his own castle. 
lying where it fell. Forlorn andtam- He hung up his mail and threw open 
ishing as he seemed, his-self-respect 
forbade him to accept alms froma Jowly were especially welcome, since 
person who 60 evideittly scorned one jn them he saw the image of the Cru- 
who, however humble and helpless, cified One, The rest of his life he 
was yet a brother man as precious in spent in doing good, and his fame was 
the sight of the Lord as even a gay spread abroad through all the North 
young knight. Many years passed Countree.—Adapted from James Rus- 
away and Sir Launfal grew old without sel] Lowell's “‘Vision of Sir Launfal.”” 
achieving the Quest, His armor, once : 
new and bright, became old, battle- * i 
I scarred, and dingy. Often he was- A Tale of Two Cities 
hungry, often almost naked. Many ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ by 
times he was obliged to ‘seek succor Charles Dickens, differs essentially 
from others. Gradually his own sor- from all his other novels in style 
rows and sufferings wrought a change manner of treatment. The two c 
[of heart. He lost his pride and haugh- are London and Paris. The time is 
tiness, and began to sympathize with before and during the French revolu- 
the poor and lowly. Obliged te accept tion. A peculiar chain of events knits 
alms himself, he began to understand and interweaves the lives of a ‘‘few 
what true charity meant. x ' sitfiple, private people’’ withthe out- 
At last, from the far East, whither break of a terrible public event. Dr. 
his wanderings had led him, and where Manette has been a prisoner in the 
the Grail seemed no nearer than be- Bastile for eighteen years, languishing 
fore, he turned his steps homeward. there on some vague, unfounded 
On Christmas Eve, a poor, friendless, ‘charge. His release when the, story 
grayhaired old man, he knocked at the opens, his restoration to his daughter 
gate of his own castle. Within all Lucie, the trial and acquittal of one 
was light.and laughter and joy in cel- Charles Darnay, nephew of a French 
ebration of the birth of the poor and_ marquis, on a charge of treason, the 
lowly Saviour, who Himself often had “marriage of Lucie Manette to Dar- 
not where to lay His head; yet the nay—these incidents form the intro- 
seneschal denied the claim of Sir Laun | duction to the drama of blood which 
fal to enter his own hall, and brutally js to follow.. Two friends of the 
turned him from the gate. Another Manette family complete the circle 
lord ruled his lands, and no one of important characters, Mr. Lorry, 
would recognize, in the broken old a solicitor of a very ancient London 
man, the gay Sir Launfal who had firm, and Sydney Carton, the most 
gone forth that bright June morning complete gentleman to be found in 
so many years ago pn the Quest of Dickens. Curton had wasted his tal- 
the Holy Grail. f ents, leading a wild, Bohemian exis- 
All through the long’ winter night tence in London. ‘The one garden- 
Sir Launfal sat shivering in the gate- spot in his life ‘is his love for Lucie 
way, which afforded slight protection : Manette. _ For this love he lays down 
from the bitter blasts, and saw the his life. At the breaking out of the 
cheerful lights through the windows | French revelution, Darnay hastens to 
of the hall, and heard the laughter of Paristo aid an old family servant who 
the gay company within At day ‘isin danger of losing his life. His wife 
break he was vainly trying to warm ! and his father-in-law follow him Grad- 
himself with the thought of the trop- ually the entire circle of friends, ii 
ical deserts through which he had of- | cluding Mr. Lorry and Sydney Car- 
ten wandered. In his mind's eye, he | ton, find themselves in the horrible en- 
saw’ a long line of camels.. slowly | vironment of the Paris of the Terror. 
winding across the level desert toward | Darnay himself is imprisoned and con- 
a distant oasis with its crown of wav- | demned to death, by the agency of a 
ing palms, beneath which sparkled the.| wineseller and his wife, the ‘latter a 


his castle to all comers. The poor and | 


water of a clear flowing spring. Sud- 
denly his meditations were interrupted 
by a request for alms. Looking up, he 
saw beside him the selfsame beggar to 
whom he had so long before scorn- 
fully tossed his gold. 

There was no scorn in his heart 
now. In the beggar he saw a 
fellow-sufferer and an image of Him 
who died on the Cross. The leper 
was, if possible, a more grewsome 
sight than before, but Sir Launfal 
thought not of that. All his daintiness 
had gone from him. Hebroke his single 
crust, and with a wooden cup dipped 
cold water from the icy river. These, 
the best and the last he had, he offered 
to the beggar. f 

As the leper touched them, a won- 
drous change took place. The mouldy 
bread became fresh and white, aug in 
the wogden cup, instead of clear water, 
there was the sparkle of rich, red wine. 
And a voice that was softer than silence 
said: — 


** 4Lo itis I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou has spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here, —this cup which thou 
Didst fillat the streamlet for Me but now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need; 


female impersonation of blood and 
war. To save the husband. of the 
woman he loves, Carton, by-strategy, 
takes his place in prison. The novel 
closes with the magnificent scene when 
Carton goes to his death on the scaf- 
fold, redeeming a worthless life by one 
supreme act of devotion. 

Read, read,read. Ther \ great- 
ersource of education, inspiration, and 
recreation than our libraries afford, and 
press and pulpit have combined to per- 
suade, the public to make further and 
more serious use of the rich and inex- 
haustible supply of knowledge and 
power contained therein. 

Whether it be farming, architecture, 
salesmanship, science, art,+literature, 
photography, engineering, or. writing 
for the press that you are especially. in- 
terested in, the library offers a vast a- 
mount of information on the subject. 
Why not benefit by it? Why not 
profit by what.some one else already 
has learned and add to that whatever 
originality and experience may teach 
you. — Lily R. Morrison in Qur Young 
People. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris 
has four million vo!umes, or over 700 
} acres of printed paper. t 


Tur Camapian 


Classroom, Locals 


Mernie and Jrene Quast are enjoy- 
ing the treats. provided by the dollar 
their mother sent. 


Edna Donald got a letter from 
home. Her mother is feeling better 
after an operation. Edna is glad. 


Inez Harris was much pleased with | 
a new pair of roller skates which she 
got from her father a few weeks ago. 


Opal MacDonald had a nice sur- 
prise a week ago Sunday when her 
family came to the school to sce her. 


Mary Drobina is greatly pleased 
with the picture post cards of 
Kitchener, and the gum, which her 
parents often send her. 


Lillian Reed is playing baseball very 
well this spring. Lillian is fond of out 
door sports and hopes to carry off 
some honours on field day. 


Irene Tilley was very much surprised 
see her aunt from Oshawa who came 
last week. [rene was very pleased 
with the nice ball and doll her aunt 
brought to her. 


Phyllis Copeman. was well remem- 
bered on her biethday. She received 
ten lovely birthday cards from her} 
mother, father, brothers, sisters and; 
friends. 


Jack Love received word that his 
uncle, Harry Black, was married on 
May 4th to Miss Reva Stockfish. 
They were married at Fort Frances by 


Rev Dr. Miller. 


Lyot a box from home. I got 
candy, gum, pie, funny papers a 
letter, a bar and some chocolates. ; 
My sister Evelyn made the pic for me. | 
It was very good. | would like some | 
more. 


Vetta Shepley, Mary Churchill ana 
Irene Tilley were very happy when 
they were allowed to attend the school 
concert at Trenton. They came to; 
school since Christmas so did not see 
the concert when the other children | 
saw it. | 


| 


Carl Borth received a letter from | 
his mother. She told him that their; 
dog Hunter went away for a few days ; 
and when he came home, his nice j 
leather collar had been stolen off him. 
Carl thinks it must be a mean person 
who stole his dog collar. 


Teddy George was a very proud} 
little boy on Mother's Day. He had 
a beautiful red rose to wear which his | 
mother sent. Teddy enjoys the letters 
from his mother so much, especially 
when they contain apressed flower, 
for he is very fond of flowers and but- 
terflies. 


On Friday afternoon, April 29, | 
William Kiniski entertained at a birth- 
day party in his classroom. It was in 
honour of his 11th birthday. The 
boys and girls played many games. 

Edna Donald, Vivian Richardson, 
Dan Bostnari and Arthur Hazlitt won 
prizes. They then sat down toa dainty 
lunch. {n the centre of the table was a 
birthday cake with eleven pink candles 
on it. They had cake, marshmallows, 

~ peanut clusters, ice.cream and lemon- 
ade. The boys and girls thanked 
William for the lovely party. 

William also received a lovely box 
frem home for his birthday. He was 
very pleased. 


1 
| 


j day. 


Yesterday Mr. O' Gorman told us 


that we night go to swim in the bay 
next week. 


Helen Reble is very proud of her 
new clothes which came from home 
fecently. 


Violet Salminen is glad she received 
a new tam. Violet has grown so muc! 


since she came to school that her other 
hat was too small. 


Cassie Johnston took kome pictures 
of Nellie in Apcontums she wore in 
the play. Werhope thd picture will 
turn out well. 


Charles Graziano was delighted to 
see his parents and sisters yesterday. 
He was much pleased with the box of 
good things they left. 


Roberta MacDonald appreciated 
the box which her grandmother sent 
when her uncle and aunt came last Sun- 


Donnie Donovan had a pleasant 
surprise when his mother called to see 
him last week. She gave Donnie a gun 
which his younger brother Bobby, had 
sent to him. 


Mr. Blanchard took Anival Shep- 
herd, Clifford Haist, Victor Eggington 
and me to the fair grounds to race 
ith hearing boys on Victoria Day. 
The deaf boys won. Roy Lethbridge 


Michael Melnyk celebrated his 
fifteenth birthday by entertaining his 
class mates at a birthday party. After 
a trip to the bay, they returned to the 
class room for ice-cream, cake, candy 
and lemonade. Michael proved to be 
an efficient host and deserves credit 
for the way he cut and served the 
birthday cake. 


lived in St. Thomas. 
Jean Thompson. 


One day last week we made cocoa ; 


on an electric stove in our class-room. 
We made the co€oa with milk. We 
sweetened it with sugar. We treated 
our neighbors and Miss Cass. 
Kathleen Carrick. 


Last Sunday [ was walking around 
the boys’ residence when I saw a 


| robin’s nest up in a tree. I climbed up ! 


and saw three blue eggs in the nest. 


iT touched them gently and found that ; Thelma Boshart. 


they were warm. Phope to see some 
baby bifds soon. H. E. Young. 


Mr. Vaughan told me that we would 


|go to the woods next Saturday.. We 


are happy. 
‘To-morrow we shall go tothe woods 


with Mr. Vaughan at about 9 0” clock. 


| We shall come back to the residence | expect to arrive in Fort Frances on 


about 12 0’ clock. Lloyd Greene. 


On May Sth Mr. Gordon took a 
The girls wore 


picture of each of us. e 
white middies. and black ties andthe 
boys wore the blue sweaters. He 


had three films. We thanked him for 


| taking our pictures. 


After awhile Mr Gordon tinted the 
pictures for us and he made a frame 
for each ot them. He put them on 
the book case and we saw them. They 
are beautiful pictures. We like them 
very much. Many teachers, pupils and 
superviors came to see them. They 
like them. Mr. Gordon will give 


them to us, when we go home. 
Margaret McLeod. 


|| sun. They want to be tanned. Some 
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I get many pictures for our geogra- 
phy scrap books in the Star Weekly 
every week. Billie Marr. 


I broke my desk and Mr. O’ Hara~ 
fixed it. I did not go to swim at the Y. 
M. C. A. The boys and girls marched 
on the road and were very good. 

Mr. OQ’ Gorman brought several 
fireworks and litthem. D. Alexander. 


May 23 was Empire Day. The girls 
and boys went to the flag pole. A big 
boy raised the flag. We recited the 
pledge. Wecheered three times. The 
boys marched. We sang ‘Gud Save 
the King’’. We came to school. 

& Violet, Hannah. 


The 


‘The boys lay on the grass in. the| 


of them are sun-burned. Their arms 
are sore, Buster Hoage. 


{ got a letter from home. My moth- 
er planted her garden. The grass is 
growing and it is warm in Northern 
Ontario now. Earl Prince. 


T took some pictures of our class at 
Jones’ Creek last week with my cam- 
era. Some of the pictures were very 
good. Stewart Donaghy. 


In the afternoon we went tothe bay 

j and raked all the stones and sticks from 
the bank. We will have fine times bath- 
ing there. Willie Toews. 


_ When I received a letter from my 
sister, she said that I have three new 
kittens at home. I will be delighted to 
see them on June 14th. S 

Jessie Besserman. 


Iam on the Scotland yard softball 
team. My team won five games and 


We marched to Belleville. 
boys marched. The girls rode in the 
bus. A. Prus’ friend came to see her. 
She was glad to see her.. Miss 
Sweetnam took Violet Salminen and 
Marie Drobina’ to the woéds. They 
had a picnic. Mrs. Blanchard brought 
some flowers to school. They look 


Jost none, We shall try to win all our |) Tatars: 
games. We shall play off this week | May 19th was _my_ birthday. 
perhaps John Kosti | I'am 14 years old. My mother sent $2 


fora picnic. We walked along on the 
highway. Miss Daly put our lunch * 
into her car. She drove it. We walked 
to the woods. John did not catch any 
fish. Miss Bell, Miss Burt, Miss Daly 
cooked potatoes and wieners. We had 
potatoes, wieners, mustard, rolls, 
sandwiches, bananas, orangeade and 
doughnuts for our lunch. We saw 
many birds. We enjoyed the picnic. 
a * Charlie Possnett.’ 


Last week Mr. Gordon told us an 
interesting story. It was about Samuel 
de Champlain. We want Mr. Gordon 
to tell us some more stories. 

Marie St. John. 


I am very#sorry because my sister 
Dorothy ‘has been very ill in the 
Bellevilie Hospital. I hope she gets 
better soon. Clarence Bower. 

My mother and a friend visited me 
last week for three days. I was glad to 
see them. Betty Fair. 


| We had a picnic yesterday after- 

jnoon. The boys went to Miss Panter's 

' cottage. We walked along the shore. 
The girls drove in her car. Miss Cass, 
Miss Fetterly and Miss Panter went. 


I received a letter from my brother 
John and my_-sister-in-law Muriel. 
They said in their letter that they will 


Weave f sae with them. * 
jTeave for a trip toCalfornia on June "Donald and {built a stove ow the 
shore. Harold and Douglas carried 


} stay in school until June 14th. 


H Barbara Mollison. 


i ‘stones for the stove. We picked up 


wood for a‘fire. Miss Panter made the 
fire. Miss Cass c@dked bacon. 

John went to the farm and gota pail 
of water. Some of the boys opened the 
shutters in the cottage. The gurls help- 4 
ed Miss Fetterly butter rolls én the 
verandah. We had lunch in front of 
the cottage. We had bacon, brown 
bread, jam, cakes and lemonade for 
lunch. 3 

After lunch some of us washed the 
dishes. Then we played hide-and- 
seek. I climbed trees. | pretended to 
be Tarzan. Douglas stepped on a 
sfOne and sprained his ankle. He copld 
hardly walk home. We got home about 
six o'clock. Peter Rudeychuk. 


Last Wedneday I got a letter from 
my father. He told me that my cousin 
Mildred was in the hospital because 
she fell off a chair and broke two of 
. She is home now because she 
Mary Eva Ferguson 


On May 16 and 17 in the afternoon 
the boys and I went to the Bay of 
! Quinte. We put some stones in a pile 
! under the trees or the bushes near the 
shore of the bay. A few boys found 
‘many crabs there and returned to the 

boy's residence with the crabs and put 
jthem into glasses. In a few days the 
crabs were dead. They threw them 
away. Wallace Nahrgang. 


May 19 was Charlie’s birthday. He 
is 14 years old. His mother sent him 
$2 for his birthday He wanted to have + 
a picnic. i ‘ 

Dorothy, Irene and Ila helped Miss 
Daly make lunch for the picnic. Seme 
of the boys tcok their fishing poles. 
They wanted to catch some fish. 

We left the O. S D. at 3 o'clock 
and walked along the highway to.a 
road and to Jones’ Creek. John ask- 
ed Miss Bell if she would let us catch 
fish and she told him that she would. 
We.-ran rather slowly nearthe creek 
but John ran very fast. After awhile 
he wasnot careful. He slipped off a 
stone and fell. “He got wet,and hurt 
hisarm. We laughed very much. 
Welooked everywhere forfish. We 
did not-catch any We walked along 
near the creek. We watched Misses 
Daly, Burt and Bell cook wieners and 
potatoes. We ate them for lunch with 
rolls, mustard, sandwiches, lemonade 
and bananas. We helped them bring 
the things to Miss Daly’scar. We 
put them init and walked again with 
Miss Bell. We got home at 7.30. 
Miss Daly, Miss Burt and Dorothy 
went in the care Charlie Smith. 


I veceived a letter from .my friend, 
I was sorry to,hear 
| that her finger was out of joint. She 
| went to the doctor with it. He said 
that she could not play ball for a week. 

| Now thig week is up, her fingeris better 
| and shefcan play ball with her friends. 
T will go home in June with some 
girls who live in Port Arthurs My 
mother or father will meet_me there. 


i 


June 17. Merle Allen 


My brother Wilfred. caught two 
rabbits. They were all white. He 
was very happy because he had two 
crabbits. He made a rabbit-house. 
‘He gave some leaves, carrots and 
jother things tothem. Betty Ortman. 
+ [ received a letter from my father. 
He said in his letter that my brother 
| Bobby had a nasty accident on the 
istreet. He was making a sand pie 
| and dropped a milk bottle on the side- 
“walk. The bottle. broke and he fell 
upon it cutting his arm and thumb 
very badly. A doctor fixed him up. 

He put in five: stitches. 
cEdna Williams. 
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Books and Reading 

If in Solomon’s day, when books 
were produced by hand-writing, it was 
true that “‘Of making many books 
there 1s no end,”” one wonders how 
he could have found adequate language 
to characterize the output of today; 
and it surely is more truc now thau 
then that the reading of a large pro- 
portion of these books would indeed 
be a ‘‘weariness to the flesh,’ and 
especially true of most of the novels. 


book of fiction can be regarded 
as great unless it has enduring qualities. 
No buok is really worth reading once 
that. is not worth, that the reader 
would not enjoy, reading twice or 
more. This is a good test of real me- 
rit. One can read the works of D: 
ans and Scott and Vhackerey and Hugo 
and others over and over again, al- 
ways with increasing enjoyment. What 
a weariness? almost to the extent of 
fepugnance, ic would be if we were 
obliged to read any one of the great 
majority of recett three or 
four times? 


novels 


In addition to the perennial interest 
of the works of the great masters, 
nearly all of them possess intrinsic me- 
rit and value. They were written with 
a purpose—to elevate the taste, to in- 
struct the mind, to inculcate the prin 
ciples of honor and righteousness, 10 
instil hatred of evil and Jove for the 
good. the beautiful and the true; and 
perhaps the chief sgency in the ove! 
throw of some of the worst social and 
political evils that were then tolerated, 
and in some cases legalized, were the 
novels of Dickens and Reade and Scott 
and Eliot and others, Very impressives 
ly has the aim of a great author been 
expressed in the fine closing sentence 
in Scow’s “Heart of Midlothian,” as 

_ follows: 


“Reader, this tale will not be told in 
vain if it shall be found ¢o illustrate (ne 
reat truth that guilt, thaugh it may at 
tain t¢ temporal splendor, can never 
confer real happiness, thar the eyil 
Consequences of our crimes longrsure 
vive their commission, and like the 
ghoses of the murdered. forever haunt 

Mthe steps of the malefactor, and that 
the paths of viruc, though seldom 
those af worldly preatness, are always 
those of pleasantness and peace.” 


While itis no exaggeration to say 
that the vast majority of novels pours 
ing every year from the press are simp- 
ly trash, and not a few of them fib, 
yet thete is ¢ saving cemnaise. A poudly 
Bumber of present day novelas have 
written stofies thar ate not otily vere 
enjoyable, but of fine moral tone and 
good literary yuality: and its erauly- 
ing to know that some ot the best and 
M6st popular ones ate by Canadian 
authors, such atl M Man 
Mrs. McClung, Ralph @ KOT, 


A. Cody, Marian Keith, Chas. G. 
D. Roberts, Peter B. Kyne, Susan 
Ertz, Norman Duncan, Dillon Wal- 
ace, Honore Morrow(Willsic); Mar- 
shall Saunders and others. 


And then there are the detective and 
spy and thrilling adventure stories, 
which might be said to be a class by 
then.selves, and which everybody 
reads. These have had a tremendous 
vogue, and no doubt theultimate effect 
has been somewhat harmful, especially 
to young people, and it is well that the 
demand for these is diminishing, for, 
though in nearly every instance the 
criminal] or villian meets his just deserts, 
yet he is usually invested with a sort of 
glamour that may have a harmful effect 
enthe youthful reader. Some of these, 
however, have considerable literary 
merit and are relatively innocuous. 
such as those of Baroness Orczy, who 
wrote the popular Scarlet Pimpernel 
books, Doyle, Oppenheim, Buchan, 
Packard etc 


Ic is very gratifying to know that 


librarians and booksellers say that year | 


by year there is less relative demand 
for fiction, especially the frothy kind, 
and more for other kinds of books, 
such as travel, history, biography, 
science, essays, etc, and the list of 
such books being published is com- 
mendably large in number, excellent 
in quality, and many of them are sold 
at remarkably low prices, There are 
some very delightful books of travel 
that are having a large circulation, 1 
tably those of Morton, Osborne, Hal- 
iburton, Streeter, Bell Bethe, Franck 
etc.; Wells’ History World, 
though superficial and inacurate in 
places, has had an immense sale, as 
have also the very interesting light 
scientific treatises by such popularizing 
writers as Slosson, Caldwell, Collins, 
ete 


Of all classes of books published in 
recent years, excepting fiction, probs 
bly the most extensive and commend- 
able are those written expecially for 
children of all ages. ‘These are of 
Great Variety as ject Matter, and 
a large proportion’of them are beauti- 
fully iilustrated and the language used is 
such as can be readily understood by 
those for whom they are respectively 
intended. It is quite possible to find 
books suited to every age and every 
taste and every occasion, and teachers 
find these books to be amust valuable 
aid in imparting information andin 
stimulating a taste forand a habit of 
reading good books, 


Whatto Read 
Read history, It is the story of the 
progress af human hfe and nanonal 
development. It teaches by example 
and stimulates to effort. 


Read poetry. Icenshrines the noblest 

thoughts in the most perfect torm. It 

nriches the mind with ideals that may 
come real. . 

Read romance. The example of 
heroes are an inspiration and tends 10 
the formation of noble character 

Read science. It records all human 
acblevenient, i supplies informauon 


and equips for uscfuliess and efficie 
ancy 


Read philosophy Irimparts 
to Considet ull things, knowledge to 
understand all the things, and forgtude 
to endorte all things 
Read the Bible Ir 
highest ideals af morality and righteous. 
ness and justice; it enunciates the 
prncples aad reveals the power that 
ooly can establish peace and good will 
among then, It is the inspirer of the 
best Iterary and artistic genius, the 
Conservator of Civilization, Tie essen- 
tial basis’ ofthe Anest culture; it pro- 
claims the saving Evangel w®hose firm 
foundation is Iaith, which ie the first 


sdom. 


oshrines the 


thing in the world; whose omnipot 


motivity is love,. which is the greatest 
thing in the world; and whose inspira- 
tion to patient endurance to the end is 


hope—the last thing in the world. 


“Time was,’’ says the New York 
| Post, “when a dime novel was a dime 
but now it sells for $2 and is called 
literature'’. Perbaps it is literature in 
asense, eyen the worst ones. Like- 
wise the deadly nightshade is a plant 
and a ‘‘snake’’ is an animal. 

Samuel Johnson said many practi. 
cally wise things. One was that ‘‘an 
hour a day spent in reading a good 
book would make a man learned in 
five years.’ Johnson's definition of a 
wretched man was “‘one who bas no 


| taste for reading on a rainy day.” 


In this issue we give extracts from 
or synopses of some of the great and 
beautiful stories in which English lit- 
erature’ is so rich, also of Hugo's 
masterpiece, Should opportunity offer, 
several subsequent issues will be 
specially devoted to Canadian literature 
and other Canadian topics. 


We express our admiration and ex- 
tend our congratulations to the Super- 
intendent, editors, artists and printers 
of the [owa Schuoi for the handbook 
of information just issued. Ie is one 
of the most beautiful and anractive 
booklets we have ever seen, and is a 
splendid demonstration of the superior. 
facilities possessed and high. standard 
attained in this phase of the industrial 
training given by the lowa School. 

In the corner of a coal-merchant's 
office, a caller noticed a small book- 
shelf, filled with a few worn volumes 
of poetry, history, science and one or 
two gond novels. “Do you read 
those books here?" asked the caller. 
“"Yes'', said the merchant, “‘L uy to 
find some time for them. [ sell coal 
for a ling. but | cannot live on coal,"* 
Well would be for them and for 
the world if every man and every wo- 
man were to imbibe thae merchant's 
philosophy and follow “his example. 
Many people say that they have no 
time to read books. It is a fallacy. 
Everyone has time All that is lack- 
ing is the inclination 


One article in a recent issue of this 
paper stated that the school board in a 
certain city in the United States had 
decided that pupils who were inditter- 
ent to their school work, who were 
“too lazy to study’’, should be drop- 
ped from the roll and not allowed to 
attend school Of course this kind of 
pupil is ageravating, and to some exe 


-tent exerts a harmful influence, but 


expulsion docs not seen) justifiable 
In many cases a change of teacher 
would probably solve the difficulty 
In any cass, expulsion would be likely 
to result in noral deterioration In 
hearly every instance it sould no 
doubt be found thit the ironsbound 
school curricula are at faule (The 
pupils are compelled to learn things 
in’ which they feel no interest white 
tyet, und some naturally tehel, [f the 
curricula were elastic enouith to permit 
exch pupil to follow ihe bene of his 
Oufural uputudex und inelmations, 
there would be few uniacerested of ine 
different pupils, A careful reading of 
biography shows thai no small number 
of fhe world’s yreacest men in all 
Walke: ia fe were regarded as hope- 
lessly indillerent or stupid in schaol, 
Every boy and gil ic enutled to the 
very best possible chanee to make good, 
and we are sure thut it is quite feasible 


to enlise the interest and enthusiasm of 
every normal ehild if the right hte 
ods and competent inseuetors are 
employed ¥ 


Our Proposed New Buildings 
‘The Ontario Government has under 
consideration plans for extensive alter- 
ations and extensions to our: School 
plant, which they hope to carry out a8 
fastas conditions warrant. This yearit 

| ts their intention to erect two new 

| dofmitories, one for junior girls and 

jone for junior buys, each’ of which 

| will accommodate fifty pupils, and will 

| be so placed as to fit in with the whole 

| junior unit when completed, Ic ishoped 

jt have these ready for occupancy by 

; the end of this year. 


| What are the most vital elements 
of a good aducation? What subjects 
are the most important? They are 
not to be found on most of the pres- 
cribed curricula. Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
beth, the new President of the On- 
tario. Educational Association, thus 
states the essential things: 

“Te children, grammar, 


‘© teach 
shemistry and a host of other involved 
subjects without_teaching them the 
danger of passions uncontrolled, im- 
pulses unrestricted and appetites un- 
Fegulated is to omit the best training 
for citizenship.’? 


Training the pupils to be courteous 
is one of the most important duties of 
teachers, There are many ways of 
doing this. One very essential way if 
this: “"Be as polite to your pupils as 
you expect them to be to you.’’ Some 
teachers think itis “‘infra dig’ to treat 
pupils with the same courtesy and 
consideration that they do other peo- 
ple. This is a kind of “dignity’’ that 
they should get rid of as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Here is advice that it would well for 
us to follow: “Going through books 
does not makg us students, or make us 
wise: it is rather the going of the ideas 
of the book through the mind of the 
learner that makes him a student.’’ 
Some people boast of the number of 
books they read, ac if that were a mark 
of intellectual superiority, As sensibly 
might they boast of the amount of food 
they consume. Both of these are cause 
for disparagement rather than for boast- 
ing. Wisdom and mental development 
are not derived from the hasty and 
superficial reading of many books, but 
from the thoughtful readiny of a few. 

{ris nor'what we cat but what we 
assimilate that makes the body strong 
and healthy, It is not whar-we read 
but what we assimilate thar sirengthens. 
and develops the intellect An, ex- 
change expresses the same idea in the 
following words; “That great numbers 
of people read t00 much for their own 
good seems to be a fact, And this does 
not refer to the read, of novels 
alone, Even soscalled serilys reading 
can be overdone, How doek it avail a 
man to read scientific books, biogta= 
phies, sociglogy, and all the other 
dlugiss if he does not digest what he 
reads? Mar better for such persons if 
they would read less and think more.’* 


‘The cohscum was the largest struc- 
tuce in Ancient Rome, Ic wgs used for 
gainer, races and, gladiatorial convesta. 
It covered five acres and would sear 
100,000 spectators. A large part af 
the static has been used tor other pur 
puscs. Enough material has been re- 
moved for the ereciion of hundreds 6f 
other buildings, yet the ruins left are 
enormous. Byton, in Childe Harald; 
wrote 2 beautiful desctiption of ft and 
of the contests therein. In addidon to 
Uns, there was the Circus Maxiniug, 
between the Palaune and Aventine 
hills. ‘his would seat 3H! 0 people. 
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THE ADIAN 


« Scnoot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” : 


Wepnespay, June Isr, 1932 


Home Going 


To Parents and Guardians: 


School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 15th, and the pupils will 
gohome on the 14th and 15th. 

Circulars have been sent to every 
parent and guardian giving the exact 
time when his or her child will arrive 
at the home sta‘ion. 

An officer of the school will, as 
usual, accompany those who are to 
travel on the Main Lines of Railways, 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon. 

‘The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
14th, 1932. 

It is important that parents 
or friends be standing on the 
platform of the station when 
the train arrives. [f your child 
does not atrive on the train stipulated 
in the circular, telegraph this office 
promptly. 

‘The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fate co the Bursar by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Revis- 
tered Letter, Thisisimportant. We 
wish to emphasize the very great im- 
portance of parents sending us the am- 
ount of the railway fare promptly. 
"Yhe earlier they send it the more they 
will assist ue in making our arrange. 
ments here. Parents should read very 
carefully the circulars that have been 
sent to them régarding the closing of 
School and the howie-going of the pu- 
pile. The next term will begin on 
Wednesday, Sept. 14th, anid | trust that 
all the pupils will be seat back prompt 
ly. 

Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 


it enables us to trace missing bageage- 
Your faithfully, 


H. B. Feterly, M. A. 


Superintendent. 


pais Day Celebration _ by some of the boys. Chief of these 
ao lay 24th, which was Queen Vic- ; Was the Canadian Coat of Arms inthe 
ma s birthday and always a holiday | appropriate colors, the handiwork of 
luring her long reign of over sixty | Frank Breeze and Arthur McShane. 


| Years, was afterwards set apart under | Uhis was really a masterpiece and was 


Ge designation of Victoria Day, as a | ¢reatly admired and warmly commend- 
lay of ‘special patriotic celebration ed by everyone who saw it. These 
iBrogehout the Empire. The day be- boys are clever artists and, as such, 
fore, May 23rd, is known as Empire | will probably beheard from in future 
Day and the teachers of all the schools | years. 
ig Ontario are reas to devote at 
least a part of the day to a special pro-|on the fine Empire D, 
gram devoted ’to the purpose of a | iat they had pretend! she heiehe 
paring intormation regarding the a- jit was a very fine thing to see everyone 
chievements, resources etc, of the va- | taking his or her part, and endeavoring 
rious states of the Empire, of instilling |to do their very best. The fact that 
seca of loyalty and devotion to | they were willing to attempt what was 
ing and country, and of inculcating.! a very difficult and embarrassing task 
Principles of, patriotism and good citi-| for some of them, and by so doing 
zenship. - showing their honor to the flag and 
At the Ontario <i for the Deaf ; their loyalty to the Empire, was proof 


the day wasypbserved With a great a-; that they were imbued with the true 
mount of st and |enthusiasm, all , spirit of patriotism; and if they display- 
of the pupils entering heartily into the | ed these same qualities in overcoming 
proceedings. At 8 o'clock the cere- j difficulties when they left school, she 
monial raising and saluting of the flag | WaS sure they would be an honor to 
took place in the presence of the whole ; their country and to the great Empire 


Miss Ford congratulated the pupils 


school, followed by the recitation in 
concert of the Empire pledge and the 
national anthem, 

In each intermediate and junior 
classroom the following programme 
was carried out as far the capacity of 
the pupils permiued: " 


1. Scripture Readings 

2. The Lord's Prayer 

3. Hymn — "O God our Help in 
Ages Past”” 

4. Poem —“'The Land of the 


Maple” 

5. Geography Lesson on the British 
Empire 

6. Recitations and Readings—Se- 
lected. 


Senior Department assembled at two 
o'clock in Mr. Elhs' room, where 
4 very inspiring and instructive pro- 
gramme was carried out, as follows: 

1 Scripture Reading and Lord's 
Praver, led by Mr Stewart. 

2.The Objects of Empire Day, re- 
cited by Florence Langdon and Frank 
Breeze. 

3 The British Empire, by the En- 
ance Class. Each one described the 
location, extent, products, resources 
ete of one section or more of the Em- 
(pire. 

4 Recitation-g'“The Colors of the 
Flag,” by James Matthews, George 
{ Bostnari, and James Cecchini. 

5 History and. Formation of the 
Union Jack. by Willie Burlie, Fred 
Dixon, Billy Rule, Ruth Morton and 
Jack Harrison, 

6 Readinyr-"“The Union Jack"’ by 
Helen Maw. 

7. Description of the Canadian Cvat 
of Arms, by John'Mingworh. 

8 Reading *+"*My Creed,” by Edrie 
Kinsella. 

9. ‘The Pledge, as follows: 

“I pledge allegiance t my flag, 

And to the Empire for which it stands, 
One Nation indivisible, 

With Liberty, Equabty and Justice to 
all” 

Recited in concert by Jean Green, 
Helen Bartkiewige, Antonio Trottier, 
Rose Benedict, ‘(Gordoo Richardéan, 
Frank De Shetler and James Farrance, 

10. God Save the King. 

Mr. Campbell presided over the 
procecdings, and at the close urged 
gpon all the pupils the duty they owed 
and the privileges they <njoyed ai 
citizens of this great Ktmpire, ‘They 
*ighould live far the Empire, if need 
be fight for he Empire, yes, and die 
for the Empire 

Geveral dates in Mr. Ellis’ room 
were covered wilt cinblemis of Cana- 


daand the F npite, beautilully drawn 


‘Phe pupils of all the classes in the 


‘of which it isa part, 
Mr. Lally, in commenting upon the 
afternoon's presentation, urged that 
" the teachers concerned to endeavour to 
apply to the work neat session the 
knowledge gained from the day's pro- 
gram. There were various faults to 
be corrected, but judging by the in- 
terest and application dispjayed by the 
pupils, the, task would be made easy. 
As seniors *they should be able to pre- 
sent programs creditable to their 
School, and theirteachersshould foster 
such work as far as possible with their 
‘ daily program. 


j ——- 


aL Local and General 


On May 19th,,which was cadet 
inspection ydav, we were favored with 
a visit from several of the Belleville 
High School teachers, who expressed 
in very laudatory terms their great ap- 
preciation of all they had seen of the 
work being carried on here. 


A few days ayo Mr. George White, 
chief architect of the Ontario Public 
Works Department, accompanied by 
Mr, G. Thompson, the Belleville 
architect, spent a day at our School 
looking over the site and getting sug- 
gestions for the plans of the new 
buildings that are to be erected 


On the day following the Trenton 
entertainment, Mr. Spence Clarke, of 
Belleville, took a picture of the whole 
cast, grouped on the lawn, Mr. Blan- 
chard, at the same time, took a number 
of separate groups, all of which, as 
also the one taken by Mr. Clarke, 
were very clear and satisfactory. 


At the Belleville fair gfounds on the 
motning of May 24th, the relay team 
from the O. §_ D. were again success+ 
ful in defeating the other teams pro- 
duced by the public schools of Belle- 
ville tg'win the 1D. acon Cup, for the 
fount consecutive time The teams 
gonsisted of four nupners, cach boy 
runoing 440 yards. The members of 
the ©. $. D. team were Anival 
Shepherd, Victor Exeingion, Roy 
Lethbridge, and Clifton Haist, Elle 
wood Hell, « former moner, who 
helped bring the Deacon Cup to 0. 
§ D, the firse tine, Coached the 
tean}. 


The cditor was pleased to get a 
lewer from Mr. John Spanner, formict 
instructor of printing, comphmenting 
the Eespire Day number of The 
Canadian. We take the hbery of 
quoting One paragraph, which will be 
af interest to some of our pregent and 
past print shop boys! 


i 
«The chop locals have been particu- 


larly interesting to me, Maay of the 
juniors of my da: are becoming quile 
‘ 


proficient workers. My congratulations 
to James Matthews, James Cecchi 
“Steve Kowalewicz, Emest Maitr 
Bogdan Agopsowicz, George Bostnari 
and Elwood Bell. They were promis- 
ing lads in my time and Fam pleased- 
to note their progress. We enjoy the 
news of broadening interests and ac- 
tivities in your midst.’” 


“*A litde limelight now and then is 
relished by the wisest men,’’ and so 
when Willie Scott Saw his reproduction 
of a ‘Just Kids’ cartoon in a recentis- 
sue of The Toronto Globe he looked 
very pleased. And who would not? 

In suctesboe to Willie that he do 
athe drawingtand send it ip, it was with 
the hope that the printing of it would 
stir a desire for achievement along 
some other lines. Could some psy-, 
chologist tell us why Willie's marks in 
arithmetic run from cighty toa hund- 
red and vet his capacity fpr connected 
language be limited? Here we have 
a talent tied up, locked up andthe key 
lost. For how can Willic be a great 
cartoonist. without the contributory 
ideas which come from the accumu- 
lated experiences of the race? 


On May 24th the Memorial to the 
Belleville boys who fell in the World 
War was formally unveiled with im- 
posing ceremonies. The most specta- 
cular event was the procession from 
the armories to. Memorial Park, in 
which about 150 of our pupils partici- 
pated, and by general agreement con- 
stituted its most attractive feature. 
Whe boys, led by Mr. O' Gorman and 
Elwood Bell, ‘looked well in their 
blue sweaters, the girls were very at- 
tractive in their middy uniforms, and 
Irene Stoner and Adele Lowson were 
ideal marshals. The pupils’ marching 
and general discipline were perfect, 
and clicited very laudatory comments 
all along the line. ‘The Onotario-In- 
telligencer's report of the procession 
made special mention, of the part taken 
by our pupils in the following com- 
mendatory wogds: The mos in- 
teresting part of the procession, to 
many, was the part taken by the pupils 
of the Ontario School for the Deal 
and their neat and uniform dress and 
splendid marching brought forth favor- 
able comment on all sides." 


Senior Softball 


The schedule has been played 
through the Heralds, captained by Ele 
wood Bell, playéd and won four games, 
"The Juurnalk, captained by James 
Cecchini, willbe their opponents. in 
the playoffs, having won twoxgames 
from the Tribunes. 


Intermediate Softball 

Big scores have been prominent in 
this league but this has not lessened the 
interest shown. Every team tries to 
win, each player putting forth his best 
effort, whether their team is on the 
losing end ar nat, 
Scotland Yard, captained by Willie 
Williamson, ars the winners ot the. 
Rest half, 


| Senior Baseball 
The Belleville High School boys 
have made two visits ta thea, O.S.Ds 
catipus, The firs pane was played on 
& wetefield, the H, 8. wok “our bays 
into camp ya the tune of 17-11, ‘The 
tacond game ptoved tobe the tevelsty 
the seore being 14-4 lor the O.8.D, 


The Intermediate All Stars have 
played the King Gaorys School wice, 
winaing beth games. ‘The scores were 
15-7 and 15-9. 


The Junior softball team played the 
Juntors, alse being victorious, 
e ending 14-32 


the a= 
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CERISE SSIES. 


es 


My mother sent a letter to. me. 
Shextold me that my family might go 
to Efgland and Scotland next.summer. 
I hope they do. Betty Balfard. 

On May 24th we did not come 
to school, because we had a holiday. 


We marched on the highway. The| 


people were very proud of us. 
Ila Murphy. 


On May 24 all the children went 


I gave a picture of an Indian Chief 
to Miss Rierdon and she thanked me. 
~ Bud ‘Male. 


I got a letter and dollar on May 12. 
Last Saturday was my birthday. | am 
thirteen years old. Jack Damore. 


1 [gota new blouse nad pants from 
home last week. I was glad to get 
them. Charles Knight. 


out on the front lawn to see the fire-| Betty’s mother and friend came to 


works. There were wheels, and sky- 
rockets and many others. 


to see them. Irene Coles. 


On Victoria Day we marched with | 


the Belleville pupils. At night Mr. 
O'Gorman lighted many beautiful fire- 
“crackers, We enjoyed the holiday 
very much. Harry Gallinger. 


We liked | did not cook. 


see her. The eleccricity was off. We 
Edith Pardo 


I got a post card from home last 

| Monday, It is a picture of a cat drink- 

ing milk and a mouse looking at it. 
Clifford Baillie. 


| My father, aunt and some friends 
came to see me last Sunday I was 


I gave a book wih many pictures of | surprised to see them Father gave me 


Jacques Cartier in it to Miss Rierdon. | 


"AIL the pupils enjoyed looking at the 
pictures and reading the stories. 
Dalton Storring. 


Sarah Freidman, Zelda Rosenberg, | girls’ residence. 
sie Besserman and | are Jewish girls | 


Doris Sam 
ame to see US 


velyn Babad. 


Two. of our girl {rie 
uels and Helen Kroc 
Victoria Day 


five bars. Gerald Bilow. 


| There are many pretty tulipsin front 
| of the residences. There is one tulip 
| with three flowers on itin front of the 
~ Dorothy Crewe. 


Yesterday was my birthday. [| am 
ten years old. My parents sent me two 
dollars. We shall have a picnic at the 
|.bay to-morrow if it is a nice day. 
Frank Marr. 


Dalton Storring told me that he had | 
a book about Jacques Cartier that he | 
intended to give to Miss Rierdon He} 
gave itto Miss Rierdon and she showed 
it to us. William Graham. | 


1 received a hox with two new pair 


of stockings and a pair of brown shoes 


rom my mother. They fit me allright 


and I feel very proud of them. 


I got nwo khaki skirts, wo suits of 
underwear and a letter from my uncle 
in Chalk River. My uncle Austin ts 
very sick. | am very sorry for him. 
I hope he will be better soon, 

Jackie MeAnulty 


On Empire Day Miss Cass enter- 
tained the High Schoel Art Class to 


of silk socks from my mothe 
kerchief from Aunt Emma 


f 
happy. 


Nora Carey. 


J received a birthday box with a pair 
ahand- 
d 358 
rom my grandmother init. I felt very 
RoyLethbridge. 


My Aunt Alice and Uncle Tom 


lunch on the School Park. She mvited | came to sce me last Friday morning. 
y I's 


afew teachers to lunch too, They) | 
enjoyed it very much. 
Olive Beesaw | t 


“The War Memorial was unveiled in 
Belleville on Victoria Day. Many 
soldiers, boy scouts, irl guides and 
school chidren marched. Some girls 
went down to the parade 

Evelyn Cook. 


from Aunt Lillie. 
pleased about that too. 
papers in a letter with ten cents from 


was very surprised. They live in 


Napanee. | went home with them for 


wo days. [had a real good time, I 


came back to school on the bus. 


Ruth McKitrick. 


yor a letter with twenty-five cents 
[ was very much 
I got funny 


_ | Mother. I gave it to Miss Ford. We 
I got a letter from my Aunt telling marched to the memorial monument. 
me she is, coming here on May 24. 1 Wecheered. Jimmy Perry. 


got anew pair of shoes that were made 

in the shoe shop. Miss Ford gave me | 
three pairs of socks on 
day. John Cairney. 


On Victoria Day 1 went out on the 
girl’s playgroun3. | laid my coat on 
the ground and sat on it, and read 
some funny papers. Then I fell asleep. 
I slept a little while, When I awak- 
ened [| watched some girls and boys 
playing ball. I was surprised that I 
was quite sunburned, — Pearl Liddle. 


A 


My mother sold turkey eggs to some- 
body in Truro, N.S, and 100 eggs 
toa lady in Bermuda. ‘Ve have 400 
youny turkeys now. My mother got 
SO turkey egus from Minnesota. “We 
have some ducklings and goslings too. | 


Dalton Storring. | 


My. sister Olive and some friends | 
came to visit me on May 24 but I did j 
not see them. | went to the showin | 
Belleville.” 

My father came to see me. He 
went to Kingston with my aunt and | 
my grandmato see my uncle. He gave | 
two chocolate bars to me { 

Fred Wilson. | 


them very much. 


Last Thursday Betty Fair's mother 


Wednes, and friend came to visit in our House- 
hold Science class 
anything. because there was no electri- 
city. | have made a penc 


We did not cook 


case, a pot 
holder, a bag and a pen-wiper. [ liked 
Dorothy Crewe. 


My Uncle Will Storring is not well 
My “grandfather, grandmother and 
Grant went to Crookston to see Uncle 
Will Storing. I hope he will be better 
very soon. Dalton and I are very sorry 
for him. I got a letter from Mother. 
My mother told me that she gave my 
letterto Mrs. Clarke. She thiaks I 
write very nicely. Marion Storring. 


I got a letter and one dollar. My 
mother told me that | might buy ice 
cream and fire crackers. [ gave it to 
Miss Ford. Miss Ford told Mr. O° 
Gorman that he must go downtown 
with me.  She‘gave one dollarto him 
I went downtown with him: Mr O* 
Gorman bought ice cream and fire 
crackers. 

On Tuesday night I lit the fire works. 
They were pretty. 
Russell Manning. 


e 


On May 14th I intended to go to| left arm. I was very happy. 


where | was going. 
going to Trenton. 
ride with him and I did. 


Harry Husak. 


1 saw two robins building a nest on 
aledgeat the boy's residence. 1 found 


worms. I put themin the nest. The 
ie amet ee eo mother robin ate them. It sat on the 


in’ Trenton five minutes before the | "es After a while four baby birds 


© Francis LaBrash. 


Trenton bus. 


came outof the eggs. [saw them. The 
robins found worms. They gave them 


May 23 wasEmpire Day. We went to. four baby birds to eat. I went to the 


to the flag. A boy raised the flag. We 


cheered three times and sang God Save | 


the King. I recited the pledge. 

On May 24 we did not come to 
school, because we marched on the 
road with the soldiers, A man gave 
me a paper about the Order of Cere- 
monial. We sang. The small deaf 
children_ did not march. At night we 
sat on the sidewalk and Mri O' Gor- 
man and three boys lit fire works. 
They were very pretty. 
them. Kathleen Pratley. 

' 


I have worked in the carpenter shop 
for seven years. in 1925 I learned 
how to draw plans. The next year 
Mr. Harvey taught me to do my work. 
I made many small cabinets. When | 
went home, I took them. My parents 
were very proud of me. Now I work 
in the Senior Department and now I 
am making large furniture. I was fond 
of writing about many kinds of tools 
and materials. I enjoy cutting>and 
carving by machinery. I need to get 
more experience. Next summer | 
wish that | could have a job in a car- 
penter shop. Dennis Armes. 


My father, mother, Joyce, Auntie 
Gertie Guest, Uncle Fred, Betty and 
Auntie’s mother came. to see me last 
Wednesday. My father came tomy 
class room and I ran and kissed him. 
Mr. Gordon shook hands with him. 
He talked with him. I showed him 
pictures of myself and he was surpris- 
ed. He told me to come to see Un- 
cle Fred. Then we droveina car 
and I saw my mother. We ate sand- 
wiches, cakes, cookies and tea I 
carried my baby sister Joyce in my 
arms. We came backto the O. S. 
D. I brought Kathleen Hales to see 
my parents. My mother told me that 
[ must bring two winter coats, a blan- 
ket and my roller skates to the car. 
Then she took a picture of Kathleen 
Hales and me. I kissed themand 
Kathteen shook hands with them. 
Kathleen and I said ‘Good-bye,. 

Doreen Brown. 


Last Thursday morning Miss O° 
Connell’s class went to Belleville. We 
rode on the schoolbus We sawthe 
post office, armouries, police station, 
city hall, churches, schools and other 
buildings. We stvod on the upper 
bridge and watched the Moira river 
for a little while. Winnie met her 
friend. A man treated us to orange 
crush, We thanked him. We en- 
joyed it very much. We walked 
across the foot bridge. - Lena was 
afraid. © We«aw many stores on front 
street. We went to Victoria Park. It 
was very pretty. A man was cutting 
the grass with a lawn mower. We sat 
on some benches for a little while 
because we were tired. We saw a 
lighthouse on the Bay of Quinte. 
There were some boats in the harbour. 
The boys threw  stonesat a turtle in 
the water. Dominico and Gordon 
had aswing. Leonard and Gordon 
bought some candy ahd peanuts at 
Legault’s store. Miss O'Connell 
bought some candy there too. She 
gave ittous. We thanked her. We 
got back to the O. S. D. about 11.30 
o'clock. We enjoyed our trip to 
Belleville very much.” 

Kathleen Darling. 


likedto see were 


boys’ residence. Manley Tremblay. 


The O. S. D. Concert 

The pupils of the O. S. D. held 
their concert in Trenton on May 13. 
Four girls and I went in Miss Ketche- 
son’s car to Trenton. We reached 
‘Trenton about 7.30 and went to the 
theatre where the concert was tobe 
held. 

‘The pupils all had make-up on and 
dressed in both comical and” 
pretty costumes. . 

The part that I liked best was where 
the strong man with all his strength 
lifted the 300 Ib. weight and the litle 
boy lifted it as easily as if it were a 
small stick. 

The girls from my class and other , 
classes danced the Country Garden. 
They know and do it well. The big- 
ger giris and boys danced the Gavotte 
which was indeed good All the pupils 
did their parts well. 

If 1 had not known that the pupils 
were deaf I would have thought they 
could hear, because they kept time to 
the music as if they heard it. 

Lam glad that Miss Ford let me go 
to the concert. When I go home [ 
will tell my friends about the concerts 
which the deaf pupils gave. 

Merle Allan. 


Our Class Picnic 

On Saturday afternoon, May 14th, 
Miss Ketcheson took Miss Christie, 
Bert, Abie, Bernard, and me to ride 
in her car. She drove to Foxbo.o past 
Miss Benedict’s home. We stopped 
at Miss Ketcheson’s home. Everett 
Ketcheson showed us a Mexican hat, 
three guns, two paddles, and a sixteen 
horse- pawer Sea Horse motor for his 
motor- boat. 

Then we went to Zion Hil} and 
saw mafty marsh marigolds, and yellow 
and blue violets. Wewent to see a 
country school-house and also saw 
Miss Sheffeld's home. We enjoyed 
secing the farm lands. 

We stopped the car-and visited the 
Zion Hill Cheese “Factory The 
cheesemaker, Mr. McEvoy, showed 
us how to work in the factory. We 
2te some curd and it tasted very good. 
We saw how they make cheese. On 
the way to Plainfield and Latta we saw 


many sheep and ite NE the fields and 


along the -read: ‘The water was 
falling very ‘fast over the dam on the 
Moira River at Latta. 

At last we arrived at the Scuttle Hole 
along the Moira River. We walked 
around and looked in many holes and 
caves. Then we began to pick up 
pieces of wood fora bonfire. Miss 
Ketcheson and Miss Christie cooked 
good things to eat. , After supper we 
walked among the trees along the 
river and looked at water flowing under’ 
rocks into the ground. We saw a 
bird fly out of a cave very fast and 
then we saw a nest with five eggs 
init. | 

We drove swiftly to Corbyville 
where we saw the Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company buildings. Then 
we drove through Cannifton and Bel- 
leville to the O. S. D. We enjoyed 
riding in Miss Ketcheson’s car and 
we thanked her very much for taking 


us on the picnic. 5 
Douglas McMillen. 
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The Toronto Weekly Star 
_ Features the O.S.D. 


As intimated in a recent issue, Mr. 
Livingston, ‘inventor of our'recently 
installed sound amplifier, accompan- 
ied by Mr. Griffin and a photographer 
spent a day at our School, the outcome 
being an illustrated article, written by 

ir. Griffin, covering a whole page, 
in May 14th edition of the Toronto 

* Star. Mr. Griffin is one of the ablest 
newspaper writers in the Province, 
and he is now in Russia with the pur- 
pose of writing a series of articles giving 
his impressions of conditions there. 
The larger part of the Star write-up is 
adescription of the sound amplifier. 
This, he says, not the first 
sound equipment of its kind—outfits 
were made in foreign countries—but 
charged with making equipment here 
in Ontario, Mr. Livingston succeeded 
in perfecting a machine at tess than 
one-fifth the cost of an imported ma- 
chine and of a quality of reception—a 
most important factor in teaching these 
children accurate ‘and properly pitched 
speech—that unbiassed judges say is 
better. 

“The idea of building this. equip- 
ment for the Belleville school was 
sponsored by Premier Henry and Dr. 
Monteith, minister of public works 
and labor. It was designed by the 
public works department, of which 
George Hogarth is deputy minister, 
and was built by the motion picture 
bureau with the assistance of the safe- 
ty division of the department of labor. 

“Asa matter of fact this equipment, 
which penetrates to the hearing of the 
deaf with fidelity and intensity to re- 
produce language sounds, was created 
by Ontario's civil servants to meet the 
high standards demanded by Superin- 


tendent Fetterly, whois responsible for 


anuinber of innovations, in a way and 
with a speed that cut through all the 
red tape of department co-operation 
At the same time credit must go 
primarily to Mr. Livingston who 
designed the equipment.’” 

Mr. Griffin, also gave some im- 
pressions of the work of the school, 
especially in speech, lip-reading and 
thythm work, from which we cull a 
few paragraphs: 

“Down at the beautiful Belleville 
school, maintained by the province to 
teach and train deaf children so that 
they might growJup to inherit some of 
the fullness of Nife and citizenship 
which is ours, | saw. considerable of a 
miracle. | saw deat children hearing 
and I heard them speak. : 

“*How these children, these little 
uolettered children, shut off in the 
silence of formless thought, are led on 
to read lips, to link sight with the 
soundless sound of the teacher's tongue 
and lips, to make sentences, to read, 
to spell, to do arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, to progress on to high school 
standards—fnally, to speak-~is frankly 
beyond my understanding. 1 bow as 
before a mystery. I can only repeat 
that it is the result of a miracle of pat- 
ience. 2 

““T watched some of the academic 
classes, but perhaps the most wonder- 
ful feature was the rhythm classes in 
the assembly hall when we, for there 
were other Visitors, saw deaf children 
dancing to music and actually playing 
instrumentsin a little orchestra. Mine 
were not the only eyes which filled 
with uncontrollable tears as we saw 
these handicapped children blossom- 
ing in their beauty.to something of the 
fulness of life’s dimensions. 

“A fair and lovely boy, his face a 
lambent flame of intelligence, recite 
the simplest. words of childhood: 
“Jesus loves me, this ] know,.’cos the 
Bible tells me so.’ Surely they were 
never so beautifully said as by this boy 
with the wistful, eager face, whose tor- 
tured lips fought to drag from the great 


silence these words which childish lips 
have so carelessly spoken, Little, bro- 
ken, ‘untuned words, mispronounced 
and jangled, mispitched and jerky, 


every word fought for, but loveli¢r than 


the ( one ote cathedral choir. One 
could'hear them wingi 
cor heart u winging to the very 


‘was ever more powerfully touched than 
by the sight and sound of that boy. The 
alchemy of’ emotion. I saw prisons 
unlocked and men set free. A feeling 
of the most sublime pathos came flood- 
ing like an ocean rising. I did not 
dare’ to look ,at the other visitors. 
They did not daretolook atme  ‘Suf- 
fer the little children to come.’ Was 
there ever such an exemplification?”” 


oO. 


Conetrt Delights 
enton Audience 

The entertainment given by the 
pupils of this School in Trenton on 
May 13th was a great success, every 
member of the cast doing his or her 
part perfectly, to the evident delight 
of the large audience which filled 


Weller’s Opera House to capacity. ! 


Following is the report as given 
by the Trenton Courier Advocate: 
“*Weller's Opera House was packed 
last Friday night when the pupils of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf pres- 
ented a charming phantasy—‘'Hans 
Makes the Princess Laugh."? Those 
who were present afterwards expressed 
their pleasure fur the wonderful ability 
of the Deaf students in portraying their 
difficult parts with a finesse and polish 
that was amazing under such handicaps 
as Nature had imposed upon them. 
The various vocal and dance numberg 
were masterfully executed and after 
ch of the three scenes their efforts 
were greeted with rounds of applause. 
The three act play surrounded the 
story of a princess who had the very 
amazing faculty of not being able to 
smile. She was very sad and her poor 
father’s heart yearned for her. At 
last in despair he decreed that who- 
soever could make the princess laugh 
should not only win her hand, but be 
heir to. half of his kingdom as well. 
Naturally this ofter brought many suit- 
ors but none could make her smile. 
Hans, the peasant, watched with the 
other villagers and was angry with the 
treatment afforded a poor beggar wo- 
man by the castle guards and thuse who 
had failed. Hans gallantly offered her 
what he had and thereby proved him- 
self one of ure’snoblemen. In re- 
turn she gave him a magic golden 
goose, for, we would have you believe, 
she wasa fairy. Now when the people 
saw this marvellous goose they endea- 
voured to pluck its feathers; but, no 
sooner had they touched it or anyone 
holding Hans’, goose, than they found 
themselves unable to break away. The 
long procession wound its way up the 
village and by the castle; the mournful 
princess espied Hans and his unwilling 
retinue and laughed until’the king 
thought she would die laughing. Of 
course the tale ends with Hans winning 
the princess’. hand and living happily 
ever after. ‘ 
During the play Mr. Feiterly, the 
superintendent of the O. S. D., ex- 
plained the various phases and during 
the intermission a piano ddet was ren- 
dered by Miss Rathburn and Mr. Gor- 
-don. Zelda Rosenberg Anna Hedden, 
Bobby Pierce and Bruce May gave a 
dance, the Highland Schottische, 
and vocal solos were sung by Miss 
K. Bawden and Mrs. C. Ellis.”” 


Hamilton Happenings 
A.very pleasant social gathering was 
held on Saturday evening, May 14th, 
when the Hamilton Literary and Social 


Society of the Deaf held its closing 


‘ In my time and, 
experience I have seen many things, ° 
felt many things, but Ido notthink I ° 


social. Mr. Norman L. Gleadow 
acted as Chairman for the evening and 
in opening the program gave a few 

words on the activities of the society 
; during the winter months. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Car! Harris who in- 
terpreted for the hearing friends pre- 
sent. Mr. Gleadow said that the 
‘society met once a month and that 
since talking pictures have come to! 
all the theatres, the deaf who formerly 
Got a great deal of pleasure out of 

moving pictures have had to seek their 

pleasure elsewhere, and the object-of 

the society is the uplifting of the deaf 

in general and to promote social and 

literary interests among them. Other 

places have similiar societies and clubs, | 
anda good number from Toronto, | 
London, Brantford and Kitchener 

attended this social. Many games 

were puton in which all could par- 

ticipate and have an equal chance of 

winning the favors, some of which 

had been kindly donated. by members 

and friends, and others selected by 

Mrs. AR. Quick. The first prizes 

for ladies and gentlemen were won’ 
by Mr, and Mrs. H. J. Lloyd. of 

Brantford, respectively. / 


A new game which heightened the 
interest of all was a Klondike game in 
which “‘claims’’ were scattered about 
the room and at the signal to start the 
players ‘were to secure as many 
“‘claims’? as possible gut were later 
to learn gy one ‘‘claim’’ of *‘gold’’ 
was to be found and the number of 
that claim was, given in asealed en- | 
velape to Mr. Gleadow to be opened 
when all ‘‘claims'’ were found. The 
holder of the duplicate number con- 
tained in the sealed envelope won the 
prize’ which was taken by Miss Sophie 
Fishbein of London. 


‘The ball, relay, winners were Miss 
Baillie, Miss Youngs, Miss Gwen 
Eggington, Mr. McPeake, Mr. Dan- 
iels and Mr. McLaughlin, all of To- 
ronto. The Scout memory game was 
won by Miss Gwen Egginton of To- 
ronto. The winner of the lucky 
balloon game was a lively chap, Mr. 
Wagester, of Stratford. 


A pleasant feature of the evening 
was alucky entrance number which 
was attached to each entrance ticket. 
The:prize was won by Mr. Charles 
A. Ryan of Woodstock.- Drawing 
tickets were drawn for and won by the 
following numbers with names and 
addresses, 1244, 565, 539, 1194, 1003, 
157,. 880, and 987. ,.A_ beautiful 
cushion was won by Mr. Abrams of 
‘Toromo. A big crowd from all poincs 
near by attended and on the occasion 
of counting out the tickets of admission 
we found we had ap attendance of 130 
that evening. i 


‘Tables were set for refreshments 
which were very kindly provided by the 
members and their friends. Mr, Harry 
E. Grooms of ‘Toronto, - president of 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
tendered a vote of thanks to the Har 
ton‘Suciety for the evening’s pleasure. 
The society will re-open again in the 
fall. $ 


Mr. Harry E. Grooms conducted 
the O. M. service here on May 15th 
and there was a very large attendance, 
asa good many remained over night 
following the social. His subject was 
“Thou shale have no other gods than 
me,’? Exodus 20:3. Among those from 
out of town we were pleased to greet 
Miss Ada James of St. Thomas, a for- 
mer teacher at the O.S.D. and Mr. J. 
T. Shilton of Toronto, who stopped 
off here for the social. He was on his 

way to preach in Brantford the next 
day. 

Several motored on to Brantford 
Sunday from here to attend his service. 
Too numerous amongst. the crowd 
were the young people from Toronto 

e 


! Key Steet, East Hamilton. 


to mention all the names but we were - 
glad to see them all and hope they will 
come again and help to make our next 
social as big a success. 

We understand that some who were 
fortunate to have cars and those who 
remained over night took in the sights 
of the lovely blossoms on Sunday along 
the Niagara highway and some even 
went as far as Niagara Falls sight see- 
ing there. 


(By another correspondent) 


At the recent social given by the 
Hamilton, Society of the Deaf, there 
were sevetal fine prizes won. One was 
a lovely box of Laura ‘Secord candies 
in the two pound size, donated for the 
winner of the lucky number of entrance 
tickets. The donation was made by 
Mrs. Annie M. Adam. Mr. Chas. 
Ryan, of Woadstock, was the holder 
of the lucky number, rc he got the 
delicious eats to enjoy" on his home- 
ward trip. 


Mrs. Lucile B. Moynihan, of , 
Kitchener, has been the guest of Mrs. 
Annie Adam at her lovely home on 
The two 
ladies had the pleasure of visiting the 
Home for the Blind which was open- 
ed last year. It is a most beautiful and 
luxuriously furnished home on Main 
Street, within a pleasant walk from the 
home of Mr. and Mrs Adam. 


‘The following fine poem, which 
depicts so vividly the bonny blue heath- 
er of Scotland, and the Scot's longing 
for the ‘‘landof brown heath and shag- 
gy wood, land of the mountain and the 
flood,"* was written Mrs. Annie \M. 
Adam, of Hamilton, and appeared in 
The Spectator. Mrs. Adam is a na- 
tive of Aberdeen, Scotland. She became 
deaf at ten years of age. She writes 
poems from time to time that sare 
published in the Hamilton Spectator, 
and the poem below evinces real poet- 
ical ability: 


Scottish Heather 


Oh, sen’ me PM rig o* the sweet-scented 
heather 

That blooms on the mountains sae bonnie 
an’ free - 4 
The. mountains that rise, in their gran’ rug 
ged beauty 

Afar, in the land that is dearest tue me. 
Oh, dear tae my heart are the wee purple 
blossoms, ei 
sweet wi’ thebreath o° the mountain 
glen: 
ev ca” back tae min’ a’ the scenes oF my: 
hood — 4 
The haether-clad hills L wae fain see again. 


an’ 
Th 


Oh, often 

heather, 
An’ tread” the hill paths through the 

bracken an’ gorse, 

Or roam in the woods where the bluebells 

grow bonnie, : 
‘An’ follow some clear, wimplin’burn on its 

course. 

But oh, when I wake, I’m heartsick wi’ the 

angi’ 


n dreams do I stray? mid the 
“ 


¢ see aince again the dear lan’ o° my 


h— 
‘The hills an’the moors when the bloom’s on 
the heather— 
The scenes that tac me are the fairest on 
earth, 
—Annie M. Adam, Hamilton, Ontario. 


There is no other book so versatile 
as the Bible, nor one so full of con- 
centrated wisdom. 

Whether it be of law, business, mor- 
als, or that vision which leads the im- 
agination in the creation, of construc- 
tive enterprises for the happiness of 
mankind, he who seeks for guidance 
in any of these things, may look inside 
its covers and finds illumination. The 
study of this Book is a postgraduate 
course in the richest library of human 
experiences. As a nation we are in- 
debted to the Book of books for our 
national ideals and representative in- 
stitutions. Their preservation’ rests 
in adhering to its principles. 

: Herbert Hoover.» 


A 


crackers. 


7. 


Classroom Locals 


U 

My mother sent a letter to me. 
Shextold me that my family might go 
to England and Scotland next-summer. 
I hope they do. Betty Balfard. 


On May 24th we did not come 
to school, because we had a holiday. 
We marched on the highway. The | 


people were very proud of us. ' 
Ila Murphy. 


On Muay 24 all the children went 
out on the front lawn to see the fire- 


| 


works. There were wheels, and sky- 
rockets and many others. We liked ; 
to see them. Irene Coles. } 


On Victoria Day we marched with 
the Belleville pupils. At night Mr. 
O' Gormanlighted many beautiful fire- 
We enjoyed the holiday 
very much. Harry Gallinger. } 

I gave a book with many pictures of | 
Jacques Cartier in it to Miss Rierdon. | 
‘All the pupils enjoyed looking at the 
pictures and reading the stories. 

Dalton Storring. 


i 
Sarah Freidman, Zelda Rosenberg, | 
Jessie Besserman and | are Jewish girls 
Two of our giri friends, Doris Sam 
uels and Helen Kroc! 
Victoria Day 


\ 
Dalton Storring told me that he had | 
a book about Jacques Cartier that he | 


* intended to give to Miss Rierdon. He | 


gave it to Miss Rierdon and she showed 
it to us. William Graham 


1 got two khaki skirts, two suits of 
underwear and a letter from my uncle 
in Chalk River. My uncle Austin is 
very sick. | am very sorry for him, 
I hope he will be bette 

Jacki 


McAnulty 


On Empire Day Miss Cass enter- 
tained the High Schoel Art Class to 
lunch on the School Park. She invited 
afew teachers to lunch too, ‘They 
enjoyed it very much. y 

Olive Beesaw 


‘The War Memorial was unveiled in 
Belleville on Victoria Day. Many 
soldiers, boy scouts, girl guides and 
school chidren marched. Some girls 
went down to the parade 

Evelyn Cook. 


I got a letter from my” Aunt telling 
me she is,coming here on May 24. I 
got anew pair of shoes that were made 
in the shoe shop. Miss Ford gave me 
three pairs of socks on Wednes- 
day. John Cairney. 


On Victoria Day | went out on the 
girl's playgroun3. | laid my coat on 
the ground and sat on it, and read 
some funny papers. Then I fell asleep. 
I slept a little while. When I awak- 
ened | watched some girls and boys 
playing ball. | was surprised that I 
was quite sunburned. Pearl Liddle. 


ggs to some- 


My mother sold turkey 
and 100 eggs 


body in Truro, N. 
toa lady in Bermuda. ‘Ve have 400 
young turkeys now. My mother got 
SO turkey eggs from Minnesota. We 
have some ducklings and goslings too. 


Dalton Storring. | 


My sister Olive and some friends | 


came to visit me on May 2+ but I did 


not see them. J went to the showin | 


Belleville. 


I gave a picture of an Indian Chief 
to Miss Rierdon ‘and she thanked me. 
: ~ Bud Male. 


I got a letter and dollar on May 12. 
Last Saturday was my birthday. | am 
thirteen years old. Jack Damore. 


I got a new blouse nad pants from 
home last week. I was glad to get 
them. Charles Knight. 


Betty’s mother and friend came to 
see her. The eleccricity was off. We 
did not cook. Edith Pardo. 


I got a post card from home last 


| Monday. It is a picture of a cat drink- 


ing milk and a mouse looking at it. 
Clifford Baillie. 


My father, aunt and some friends 
came to xee me last Sunday I was 
surprised to see them Father yave me 
five bars. Gerald Bilow. 


There are many pretty tulips in front 
of the residences. There is one tulip 
with three flowers on itin front of the 
girls’ residence. > Dorothy Crewe. 


Yesterday was my birthday. | am 
ten years old. My parents sent me two 
dollars. We shall have a picnic at the 
bay to-morrow if it is a nice day. 

Frank Mair. 


I received a box with two new pair 
‘of stockings and a pair of brown shoes 
from my mother. They fit meallright 
and I feel very proud of them. 

Nora Carey. 


| received a birthday box with a pair 
of silk socks from my mother, ahand- 
kerchief from Aunt Emma and 35° 
m my grandmother init. I felt very 
Roy Lethbridge. 


fro: 
happy. 
My Aunt Alice and Uncle Tom 
came to see me last Friday morning. 
I was very surprised. They live in 
Napanee. { went home with them for 
two days. | had a real good time. I 
came back to school on the bus. 

Ruth McKitrick. 


yor a letter with twenty-five cents 
from Aunt Lillie. [was very much 
pleased about thattoo. I got funny 
papers ina letter with ten cents from 
Mother. I gave it to Miss Ford. We 
marched tothe memorial monument. 
Wecheered. Jimmy Perry. 


Last Thursday Betty 
and friend came to visi 
hold Science class. We did not cook 
anything. because there was no clectri- 
city. | have mace a pencil case, a pot 
holder, a bag and a pen-wiper. [ liked 
them very much. Dorothy Crewe. 


My Uncle Will Storring is not well 
My “grandfather, grandmother and 
Grant went to Crookston to see Uncle 
Will Storring. I hope he will be better 
very soon. Dalton and I are very sorry 
for him. I got a letter from Mother. 
My mother told_me that she gave my 
letter to Mrs Clarke. She thiake I 
write very nicely. Marion Storring. 


I got a letter and one dollar. My 
mother told me that I might buy ice 
cream and fire crackers. I gave itto 
Miss Ford. Miss Ford told Mr. O° 
Gorman that he mustgo downtown 
with me. She‘gave one dollarto him 


| 1 went downtown with him: Mr O° 
‘My father came to see me. He! 


Gorman bought ice cream and fire 


went to Kingston with my aunt and j crackers. 


my grandma to see my uncle. He gave j 


two chocolate bars to me. 


On Tuesday night [ lit the fire works. 


: | They were pretty. 
Fred Wilson. | 


Russell Manning. 


E Tur Cananian 


My Uncle George LaBrash has a 
large gray wolf in'a wire cage in Tren- 
ton. He got the wolf out West. 


I made my First Holy Communion 
last Sunday morning at St. Michael's 
Church. I wore a white nbbon on my 


On May 14th I intended to go to| left arm. I was very happy. 


Trenton. I was waiting on the high- 
way for the Trenton bus. Just then 
Mr. Clare came along. Heasked me 
where | was going. 
going to Trenton. He asked me to 
ride with him and I did. I arrived in 
in Trenton five minutes before the 
© Francis LaBrash. 


Trenton bus. 

May 23 was Empire Day. We went 
to the flag. A boy raised the flag. We 
cheered three times and sang God Save 
the King. I recited the pledge. 

On May 24 we did not come to 
school, because we marched on the 
road with the soldiers. A man gave 
me a paper about the Order of Cere- 
monial. We sang. The small deaf 
children- did not march. At night we 
sat on the sidewalk and Mr. O” Gor- 
man and three boys lit fire works. 
They were very pretty. I liked to see 
them. Kathleen Pratley. 


I have worked in the carpenter shop 
for seven years. in 1925 I learned 
how to draw plans. The next year 
Mr. Harvey taught meto do my work. 
I made many small cabinets. When | 
went home, I took them. My parents 
were very proud of me. Now I work 
in the Senior Department and now I 
am making large furniture. I was fond 
of writing about many kinds of tools 
and materials. I enjoy cutting>and 
carving by machinery. I need to get 
more experience. Next summer I 
wish that | could have a job in a car- 
penter shop. Dennis Armes. 


My father, mother, Joyce, Auntie 
Gertie Guest, Uncle Fred, Betty and 
Auntie’s mother came. to see me last 
Wednesday. My father came tomy 
class room and I ran and kissed him. 
Mr. Gordon shook hands with him. 
He talked with him. I showed him 
pictures of myself and he was surpris- 
ed. He told me to come to see Un- 
cle Fred. Then we drove ina car 
and I saw my mother. We ate sand- 
wiches, cakes, cookies and tea I 
carried my baby sister Joyce in my 
arms. We came backto the O. S. 
D. I brought Kathleen Hales to see 
my parents. My mother told me that 
{ must bring two winter coats, a blan- 
ket and my roller skates to the car. 
Then she took a picture of Kathleen 
Hales and me. I kissed them and 
Kathieen shook hands with them. 
Kathleenand I said ‘Good-bye,. 

Doreen Brown. 


Last Thursday morning Miss O° 
Connell’ s class went to Belleville. We 
rode on the schoolbus We saw the 
post office, armouries, police station, 
city hall, churches, schools and other 
buildings. We stood on the upper 
bridge and watched the Moira river 
for a little while. Winnie met her 


friend. A man treated us to orange 
crush, We thanked him. We en- 
joyed it very much. We walked 


across the foot bridge. - Lena was 
afraid We «aw many stores on front 
street. We went to Victoria Park. It 
was very pretty. A man was cutting 
the grass with a lawn mower. We sat 
on some benches for a little while 
because we were tired. We saw a 
lighthouse on the Bay of Quinte. 
There were some boats in the harbour. 
The boys threw stones at a turtle in 
the water. Dominico and Gordon 
had aswing. Leonard and Gordon 
bought some candy ahd peanuts at 
Legault’s store. Miss O'Connell 
bought some candy there too. She 
gave ittous. We thanked her. We 
got back to the O. S. D. about 11.30 
o'clock. We enjoyed our trip to 
Belleville very much. 

Kathleen Darling. 


Ttold him I was; 


Harry Husak. 


1 saw two robins building a nest on 
a ledgeat the boy's residence. 1 found 
worms. I put them in the nest. The 
mother robin ate them. It sat on the. 
nest. After a while four baby birds 
came outof the eggs. [saw them. The 
robins found worms. They gave them 
to four baby birds to eat. I went to the 
boys’ residence. Manley Tremblay. 


The O. S. D. Concert 

The pupils of the O. S. D. held 

their concert in Trenton on May 13. 

+ Four girls and I went in Miss Ketche- 
son’s car to Trenton. We reached 
Trenton about 7.30 and went to the 
theatre where the concert was to be 
held. 

| The pupils all had make-up on and 
were dressed in both comical and” 
pretty costumes. - 

| The partthat I liked best was where 
the strong man with all his strength 
lifted the 300 Ib. weight and the litle 
boy lifted it as easily as if it were a 
small stick. 

The girls from my class and other , 
classes danced the Country Garden. 
They know and do it well. The big- 
ger giris and boys danced the Gavotte 
which was indeed good All the pupils 
did their parts well. 

If I had not known that the pupils 
were deaf I would have thought they 
could hear, because they kept time to 
the music as if they heard it. 

Lam glad that Miss Ford let me go 
to the concert. When I go home I 
will rell my friends about the concerts 
which the deaf pupils gave. 

Merle Allan. 


Our Class Picnic 

On Saturday afternoon, May 14th, 
Miss Ketcheson took Miss Christie, 
Bert, Abie, Bernard, and me to ride 
in her car. She drove to Foxboro past 
Miss Benedict's home. We stopped 
at Miss Ketcheson’s home. Everett 
Ketcheson showed us a Mexican hat, 
three guns, two paddies, and a sixteen 
horse-pawer Sea Horse motor for his 
motor- boat. 

‘Then we went to Zion Hil} and 
saw mafty marsh marigolds, and yellow 
and blue violets. Wewent to see a 
country school-house and also saw 
Mise Shefield's home. We enjoyed 
seeing the farm lands. 

We stopped the car’and visited the 
Zion Hill Cheese “Factory The 
cheesemaker, Mr. McEvoy, showed 
us how to work in the factory. We 
2te some curd and it tasted very good. 
We saw how they make cheese. On 
the way to Plainfield and Latta we saw 
many sheep and lant in the fields and 
along the: read-si ‘The water was 
falling very fast over the dam on the 
Moira River at Latta. 

At last we arrived at the Scuttle Hole 

.along the Moira River. We walked 
around and looked in many holes and 
caves. Then we began to pick up 
pieces of wood fora bonfire. Miss 
Ketcheson and Miss Christie cooked 
good things to eat. , After supper we 
walked among the trees along the 
river and looked at water flowing under’ 
rocks into the ground. We saw a 
bird fly out of a cave very fast and 
then we saw a nest with five eggs 
in it. 

We drove swiftly to Corbyville 
where we saw the Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company buildings. Then 
we drove through Cannifton and Bel- 
leville to the O. S. D. We enjoyed 
riding in Miss Ketcheson’s car and 
we thanked her very much for taking 


us on the picnic. as 
Douglas McMillen. 
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The Toronto Weekly Star. 
- Features the O.S.D. 


As intimated in a recentissue, Mr. 
Livingston, inventor. of our recently 


installed sound amplifier, accompan- > 


ied by Mr. Griffin and a photographer 
spent a day at our School, the outcome 
being an illustrated article, * written by 
Mr. Griffin, covering a whole page, 
in May 14th edition of the Toronto 

* Star. Mr. Griffin is one of the ablest 
Newspaper writers in the Province, 
and he is now in Russia with the pur- 
pose of writing a series of articles giving 
his impressions of conditions there. 
‘The larger part of the Star write-up is 
adescription of the sound amplifier. 
This, he says, ‘‘is not the first 
sound equipment of its kind—outfits 
were made in foreign countries—but 
charged with making equipment here 
in Ontario, Mr. Livingston succeeded 
in perfecting a machine at jess than 
one-fifth the cost of an imported ma- 
chine and of a quality of reception—a 
most important factor in teaching these 
children accurate and properly pitched 
speech—that unbiassed judges say is 
better. 

“The idea of building this equip- 
ment for the Belleville school was 
sponsored by Premier Henry and Dr. 
Monteith, minister of public works 
and labor. It was designed by the 
public works department, of which 
George Hogarth is deputy minister, 
and was built by the motion picture 
bureau with the assistance of the safe- 
ty division of the department of labor. 

““Asa matter of fact this equipment, 
which penetrates to the hearing of the 
deaf with fidelity. and intensity to re- 
produce language sounds, was created 
by Ontario's civil servants to meet the 
high standards demanded by Superin- 
tendent Fetterly, who is responsible for 
anuinber of innovations, in a way and 
with a speed that cut through all the 
red tape of department co-operation 
At the same time credit must go 
primarily to Mr. Livingston who 
designed the equipment."” 

Mr. Griffin, also gave some im- 
pressions of the work of the school, 
especially in speech, lip-reading and 
rhythm work, from which we cull a 
few paragraphs: 

“Down at the beautiful Belleville 
school, maintained by the province to 
teach and train deaf children so that 
they might growJup to inherit some of 
the fullness of Yife and citizenship 
which is ours, | saw. considerable of a 
miracle. | saw. deat children hearing 
and I heard them speak. : 

“How these children, these little 
unlettered children, shut off in the 
silence of formless thought, are led on 
to read lips, to link sight with the 
soundless sound of the teacher's tongue 
and lips, to make sentences, to re; J, 
to spell, to do arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, to progress on to high school 
standards—finally, to speak-~is frankly 
beyond my understanding. 1 bow as 
before a mystery. I can only repeat 
that it is the result of a miracle of pat- 
ience. z 

““T'watched some of the academic 
classes, but perhaps the most. wonder- 
ful feature was the rhythm classes in 
the assembly hall when we, for there 
were other visitors, saw deaf children 
dancing to music_and actually playing 
instrumentsin a little orchestra. Mine 
were not the only eyes which filled 
with uncontrollable tears as we saw 
these handicapped children blossom- 
ing in their beautyto something of the 
fulness of life’s dimensions. 

“A fair and lovely boy, his face a 
lambent flame of intelligence, recited 
the simplest. words of childhood: 
"Jesus loves me, this | know,.’cos the 
Bible tells me so.’ Surely they were 
never so beautifully said as by this boy 
with the wistful, eager face, whose tor- 
tured lips fought to drag from the great 


0.S.D,, Cons 


don. Zelda Rosen! 


and_ vocal sol 


Hamilton Happenings 
‘A.very pleasant social gath 
held on Saturday evening, 
when the Hamilton Literary an' c 
Society of the Deaf held its closing 


One 


In my time and, 


I saw prisons. 
A feeling 


I did not 


‘Suf- 
Was 


cert Delights 


entertainment given by the 
pupils of this School in Trenton on 
May 13th was a great success, every 
member of the cast. doing his or her 
part perfectly, to the evident delight 
of the large audience which filled 
Weller’s Opera House to capacity. ! 
report as given 
by the Trenton Courier Advocate: 
“*Weller’s Opera House was packed 
last Friday night when the pupils of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf pres- 
ented a charming phantasy—‘* 
Makes the Princess Laugh.’’ Those 
who were present afterwards expressed 
their pleasure fur the wonderful ability 
of the Deaf students in portraying their 
difficult parts with a finesse and polish 
that was amazing under such handicaps 
as Nature had imposed upon them. 
The various vocal and dance numberg 
were masterfully executed and after 
each of the three scenes their efforts 
were yreeted with rounds of applause. 
‘The three act play surrounded the 
story of a princess who had the very 
amazing faculty of not being able to 
She was very sad and her poor 
father's heart yearned for her. 
last in despair he decreed that who- 
soever could make the princess laugh 
should not only win her hand, but be 
heir to half of his kingdom as well. 
Naturally this offer brought miany suit- 
ors but none could make her smile. 
Hans, the peasant, watched with the 
other villagers and was angry with the 
treatment afforded a poor beggar wo- 
astle guards and thuse who 
ans gallantly offered her 
what he had and thereby proved him- 
self one of Nature's noblemen. In re- 
turn she gave him a magic golden 
e would have you believe, 
Now when the people 
saw this marvellous goose they endea- 
voured to pluck its feathers; but, no 
sooner had they touched it or anyone 
holding Hans’, goose, than they found 
themselves unable to break away, The 
long procession wound its way up the 
village-and by the castle; the mournful 
pied Hans and his unwilling 
id laughed untilthe king 
thought she would die laughing. Of 
course the tale ends with Hans winning 
the princess’ hand and living happily 


During the play Mr. Fetterly, the 
superintendent 
plained the vari 


S. D., ex- 
ous phases and during 
the intermission a piano ddet was ren- 
‘Miss Rathburn and Mr. Gor- 
berg Anna Hedden, 
and Bruce May gave a 
Highland Schottische, 
los were sung by Miss 
K. Bawden and Mrs. C. Ellis.”” 


ering was 
May 14th, 
d Social 


tilence these words which childishlips social. Mr. Norman L, 

have so carelessly spoken. Little, bro- acted ax Chairman for the eae 
ken, ‘untuned words, mispronounced in opening the program gave a few 
snd sitaeled, mmirpiced aad Jerky, words on the activities of the society 

ught for, but lovelier¢ ori i 

ae vane ik uehefon, be pore an | during the winter months. He was 
could'hear them winging to 
heart of God... aa ees 
experience I have seen many thing: 
felt many things, but 1 do notthink I” 
was ever more powerfully touched than 
by the sight and sound of that boy. The 
alchemy. of* emotion. 
unlocked and men set free. 
of the most sublime pathos came flood- 
ing like an ocean rising. 
dare to look at the other visitors. 
They did not dare to look atme 
fer the little children to come.’ 
there ever such an exemplification?”” 


assisted by Mrs: Car! Harris who in- 
terpreted for the hearing friends pre- 
sent. Mr. Gleadow said that the 
Society met once a month and that 
since talking pictures have come to! 
all the theatres, the deaf who formerly | 
got a great deal of pleasure out of 
moving pictures have had to seek their 
pleasure elsewhere, and the object-of 
the society is the uplifting of the deaf 
in general and to promote social and 
literary interests among them. Other 
places have similiar societies and clubs, ! 
anda good number from Toronto, ! 


London, Brantford and Kitchener 


attended this social. Many games 
were puton in which all could par- 
ticipate and have an equal chance of 
winning the favors, some of which 
had been kindly donated. by members 
and friends, and uthers selected by 
Mrs. A.R. Quick. The first prizes 
for ladies and gentlemen were won | 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Lloyd: of 
Brantford, respectively. 4 


to mention all the names but we were - 
glad to see them all and hope they will 
come again and help to make our next 
social as big a success. 

We understand that some who were 
fortunate to have cars and those who 
remained over night took in the sights 
of the lovely blossoms on Sunday along 
the Niagara highway and some even 
went as far as Niagara Falls sight see- 
ing there. i G. 


(By another correspondent) 


At the recent social given by the 
Hamilton, Society of the Deaf, there 
were sevefal fine prizes won. One was 
a lovely box of Laura ‘Secord candies 
in the two pound size, donated for the 
winner of the lucky number of entrance 
tickets. The donation was made by 
Mrs. Annie M. Adam. Mr. Chas. 
Ryan, of Woodstock, was the holder 
of the lucky number, go he got the 
delicious eats to enjoy’ on his home- 
ward trip. 


Mrs. Lucile B. Moynihan, of 
Kitchener, has been the guest of Mrs. 
Annie Adam at her lovely home on 


' Key Steet, East Hamilton... The two 


A_ new game which heightened the 
interest of all was a Klondike game in 
which “‘claims’’ were scattered about 
the room and at the signal to start the 
players ‘were to secure as many 
“‘claims’? as possible hut were later 
to learn ald one ‘‘claim’’ of *‘gold’’ 
was to Fe found and the number of 
that claim was. given in a'sealed en- 
velope to Mr. Gleadow to be opened 
when all ‘‘claims’’ were found. The” 
holder of ‘the duplicate number con- 
tained in the sealed envelope won the 
prize’ which was taken by Miss Sophie 
Fishbein of London. 


The ball, relay, winners were Miss 
Baillie, Miss Youngs, Miss Gwen 
Eggington, Mr. McPeake, Mr. Dan- 
iels and Mr. McLaughlin, all of To- 
ronto. “The Scout memory game was 
won by Miss Gwen Egginton of To- 
onto. The winner of the lucky 
balloon game was a lively chap, Mr. 
Wagester, of Stratford. 


A pleasant feature of the evening 
was alucky entrance number which 
was attached to each entrance ticket. 
The prize was won by Mr. Charles 
A. Ryan of Woodstock.- Drawing 
tickets were drawn for and won by the 
following numbers with names and 
addresses, 1244, 565, 539, 1194, 1003, 
157,, 880, and 987. ,.A beautiful 
cushion was won by Mr. Abrams of 
‘Toromo. A big crowd from all poincs 
near by attended and on the occasion 
of counting out the tickets of admission 
we found we had an attendance of 130 
that evening. i 


Tables were set for refreshments 
which were very kindly provided by the 
members and their friends. Mr, Harry 
E. Grooms of ‘Toronto, : president of 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
a a vote of thanks to the Hamil- 
ton’ociety for the evening's pleasure. 
The society will re-open again in the 
fall. t 

Mr. Harry E. Grooms conducted 
the O. M.. service here on May 15th 
and there was a very large atendance, 
as. agood many remained over night 
following the social. His subject was 
“Thou shale have no other gods than 
me,”’ Exodus 20:3. Among those from 
out of town we were pleased to greet 
Miss Ada James of St. Thomas, a for- 
mer teacher at the O.S.D. and Mr. J. 
T. Shilton of Toronto, who stopped 
off here for the social. He was on his 
way to preach in Brantford the next 
day. 

Several motored on to Brantford 
Sunday from here to attend his service. 
‘Too numerous amongst. the crowd 
were the young people from Toronto 


ladies had the pleasure of visiting the 
Home for the Blind which was open- 
ed last year. [t is a most beautiful and 
luxuriously furnished home on Main 
Street, within a pleasant walk from the 
home of Mr. and Mrs Adam. 


The following fine poem, which 
depicts so vividly the bonny blue heath- 
er of Scotland, and the Scot's longing 
for the ‘‘land of brown heath and shag- 
gy wood, land of the mountain and the 
flood,’’ was written Mrs. Annie \M. 
‘Adam, of Hamilton, and appeared in 
The Spectator, Mrs. Adam is a na- 
tive of Aberdeen, Scotland. She became 
deaf at ten years of age. She writes 
poems from time to time that sare 
published in the Hamilton Spectator, 
and the poem below evinces real poet- 
ical ability: 


Scottish Heather 


Oh, sen’ me Pirie o* the sweet-scented 
heather 

That blooms on the mountains sae bonnie 
an’ free — ‘ 
The mountains that rise, in their gran’ rug- 
ged beauty 

Afar, in the land that is dearest tae me. 
Oh, dear tac my heart are the wee purple 
blossoms, ae 

Sae sweet wi' theybreath o° the mountain 
an’ gle 
‘Thev cat back tae min’ a’ the scenes 0” my 
childhood — 

‘The haether-clad hills 1 wae fain see again. 


Oh, often fa dreams do T stray" mid the 
heather, ~ a 
An’ tread” the hill, paths through the 


Tse; 
the woods where the bluebells 


grow bonnie, : 
‘An’ follow some clear, wimplin’burn on its 
course. 
But oh, when I wake, I’m heartsick wi’ the 
jangiu’ f 5 
‘Tue see aince again the dear lan’ o° my 
birth 


‘The hills an’the moors when the bloom's on 
the heather — 

‘The scenes that tae me are the fairest on 
earth, 
—Annie M. Adam, Hamilton, Ontario. 


There is no other book so versatile 
as the Bible, nor one so full of con- 
centrated wisdom. 

Whether it be of law, business, mor- 
als, or that vision which leads the im- 
agination in the creation, of construc- 
tive. enterprises for the happiness of 
mankind, he who seeks for guidance 
in any of these things, may look inside 
its covers and finds illumination. The 
study of this Book is a postgraduate 
course in the richest library of human 
experiences. As a nation we are in- 
debted to the Book of books for our 
national ideals and representative in- 
stitutions. Their preservation’ rests 
in adhering to its principles. 


Herbert Hoover. + 
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What a Book Can Do - 
This is what a book can do: 
Take you where the skies are blue, 
Take you where the laughter’s ringing 
And the eyes with love aglow, } 
Take you out of care and trouble 
And the griefs which seem to double, 
Take you farfrom wintry.weather 
And the fields of Urifted snow. j 


‘This is what a book can do: 
Dreams you thought were lost, renew; 
Itcan set you bravely sailing ! 
All the salty seven seas, z 1 
uve can bear you on its pages 
Back to long forgotten ages, | 
Back to minuets of beauty j 
And to silver: buckled knees. 


This is what a book can do: 

Make a boy again of you; 

To the prairies adventure 

It can take you in an hour; 

It can chill your blood with danger 
‘And cure all the ache of failure 

By the magic of its power, 

“Vo which long you've been a stranger. 


This is what a book ca do: 
Build and strengthen 
Give you fortitude and courage 
When above a storm appears; 
Iran fashion and re-make you 

So that Fate can never break you, 
Itcan comfort and console you, 
When your eyes are wet with teats. 


all his money away. 


including two silver candlesticks. 
One-very cold evening in October. 
Jean Valjean came tothe village. No 
‘one would give’ him food or shelter, 
but at last a woman felt sorry for him 
and told him to go the bishop’s 
house, and he did so. 


=The bishop was at supper. Jean 
Valjean knocked at the door. The 
bishop knew who it was. He had al- 


ready heard about the convict. He 
told him to come in. 

When the bishop’ s sister and servant 
saw Valjean they were  fright- 
ened. They thought him a dangerous 
man. He was wicked looking He 
thought the bishop would send him 
away when he saw his passport but 
the good bishop was not afraid. He 
invited him to share his supper. 
‘Then he told the servant to get the 
silver knives and forks and the silver 
candlesticks and put them on the table 
in honor of his guest. 

‘The bishop gave the convict his own 
bed and he slept in another room. 
‘Then were nice sheets on the bed. 
Jean Valjean had never slept in such 
omfortable bed before. 

In the middle of the night he awoke. 
Evil thoughts came into his head. He 
remembered seeing the servant put the 
silver knives and forks into a lutle cup- 


He had no fine ‘sense of duty im te 
{things except a set of silver ware, jean, his sense of obligation for the 


urged him to arrest Val- 
saving of his life held him back The 
latter finally prevailed, yet so keen was 
his sense of duty that he put an end 
to his own life. 

Perhaps - the two finest descriptions 
of the Battle uf Waterloo ever writtea 
are those contained in Charles O’ Mal- 
ley, Lever's great novel, and in Les 
Miserables, by Hugo. ‘The,latter is | 
wonderfully vivid and thrilling, and; 
impartial, and includes that magnifi- 
cant. paragraph in which he attributes | 
the French defeat, not to English valor | 
nor Napoleon's mistakes nor Blucher’s | 
tardy arrival, but to the direct inter- 
position of God , to saye Europe from 
further conquest and domination by ; 
Napoleon. 

Read Les Miserables. 
world’s greatest novel. 


It is the 


The King Arthur Legends 
King Arthur is the best known, the 
noblest, the most beautiful character 
| in English literature, or in that of any 
other nation. For over a thousand 
‘years, from the time of Tennyson to 
| the early dawn of English history, this 
‘imposing figure appears again and 
again in many of our finest literary 
work. ¥ 
. He is supposed to have been a king 
of the early Britons or Welsh who 


—EdgarA Guest. foard in the room where the bishop fousht heroically against the invading 


Jean Valjea: 


was sleeping. He walked softly into 

the other room and took the silver 

knives and forks and left the house. 
‘Iwo policemen caught him just as 


Saxons, being assisted by the Knights 
jof the RoundTable. At first he was 
simply a great and brave warrior and 

a just and noble king, but each writer 


Victor Hugo is the greatest Frene maeteavi ‘ i 
ictor Hugo is the greatest. French he was leaving the village. They found 3 4aeq stories and legends regarding 


novelist. His best by 
“Les Miserables;”’ 
finest stories ever written Vhe chief 
character, and one ot the greatest 
characters in fiction, “is Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean was a very poor man. | 
He lived in France. 
when he was very young, and his 
father was killed. 

He lived with his sister 
band died and she 


Her hus- 
pad no one to take 
cate of her and tier seven children. 
Jean Valjean worked very hard and 
tried to take care of then: all, but he 
got very little money tor bis work, 
Often they hadn't enough: to eat, but 
Jean Valjean never coniplained. 

One winter poor Jean Valjean could 
get no work. His sister and the little 
children were starving” There was 
not evena small piece of dread in the 
house. Jean Valjean was grieved and 
and much troubled. He went our on 
the street. “There was some nice 
bread in the window of a bake shop 
He did not want to steal, but he 
throught about the poor iitle starving | 
children at his home and he broke the | 
windowywitk his fist and he tok one | 
loaf of bread. ‘The baker caught him | 
and he was sentenced to five years in | 
the gulleys. He was always thinkin 
about his poor sister and her family | 
and two or three times he tried to es- | 
cape, but was caught, and for punish- | 
ment he Was kept in the galleys for | 
nineteen years. All the wrong he | 
had dove was to break a window to | 
get some bread tor the starving child- | 
ren. 

When he was freed he started te 
walk to bishome. He had to carry | 
a yellow passport which showed that | 
he had been in prison. He stopped | 
at many houses and asked for food | 
and sheker, but when he showed his | 
passport the people shut the door in | 
hisface. They were afraid to let himy| 
in and he could get no food, nor find a | 
place to sleep. It is no wonder that | 


everybody. - { 
In acertain village in France, there | 
lived a good old bishop. He was 
always helping others, and every one 
loved him. ‘Though he was a bishop | 
he lived in asmall howe He was 
poor like other people because he gave | 


policemen did not believe him “They 
‘ited unul morning, then they took 
him to the bishop's house. The bishop 


sat. breakfast. He knew that Jean 


20. | wa 
His mother died Valjean had stolen his knives and | 


forks. He saw the policemen coming 
with the convict. He knew why they 
were coming. He did-not want Jean 
Valjean to be sent back to prison. 
When they came into the house, he 
said to Jean Valjean, ““You forgot the 
silver candlesticks, | gave them to you 
also 


Vhe policemen were astonished. 
They thought he had really given 
Jean Valjean the silver, so they went 


away and left the convict with the | 
bishop. 


‘The bishop then gave Jean 
Vaijean the two silver candlesticks and 
told him tobe a good man. 

Jean Valjean was not really a wick. 
ed man. Che bishop's kindnes: 
changed hi He resolved net to do 
wrong again. He travelled tar away. 

One evening he came to a village 
where ahouse was on fire. He rush- 
ed into the house and saved two 
children. The people of the village 
were very grateful and invited him to 
live there. 4 


He invented a new industry for the 


village and all the people became pros- 
perous. Hebecame rich and founded 
schools and a hospital. He always 
remembered the good old bishop and 
tried to be like him. He became the 
mayor of the village and was loved 
and respected by everyone. 

cr leaving the Bishop's house 
can stole a coin from a boy—an 


y 


act he afterwards deeply regretted, | 


and fog which he vainly tried to make 
compensation. For this a policeman 
named Javert, who after many years 
identified the mayor ot the village, 
who was known by the name of 


Father Madelaine, as Valjean, hound- | 
he became hard and bitter, and hated | ed him .he rest of hid life and the larger 


part of the book is devoted to an ac- 
count of many thrilling episodes in the 
chase, which ended tragically. Valjean, 
on one occasion during the Revo- 
lutionary turmoil in Paris, saved Jav- 
ert’slife. This caused a great conflict 
in Javert’s mind. His rigid but merciless 


is called ‘ : 
punt uber Citas LL said that the his heroic deeds and exalted virtues, 
bishop had given them to him, but the. silt ar last,-in Tennyson's beautiful 


poem, he is represented asthe ideal 
man, perfect, almost, in chivalry, and 
courage and all manly Christian qual- 
es ’ 

The Knights of the Round Table de- 
voted their livesto noble dveds. “They 
traversed all lands, setting free impri- 
soned damsels, relieving those in dis- 
tress, punishing the oppressors, fight- 
ing against wrong and injustice he 
noblest of these knights were Sir Lan- 
j celot, without a peer in strength and 
| courage, and Sir Galahad, who said of 
| himself. 


| strength is as the strength of ten 


Because my heart is pure. 


The most beautiful and 
(of the many stories rela 
| Round Table heroes w: t 

of the Holy Grail. ‘The San Grail 
s supposed to be the cup used by 
{Christ at the Last Supper. It was 
‘brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 
Britain, where it was lost, and it was 
the highest ambition of the Knights 
| of the Round Table to find it. “They 
rode over hill and dale, through dim 
forests and dark waters. They fought 
with men and dragons and fiends. 
They helped ladies in distress and 
‘overthrew the strongholds of the op- 
pressor. But of all their number, only 
| Sir Galahad ever got a glimpse of the 
j San Grail, for only the pure in heart 
could see the holy vessel. It is a won- 
derful and a beautiful story, and it was 
much more than a fairy tale. It was 
| meant co teach that_men should love 
‘the good, the beautiful and the true; 
that they should use their strength and 
talents for the benefit of their fellow- 
| mien; that it is indeed true that it is 
only the pure in heart that shall see 
| God. 


los The Magic of Books 


In books is the magic that commands 
Ml ‘the treasures of the universe. 
|" Books draw the stars from ihe sky 
| and the pearls from the deep. 

Before wireless telegraphy was ever 
dreamed of books carried the greatest 
| messages of mankind around the world 

and across the centuries. 


Books anticipate all discoverit 
keep the precious past from the hands 
of thieving Time. 

Moving’ pictures of ancient civiliz- 
ation flash upon the silver screen of the 
reader's mind, We cannot go back - 
and-make phonograph records of dead 
singers, but in the old poets the 
rhythms of long ago sing to the inner. 
ear. 
All. the arts and all the sciences 
transmit their treasures in print. 
‘cach new generation finds the stored 
material for a continual recreation of 
the world. 

Roosevelt once told a friend that he 
could remember the look of the page in 
‘one of Stanley’s volumes that kindled 
his faith and fixed his will to be the man 
he finally became. | It was in reading 
Spenser that. Keats first knew himself 
a poet. But even a poor stick of a book 
may feed divine-fire. Lincoln felt the 
heart of American history beat in him 
as he read Weems’ Washington. The 
world'laughs at Parson Weems now. 

But the world does not laugh at Lin- 
coln. ; 

He who gives abonk touches the 
springs of life, plays up on the keys of an 
organ whose notes will sound perhaps 
in other lands and in other centuries. 

The giver of books may be a con- 
spirator with genius. Next to the great 
writer is the one who finds for him the 
right reader. 

Books carry the seed of life. Scatter 
thenwidely in the hope of harvest. 
Plant them one by one in the most 
fertile soil you can find 

Books are at once the most ex- 
quisitely intimate and the most broadly 
universal. means of expression. In 
them is restoration and repose. In 
them is the irresistible call to go on. 

There are plenty of good books and 
there will be more. What the world 
needs is better use of them. 


, 
Required No Bait 

The famed Spurgeon was saying one 
day in a chat with friends: 
“Habits make persons very foolish. 
‘They rush open-eyed into peri's be- 
cause they are slaves to a passion."? 

“Then he continued: 
“This reminds me of a story told of 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefterson. 
Jeflerson found Henry fishing, and 
asked what he was déing. Hemy re- 
plied that ke was fishing for men. 

“But yop havg no bait on your 

hook." 

“know it Most men do not need 
bait.” 3 


Right you are. We commit our 
greatest follies through habits and not 
temptation. Bait is not needed. We see 
the hook, we know it is barbed, but.w: 

rush on. You have spoken well.’ 


How many people there are 
find it hard to remember things, 
pecially principles and truths that per- 
tain to what is best in life and charac- 
tef? From a,so-called heathen land we 
read of the best way to remember, and 
the only one of practical value, for it 
is worse than useless to know and not 
to do. A Korean Christian convert was 
told to put ““The Sermon, on, the 
Mount’ into practice. Said he: "But 
that is the way I learned it. I tried to 
commit it to memory but it would not 
stick. So | would learn a verse and - 
then go ous and practise iton aheathen 
neighbor. Then I found that it would 
stick.’ ‘This principal has a wide ap- 
plication. It may not be the thing which 
you do not know that stands between 
you and success, but the thing which 
you do know but do not practice. 


Inthe British Museum there are four 
million volumes, and forty miles of 
book shelves. ' 
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Miss Cordelia’s Accommodation 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY * 


ce poor little creatures!” sa 
Cordelia, compassionately. 


She meant the factory children. In 
her car ride from the schooh where 
she taught to the bridge that spanned 


the river between Pottstown, the sooty 
little manufacturing village on the one 
side, and Point Pleasant, which was 
merely a village, on the other, she had 
feendozens of them, playing and 

. quarreling on the streets, or peering 
wistfully out of dingy tenement win- 
dows. 

‘*To-morrow is Saturday,’’ she re 
flected, ‘‘and they have no better 
place to play in than the streets and 
back yards. It is ashame! There's 
work for our philanthropists here, but 
they don’t seem to see it. Well, I'm 
so sorry for them that it hurts me to 
look atthem; and 1 can’t do any- 
thing.’’ 

Miss Cordelia sighed, and then 
brightened up, because she remember- 
edithat she was turning her back upon 

© Péifstown for two blissful days, and 
going to Poins-Pleasant, which had 
just One straggling, elm-shaded | street’ 
hedging on old-fashioned gardens and 
cosy little houses, and trailing off into 
the real country in half an hour's 


walk. 

Miss Cordelia lived alone in tiny 
house in Point Pleasant; it was so tiny 
that you would have wondered how 
any one could live in it. 

“But it's plenty big for a little o 
maid like me,’’ Miss Cordelia woul 
have told you. “‘And it's my 
1am queen there. There's soli 


comfort in having one spot for your 


own self. Tobe sure, if { had le 


land and.more house it mightbe bet- 


t 


Ic was one of her jokes. 


‘The field was of no use to Miss Co 


delia;i she didn’t keep a cow, and she 
hadn’t time to make agarden. But she 
liked her field; when people asked her! 


why she didn’tsell it, she said: 
“I'm fond of it. 


will come yet. 


prietor to the extent of four acres.”” 


Miss Cordelia had thought of con- hi 
verting her field into a playground for) 
the factory children, and asking de- 
tachments of them over on Saturday’) 
afternoons But she knew that her 
Point Pleasant neighbors would object 
to this, and the project was dropped. 

When Miss Cordelia pushed open 


her ‘little gate, hung crookedly in 


very compact and prim spruce hedge, 
she stopped in amazement, and said. 


“Well, for pity's sake!” 


Cynthia Ann Fleming, who lived on 
the other side of the spruce hedge, 


now came hurrying over. 


every word. 


id} “Good evening, G@Rdelia. | have 
a letter that was left with me for you.”” 
But—that —horse,””” said Miss 

Cordelia, with a long breath between 

“Where did he came 


from? Tied at my front door—and he 
has eaten the tops off every one of} 
my geraniums! Where's his owner, ; 
or rider, or something?”’ 

The horse in question was mild- 
eyed, rather good looking quadruped, 
tied by a halter to the elm at Miss Cor- 
delia’s door, and contentedly munch- | 
ing a mouthful of geranium stalks. | 
Cynthia Ann came through the hedge 


,, Maybe this will explain,’ she said. 
‘Same boy brought it that brought the 
horse; a little freckly chap mostly all 
grinand shirt sleeves Said he was told 
to take the letter and horse to Miss 
Cordelia Herry, Elm Street, Point 
Pleasant, and he couldn't wait. 
he tied the creature in there and left 
the letter with me. 
hour ago. Well, he has played havoc 
withsyour geraniums and no mistake. 
Miss Cordelia opened and read her 
When she had finished she 
looked at the curious Cynthia Ann so- 
“Well, if that isn’t John 
I suspected he was 
at the bottom of it as soon as I laid my 
eyes on that animal. 
cousin of mine. 


He came half an 


Drew all over! 


John Drew isa 
He's been living out 


own. 


er. 

Miss Cordelia always laughed there. 
There was 
a four-acre field behind the house. 
Both had been left to her by an uncle. 


I like to walk 
around in it when the grass grows long. 

And it may come in handy some 
time. Mother used to say if you kept 
anything seven years it would come of 
use, I've had my field a good bit 
longer than. that, but maybe the time 
Meanwhile, I rejoice 
in the fact that I am a_ landed pro- 


at Poplar Valley and he writes me th 


Id} he has gone out West and wants me 


Id | tu take “Old Nap.” 
j the horse. 


I suppose that 


who might ill-treat him, so he wan 


old time’s sake. John and I were ju 


children. 

ever Wes. 
r- | things and thin 
‘And now he's of West, and here 


the horse. 
but a horse!"” 


ingly. 


absently.  ‘'The very thing! Yes, i 
put him in there.”” 


vou?” 


i” 
“PIL keep him fora while,” 
Miss Cordelia, briskly. 

there is the four-acre field. | 
keep him in eating for a while. 


Poor John Drew! 


he ever did. h 
Meanwhile, I can’t feed Napongeran 


self quickly and calml, 
stances. ‘It 1s never any use (0 @ 


He says that Nap is getting 
id| old, and not much use for work, and 
he couldn’t bear the thought of shoot- 
ss {ing him or selling him to someone 


me to take him and be kind to him for 


like brother and sister when we were 


If it were a:eat or doe | she told Cynthia Ann, 


“Your four-acre field will come in 
handy now," said Cynthia Ann jest- 


es tee Ntice Cordell: ke | Qr 
So it will!”” Miss Cordelia spake | tain farmhouse all the morning. Sh 


“Bur you don’t really mean that) 
you are going to keep the horse, do 
protested Cynthia *Ann. 

Why, he would be nojuse to you— 
and think of the expense of feeding | 


said | 
““As you say, 
Ie will 


1 

rf proached, ; 
always knew that field bad 2 mISS90- “F29'pever seen anpbody so. much like 
him ‘for old time's sake, as he says, i 
a| although this is as crazy as anything : 
H But I. have a plan. i 


ums. = } 
Miss Cordelia always adapted her- he came near enough to be heard. 
ly to new circum- this a runaway school, ma’am? 
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into a stew about things,’’ she was 
wont to say. So now she untied Nap 
gingerly; with many rueful glances at 
her geraniums, and led him away to 
the field behind the house. 

When the mystified Cynthia Ann 
had returned home Miss Cordelia set 
about getting her tea and thinking over. 
the plan that had come.to her concern- 
ing her white elephant. 

“‘Tcan keep him for the summer,’’ 
shesaid “‘I’Il have to dispose of him in 
the fall, for | have no place to keep him 
in and [ couldn't afford to feed him. 
I’'llsee if I can borrow Mr. Grige’s 
express wagon for Saturday afternoons, 
and those poor factory children in my 
grade shall have a weekly treat or my 

name is not Cordelia Herry. 1’m not 
i so sure but that John Drew has done 
a good thing after all. Poor John! He 
always did take thingyso for granted.’” 

All the Point Pleasant people soon 
knew about Miss Cordelia’s question- 
able windfall and she was overwhelm- 
ed with advice and suggestions. She 
listened to all tranguilly andthen placid- 
ly followed her own way. Mr. Grigg 
was very, obliging in regard tovhis old 


So express Yagon, and the next Saturday 


Point Pleasant was treated to a mild 
sensation — nothing, less than Miss 
Cordelia rattling. through the village, 
enthroned on the high seat of Mr. 
Grige’s express wagon, drawn by old 
Nap, who, after a week of browsing 
idleness inthe four-acre field, was 
quite trisky and went at a decided 
amble down Eim Street. 

The long wagon had been filled up 
with board seats, and when” Miss 
Cordelia came back from Pottstown 
the boards were crowded with factory 
children—pale-faced little creatures, 
whose eyes were aglow with pleasure 
atthis unexpected outing. 


at 


the big, pine-clad hills of Deepdale, 
six miles from Pottstown. Then she 
tied Nap in aconvenient lane, and 
turned the children loose to revel in 
the woods and fields. 

When dinner time came she gather- 


ns 


st 


Tf ahisant ike him nosiee | them all around her and went <o 
fe was al 


ing they were all right. | bread and butter. 


\the wagon. In it she had a basket of 


is} can’t afford anything more,’ 
‘but they must 
have something to stay their little um- 
mies. And I can get some water ata 
farmhouse.”’ 


Miss Cord had had her eye on 


| gid not know anything about the people: 
who lived there, but she liked the look 
6f the place. It wasa big, white green- 
shuttered house, throned in wide- 
spreading orchards, with a green sweep 
of velvety lawn in front. 

To this Miss Cordelia betook ber- 
self, surrounded by her small passen- 
| gers, and they all trooped into the big 
| farmhouse yard just as a big man step- 
IL| ped out of a nearby barn. As he ap- 
Miss Cordelia thought she 


an incarnate smile before. Smiles of 
Sllkinds seemed literally to riot over his 
ruddy face, and in and out of his eyes, 
"| and around the corners of his mouth. 

| ‘Well, well, well!’” he said, when 


ct. ''I'm the runaway schoolma’am,’” 


Miss Cordelia drove straight out to! 


le, “‘and these. are a lot of factory 
children F ve brought dut for a Saturday 
treat. [thought I might get some 
water from your well and maybe you 
willlend usa tin dipper or two?2’” 
Water? Tut, tut!’’ said the big 
man, with three distinct smiles on his 
face. ‘‘Milk is the thing, ma’as 
milk. I'll tell my housekeeper to bring 
some out. And all’of you come over 
to the lawn and make yourselves at 
home. Bless you, ma’am, I’m fond 
of children, My name is Smiles, 
ma’am—Abraham Smiles.’’ } 

“‘Itsuits you,” said Miss Cordelia 
emphatically, before she thought, and 
then blushed rosy. red‘over her own 
bluntness. 

Mr. Smiles laughed. 

“*Yes, I guess I always have an ever- 
lasting grin on. Had to live up to my 
name, you see, in spite of my naturally 
cantankerous disposition. But come 
this way, ma’am, I can see the hunger 
sticking obt of those youngsters’ eyes. 
We'll have a sort of impromptu picnic 
here and now. I’lltell thy housekeeper 
to send out some jam, too.’’ 

While the children devoured their 
lunch Miss Cordelia found herself tel- 
ling Mr. Smiles all about old Nap and 
her little project. + ° 

“Lm going to bring out of a load 
every fine Saturday all: summer,” she 
sa 


responded Miss fi with atwink- 


id. S 
“It’s all [can do. They enjoy it so, 
the poor little creatures.qt’s terrible to 
think how cramped their lives are. 
They just exist in soot. Some of them 
here never saw green fields before to- 
day."” ‘ 
Mr Smiles listened, and twinkled 
until Miss Cordelia felt aln.ost as daz- 
zled as if she were looking at the sun. 
“Look here, ma'am; I like this 
plan of your's and I want to have a 
hand in helping 1 along. Bring your 
loads of children out here every 
Saturday=-right here (t@ Beechwood 
| Farm, ahd turn ih, loose in my ~ 
| beech woods and upland pastures. I'll 
| put up some swings for them, and have 
some games, and I'll provide the. re- 
freshments also. Trouble, ma’am? 
No; trouble and I ain ¢ on speaking 
Stams. It Ilbe_ a pleasure, ma'am. 
{Tm fond of children even if [am a 
| grumpy, cross-grained old bachelor. 
{Tf you can give up your own holiday 
‘to giving them a good time, surely I 
an do something, too." 
When Miss Cordelia and ber brood 
| of tired, happy little lads and. lasses 
lambled back to town in the golden 
‘dusk, she felt that the expedition shad 
been an emphatic success. Even‘old 
Nap seemed tu jog along eye-deep in 
| satisfaction. Probably he was dream- 
‘ing of the golden afternoon he: had 
| spent in Mr. Smiles’ clover pastures 
| “Every fine Saturday* that summer 
| Miss Cordelia took some of the fac- 
‘ tory children to the country. The point 
| Pleasant people nicknamed her’ equi- 
| page “Miss Cordelia’s Accommo- 
| dation,”® and itbecame a mild standing 
joke. a 
| ‘As for Mr. Smiles, he proved a val- 
| uable assistant. Like Miss Cordelia, 
\he gave his Saturdays over to the 


“Is | children, and high weekly revel was 


held at Beechwood Farm. 
(Continued on Page 8) 


The Dearest Spot 


The dearest spot of earth to me 
Is home, sweet home: 
The fairy land I've longed to see 
Is home, sweet home. ; 
There how charming the sense of hearing, 
There where hearts are so endearing, 
All the world is nct so cheering 
‘As home, sweet nome. 


‘The\dearest spot of earth to me 
Is home, sweet home: r 
The fairy land I've longed to see 
Is home, sweet home. 


I've ever taught my heart to prize 
My home, sweet home; 

I've learned to look with lover's eyes 
‘On home, sweet home. 

There where vows are truly plighted, 

There where hearts are so united, 

All the world besides I" ze slighted 
For home, sweet home. 


The dearest spot of earth to me 
Is home, sweet home: 
The fairy land I've longed to see 
Is home, sweet home. 


Running a Thinking Machine 

Columns have been written telling 
of the part accident has played in the 
field of investigation and aiscovery. 
Most frequently. however, the acci- 
dent has been secondary and inciden- 
tal. The important factor has been 
some individual who was keen-eyed 
enuugh to see and quick enough to 
comprehend when the so-cailed acci- 
dent presented itself. Thus, che inven- 
tion of the telescope was due to the fact 
that «wo Dutch children, while at play 
in their father’s workshop, found that 
by placing different lenses in certain 
positions, objects at a distance seemed 
tobe brought nearer. But all th 
might have octurred and no invention 
resulted, if the father had not been 
thoughtful enough to follow the dis- 
covery to its wonderful possibility. The 
virtues of Peruvian bark, they tell us, 
were discovered by a South American 
Indian who was speedily cured of an 
illness by quenching his thirst at a pond 
into which a cinchonatree had fallen. 
Yet the si of incidents leaaing to 
this discovery would have meant noth- 
ing, had not the quick mind of the 
Indian asked for the reason back of 
his cure. And so it isin every realm 
of life. The train of circumstances, 
the opportunity, come. “They mean 
much orlittle, something or nothing, 
accordingly as they are noticed, inter- 
preted, or ‘turned toaccount. Not 
long since a scientist in the employ of 
the Smithsonjan Institution visited a 
locality in the West in search of speci- 
mens for the great museum. One 
day a boy from the town where the 
man of science was stopping, while 
looking through the latter's. portfolio 
of drawings and specimens in the hotel 
office, suddenly pointed to the colored 
picture of a gigantic moth 

“There are lots of these buttertlies 
up on the hills,"’ he said. 

The professor's eyes opened very 
widely, for the insect was an ex- 
ceedingly rare one, and his department 
had long sought specimens 9f ity 

“*Are you sure they are like this but- 
terfly?'’ he asked. “Tell me about 


~them.”” 


And then, to his surprise, the boy 
proceeded to give a description of the 
color, flight, habits and manner of 
feeding of the moth, that indicated 
close study and observation. 

“And do you kuow the Smithson; 
jan offers a reward of two hundred 
dollars for a well-developed and per- 
fect specimen of this butterfly?” asked 
the scientist. 

Jt was the boy's turn, now, to open 
his eyes widely. 

“Do you mean I'll get the money if 
I bring you the butterfly?" he asked, 
eagerly, fairly starting for the door, 
before his question was answered. 

““[ mean more than that,’’ replied 
the professor “If you will help me 
to locate the insect, and assist me in 


* capturing a specimen, I will see that 
“you are rewarded.”” ~ ; 
A wip into the hills with the boy 
proved thatthe latter’s observation was 
not at fault. At the end of the week 
the scientist had added to his collection 
| three individuals of the rare insect, and~ 
in due time the young investigator re- | 
ceived the promised reward. In ad-! 
‘ dition to that, the man was so impressed 
| with the lad’s intelligence and habits | 
| of investigation that he offered him a 
| position as laboratory and field. assist- 
| ant, where the education commenced 
‘so humbly could be carried on amid 
| more favorable surroundings. 
| In these practical days the world is 
| full of opportunites for the youth who 
has learned the habit of going about 
{aaa re 
with his eyes open, and who seconds 
observation with ready, purposeful 
| thinking. The demand to-day is for 
‘ results, and he who can produce these 
‘is quite sure of his reward. 
! Ina Western city recently a firm of 
| contractors was engaged in making an 
| excavation fora building Among the 
i employees wasa lad of sixteen, whose | 
| duties were to carry water forthe men, 
| to run errands, and do other light jobs 
| as his services were needed. In the in- 
tervals of his employment he sat watch- 
| ing the progress of the work. i 
| One day the boy went to one of the 
partners of the firm, who was station- 
ed inthe temporary office nearby. 
| “Don’t you think the teams and 
‘men Jose a lot of time?” he asked, 
abruptly and a little enigmatically. 
“‘Why so?’ asked the employer, in 
turn, waiting for an explanation 
“*Because they spend so much time 
waiting,’ ’ answered the lad. 
“Just watch and you'll see.”* 
Lookinz out, the man saw that a 
teamster with an empty wagon had just 
driven up and halted outside the exca- 
vation. Below, 4 loaded wagon was 
just starting out, and the empty vehicle 
must wait until this was out of the way. 
‘Then, when the loaded wagon had 
gone with its burden, the empty one 
must be backed into place to receive 
itsload. And during all this time the 
gang of men in the excavations re- 
mained tdly leaning on their shovels. 
If it had been the loss of one man's 
time it would not have mattered so 
much. But when the contractor re- 
flected that it meant the loss of ume of 
a dozen men he saw the importance of 
the question that confronted him The 
wonder was that it had sot occurred to 
himself and foremen before this. 


“Now,” 


went on the boy, when 
he saw his employer understood what 
he meant, “*why can't that right side 
be levelled down a little and some 
planks put there for the empty wagons 
to come down on? ‘Then a wagon 
can drive in and be ready to load just 
as soon the one ahead is out of the 


y 

“We adopted the suggestion, 
the contractor, afterward, in telling 
the incident, “‘and the result was that 
we removed two hundred loads a day 
where we had only removed a hundred 
and twenty-five before We gave 
that boy a place in the office,” he 
added, ‘and | shouldn't be surprised 
if he were one of the partners some 
day.”” 

A famous merchantofa past gener- 
ation was once asked to give what he 
regarded as the secret of his success. 

“TL always tried to run a thinking 
machine,”” he answered, laconically. 

“*E do not think I possessed greater 
ability than others.”’ he went on, “but 
Thave always tried to concentrate my: 
entire attention upon what I for the 
time hadbefore me. That, | believe, 
has been my greatest power "” 

And itis a power that comes from a 
habitthateach may form ~There is 
no short-cut to success, but he young 
man who has learned to think for him- 


self and is thus prepared to act with 
readiness and decision, will find that 
new ways constantly open before him 
as he goes along, and thatthe problems 
that confront him gradually become 
more easy of solution as the years go 
‘by.-—Classmate. : 


And He Was Surprised 

‘There was alot of plotting and plan- 
ning for weeks before the great event. 
Mother ana Father and the girls, even 
little Bobbie, were. allin it. A half 
dozen of David's best boy and girl 
friends knew all about it. Only David 
went about his daily business serenely 
unconscious that anything unusual 
was astir; much less that it might con- 
cern him. 

{t wasn’t until he came home from 
work that- very evening—a little late 
because he'd stayed to finish up some- 


thing that no one else offered to do— |* 


that he found the house decorated and 
the best friends, half a dozen present, 
to help celebrate his birthday. 
““But—why—I don’t see why you 
went to all this fuss, just for me,”’ he 
stammered, half abashed, wholly tick- 
led 
‘Because you deserve 
more,”’ mother answered. 
“Me! What have [ done?"” he de- 
manded in genuine, laughing surprise. 
That's the beauty of it; the beauti- 


it, and 


ful unconsciousness of the ones who 


most deserve the upper seat at the 
feast of appreciation of their warthi- 
ness. They go about their goodness, 
their service, their friendly business 
of making things better about them, 
with serene, humble unconsciousness 
that they are doing anything praise- 
worthy or reward worthy. 

These, indeeds are they who are 
most surprised when they are invited 
to come up higher. —Onwara. 


The Best Work Pays 


Trees 
Revised Veision 
(Close to higb-ways) 


I think that I’ shall never see, 
Along the road, an unscraped tree 


With bark intact, and painted white, 
‘That no car ever hit at night. 


For every tree that's near the road 
Has caused some auto to be towed. 


Sideswiping trees is done a lot 
By drivers who are not so hot. 


God gave them eyes so they could see, 
Yet any fool can hita tree.—Judge. 


‘ A Faithful Dog 

The following touching incident 
will be read with special interest by 
those who possess that faithful and de- 
voted friend—a dog—as part of the 
family circle. é 

A gentleman bought a‘¢ollie, which, 
when taken home, afterthe fashion of 
his kind, soon made himself one of the 
| family, and assumed special responsi- 

bilities in connection with the youngest 
child, a girl, three years of age. 

It happened one day in November 
‘that the father was returning from a 
Idrive, and-as he neared his house he 
noticed the dog ina pasture which was 
separated by a stone wall from the road. 
From behind this wall the collie would 
| spring up, bark, and then jump down 
again, constantly repeating it. 

Leaving his horse and going to the 
| spor, he found his little girl seated on 
astone, with the collie wagging his tail 
and keeping guard beside her. 

In the light snow their path could be 
plainly seen, and as he traced it back 
; he saw where the little one had walked 
several times around an open well in 
ithe pasture. Very close to the brink 
| were prints of the baby shoes, but still 

closer on the edge of the well were the 
| tracks of the,collie, who had evidently 
| kept between her and the well. 


'  Weneed not tell you the feelings of 
' the father as he saw the fidelity of the 


A well-known judge wanted’a fence | dumb creature, walking between the 
mended, and hired a young carpenter child and what might otherwise have 
to do the job, saying: “"T want this been a terrible death.—Children’s 
fence mended. I willonly pay adollar | Record. 
and a half, souse those unplaned | 
boards, and do not take thetime to | 
make a neat job.’" Later the judee | Give Your Best 
found that the carpenter had carefully! A gentl€man was walking up the 
planed and numbered each board, and street carrying in his hand a bunch of 
supposing that he was trying to make | beautiful ,white water lilies, which he 
acostly job, interrupted him with had gathered as he returned from a 
the angry remark: — ‘ pleasant sail on the bay. 

“Why didn’t you nail those boards “What lovely lilies!"* exclaimed 
on as they were. I don’t care how an acquaintance, as she inhaled their 
the tence looks." ‘fragrance and looked longingly at the 

“*I do,”’ returned the carpenter, and _ bouguet in his hand. 
went on measuring. When thework | ‘"Yes, they are rather nice,’’ he re- 
was done no other part of the fence | plied. ‘“Take your pick if you care 
was as thoroughly finished. | for one.”” 

“What do you expect to charge?’”?,| “May 1? You are vy kind,”’ she 
asked the judge, sarcastically. i said, as she reached outQnd selected 

“A dollaranda-half.’" The judge |a medium sized flower from the 
stared. bunch. 

“Why did you spend all that labor! ‘How modest youare; J do believe 
on the fence, if nut for the money. | you have chosen the smallest one you 
No one would have seen the poor could find. Here, take this one,"’ he 
work."” said, ashe detached the largest and fin- 

*‘For the job, sir. I should have est flower from: the rest and handed it 
known that the poor work wasthere.’’ | to her. 

He refused anything more than the | “You are generous, . indeed,’’ she 
dollar and a-half, and went away. : said. ‘‘You have given me the best 
‘Ten years afterward the judge had a amongthelot.’’ *'Well, it isa pleas- 
contract to give for the erection of uretogive, and still more of a pleasure 
several magnificent buildings. Among , when we give our best,"’ he replied. 
the ma»y applicants the face of one; Is not this sentiment worthy of 
caughthis eye. Said the judge, later: — thought? It may not always be easy to 

“It was my man of the fence. 1 give our best. Selfishness says, ‘“Keep 
knew he would have only good genuine the best for yourself.”’ 
work done I gave him the contract, ! But the greater happiness to our 
and it made a rich man of him.’” selfes and other, the highest ideal of 
—Exchanee. ! lifecan be reached only when we give 
S the best we have—to our employerthe 

best services we can render, to. our 

‘The World asks, “What have you friend our most valued treasure and to 
got?’? The master asks, “What have our Saviour the fullest love off a loyal 
you given?”” heart. Exchange. 
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‘Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates 


Miss Ford's Report of the Annual Meeting 


consonants, words and sentences. 
This is ithe same principle that Dr. 
Gault utilized in his teletactor. 


Atthe last meetingof the Asccnane __ Dr. Goldstein emphasized the great 


of Teachers and ‘Instructors, Miss 
Ford, who attended the gathering, 
gave avery comprehensive, instructive 
and enjoyable report of themeeting of 

_ the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates, held in Cincinnati on May 5, 6 
and 7,0f which the following is an in- 
adequate summary: 


In calling the meeting toorder, Dr. 
Goldstein remarked that it was the fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion and as such should be considered 
a matter for congratulation. 


‘The organization was formed for the 
purpose of establishing a free forum for 
all interested in the oral education of 
the deaf child, and the modern devel- 
opments in this particular field of ed- 
uation, asthe result of modern scienti= 
fic research. It’s slogan was “‘speech."” 


In his address later Dr. Goldstein 
stated that speech was the pivotal point 
about which all other developments 
revolved, since it was the most import- 
antfactor in bringing about the deaf 
child's social contact with a hearing 
world. 

With the aid of lantern slides, Dr. 
Goldstein gave a very clear and concise 
description of the various mechanical 
devices forthe improvement of speech 
in use in the laboratory ‘of Central 
Instituate for the Deaf at St. Louis. 
Although much has already been ac- 
complished (as these instruments in 
use demonstrate) to prove that sound 
impressions may be translated for deaf 
children into visual and tactile impres- 
sions, Dr. Goldstein thinks that there 
is still. a wide field for research along 
these lines. 

~The Osiso, the first instrument des- 
cribed by Dr. Goldstein, was invent- 
ed by Mr. Joseph E. Legg and tran- 
slates waves of sound into waves of 
light. Model graphs of every vowel 
and consonant element have been 
made and the deaf pupil may use these 
to compare with his own graphs Hash- 
ed before him as he speaks into the 
microphone. In this way he can im- 
prove his own speech and can check 
up on it periodically. 


A second instrument, which is an 
adaptation of Dr. Scripture’s strobi- 
lion by Dr. Max Meyer, gives a v 
ual expression of pitch. A vertical 
strip of a revolving disc is visible to the 
child and records changes in pitch, 
the mark on the strip rising or falling 
asthe pitch rises or falls while the 
child talks into the specially construct- 
ed mouth piece. “The child can thus 
be made conscious of the fact that he 
is producing a change of pitch and can 
be taught to connect the change of 
feeling in his throat with the change 
‘of the mark on the disc. 


Dr. Goidstein spoke of proper 
breathing technique asa very important 
factor in the production of speech and 
and showed a very interesting device 
for measuring breath output by read- 
ing the movements of the diaphragm 
and the costal muscles. A pneumatic 
belt around the body at the diaphragm, 
and another around thechest, were 
connected with a guage that recorded 
the movements of the diaphragm and 
the intercostal muscles as these are 
used in diaphragmatie and costal brea- 
thing. 

‘Auother simple device made use of 
a highly polished metal mirror to mea- 
sure the capacity of breath. 


The ability to analyze speech sounds 
through touch has been demonstrated. 
A deaf child blindfolded, with her fin- 
gers on a parchment paper stretched 
tight over the distal end of a mega- 
phone, was ‘able to distinguish vowels, 


importance of conserving the speech of 
the child after deafness has occurred. 
He also spoke of the matter of con= 
genital aphasia or word deafness, and 
stated that if it were diagnosed at an 
early age, the child cou'd be brought 
up in a speech environnient, but if not 
diagnosed until the age of six or more, 
the child would have to be dealt with 
in the same way as a deaf child. 


Dr. Helen Schick, research psycho- 
logist at Central Institute, gave a very 
interesting paper on Psychological 
Tests. , These were Performance tests 
in which language has no part. They 
were the Randall’s Island series and 
test up ix years lonly. Dr. Schick 
explained cach group of tests, showed 
the mat used and explained the 
the way in which the scores were 
made. ‘I’be materials for the different 
groups was designed to test muscular 
co-ordination, manual dexterity, -imi- 
tation of movement, eye-hand co-ordi- 
nation, adaptation, and social orienta- 
tion, The materials were simple, easy 
to use and the scores of the tests 
would, she was sure, be a very great 
help in the placing of small children 
entering school. 


* Mr. H. M.’McManaway, Presid-nt 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of speech to the 
Deaf, in his excellent address on 
“*Present Day Tendencies on Work 
for the Deaf,’ gave expression in a 
very frank and clear cut manner to 
the many problems, questions, doubts, 
etc, that are uppermost inthe iminds of 
many of us to-day. He stated that we 
‘had no cause for complacency in re- 
gard to our work in speech, language 
or reading. He questioned the suit- 
ability of our curriculum as to whether 
it met the essential needs of our pupils 
or as to how much of it was tradition- 
al. He asked if we had any right to 
aim at anything less than complete re- 
habilitation for our pupils; if we were 
going to do this or if we were going 
to turn out people to move ip very re- 
stricted, isviated groups. Was there 

ny.reason why a deaf child should be 
deprived of a good general education 
just because it was a difficult task to 
give it to him? 


He mentioned some discouraging 
features of our work, an undercurrent 
here and there indicative of an anti- 
oral spirit; a tendency on the part of 
our teachers to say that deaf children 
can’t do this, that and the other thing, 
and therefore feel an unwillingness to 
try out new ideas. 


‘There are on the other hand, many 
encouraging “features—more aids to 
teaching, more hooks, more mechani- 
cal-aids, more specialists, better educa- 
ted and better trained teachers, more 
research workers and a more funda- 
mental knowledge of deafness. These 
we require and more, if our aim is 
normalcy. Mr. McManaway was of 
the opinion that we needed a higher 
standard for superintendents, superin- 
tendents who had had contacts with 
normal children, so that moreand more 
our deaf children may be gecognized 
as normal children with a handicap. 


He predicted that the schools of the 
future would be the day school type, 
supplemented by residential schools for 
outlying districts. ‘This type of school, 
he said, was apt to be less bound by 
tradition, to. have higher standards for 
teachers and was less expensive. 


Mr. McManaway quoted the tenth 
section of the White House Childrens’ 
Charter: “For every child an educa- 
tion which, through the discovery. and 
development of his individual abilities, 
prepares him for life; and through 


———————— 


training and vocational guidance pre- 
pares him fora living which will yield 
him the maximum of satisfaction’’. 
This Means training for health, home, 
vocation, citizenship, leisure and char- 
acter. Jtis ours to remember that if we 
choose we can be the torch bearers. 
We need to think more clearly what 
we are doing and why and to see to'it 
that we have specific objectives. 

Following Mr. McManaway's ad- 
dress was an interesting and most un- 
usual paper by Dr. Max Meyer, 
Research Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Missouri. The sub- 
ject of his paper was, “‘A Teacherless 
Acquisition of a vocabulary in Advance 
of the Three R’s.’’—in other words, 
as Dr. Meyer said, the acquisition of a 
vocabulary very early in life without 
the presence of the teacher (silent 
reading). Dr. Meyer said that wivat 
we read is script and the traditional 
phabet of any nation -has many im- 
perfections—the traditional written 
symbcls are complicated and the pro- 
nunciation not in keeping with the spel- 
King. Dr. Bell thought to overcome 
these imperfections in his universal 
alphabet or visible speech which was 
based on anatomical symbols. Dr. 
Meyer's idea is to provide the child 
with a phonetic script using a min- 
imum of lines aud curves. He says 
we already have this ghonetic script 
in shorthgnd and that shorthand as a 
general Social adaptation would have 
enormous advantages. There would be 
no time wasted in writing what wasn't 
pronounced. He would suggest intro?! 
ducing shorthand into the education of 
the deaf. [t would not be unknown to 
the people with whom they came in | 
contactas half a million children in the 
high schools of the United States read 
shorthand: 


Dr. Meyer is experimenting along | 
this line with awo little deaf girls four 
years of age. He is using the Belgian 
Method, that is the first year is devoted | 
to reading, the written marter being in 
phonetic shorthand. It is his inten- 
tion to teach them ordinary English 
print and script. later, so that they 
will acquire these -at the same aye as 
the average hearing child acquires 
them. 

Miss Ford said that she realized she 
was not doing justice to Dr. Meyer's 
paper, and failed perhaps to express 
his idea clearly as she had difficulty in 
hearing parts of it. 

‘Two deaf-blind young women dem- 
onstrated very clearly the wonderfuh, 
results of education with these doubly 
handicapped people. “The one who 
spoke to us first was very much inter- 
ested in the microphone, into which 
she was speaking. She read speech well 
and showed us how she did her tatting, | 
she also threaded a vety fine needle. 
‘The second one talked to us, and w 
weretold that she had been taught t 
speak by the deaf woman who accom 
id her. This deaf woman wasa| 
graduate of the Cincinnati Oral Schoo! | 
for the Deaf. When itis possible fora 
deaf woman to get good speech from 
ablind deaf one, are we really doing | 
all that can be done in the matter of | 
speech with our pupils?. 


in the lesson. He may:put the same 
film on as often as he desires, and will 
always see the same expression in the 
same way. Then another film with- 
out the printed cards gives him a test 
‘on expressions learned. 
what he sees on the speaker's lips. 
The learner can work by himself and 
for the nervous or self-conscious per- 
son this is a great advantage. 


The printed matter on the films was 
very distinct, the pictures natural, the 
mouth of the speaker stood out clearly 
without blurring or shadows, but ap- 
parently }all this’ was not as easy’ of 
accomplighment as it appeared. 


Miss Mason showed film after film 
of the earlier pictures, pictures which 
were complete failures as far as dis- 
tinctness and naturalness, were: con- 
cerned. _ It was only after months of 
patient effortthat the righttype of make- 
up to secure a natural effect was dis- 
covered, the best kind of film, the right 


way to get clear and distinct printed 


matter, etc. until finally satisfactory 
results were obtained. 


The films are {6 M. M. and may 
be obtained at reasonable prices. 


Friday morning was spent visiting the 
Cincinnati Oral School for the Deaf. 
There,were about fifty pupils in the 
school and they are taken care of in 
frame cottages adjacent to one of the 
large public schools. These cottages, 
she understood, are only temporary 
dwellings. { 

The principal, Miss Alice Burdge, 
had arranged class demonstrations for 
our benefit. ¥ 


These demonstrations were as fol- 
lows: 


‘1, Demonstration--Pre-School Class. 


2. A Doll House Project—Ist Grade. 
3. Conversation—2nd Grade 
Griffith Aide. 

4. Rhythm—using Griffith Aide, 
5. Correctiv@Speech With Hard of 
Hearing using Griffith Aide. 

6. A Holland Project—3rd Grade. 

7. An Arithmetic Race—Two older 
boys. 

Time would not permit to describe 
these demonstrations in detail. The 
work of the very young children, (she 
must not call them pre-school as Dr. 
Meyer objects to that designation) — 
one of whom was only three years old, 
was good. 1 


using 


The project work was 
pariculrhfgood, the dollhouse had 
been painted.and papered by tht child- 
ren, the furniture was made by them. 
Lantern slides had been made from pic- 
tures made by the chitdren. Thee 
slides were used with a Keystone Day- 
light Lantern, the pictures being 
thrown on the blackboard, The teacher 
ade use of the Griffith Aide and this 


‘ was the most interesting factor of the 


demonstrations to many of them, since 
they are all trying out some type of 
mechanical aid and wondering whether 
or not they are using it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The Griffith Aide consists of a 
double microphone and several sets of 
earphones attached to a radio. A 


He writes x 


erates 


Miss Marie Mason from the Phon- | switch is used which cuts out the ra- 
etics Laboratory of Ohio State Univer-! gi program and allows the micro- 
sity demonstrated how lip-reading is | phone tobe used The teacher carries 
being taught through the use of motion | the microphune abour_with her as she 
pictures. Miss Mason showed several | must talk directly into it. The children 
films, each film showing the develop- | wore double earphones. They seemed 
me of one eanculat Hesson , athe i*9 be getting very satsfactory results. 
method of procedure isthis: the teach-| For the rhythm work the teacher 
er holds a card in front of her mouth | placed the microphone on, the piand, 
on which was printed the phrase of | the children stood around the piano 
sentence tobe spoken. ‘The card was | wearing the earphones. ‘The teacher 
then removed and the learner saw that | played several songs and how those 
particular expression on thelips. The | children sang! It was delightful. I 
advantage of this method liesin the fact | think the hearing as well as feeling the 
that the learner may have as nvany re-| music oroduced these splendid results. * 
petitions as scems:necessary to. famih- % 


arize himself with the matter taken up (Continued on Page 6) 
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This issue of The Canadian records 
the close of the sixty-second session of 
this School and before the date of its 
issue we trust that every pupil will 
have zrrived safe and happy at his or 
her home, and that every one of them 
will have a very enjoyable vacation. 


The work done in all departments 
of the School has been, in general 
-fully up to the best standards of prev 
ous years, andin some respects superi- 
or. The teachers and instructors have 
worked with zeal and energy, while 
the pupils, with few exceptions, have 
exerted themselves to the utmost. 
The results have shown a high average 
of proficiency, and denote marked and 
gratifying progress. 


The conduct and deportment of the 
pupils have, in nearly all cases, been 
satisfactory, there having been no seri- 
ous breaches of the rules; and the off- 
icers and teachers are anxious that their 
conduct at home should be equally 
good, if not better, and that they 
should at all times show to all with 
whom they come into contact the bene- 
fits of the training and education they 
received here. To this end we would 
like to give a few words of counsel 


The first bit of advice we would give 
is that they should never forget nof 
neglect the duty of obedience to pur- 
ents. Every hotter written by pupils dur- 
ing the session\has contained expres 
sions of love totheir parents; but while 
this is right and commendable, it is 
well to remember that truc love is better 
shown by acts than by words only. To. 
say “‘I love you, mother'’ doesn’t 
means very much unless the love is also 
expressed by obedience and+helpful- 
ness. The Master said that he that 

¥ loveth me keepeth (obeys) my com- 
mandments.”” And this means that the 
person whodoes not obey~does not 
really love. 


Nor does simple obedience discharge 
the child's full obligation To, this 
shbuld be added every thoughtful 
attention and willing assistance Many 

of these parents have worked hard and 
made many sacrifices in order to 
provide their children with all reason- 
able comforts, and those for whom 
this is done should try in every possible 
way to repay or at least show their 
appreciation of this kindness by trying 
to lighten their parents’ burdens curing? 
the vacation. 


To this obedience to parents should 
be added the importance of kind 
thoughts and words and acts towards 
all with whom they come. into con- 
tact. Kind words cost nothing, but 
they can accomplish a great deal. They 
are twice blessed, they bless him that 
gives and him that receives “They re- 
fine our natures and beautify our char- 
acters, and they help wonderfully in 
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lightening others’ burdens and in 
smoothing the pathway of life. We 
* touch our fellow-beings on every side. 
They ire affected for good or for evil 
_ by what we are, by what we say and 
do, even to some degree by what we 
“think and feel. We are each of us per- 
‘meating the social atmosphere about 
“us with the aroma-of our own charac- 
ters. In the family circle this is espe- 
cially felt, but the same effect, on a 
wider scale, is going on throughout 
' the community. No man liveth tohim- 
self no matter how humble he may be. 
Humanity has been uplifted, and the 
| sweetest graces of life and character 
| have been evoked by the unobtrusive 
but potent influence of persons un- 
known to fame, nd “‘the saving of the 
world has been in its nameless saints.” 


Again we would impress on the pupils 
the importance of  self-control—the 
mastery of their tempers and theit pas- 
sions and evil desires. To do this ne- 
cessitates the exercise of every power 

f the will. We are wisely advised to 
“watch and pray lest we enter into 
temptation "' We need to guard our 
lips and fingers from hurtful gossip and 
cruel slanders, to guard our hearts from 
evil though to guard our passions 
and appetites from undue gratification. 
“Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he who taketh a city,” and: that 
man is on the sure roadto honor atid 
success who has gained the _compiete 
mastery over himself 


And finally, in general app! 
how better can every boy and girl, and 
adult too, achieve the greatest possible 
degree of success and happiness in life 
than by adopting and practising Long- 
fellow’s motto: “‘Live up to the best 
thatis in you."” How few of us there 
are that do net fail all along the line in 
doing this to a greater or less degree! 
How many wilful or thoughtless words. 
and acts we all are guilty of; how often 
we have done the things we ought not 
have done, aud left undone the things 
we should have \attended to. And w 
anew, beautiful; jovous world this 
would be if every boy and girl, and 
every man and woman world effective- 
ly realize that “*Little acts of kindness, 
little words of love, would make this 
earth on Eden liketo heaven above.”’ 


This simple, easy thing surely every= 
one can do, and, though so simple und 
would transform this world, 
trife would cease and perfect 
peace would cover all the earth.”* 


Solet us all try our very utmost to 
live up to the best thar isin tis, to 
tain.te our highest ideals and to be 
worthy fellow ers of Him. always and 
only “went about doing good.” 


“Just to be tender, just te 
Just to be glad the whole day'thi 


pe true 


Just to he kind, and gentle, 
Just te be helpful with wil 
Just to let love be the 


This is 


n key, 


will for you and for me."? 


“TL hope I will pass” is an oft ree 
peated expression in the recent news 
and journal work of the pupils. Many 
will have their wish fulfilled, but some 
may be disappointed, hut these should 
not be discouraged. To merely pass, 
to get the required minimum of marks, 
is'in itself of minor importance. The 
things that count most are the efforts 
put forth, the habits of attention and 
application formed, the mental discip- 
line received, the knowledge gained, 
which is always greatly more than is 
ever asked for on an‘examination test 
Success in che exams, if easily, perhaps 
even slothfully gained, is of much tess 
real. value than hard, faithful, earnest 
work, and entire devotion to duty, 
even though “pass” results are not ob- 
tained. The former may not, often 


does not produce any mental or moral , © 


effects of permanent value. The latrer 
assuredly does develop the highest and 
best qualities of “mind and heart. 
Mere knowledge 1s desirable, but - 
“fon her forehead sitsa fire."? Of vast-' 
ly more importance is the develop-! 
= ment of agood character, of habits of © 
industry, of conscientious efforts to | 
always do one’s very best. af 


When we see boys on the street 
and in public places, we often wonder ‘ 
if they know that business men are 
watching them and “‘sizing them up’’. 
In every bank and-store and factory 
there will soon be a place for a boy to 
fill, and the managers of these business 
enterprises will not appoint a boy who 
spends his leisure time loafing around 
the streets. They will not select him 
for his ability to swear or to smoke 
cigarettes or to ogle every pretty girl 
that passes~ Business men are looking 
for boys who are gentlemauly and 
manly and of good repute. When a boy 
apples for a position and is refused, 
he may not be told.the reason why he 
1s not wanted, but he can depend upon 
itthathe has been rated according to his 
habits and conduct and character. Boys 
cannot expect to be called to fill re- 
sponsible positions if they act like 
rowdies and loafers, or even consort 
with such. “Those who sow wild oats 
will reap what they sow ten or fifty or 
hundred fold, for this is the law of 
Sow a thought and ieap an 
act; sow an act and reap a hai sow 


test 


character and reap a destiny. 


Ruskin says that “to acquire pa- 
tience, that requires neatly as much 
practising as music."” And he might 


dded that fewer'people become 
Teachersot the 


ficient in, it 
in fact all t 
nal opportunities of developin, 
grace of patience as well as some other 
excellent virtues. “They may not have 
much opportunity to become great or 
rich or famous, but they have a rate 
chance of becoming good It is some 

times said that teachers who have been 
a long time in the profession are apt to 
become cantankerous and snappy. Lt 
so, it is because they did not practise 
patience and good temper and gentle- 
nessall down through the years, so they 
are reaping as they sowed. On the 
contrary we are sure the majority of 
teachers become more le and kind- 
and mellow as the S pass by 

Surely of all people, teachers, who 
spend theirlives associating with child- 
ren, watching them and aiding them 
“grow in stature and in knowledge 
and,’’ as should be, “‘in favour with 
God and man," as did the mode! Child, 
should also grow in grace and amiabili- 
ty. Pau! says that “the fruit of the spirit 
islove peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, fawth, meekness, 
temperance. 

These, also, should be the fruit, as 
they are essential qualities as far as is 
humanly possible of all who posse&s the 
authentic teaching spirit. How, other- 
wise can they cultivate in or impart to 
their pupils the graces aed virtues which 
they do not themselves possess? 


Knowledge is good and very essential, 
but mere knowledge is not the only or 
even the chief thing to be imparted to 
the pupils. Ability to admire and ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature, and the 
best in art and literature and life is 
more important than varied informa- 
tion; for we are developed and form- 
ed by what we admire -and love more 
than by what we simply know. And 
now, and forever, wisdom, which 
“‘is heavenly of the soul’’, iggreater and 
more to be desired than knowledge 
which ‘‘is earthly of the mind.’” 


habit and reap a character; sow a> 


1931 Field Da: 
Awards Presented 
On Tuesday afternoon the prizes 
and trophies for the 1931 Field Day 


{ sports were presented to the winners 


by the Superintendent in the Assembly 
Hall. Previous to the distribution, Mr. 
‘etterly said he was sure they were all 


delighted to gather there to do honor -. 


to those who won the prizes. Ic is a 


real honor and distinction to be able . 


to excel in these sports and he _heart- 


_ily_congratuJated the winners. While 


some won of course others failed, as 
not all of them can be first, but those 
who failed one year havea chance to 
succeed at some future time, if they 
Keep in practice and try their very 
best, and after all this is the most im- 
portant thing. 

-As each recipient came forward he 
or she was loudly applauded, the 
cheers being especially enthusiastic for 
Goldie McNab and Banco. Micetick, 
who won the championship shields, 
and for the boys who won the relay 
race in competition with the Belleville 

hools. The names of the winners 
have previously appeared in ‘The 
Canadian, so need not be repeated. 
Mr. Fetterly announced that Miss Cass 
Was presenting a spoonto cach of the 
two pupils who had done the best work 
in the artclasses during the sessions, the 
awards going to Arthur McShane and 
Charlie Smith. 


On May 19th Superintendent Fet- 
terly went co Rochester and spenta. 
day with Superintendent Forrester for 
the purpose of looking over the two 
fine new dormitories erected there the 
last two years, which are claimed to 
embody the most modern provisions 
for the safety, comfort and health of 
the pupils. Mr. Fetterly then went on 
to Ithaca where he spentihic week end 
with his daughter, Dr. Cuykendall. 


‘The members of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors wish to ex- 
tend to Miss Ethel Nurse of our staff 
their hearty appreciation for her 


thoughtful and generous hospitality on 
the occasion of the summer picnic. 
This is always a looked-for event and 
was made all the more enjoyable be- 
cause it was held at Kee-Am, Miss 
One 


Nurse's ceffage on Oak Lake. 
of the seniors has elsewhere 
account of this enjoyable outing, at 
which the High School and Entrance 
classes were the guests ofthe Staff. 


And Then? 
“Well, it's about over, isn’t it?"’ 
remarked an old college instructor to 


him goo 
youth, 
I graduate today.”* 
“Oh, suppose I shall enter a profes- 
n, marry fine woman, make a for- 
tune, succeed in the world.”” “'And 
theh’’? “Then | hope to retire, to trav- 
cl, to see the world to take life easy.”” 
“Yes,and then?’” "*Well, 1 ‘suppose 
old age will comé; it usually does. But! 
hope to enjoy that, too.’" And then?"” 
“Well then I shall have to die, 1 sup- 
pase; all men do.’’ “‘And then?’” 
the older man continued, 

But the young man did not care 
to pursue the inquiry further. He 
shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. 


“If,” says EE. Hale, “‘people 
would only stop talking where they stop 
knowing, half the evils of the world 
would come to an end."’ To which 
he might have added thata majority of 
people who do the most talking would 
be doomed to perpetual silence. 
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Ontario Asxqciation of the Deat 


Gro. F. Stewart. H 
ARRY: ROOMS, 


Y ‘he greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.”” 


On Tuesday! afternoon last the 
Deseronto High School baseball team, 
accompanied by the Principal, Mr. 
Huff came to the O. S. D. and wiped 
the campus with our boys to the tune 
of 21 to 12, to their great disgust 


Miss Carroll, ‘a member of our 
Staff, sailed from Montreal last Satur- 
day for Dublin to attend the Euch- 
aristic Congress that meets there the 
latter partof June. We all wish her 
bon voyage, a good time there, anda 
safe return, and may she escape the 
dreaded mal de mer 


On Tuesday evening, June 7th, the 
girls in-the High School and Entrance 
Classes entertained the boys at a party 
in the girls’ residence, with Mr. and 
Miss Feterly, Miss Deannard, Miss 
Ford, Miss Reid and Mr. O' Gorman 
as guests of honor: The function was. 
in every way a most delightful one, the 
girls being charming hostesses and the 
boys must appreciative guests. 


On June Istto 4th, our Superinten- 
dent was at Lindsay, attending the 
Bay of Quinte United Church Con. 
ference asa delegate from the Belle. 
ville Presbytery. At this Conference 
Mr. Feiterly was clected as one of the 
lay representatives to the General 
Ceuncil of the United Church of 
Canada, an honor that had been con- 
ferred upon him on two previous 
occasions, which meets in Hamilton 
next September. 


Last Tuesday the high school and 
several other pupils received an invita- 
tion from Miss Jean Fetteriey toa 
party in her home on Wedriesday 
night. On arriving there we were 
warmly welomed by Miss Fetterly and 
her father, who conducted us tothe 
drawing room where arrangements for- 
playing cards had been made. 

Partners for playing euchre were 
chosen by means of a certain number 
of cards which Mr. Fetterly held out 
face downward, first tothe girls and 
then the boys, each choosing a card 
We progressed until we had played 
six games. While we played Miss 
Fetterley kept the tables supplied with 
candy and both she and Mr. Fetterly 
made every ‘effort to make us enjoy 
ourselves, assisting the less experienced 
players and doing everything they ould 
to make uscomfortable. A prize was to 
be awarded to the boy or girl winning 
the most points. Elwood Bell was 
the winner. He won forty-one points 
and never lost a game and Mr. Fetter~ 
ley presented him with the prize, the 
rest of us warmly applauding. 

Shortly afterwards a dainty lunch 
was served by Miss and Mr. Feiterly. 
The lunch, consisting of sandwiches, 
coffee, cake, and a desert of ice cream 
with strawberries and whipped cream, 
was indeed very delicious. Wehada 


P Fetterly’s residence. 


very jolly time. Everyone was mirthful 
and gay. After lunch we talked and 
joked for a while then took ourleave. 

We thanked Miss and Mr. Fetterly 
very much for the lovely evening they 
had so kindly bestowed on us. We will 
always remember that first and probably 
last party for many of us, at Mr. 
terly’s 1 Once more we 
all join in thanking Miss Fetterly 


“and Mr. Fetterly for their kindness 
_ and hospitality. 


Eorie Kinsella. 


The Annual Field Day 


June the third proved to be an ideal 


day for afield'day. All.the events were’ 


keenly contested, and ‘the number- of 
competitors was the greatest ever. As 
each competitor obtaining three points 
or more is entitled,to wear the athletic 
pin, the ‘ 

as eacl determined to get a point 
wherever possible. So we were doubly 
fortunate in hav ideal weather and 
in having enthusiastic competition. All 
of the girls’ events were completed on 
June 3rd. For the boys, the jumps, 
shot-put, and relay races were held, as 
were the juvenile and junior events. 
The speed events for the boys were 


held at the Agricultural Park later in the 
week. 


Girts’ Eve 

The girls were divided into two 

groups according to age—senior and 
junior. 


Sentor Giris 
1. Broad Jump—Macnab, 
Mazzali. 
2. Running Broad—Macnab, Clark, 
Roberto. 
3. High Jump—Macnab, Bartkiewicg, 
Morton, 


Clark, 


4. 100. yards—Macnab, Lockett, 
Roberto. 
5. 220 yards—Macnab, Roberto, 


Clark. 

Macnab with 15 points is senior 
champion ; Clark is 1 second place 
with 5. points. Roberto wins a pin 
with + points. 

Jestor Girts 

1. Broad Jump—Hallman, Hales, 
Pruss. 

2) Runni 
man, Prus: 
3. High Jump—Swartz, Hales, Pruss. 
+. 100 yards—Hales, Hallman, 
Clarke. 

5. 200 yards-Pruss, Hallmam, Hales 

Helen Hailman is junior champion 
with 9 points ; K 
second place with $8; and Apolonia 
Pruss 6, Lila Hillman 3, and Jane 
Swartz 3, are awarded pins. 


Broad—Hillm’n, Hall. 


nm 


Boys’ 

The boys were divided into three 
groups according to age and weight at 
the opening of, school. 

Sr. qroup—all boys 16 years, and 
all other boys over 125 Ibs. 

Jr. group—boys 14 and 15 years, 
and all other boys over 90 Ibs. 

Juv. group—all boys under 14, and 
under 90 Ibs. 

‘Awards were made as outlined in 
the girls’ events. One point given each 
on relay team. 


VENTS 


Sestor Boys 
1. Broad Junfp—Matthews, Armes» 
Thompson. U 
2. Running Broad —Matthews, Bell, 
McShane. : 
3. High Jump—B. Richardson, Mice- 
tick, Wozcik. 
4. Relay Race—Haist, 
Rudeychuk and Matthews.. : 
5. Shot Pur—Armes, Wozcik, Mice- 


Micetick, 


tick. 

6. 100 yards—Rudeychuk, McShane, 
Sero. : : 

J. 220 yards—Rudeychuk, McShane, 


Sero. : 
8. 440 yards—Rudeychuk, McShane, 


Wozcik. 


were no\halfheared efforts, | 


athleen Hales is in- 
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9. Hop-Step-and-jump—Bell, Meyett| 


Micetick 

j_ Rudeychuk with 11 points is senior 

, champion; Matthews is in second 
Place with eight points. These get 
pins—McShane, Armes, Micetick, 
Wozcik, Meyette, B. Richardson and 

; Bell. 

i Junror Boys 
1. Broad Jump—Haist, Averall, 
Shepherd. 

{2. Running Broad—Averall, Shep- 

herd, Fox. 

or el Jump—Shepherd, Fox, Ave- 


rall. 

4. Relay Race—Haist, Averall, Ege- 
inton, Shepherd. 

5. 100 yards—Fox, Averall, Haist. 
6. 220 yards—Haist, Fox. Averall. 


Averall with 10 points is Jr. cham- 


pion. Haistand Fox tied for second 
place with 8 points. Shepherd gets a 
pin. iz 


Juvenite Boys 
1. Broad Jump—Damore, Evans, 
Bales’ ? 
2. Ruining Broad—Husak, Evans, 
Damore. 
3. High Jump—Evans, Damore, 
Compton. 
4. Relay . Race—Pierce, 
Greene, Damore. 
5. 100 yards—Evans, Rossnett, Byers. 
». 220 yards—-Evans, Possnett, Byers. 


With 13 points Evans was juvenile 
chimpion, and [amore with seven 
points took second place Prizes ar& 
given to the juvenile winners. 


Wissers ano Recorps 

. girls champion—Goldie Macnab. 
. girls second—Gladys Clark. 

gizls champion—Helen Hallman. 

girls second—Kathleen Hales. 
. boys champion —Peter Rudeychuk 
. boys second—James Matthews 
- boys champion —Joffre Averall 
Jr. boys second—C_ Haistand A. Fox 
Juv. boys first—Gordon Evans 
Juv. boys second—Jack Damore 


Sesion Boys 
Standing Broad Jump—Dennis 
Armes, James Matthews (1932) 8 ft. 
LL in. 
Running Broad Jump—Elwood Bell 
(1932) 18 ft. 
Pole Vault —Banco Micetick (1930) 
8 ft. 8 in. 
Hop-step-and-jump —Elwood > Bell 
(1930) 35 ft 6 in. : 
Running High Jump—Hugh Mey 
Millan (1929) 5 ft. 3 in. 
Shot Pur—Armes(1932) 56 ft. 5 in. 
1 mile race—Elwoud Bell (1930) 
5 min. 1534 sec 
3 mile race—Elwood Bell (1929) 
20 min. % 
220 yards—Elwood Bell (1930) 24 
4-5 sec.- 
440 yards—Elwood Bell (1930) 1 
min 2-5 sec. 
0 yards—B. Micetick 
(1931) il sec. 


Jusior Boys * 
Standing Broad—C. Haist 
8fte Zin. 
Running Broad—J. Averall (1932) 
17ft. 
Hich Jump—C. Grimoldby (1930) 
Sft. lin. 
100 yards—G. Welk (1931) 1145 


(1930) 


(1932) 


sec. 
220 yards—C.-Haist (1931) 23 1-5 
sec. 

Juvesite Boys 
Standing Broad—C. Haist 
7ft. 2in. 
Running Broad—Harry Husak (1932) 


13ft. 9in. 
High Jump—Frank Wozcik (1930), 
Joffre Averali (1930), 
Buster Hoage (1930), 
G. Evans (1932) 4{t. 2in. 


(1932) 


Traini, | 


100 yards—K. Foster. (1927), G. 
Evans (1931) 13 4-5 sec. 
220 yards —G. Evans (1931) 31 3-5 


Small Children’s Events 


i SABY GIRLS DASH =< 
athleen Bartley, Bo Waugh, Lilli 
Kathleen Bartley, Bo Waugh, Lillian 
AxDasn if 
Loretta Bonneville, Zelda Rosenburg, 
Opal MacDonald. Bt 
| B—Dasn 
[rener Tilley, Hazel Blair, Lucille 
Bourdeap. 
C—Dasu i 
Ruth McKitrick, Rifth Shore, Violet 
Salminen. 


BABY BOYS DASH 
Rayn.ond Cork, Raymond Burrows, 
Donnie Moore. 

A—Dasu 
Dan Bostnari, Gilbert Marshall, Frank 
Mair. 
B—Dasn 
Bruce May, George Traini, Steve 
Graziano. ‘ 
!  C—Dasx “ 
| Maddea Geatano, Harry Husak, Bob 
| Pierce. 
WHEELBARROW-RaACE 
Bobbie: Pierce and Lillian Reed, Brit- 
ton Grimoldby and Inez Harris. 
Sack-Race 
Harry Husak, Bobbie Pierce, John 
Barton. 


4 \ . 
Turee Leccep Race 
GIRLS 
Wanda Wojcik and Ruby ‘Carnall, 
Elizabeth Smith and Hazel Blair, Ruth 
McKitrick and Catherine Culhane. 


BOYS r 
Charlie Knigh®and ‘Michael Wilson, 
Maddea Geatano and Harry Husak, 
Ernest Walton and Kenneth Ansley. 


Backwarb Race 
A-GIRLS® 
Jean Philpot, Veta Shepley, 
Churchill. 
B—GIRLS 4 . 
VioletSalminen, Helen Hoy, Eliza- 
“beth Smith. 
A—BOYS ‘ 
Steve Graziano, George Hood, Frank 
Mair. 
B-—-BOYS 
Jimmy Perry, Harold Smith, Ernest 
Walton. 


R Race. (ior knives) 
Steve Graziano, Jimmy Perry, Harry 
Husak, Lloyd Green, Maddea Cieat- 
ano, Ray mond Burrows, Dan Bostnari. 


Mary 


From the Bleachers! - 
Oh! what hard luck for Stella Ge- 
row in the 100 yards. 


Armes also had hard luck when he 
injured his leg in the high jump. 


What a surprise to last year’s cham- 
pion when Armes heaved that old shot 
five feet past former records. 


_ Albert Schwager made a record in 
the hop-step-and-jump in 1927. This 
year Bell went out to beat it, and 
added four more inches to shoot at. 


The seniorigirls champion ran away 
from her conipetitors. 


What enthusiasm among the juve- 
niles! They'll soon be hanging up 
senior records. 


“What is so rare asa day in June?*” 
‘Truly, our campus was a very happy 
place. 


Charlie Hanna, ex. M. P.,’ sent 
Mr. O'Gorman a great number of 
skates and jack-knives Some of our,’ 
youngsters are going to be fortunate. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Progressive Oral Advocates [12% or over in one or both ears. interesting 


| These are not seriously handicapped. 


In the discussion that followed he | There would also’ be a large number 


demonstrations, Dr. Goldstein stated 
that more satisfactory results were ob- 
tained when the children wore double 
.car-phones with a separate volumecon- 
trol for each ear. He spoke of the 
danger of using mechanical -aids too 
much and advocated tht use of voice 
night at the’ear, using a tube if neces- 
sary. If the child had enough hearing, 
use the voice at his ear to getinflection 
and pitch before his hearing goes. 

The first paper of the Friday after- 
noomsession was given by Dr. Austin 
Hayden, Président of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Chicago. 

Before giving his paper Dr. Hayden 
made a. few remarks concerning the 
audiograms of two of the children 
whom we had seen in the morning. 
Their hearing losses were (1) R65. 
L, #4. (2) R. 62. L. 66. He said 
that we sometimes allowed ourselves 
to be guided too much by numbers: 
that isthe 65, 84 etc He said the 
important factor in hearing tests was 
the knowledge of what hearing remain- 
ed, not what was lost. He also said 
that to get the greatest possible value 
from hearing tests that voice tests 
(whisper and conversation) should ac- 
company the audiometer tests. 

One of these boys had come from 
a hearing class and the teachers had a 
physician's report made out’ in detail 
but which made no mention of his 
ears, the history uf his deafness was not 
recorded. 


Dr. Hayden spoke concerning the 
matter of records, of how difficult it 
Was to get every incident, trivial or 
otherwise, that had a bearing on the 
case, and that would prove a help tu the 
otologistin making his diagnosis He 
mentioned one case in particularofa 
boy who was hurt on a school slide. The 
fact that the mother mentioned that he | 
Wad been sick at his stomach following 
the injury enabled the doctor to cor- 
rectly diagnose the injury to the ea 


He said also that one feature of the 
audiogram was that it could be used 
by the teacher as a guide in the type 
of deafness. 

Dr. Goldstein spoke for a few min- 
utes saying that he was still not entire- 
lv in favour of this percent business 
‘The important thing is whether\the 
child hears low pitches or high H 
pitches so that the teacher will have a! 
guide as to what sort of voice should ! 
he used in stimulating his hearing. 
The percentage is not always a guide 
to improvement, the child with most 
residual hearing does not always make 
the greatest improvement. The im- 
provement depents also on mental 
capacity, so that the child with a very 
little hearing often makes more im- 
provement than the one with a goud 
deal more. 

Dr. Hayden, in his address said 
that he was often asked how to get 
the work of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing before the public. He said 
that first the otologists should be ed- 
ucated along this line. He said also 
that people were not ear conscious as 
they have become cye conscious, 
They should. be made conscious of 
the way hearing losses are detected in | 
large numbers of children and adults 
and especially those employed in in- 
dustry. 3 I 


‘The problem of how best to deter-' 


mine hearing losses in children is one 
that faces us. ‘The serious losses make 
themselves kriown, but the smaller 
grades of hearing losses are the ones 
most difficult to detect. Out ofa popu- 
lation of 59,000 in Cincinnati there 
are 52 in special classes for the deaf. 
There would probably be about 40 in 
every 1000 who would show losses of 


showing around 60% loss in one ear 
and 12% in the other. These also are 
Not seriously. handicapped. The ques- 
tion arises as to who should do the 
hearing examinations. Dr. Hayden 
thinks the teachers but he said we must 
realize that there is a difference be- 
tween a hearing test and an ear exa- 
mination. The teacher who is in 
school every day, while the nurse and 
doctor are not, can make the tests, but 
all children who have above 12%, loss 
should be examined by an otologist. 
It is well to have an estimation of bone 
conduction because this determines 
whether a hearing aid can be used 
successfully. More attention should be 
given by school authorities to the 
children who have gone beyond the 
5th and 6th grades. 


Miss Lewin, from the Normal 
Training Department of Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, gave a 
paper on “The Use of Speech Out- 
side ofthe Classroom.’” Miss Lewin, 
from years of experience, knows the 
problem as it presents itself in the large 
residental school where some of the 
pupils are still taught manually and 
where signs and finger spelling are used 
freely by the pupils outside of the class- 
room — She said that the best prepar- 
ation we can give the child isto fithim 
to take his plice in a hearing world, 
and we know lipreading and speech 
are invaluable aids in making this adjust- 
ment. ‘The only way to get speech 
outside the classroom was to make cer- 
tain definite rules for its use and see to 
it that there were no exceptions, She 
suggested smaller groups at the tables in 
the dining room—not more than ten 
—as a help in cultivating better table 
manners with sume one to see the ne- 
Cessary instruction was given. Ado- 
lescence is the time to form all the de- 
sirable social habits. We must pre- 
pare our pupils for leisure because they 
will have more of it than we havevhad 
since there is bound to be fewer work- 
ing hours in the week as time goes on. 
Ten years ago a Committee worked 
out objectives in educatiun and one of 
them was the proper use of leisure 
time. Thisis a serious issue with the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

The paper on ‘Voice Conservation 
in the Hard of Hearing’" prepared by 
Miss Helen Gebhart, teacher-in- 
charge of the adutt lip reading depart- 
ment of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
was read by Miss Strong. 


In her paper Miss Gebhart dealt 
with the importance of retaining the 
quality of voice, with its tone, intlec- 
tion, accent and phrasing that was na- 
tural to the deafened adult before the 
impairment of hearing. We are all 
familiar with the changes that occur 
in the quality of the voice when the 
deafened person is no longer able to 
hear his own voice, and the embar- 
rassment this so often causes to the 
over-sensitive deaf person. She said that 
much could be done to retain a pleas- 
ing quality of voice if at the outset of 
deafness voice placement exercises 
were taken up under a competent in- 
structor. And even though the hear- 
ing is gone itis possible for the deaf- 
ened person through the sense of touch 
to associate the vibrations felt in throat, 
cheek etc. with psoper pitch inflection 
etc. and thus achieve a well modulated, 
pleasing voice. Miss Gebhart gave 
Suggestions as to how this work 
might be carried on. 

Dr Goldstein's address on ‘'The 
Hard of Hearing Child’’ given at the 
close of the banquet on Friday ev ening, 
was one of the outstanding features of 
the convention. Miss Ford said she 
could not do justice to it since she did 
not make notes, but she felt that they 
should have every word of it and of the 


ions that followed. 
Dr. Goldstein's wide knowledge, his 
zeal, and his downinght frankness and 

sureness give his listeners the impres- 

sion that here, indeed is one who 

knows that he is talking about. 

Instead of making an inadequate re- 
port she was going to referthem to Dr. 
Goldstein's article on ““The Hard! of 
Hearing Child’? published in Oralism- 
and Auralism 1931, and suggest that 
they read it Carefully. 

Dr. Goldstein showed us a simple 
and inexpensive bi-lateral speaking tube 
devised and used at Central’ Institute.” 
It is made of ordinary rubber tubing, a 
five centtin funnel, abrass ‘‘Y’? and 
aluminum tips. Any teachercould make 
one and it is a great aid to the child 
who has considerable hearing and who 
needs to correct his speech. In speak- 
ing inte the funnel directly, the voice 
of the teacher is concentrated and con- 
ducted to the ear, and the same with 
the child's own voice when he speaks 
into it. A child would be able to have 
one for himself as the costis very little. 

‘The papers given on Saturday, with 
the exception of Miss Guilmartin's on 
“The Virginia Plan’? and Mr. Nor- 
man T. McManaway’s on ‘‘Recirro- 
city,”” dealt with practical school- room 
methods and contained such a wealth 
of helpful material that she would like 
to take them up in detail later with all 
the teachers since there is not suffici- 
ent time to do justice to them at this 
meeting. 

Miss Guilmartin’s paper on ‘The 
Virginia Plan’’ dealt with the co-oper- 
ation beween the Day Schools and 
the State School in Virginia When 
pupils are transferred from one to the 
other there is no lost time because of 
the uniformity of objectives due tothe 
face that the Superintendent of the 
State School has jurisdiction over the 
day schools at least that is what she 
understood Miss Guilmartin to say 
This seems a very commendable ar- 
rangement. 

She also spoke of the assistance 
given by the teachers of the classes for 
the hearing children in admitting some 
of the deaf pupils to their classes for 
certain subjects which the deaf chilren 
can take with the sa:ne instruction as 
hearing ones. In this way the teachers 
hecome more familiar with the deaf 
children and have a better understand- 
ing of their capacities. Later when 
deaf pupils reach certain grades they 
can carry on work in public school 
elasses without any trouble. The course 
of study for the deaf children follows 
that for the hearing children except for 
a short pericd at the beginning? 

Mr. Norman T. S McManaway, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, in his address on *‘Recipro- 
city”’ gave Us some ideas for getting our 
work before public. 

The group of teachers of the deaf is 
too small, he said. to reach the public 
generally, so some other method of 
approach must be sought. He thought 
that by having better representations 
before associations of public school 
teachers, those teachers would reach a 
more thorough understanding of the 
needs of the deaf child, and they in turn 
pass their knowledge on to the citizens. 
In this way the prejudice that exists 
through lack of knowledge and under- 
standing could be broken down. 

He suggested.that teachers of the 
deaf gather from other fields of educa- 
tion, so that they could present facts 
applicable to both groups, i. e. deat, 
and hearing. “Chat they would do well 
to compile.more of the same same kinas 
of data, as they havein public schools. 
That there might be more experiment- 
ation along the lines of methods and 
materials. That there might be more 
co-operation between the existing or- 
ganizations for the teachers of the deaf 
and that a great deal might be gained 


Miss Nurse kindly invited the 
Teachers’ Association to hold their an- 
nual picnic at her summer cottage ‘on 
Oak Lake, on Saturday, May! 28th. 
However’ as it was raining on that day 
it was necessary to postpone it till the 
following Wednesday. 

When the day came for the Picnic 
the staff of the O. S. D. und the High 


School pupils lefe the School: at. two- 


thirty o'clock. The Entrance class and 
Mr. Lally would have gone but it was 
the day of our final examination in 
composition so we stayed until four 
o'clock. At four. o'clock we left the 
O. S. D. in, the bus and we hada 
nice ride to Oak Lake. ‘Whe 
got there we found the others swim- 
ming so we got ready for the swim 
but we did stay there very long because 
of the water being cold. After changing 
from our bathing suit to our clothes 
We came to the place where Miss 
Nurse's cottage stands. That place 
is Very pretty and is suitable for a pic- 
nic. A 

The supper was ready in about ten 
minutes and Adele Lawson and I ate 
almost everything for we were!as hun- 
gry as bears. We had lots of fun 
during supper which was very. delici- 
ous. 

Alter supper -we played many dif- 
ferent games which we enjoyed very 
much. We would have played soft- 
ball bur as it was-getting dark, it was 
too late to walk une mile to the ball 
fround and anyway we had had lots 
of fun. About eight o'clock we left 
Oak Lake and [ returned in Mr. 
Blanchard's car. We beat the bus 
back to the O. S. D. 


‘The Rhythm Teachers Treat 
The Gavotte to a Picnic 


GuapysS. Crark 5 


Last Thursday, Miss Rathbun call- 
ed the pupils who danced the Gavotte, 
and she told us that we would have a 
picnic at Trenton on Saturday. 

On Saturday morning after breakfast 
we hurried to the residences to get our 
work done. When ready, we went 
to the main gate and waited for the 
Trenton bus — Miss Rathbun's broth- 
er drove the bus. We enjoyed our 
ride along the highway. Soon we ar- 
rived at Miss Rathbun’s home. She 
was very glad that we all came and she 
was very sorry because she forgot to 
telephone the school to remind us to 
bring our bathing suits but she asked 
her friends to lend us theirs. Soon 
we went to the porch while Miss Rath- 
bun took Rose, Alma and James in 
her car to Miss Keeler’s home and 
brought her down. We hada hard 
climb up the mountain." When we 
were up, we could see the town of 
Trenton below. We walked along 
the hill and across the golf course to 
the woods. We enjoyed our walk 
and in the woods we picked colum- 
bines and many other‘fowers. Soon 
we arrived at the place where we were 
tohave lunch. ‘The fresh air and watk 
had made us hungry, and the lunch was 
very good. 

When the lunch was over, we went 
back to Miss Rathbun’s home and 
then rode to Weller’s Bay where we 
swam. The water was very warm. 
Soon we dressed up and stayed there 
for a while. ‘ 

At four o'clock we rode back home 
in the bus On behalf of the Gavotte 
' want to thank Misses Rathbun and 
Keeler for their thoughtfulness in so 
kindly arranging such a delightful 
day for us. 


by having a freer exchange of ideas 
between the teachers of this country 
and the teachers of foreign countries. 


Interesting Items 


The biggest iceberg that sails down 
by Greenland into the path of ocean 
liners is a baby alongside of the giants 

* of ‘the Antarctic. Bergs a thousand 
feet high are not uncommon. The 
largest on record, sighted by the bark 
Emil Julius, in 1884, towered seven- 

‘teen hundred feet above the Sea, and 
as eight-ninths of an iceberg lies under 
water, one can see how many thou- 
sands of feet that makes inall. These 
Antarctic giants are sometimes fifty 
‘miles broad, and avastisland of ice 
seen byanumber of ships in 1485 had 
a bay forty miles wide on one side of it. 
One vessel thinking this a Passageway 
between two bergs, sailed into it, and 
was lost with all hands. 

About one-ninth of the total bulk of 
an iceberg projects above the water. 
Ifthe part of an iceberg above: the 
water contains 300,000 cubic feet, the 
total volume of the berg is 2,700,000 
cub. ft. 


Holland lies partly below the level 
of the sea. Inundations are prevented 
by dikes. A somewhat similar condi- 
tion exists on the Bay of Fundy shore 
of Nova Scotia, where dikes are need- 
ed to)keep out the rising tides. The 
farmers there fertilise the land by open- 
ing-the sluices once ayear and letting 
the tide flood the land. 


A true insect has six legs, is divided 
into three parts, the head, the thorax 
and the abdomen, and is composed of 
a number of segments or rings A 
spider is notan insect, as it is divided 
into only two parts and has eight legs. 
There are. over 300,000 varieties of 
insects. Of flies alone there are 
about 40,000 kinds. 


Fresh water can be obtained from’! 


salt water by cither freezing it or boil- 
ing When salt water freezes, all 
the salt is forced out uf it, and gathers 
at the bottom or in the centre, and can 
easily be removed. The water obtain- 
ed by melting the remaining ice will 
be fresh. The usual method of obtain- 
ing fresh water from salt water is by 
distillation. The water is heated, and 
the steam is made to pass through 
iron pipes which are keptcool, so that 
the steam condenses into fluid water 
again. This method of obtaining fresh 
water is used on all the large trans- 
oceanic vessels, instead of them carry- 


ing enough water forthe whole voy- | 


age, as was formerly done. Distilled 


water is absolutely: pure if keptin clean | 


vessels and away from the air. 


The air -pressure at sea level is 
°14.7 Ibs’per square inch. The sur- 
face of the earth is about 200,000,000 
square miles. The total air pressure 
on the earth therefore, is 200,000,000 
x640x160x30 14 x9x144x14.7 Ibs. You 
can figure it out for yourself. 


“Mare”? in ‘‘nightmare’’ has no 
reference toa female horse. It is from 
the Anglo-Saxon “‘mara,’’ an old 
name for an evil spirit, goblin or in- 
cubus popularly supposed to lie or sit 
upon the chest of a sleeper. *‘Night- 
mare’? is equivalent to “‘night incu- 
bus.” 


Three prospectors, sluicing for gold 
in new Guinea, threw away into a 
stream great quantities of a metal worth 
three times more than gold. When it 
was too !ate to do more than gather a 
few scraps of this blue-grey metal, it 
was discovered to be osmiridium,a very 
rare mineral containing osmium and 
iridium. ‘This metal is one of the hard- 
est and heaviest metals, and is used for 
scientific instruments and for tipping 
fountain-pens. In the crude stateit is 
valued at two hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars an ounce. 


Cinchona 


ichona, whose 300 years of service 
to civilized mah was celebrated last 
year, has probably done more than any 
other tree to change the map of the 
world. The bark of this once un- 
known tree, that grew wild in the 
deep forests of South America, has 
made habitable to white men thousands 
of tropical areas formerly death traps. 

The powerful enemy that cinchona 
fights so successfully is malaria. Be- 
fore the discovery of cinchona and its 
action, Ii tle could be done to combat 

ague,’” “‘marsh fever,” and ‘jungle 
fever,’’ as malaria was called. Ie at- 
tacked tens of millions of persons in 
the Tropics andthe warmer and moist 
regions of the Temperate.Zones, and 
caused millions of: deaths Aple is 
lieved by some historians that malaria, 
nursed in the marshes of the Cam: 
pagna, had an important part in bring- 
ing about the fall of Rome. 

In Greece, too, this energy-sapping 
disease is supposed to have played an 
insidious role; and there are some 
who explain the passing of the myster- 
ious Maya civilization of the Central 
America as a surrender of the joint 
attacks of malaria and yellow fever. 

It was when white men began to 
live in the tropical countries that they 
came to realize that malaria (or the 
; various aliases under which it passed) 
was an exceedingly dangerous enemy. 

Many of the early colonists in 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
India and the East Indies died of the 
disease. And ‘then the Tropics, at 
least partially, squared their debt by 
furnishing the one drug so far discover- 
ed that can. successfully combat ma- 
Jaria. ; 

The cinchona tree was first found 
growing wild in forests on the moun- 
tain slopes of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia. ‘Tradition has tt 
that the value of the bark in treating 
malarial fever was first discovered 
when some fever-stricken Indians 
drank from a pool into which a cin- 
chona tree had fallen, and were cured. 


Medicine made from cinchona bark 
was first used in treating white sufferers 
| from fever in northern Peru (Ecuador) 

about 1630. After it saved the life of 
| the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the 
viceroy of Peru, in 1638 its fame grew 
| rapidly. It is to this happy curé that 
[the tree owes its name for in honor 
of the countess, Linnaeus named it 
| Cinchoi inadvertently dropping the 
first “‘h 
But the world had become so de- 
pendent on the bitter drug from cin- 
chona that botanists and merchants and 
statesmen combined to save the indus- 
try by transplantingit.’ Plants and seeds 
were collected about the middle of the 
nineteenth century (in many cuses 
secretly) and transported to India, 
| Ceylon, and Java. The industry failed 
in Ceylon, but Jaya is now the world’s 
chief producer of cinchona with India 
second in importance. Relatively small 
quantities of the bark are now exported 
from South Amerca. 

By Nature's strange chemistry there 
is manufactured in the bark of cepts 
species of the cinchona tree a substance 
—quinine—that is sure death to the 
tiny microscopic parastites that, living 
in the blood, cause’malaria. The drug 
also has a preventive effect, so that it 
is indispensable to both sufferers from 
malaria and those who willbe expesed 
tothe disease. 


It Measures Electricity 


Possibly you never gave it. much 
thought, but electrical engineers advise 
us upon the best of authority that each 
second the © fifty-watt incandescent 
electric lamp Hoods our parlor with 


light, something like three quinti 


La 
electrons pass through the filament to” 


make that light. Put down in figures, | 
so that we can understand them much 

better, it would ‘read like this— ‘ 
3,000, 000,000;000,000, 000. | 

How can engineerscatch the Passage 
within the short span of a single 
second, enough images of electrons to 
héap up such a tremendous pile of » 
noughts? Well, they use a marvellous 
new vacuum tube, not only capable of 
performing this seeming miracle, but ' 
going much deeper. In fact, this tube 
is capable of measuring electricity 
down to a hundredth ofa millionth of 
an ampere. The electron flow is such 
that a current expressed as 0 00,000, 
000,000,000,001 ampere, compares 
with the electron flow through the 
fifty-wate lamp as do two drops of 
water with the tremendous volume 
spilled over the lip of Niagara Falls in 
twelve months. The new vacuum tube 
is capable of measuring accurately a 
a flow of so many that the number of 
electrons per second would cover a 
large sized piece of paper with figures, 
if they were set down, 

This new four-element vacuum tube 
is so Sensitive to infinitesimal ow of 
electric current that astronomers may 
use it with the photo-electric tube in 
determining the amount of heat radiat- 
ed by stars countless miles dytant from 
our planet—bodies so far off in space 
that, in spite of their vastness, they re- 
main just little points of light in the 
darkness of night, even though viewed 
through the most powerful telescope. 
The current is measured in fractions 
of quadrillionthg of an ampere, while 
the stellar distances in multiples of 
quadrillions of miles. 


The Nipigon Country 

There are millions of people who 
live and die within the environs of big 
cities without ever’ seeing a patch of 
forest or a stream untrammelled and 
unbridged. They go their little round 
on paved streets without ever the feel 
of pine needles under their feet. But 
in this Gountry fortunately the wilder- 
ness is never very far away. Even from 
our greatest cities the clean woods and 
streams are within riding distance; in- 
deed, within tramping distance, forthe 
energetic. There are very few Can- 
adians that do not know the beauty of 
the out-of-doors. Nipigon is another 


Nipigon Lake and Ni 
famous all the world over among the 
adventurous, and the whole country is 
well-beloved at home. Lake Nipigon 
is called the sixth of the’Great Lakes 
and was named by the Indians Awee- 
nipigio, meaning the waters that 
stretch far. “There are eight hundred 
miles of shoreline, in Lake Nipigon. 
The Nipigon River flows outof it to 
Lake Superior and robs three hun- 
dred feetin forty n iles. Between green 
and silent shores, covered with cool 
and fragrant trees,’ the river plunges 
boisterously in cascadesand rapids to 
join the march to the sea., Yet some 
of these mad waters have been har- 
nessed and put to work to serve farms 
and factories of the province and to 
light the homes of its people. 


Our Friends the Trees 

Almost the oldest friends we have, 
the trees! Friends even before fire, and 
before iron. True, their branches 
might hide terrible things in the black- 
ness of primeval night—things with 
eyes of flame and ripping claws—but 
still they were refuge from a dozen 
dangers yet more terrible. 

Even when man was still hiding in, 
holes in the rocks, the trees were 
friendly. Their branches made his 


Trees 
I think that I shall never see * 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet-flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day. 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 


A tree that may in suminer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whase bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimatley lives with rain, 


But only God can make’a free. 
< Jaycee Kilmer. 
— 
bow and arrows, fashioned his war 
club. Their springy boughs were his 
only bed. Trees made his boat, his 
cars. In tropic countries their fibers 


Poems are made by fools rt me, 


¢ 


dressed him. Inthe Arctic, trees were # 


his book of history; when he had 
carved them, he worshiped them, and 
they became his gods. 

After fire came, trees lit the world 
and warmed _it—comfort beyond im- 
agining in a universe of gray, myster- 
ious fog. They cooked man’s food. 
They made a flaming wall to Protect 
him from the terrors of-night. 

Even today, trees are. our best 
friends. They build’ our walls and 
roof our houses; our chairs, our 
tables, come from them. They make 
our beds even as they did in those 
misty eons of the past. They furnish 
our clubs—which we now use only to 
strike a ball. They come into the 
house and keep Christmas with us, 
brightening it with their cheery green, 
and spicing it with their fragrance. 
‘They stretch above our hearths; and 
flame there to warm our hearts and 
homes. They cradle our newborn; 
they coffin our dead ze 

Ali through life the trees are with 
us. They share with us the exquisite 
response to sun and shower The turn 
of the years is their cycle ‘as it is ours. 
They, 00, have their blooffrime 
and their harvest. And _ like us, tvo, 
they grow old and quit this marvelous. 
ly sentient life at last. 

Such friendly trees! Why every man 
and woman, every Child, should hold 
a treeas sacred. No oneshould ever 
injure a tree, or let a tree be felled ex- 
cept for actual need. The forests and 
the groves should be preserved as faith- 
fully as churches. For in them God 
walks in brotherhood with man. 

—The Optimist. 


Aeeless nation isa decadent na- 
tion. When the forests of a country 
are neglected the mental and moral 
health of the inhabitant begin to de- 
cline. ; i 

Nations made treeless by theshand 
of ‘man are dying nations. Nations 
which once Were great and which no 
longer count are those the forests of 
which have been ruthlessly extermi- 
nated. 3 

No matter what political cataclysm 
has oveitaken and submerged peoples 
whose governments foster and care for 
forests, their potency remains, their 
vigor still endures, their resurrection 
is certain. 

‘Take the map of the world and look 
upon the peoples who gradually are 
perishing. “Those doomed lands, are 
treeless. They are. nations, which, 
once mighty, have became negligible. 

—Robert W. Chambers 


Gems of Thought _ 

The only way to regenerate the world 
is to do the duty which lies near us and 
not hunt after grand, far-fetched ones 
for ourselves. —Charles Kingsley. 


One of the mostimportant things in 
life is, not where we stand, but int what 
direction we are going. —George Her- 
bert. 


- Wealth 
By Henry Edward Warner 
ama millionare! a 
‘The woods belong to me,» 
And the river, swiftly flowing 
To the bay, to join the sea. 
“The flowers that deck the carpet 
Spread fair where the air is wine, 
The fish that swim and the birds that sing, 
‘They, and the skies, are mine! 
Tama Croesus, I 
‘Oven all that vast empire 
That starts at the gray of morning 
And runs to the sunset’s fire. 
The seasons are mine, all shifting 
_When tides and the moon change call; 
The snows of winter, June's fairest rose 
Are mine. + Town them all! 
Tama lord of earth! 
T pay no tax nor fee 
But everything in vision 
Is mine. - belongs to me! 
And you may enjoy it with me 
From peaks to the ocean's roll, 
For everything's free that Nature makes 
For the man who hasa soul! 


Miss Cordelia’s Accommoda- 
tion 

(Continued from Page 1) 

But when the big bronze and golden 

leaves began to fallin the beech woods 

Miss Cordelia sorrowfully realized that 

the summer was over, and that the 

weekly outings, which she had enjoyed 

as much as the children, must soon be 


U- —rnark the most important articles or 


= % 
i Beneficial Reading r ise,” is what 
| Trash is the outstanding feature of Paul them.’ They are a3, 
contemporary, literature; it fills the unwise a¥'you are to Compare’ yout 
newstand racks from topto bottom and Watch with another fellow's, watch, 
, most of the space in rental libraries. which may be wrong.’ The people 
| “Gangland Stories,” ‘Emotional who do'this use the argument: | “‘I'm, 
| Confessions,”” “‘Underworld Roman- 25 goddas he is and guess if he can 
“ces,”’ and the like are the most widely doa Certain thing it's no worse for 
read effusions of the day, thus absorb- me than for him."’ i 
ing the public's interest-and diverting They are setting their: lives by 
its mind ffom worth-while literature. another life which may not be.correct; 
“Very few business men read books, ' The wise thing to do is to find the, 
L except to be entertained or to improve most reliable standard there is and set | 
themselves in the matter of culture,”’ your life by that. There is such a 
says Herbert N.- Casson in a recent standard, more reliable than the new 
copy of Forbes Magazine. ‘“They ciock. The new clock may vary asec- 
simply donot see any connection ond. ip.a century, but there is one 
between books and business. This is ‘‘with whomis no variableness, neitheF 
a mistake. Books have now become shadow of turning.’” 
as necessary toa business man as type- This is the timpiece by which to re- 
writersand adding machi nes and filing gulate your life if, you would keep 
systems. | Thereis an efficient way'to the best time and live according to the. 
read. New ideas cometo business men most reliable rule. Follow this time 
from anywhere, but most of all they and you'll not vary from the truth; 


come from reading. ri —Exchange:* 
“I learned what 1 might call the 

technique of reading by becoming « Fa ae RE UES 

writer for the financial press and by Timely Words 


studying the Stock Exchange. When- 


In this day of people out of work 
ever I read a newspaper or book, | 


by the multiplied thousands it behooves 
our schools for the deaf to make a 
searching survey of their systems of 
education, both literary and ingustrial, 
find the weak places, cast about for 
intelligent remedies to strengthen them 
aid do everything possible to impress 
our pupils with the portance of 


chapters. [ decide: ‘This is the most 
important article or chapter. the 
ablest readers are the brokers of the 
Stock Exchaige and the skilled specul- 
ators. They judge everthing they read 
and note whether it will put the prices 
of securities up or down. 


ten hard pressed financially but they 
cannot afford to give up the idea of 
children first. 


To do justice by the child itis neces- 
sary todo justice by the child’s tea- 
cher. Teachers have never had full 
justice. Their salaries have always 
been low,when compared witt their 
training and their heavy responsibili- 
ties. “They have never been able to 
maintain the standard of living which 
the character.of their work calls for. 
We have never given to our American 
rural communities the leadership of a 
stable, well-paid, well-trained teach- 
ing profession. Teachers in cities have 
never received salaries in keeping with 
the pivotal importance of their service 
to the community. Itis the common 
school to which we must look for the 
training in skill and in character to en- 
able us to rise above present condi- 


tions. “This is a time when the homes) 


need to keep close to the schools, 
when every parent needsto realize the 
human significance of educational 
Service, the value of the teacher's 
work. It is for the parent to protect 
the rights of the children. Let's keep 
the children first. —Exchange 


Which Way Are You Heading 

Te’s a sure thing that you're moving 
in one. of two directions, forward or 
backward. 


In your case, which is it? Ask 


sieceounued “Link up reading and action—that 


thorough preparation for the actual! yourself that question rightnow. If 
duties and the serious problems of life. | vou’ re studying, reading, thinking, im- 


“I feel so surry.’? she told Mr. 
Smiles, *‘but it can’t be helped.” It will 
soon be too cold for our jaunts and of 
course I can’t keep old Nap through 
the winter. I hate to part with him. 
I've grown so fond of him; but | 
must." 

She looked regretfully at Nap, who 
was nibbling Mr. Smiles’ clover after- 
math. He wassleck and glossy. It had 
been the golden summer of Nap’slife. 

Mr. Smiles coughed\in an embaras- 
sed fashion. Miss Cordelia looked at 
him, and was amazed to see that not 
a smile was on or about his face. He 
looked absurdly serious 
+ “want to buy Nap,"’ he said, in 
sepulchral tones, but that is not the 
only thing] want. I want you, too, 
ma'am. I'm tired of being across old 
bachelor. _[ think I’dlike to be across 
old husband for a change 
think you could put up with me in 
that capacity, Miss Cordelia, my 
dear?” 

Miss Cordelia gave a half gasp, and 
then she had to laugh. 

“Oh, Mr. Smiles, I'll agree to any- 
thing if you'll only smile: again. It 
Seems unnatural to see you look so 
solemn.’’ 

The smiles at once broke loose and 
reveled over her wooer's face. 


“Then you will come?"’ he said 


ycagerly. 

Half an hour later they had their 
plans made. At New Year's Miss 
Cordelia was to leave her school and 
sooty Pottstown and come to be mis- 
tress of Beechwood Farm. 

,__ And look here,”’ said Mr, Smiles. 
“Every fine Saturday you shall have a 
big, roomy sleigh and Nap, and drive 
into town for some children, and bring 
them’out here for their weekly treat as 
usual ~The house is large enough to 
hold them, goodness knows, and if it 
isn’t, there are the barns for the over- 
flow. This is goingto be our Partic- 
ular pet charity all our lives,.ma’am— 
I mean Cordelia, my dear.’” 

“Blessings on poor old Nap,’’ said 
Miss Cordelia, with a happy light in 
her eyes. 

“He shall live in clover for the Test 
of his days,’’ said Mr Smiles, smil- 


\c ingly. —Weetern Christian Advocate. 


Do you, 


is the efficient way to read. Lord Kelvin 
bought a book on Heat by a French 
scientist—Fournier—and it changed 
his whole life and led to many of his 
great discoveries. Faraday ‘bought a 
book on Chemistry and became the 
founder of the present Electrical Age. 
Westinghouse bought an English mag- 
azine and found an article on com- 


TY . t 4 
pressed air that gave hinythe idea of _ The vocational education of our 
his airbrake that is used of all the rail- Pulls has had a prominent place on 


ways of the world. Henry Ford, too, he programs of all recent conventions 
bought a magazine and saw an article’ of teachers and those of the dezf them-j 
on, “Horseless Carriage’ that started S¢!¥e8s a periodical has been projected 
him on his way to became the most bY 'Wo of our leading vocational ; 
successful of all manufacturers. teachers to further the interests of voc- | 
“The man who does not read worth. tonal training for the deaf; and our 
while books and magazines in these SChOol papers contain frequent articles 
dsay of quick changes and irresistible discussing various features of this ques- 
Progress, drops behind and becomes an 10" ‘The compatition for renumer- 
obsolete and insignificant unit in his 2t'¥¢ employment in industrial pursuit 
ade is so fierce these days that unless we 
“Reading is a ladder. You must read thoroughly prepare our pupils to meet 
if you want to climb."’—The Graphic this compeution they will go down in 
Arts Monthly. defeat, and life's “pathway will-be 
strewn all along with the wreckage of 
their futile efforts. H 
A Second A Century Have we really reached the limit of 
Scientists have just developed an Our capacity for advancement, .or is 
electrically controlled clock that wil] there room for further improvement? 
vary less than a second in a century. It A survey of our educational schemes 
| is not affected by the pull of gravity, and the result of their operation will 
| nor the attraction of the earth, nor by demonstrate the fact that marked Qad- | 
anything thar ordinarily would effect vancement can and must be effected | 
clocks. by intelligent study and intensive work | 
| Of course, this clock will be very on the part of both teachers and stu- | 
{useful and will probably be used for dents. ‘This greatly desired result can | 
j fadio time-signals. There will be no. be brought about through the stimulus 
| questions about getting the correct time of enthusiasm born of necessity. 
with this, Hi —The Deaf Oklahoman. | 
Everyone realizes the value of hav- = 


to vocational education 
greater interest has been taken in this | 
phase of our work until the profession 
has become thoroughly aroused and 
seriously alive tothe grave industrial 
problems confronting the rising - gen- 
eration of the deaf. 


Especially is this true with reference | proving your spare time, you’ re mov 
Greater and , ing ahead. 


No question about it. 

If you're loafing, fooling away all 
your leisure hours, frittering away 
your opportunities, wasting all your 
brain power on nonsense and frivolity, 
then you are backing up. That's dead 
sure i 

In this world of ours no man or wo- 
man stands still. Everybody moves 
forward or drifts the opposite way. 
Which way are you heading?—Ex. 


It’s up to You 

Every employee pays for superin- 
tending and inspection. Some pay more 
and some less. Thatis to say, a dollar- 
a-day man would receive two dollars 
a day .were it not for the tact that 
someone has to think for him, look 
after him, and supply the will that 
holds him to his task. The resultis that 
he contributes tothe support of those 
who superintend him. 

Make no mistake about this: In- 
competence and disinclination require 
supervision, and they pay for it and no 
one else does. The less you require 
looking after and the more able you are 
to stand alone and complete your tasks, 
the greater your reward. 

Then, if you can not only do your 
own work, but direct intelligently and 
effectively the efforts of others, your 
reward is in exact ratio; and the more 


| People you can direct and the higher 


the intelligence you can rightly Tend, 
the more valuable is your life. 
The law of wages is sure and exact 


{ ing an accurate timepiece by which to : 


| regulate his own watch and keep the 
| correct time. When it comes to regu- 
! lating your life, the need of having an 
| accurate timepiece is just as imporant. 
|Sometimes you will compare your 
| watch with a friend’s watch to see how 
| it matches. Butif you want the correct 
jtime and-need it, that is nut a safe 
| thing to do. The other watch may not 
be'right either. If you really want to 
| Ge'cure of the correct time, you find 
the most reliable clock there is and 
compare your timepiece with that. 
There are some young people who 
compare their lives with each other's 
fives. “‘Who measuring themselves 
and comparing themselves among 


Children First 

In the face of danger or disaster on 
a sinking ship we would strike down 
anyone who attempted to save himself 
at the expense of achild. Children 
come first not only.on sinking ships 
bur in our hearts, our homes, our 
schools and our churches. 
first. The race can save itself—can 
lift. itself higher—only as children are 
lifted up. In this unique period of 
depression, with its extreme want on 
the one side and its extreme fortunes 


on the other, many schools are carri- | 


ed down to disaster—their doors closed 
—their funds cut off. Boards of edu- 
cation and other public officials are of- 


They are } 


| in its working asthe law of the standard 
lof life. | 
You can go to the very topand find 
men like Edison, who kept a vast army 
at work and had not only deathless 
‘fame, but a fortune larger than any 
dream of avarice. 
| And-you can go down the scale and 
find men who will not work them- 
selves, and no one can make them 
work. Their lives are worth nothing, 
and they are a tax and aburden on the 
community. 

Do your work so well that it will 
require no supervision, and by doing 
your own thinking, you will save the 
expense of having one to think for you. 


